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TO 
THOMAS  CLARKSON  THOMPSON,  JR. 


PREFACE 

The  chief  event  in  American  history  is  the  war  between 
the  states.  Its  causes,  having  their  beginning  before  the 
formation  of  the  Union,  exerted  a  strong  influence  upon 
the  early  stages  of  the  country's  development.  Its  conse- 
quences are  of  the  greatest  magnitude. 

Many  years  had  to  follow  the  close  of  the  conflict  before 
it  was  possible  for  an  American  to  look  upon  its  causes 
and  its  results  without  passion  or  prejudice.  But  the  coun- 
try has,  at  length,  become  united  in  sentiment  as  well  as 
in  name.  The  patriotism  exhibited  in  the  war  with  Spain 
—  patriotism  that  recognized  no  point  of  the  compass  — 
showed  that  the  last  vestige  of  sectionalism  has  passed 
away. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  present  the  history  of 
the  United  States  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils  who  study 
it  may  become  proud  of  an  American  heritage.  With 
prejudice  eliminated  from  the  account  of  the  old  sectional 
controversies,  the  minds  of  the  children  of  a  reunited 
country  may  be  more  readily  directed  toward  the  study  of 
the  marvelous  progress  of  America.  With  this  object  in 
view,  considerable  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  achieve- 
ments of  peace,  which,  after  all,  should  have  the  foremost 
place  in  history. 

For  many  valuable  suggestions  the  author  wishes  to 
acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  D.  F.  Houston,  President 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas; 
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D.  D.  Wallace,  Professor  of  History  and  Economics  in 
Wofford  College,  South  Carolina;  Rt  Rev.  Thomas  F, 
Gailor,  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Tennessee,  and  James 
W.  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Cumberland,  Md.;  and  to  his 
publishers  and  their  advisers.  The  author  esteems  it  his 
good  fortune  that  the  part  of  his  manuscript  relating  to 
the  Civil  War  was  reviewed  by  General  H.  V.  Boynton  of 
the  Federal  Army,  and  General  John  B.  Gordon  of  the 
Confederate  Army,  for  their  intimate  knowledge  of  that 
gigantic  struggle  was  of  great  help  toward  rendering  an 
accurate  and  impartial  account  of  the  war.  He  desires 
also  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  Miss  Jessie  Muse, 
of  the  Atlanta  public  schools,  for  her  efficient  aid  in 
adapting  the  text  to  school  use. 

WADDY  THOMPSON. 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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PART^  I.  — DISCOVERY  AND   EXPLORATION 

1492-1609 


CHAPTER   I 

THE  OLD   WORLD  AND  THE  NEW 

I.  The  World  before  America  was  Discovered.  —  The  Early 

part  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  the  Western  Hemi-  co°di^oM^ 
sphere,  is  often  called  the  "  New  World,"  and  the  other 
part,  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  the  "Old  World."  Until 
the  year  1492,  civilized  people  lived  only  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  They  had  no  knowledge  of  North  America 
or  South  America,  and  therefore,  when  they  found  these 
continents,  they  found  a  world  new  to  them. 

Even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  little 
was  known  of  the  Old  World  itself  except  Europe,  the 
western  part  of  Asia,  and  the  northern  shore  of  Africa. 
The  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  center  of  the  known  world, 
was  the  highway  of  commerce.  The  boldest  seamen 
feared  to  sail  farther  to  the  west  than  Iceland.^     They 

^  Icelanders  had  made  settlements  in  Greenland.  Iceland  is  much  nearer 
to  Greenland  than  to  any  point  in  Europe.  Icelanders  are  Norsemen,  or 
Northmen,  a  race  that  also  inhabits  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.    Their 
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did  not  know  where  the  broad  Atlantic  ended.  They 
thought  it  was  filled  with  monsters,  and  they  called  it  the 
"Sea  of  Darkness." 


Tkase  Routes  t 


bold  sea-rovers,  ot  vikings,  is  the;  called  themselves,  were  as  much  at  home 
on  water  as  on  land.  In  the  year  876,  a  viking  from  Iceland  was  driven  in 
hU  ship  by  storms  to  a  strange  land  to  the  westward.  About  a  century  later 
(986),  Eric  the  Red,  wiin  a  party  of  settlers  from  Iceland,  came  to  this  strange 
land,  which  he  called  Greenland.  The  Norse  colony  continued  for  more  than 
foar  hundred  years  and  then  disappeared.  What  became  of  it  is  a  mystery. 
Ruins  of  its  churches  and  houses  are  still  to  be  found.  The  history  of  the 
Norsemen  is  told  us  in  their  records  which  they  call  sagas.  Unfortunately 
■nnch  that  is  only  tradition  has  crept  into  these  records,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  truth  from  fiction.  The  sagas  slate  that  Leif  Ericson,  the  son  of 
Eric  the  Red,  visited  land  to  the  southwest  of  Greenland  about  the  year  1000, 
He  called  the  country  Vinland  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  grapes  found. 
Many  believe  that  the  Vinland  of  the  sagas  was  on  the  coast  of  what  we 
now  call  New  iHngland.  However,  the  discovery  made  no  difference.  It 
never  became  known  over  Europe,  and  was  almost  fcrgotten  by  Icelanders 
thenuelves.    They  thought  Greenhuid  was  a  part  of  Europe. 
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3.  The  Far  East  —  People  had  a  vague  knowledge  of 
the  eastern  part  of  Asia  which  was  called  India.    From  an-  Earir  tn 
cient  times  trade  had  been  carried  on  with  India,  and  had  *"*' '"" 
become  very  important  for  all  Europe.     From  India  came 
silks,   cashmeres,  muslins,   spices,   ivory,   diamonds,   sap- 
phires, and  pearls.    The  Italian  cities,  Genoa  and  Venice, 
bustled  with  the  coming  and  going  of  ships,  for  it  was 
mainly  through  these 
cities  that  trade  from 
the     East     reached 
the  rest  of  Europe. 
Genoa  sent  its  ves- 
sels    to    Constanti- 
nople    for    Eastern 
products      brought 
there    overland    by 
caravans.        Venice 

sent    its    ships     to  > 

Cairo  for  cargoes 
coming  up  the  Red 
Sea.  At  these  points 

Europeans  met  trad-  _ 

ers    from    the  East       a  Ci 
who  told  marvelous 
tales  of  their  lands. 

Now  and  then  a  merchant  seeking  fortune,  or  a  priest 
wishing  to  spread  the  Christian  religion,  had  reached  some 
distant  part  of  Asia,  and  had  brought  back  glowing  ac- 
counts of  beautiful  and  populous  cities  and  of  lands  rich 
in  gold  and  precious  stones  and  fragrant  with  delicious 
spices.  But  in  1365  the  semibarbarous  Turks,  beginning 
to  seize  one  point  after  another  along  the  routes  of  trade, 
threatened  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  Europe 
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L  new  route 
eeded. 


lie  African 
oast 

xplored, 
^18-1471. 


and  Asia.  As  the  loss  of  the  Eastern  trade  would  have  been 
a  calamity  to  Europe,  people  began  to  think  of  finding  an 
ocean  route  to  India. 

3.  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator.  —  In  seeking  a  water 
route  to  India,  effort  was  first  made  to  sail  around  Africa. 
But  there  were  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome  because 
everybody  was  ignorant  of  geography.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  the  equator  could  not  be  crossed  because 
the  heat  was  so  intense  that  it  would  burn  up  any  one  who 
made  the  attempt.  It  was  also  supposed  that  Africa  ex- 
tended to  the  end  of  the  world,  or  else  was  so  joined  to 
Asia  in  the  far-off,  unknown  parts,  that  a  ship  could  not 
sail  to  India.  Fortunately  there  was  a  prince  of  Portugal 
who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  progress  of  science, 
and  who  wished  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  geography 
by  explorations.  Moreover,  he  was  good  as  well  as  wise ; 
while  he  hoped  to  add  to  the  glory  of  Portugal  by  discover- 
ing new  lands,  he  sincerely  desired  to  convert  the  heathen 
of  those  lands  to  Christianity.  He  spent  so  much  time  and 
money  in  sending  out  expeditions  to  explore  the  seas  that 
he  was  called  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator.  His  seamen 
pushed  their  ships  farther  and  farther  down  the  western 
coast  of  Africa.  By  1471  the  Portuguese  had  crossed  the 
equator. 

4.  Christopher  Columbus.  —  Prince  Henry's  zeal  had 
attracted  to  Portugal  many  able  navigators  and  geogra- 
phers, among  whom  was  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native 
of  Italy.  Columbus  became  convinced  that  the  shortest 
route  to  India  was  westward  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
He  believed  that  the  world  was  round,  and  that  by  sailing 
toward  the  west  he  would  come  to  the  east  again.  His 
idea  that  the  world  was  round  was  not  original,  for  some 
of  the  learned  men  of  ancient  times  as  well  as  many  of  th^ 
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wise  men  of  his  own  time  held  the  same  belief,  yet  it  was  Columbus 
still  a  matter  of  dispute.     Almost  all  the  people  thought  JIJ^^^^^ 
the  world  flat ;  and  if  told  that  it  was  round,  they  asked 
how  men  could  walk  with  their  heads  down,  and  how  rain 
could  fall  upward. 

5.  Columbus  before  Kings. —  Columbus  needed  money  to 
buy  and  equip  vessels  with  which  to  make  a  westward  voy- 
age to  India.  Prince  Henry  had  died,  so  he  asked  aid  of 
the  king  of  Portugal,  who  referred  the  matter  to  a  council  in  Pbrtugal 
of  learned  men.  It  did  not  occur  to  these  men  that  there 
might  be  land,  such  as  the  American  continent,  in  the  way. 
They  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that 
even  if  it  were 
possible  to  reach 
India  by  sailing 
westward,  the  route 
would  be  too  long.^ 
Nevertheless,  the 
king  secretly  sent 
out  ships  to  dis- 
cover  for  himself 

the  route  suggested  by  Columbus.  The  attempt  failed, 
and  when  Columbus  learned  of  the  king's  treachery,  he 
felt  outraged  and  at  once  left  Portugal. 

Columbus  next  sought  aid  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  Spain, 
of  Spain.     These  sovereigns  were  busily  engaged  in  war 

^  In  the  matter  of  distance,  the  learned  men  were  correct.  In  his  argu- 
ment for  the  western  route  Columbus  made  three  errors:  (i)  He  did  not 
allow  for  another  continent's  being  in  the  way;  (2)  he  thought  the  earth 
much  smaller  than  it  is;  and  (3)  he  thought  that  Asia  extended  farther 
around  the  earth  than  it  does.  According  to  his  calculations,  Japan  was  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  nearer  to  Europe  than  are  the  West  Indies.  But  for 
these  errors,  Columbus  would  very  likely  never  have  started  on  his  voyage. 
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with  the  Moors,  who  still  held  parts  of  Spain,  so  they  also 
referred  his  project  to  a  council  of  learned  men  who  would 
not  be  convinced  by  his  arguments.  Through  many  years 
he  still  pleaded  his  cause,  frequently  suffering  poverty  as 
well  as  the  taunts  and  ridicule  of  those  who  looked  upon  him 
as  a  dreamer.  At  length,  despairing  of  success  in  Spain,  he 
was  about  to  set  out  for  France  to  ask  aid  of  the  king  of 
that  country,  when  Isabella  consented  to  consider  the 
matter. 
Columbus  The  queen  and  the  sailor  came  to  terms.     It  was  agreed 

md  Isabella,  ^j^^^  Columbus  and  his  heirs  should  have  the  rank  of  ad- 
1492. 

miral  and  viceroy  of  all  lands  he  should  discover,  and  that 
he  should  receive  a  part  of  any  profits  resulting  from  his 
discoveries.  The  rest  of  the  profits  were  to  go  to  Isabella, 
who,  it  is  said,  pledged  her  crown  jewels  in  order  to  raise 
the  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  voyage. 

6.   The  Spirit  of  Columbus.  —  The  best  ships  then  in  use 
were  small  and  clumsy  and  unfit  for  any  greater  purpose 
than  making  voyages  along  the  coast.    What  Columbus 
offered  to  do  was  truly  astounding  to  the  men  of  his  time. 
Even  those  who  shared  his  belief  that  the  earth  was  round 
could  not  be  sure  of  it.    Some  said  that  he  might  be  wrong, 
and  that  if  the  earth  should  prove  to  be  flat,  the  voyage  to 
the  end  of  the  world  would  take  so  many  years  that  one 
How  the        could  hardly  hope  to  get  back.     Scoffers  declared  that  if 
^eScted       ^^^  earth  were  really  round,  the  voyage  could  not  be  made, 
failure.  sincc  a  ship  in  going  or  else  in  returning  must  sail  uphill. 

Ignorant  and  superstitious  men  asserted  that  dragons 
breathing  fire,  serpents  with  many  heads,  and  other  ter- 
rible creatures  swarmed  in  the  Atlantic,  and  that  they 
would  devour  any  crew  that  ventured  into  that  unknown 
sea. 
Yet  Columbus  was  more  firmly  fixed  than  ever  in  the 
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belief  that  he  could  sail  westward  to  the  shores  of  Asia. 

He  had  held  to  his  purpose  so  long  in  spite  of  trial  and  dis-  The  ipwt  of 

appointment,  that  he  had  come  to  believe  that  heaven  was  '-°''^°^'"- 

directing  him ;  and  he  vowed  to  convert  the  heathen  in  the 

lands  he  should  win  and  to  use  his  share  of  the  profits  for 

rescuing  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  Mohammedans  who 

held  possession  of  Jerusalem. 

7.   Columbus  sets  SoiL  —  Three  ships,  called  caravels,' 
were  secured,  the  Santa  Maria,  the  Pinta,  and  the  NifUt, 


A  CAKAVU,  OS  COLUHBUS. 
AAer  the  model  ihoira  M  the  Columbia  Eipotillon,  Chicago,  1S93. 

One  would  hardly  dare  to  cross  the  ocean  in  such  vessels 
nowadays.     To   man  the  ships  for  the  perilous  voyage, 
debtors  had  been  relieved  of  their  debts  and  prisoners  The 
released  from  jail ;  and  with  ninety  men  in  all,  Columbus,  ^^pa^ur^ 
on    August    3,    1492,   set    sail   from    Palos   in    southern  1493. 
Spain.     The  ships  loosed  their  cables  amid  the  prayers 
and  waitings  of  the  people  on  shore,  who  had  little  hope  of 
seeing  the  sailors  again.   The  fleet  was  hardly  out  of  sight  of 
land  before  the  men  themselves  began  to  regret  their  rash- 
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ness,  and  as  the  little  ships  sailed  farther  and  farther  west- 
ward, discontent  grew  into  terror.  But  Columbus  kept 
a  brave  heart,  and  would  not  turn  back.  Many  anxious 
days  and  nights,  many  weary  weeks  passed.  The  men 
said  one  to  another  that  they  should  never  get  back  home. 


Landing  of  Columbus,  Early  Morning,  October  12,  149a. 

AliCT  the  ^ture  by  DioKora  Puebia,  itae  Spanish  aclisL 

and  it  seemed  as  though  nothing  could  prevent  their  rising 
in  mutiny.     Still  Columbus  sailed  on. 

8.  Columbus  Lands.  —  At  last,  early  on  the  morning  of 
October  12,^  1492,  land  was  sighted.  It  was  one  of  the 
Bahama  group  of  the  West  India  Islands.^     Columbus 

•  October  iz,  accordinE  to  the  Old  Style  of  reckonmE  time ;  October  11, 
■ccotding  to  the  New  Style. 

*  It  has  never  been  determined  which  of  the  Bahamas  Colnmbni  first 
ughted.    The  honor  is  claimed  for  more  than  one  of  the  islandi. 
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landed  and  took  possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of 
Queen  Isabella.  The  crew  were  overjoyed  at  the  prospect 
of  becoming  rich  quickly,  and  threw  themselves  at  his  feet 
to  ask  his  forgiveness.  They  were  watched  by  a  crowd  of 
natives  who  were  unlike  any  people  the  Spaniards  had 
ever  seen. 

Columbus  believed  that  certain  signs  made  by  the  na- 
tives meant  that  gold  was  to  be  found  in  countries  to  the 
south,  and  he  thought  that  Asia  must  lie  in  that  direction. 
He  set  sail  again,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  great  island  now 
called  Cuba,  which  he  thought  was  the  continent  of  Asia.  Cuba. 
Guided  by  the  natives  farther  toward  the  southeast,  he 
reached  the  island  of  Hayti,  which  he  took  to  be  Japan. 
To  this  island  he  gave  the  name  of  La  Espagnola  (His-  HaytL 
paniola),  or  "  Spanish  land."  There  he  decided  to  return 
to  Spain  and  report  his  discovery. 

After  a  stormy  voyage  in  which  he  narrowly  escaped 
shipwreck,  Columbus  landed  at  Palos  —  the  port  from 
which  he  had  sailed  —  on  March  15,  1493.  The  people  TheretunL 
who  had  despaired  of  his  return  now  welcomed  him  with 
joy,  and  were  ready  to  believe  with  him  that  a  western 
route  to  Asia  had  been  found.  In  triumph,  Columbus 
sought  the  king  and  queen.  He  showed  many  curiosities, 
among  them  some  of  the  natives  of  the  new  lands.  He 
called  them  Indians  because  all  of  eastern  Asia,  including 
China  and  Japan,  was  then  known  as  India.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  received  Columbus  with  honor. 

9.  Second  and  Third  Voyages  of  Columbus.  —  The  report 
that  Columbus  had  found  the  Indies  by  a  short  route 
across  the  Atlantic  caused  intense  excitement  in  Spain. 
The  king  and  queen  immediately  made  plans  to  secure  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  to  convert  the  heathen.  When 
a  fleet  was  fitted  out  for  Columbus  to  make  another  voy- 
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age,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  men  to  go  with  him. 

Sons  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  Spain  crowded 

upon  his  vessels,  eager  to  seek  their  fortimes  in  the  Indies, 

the  land  of  untold  wealth. 
Second  Columbus  sailed  on  his  second  expedition  with  seventeen 

'•oy««<.'493-  vessels   and  about  fifteen  hundred  men.      On  arriving 

at  Hispaniola,  he  built  a  town,  which  he  named  Isabella,  in 


F  THB  VOYAGES  OF  Columbus. 


honor  of  the  queen  who  had  befriended  him.    He  explored 

neighboring  islands,  and  could  not  understand  why  he 

failed  to  find  the  wonderful  cities  of  Asia.     Meanwhile  the 

Unfortunate    colony  on  Hispaniola  did  not  prosper.     Men  who  had  come 

conditloni  In  there  hoping  to  obtain  wealth  quickly  were  disappointed. 

14^-14/36.      They   quarreled   among   themselves,   turned    the   natives 

against  them  by  their  cruelty,  and  then  blamed  Columbus 

for  all  their  troubles. 
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Columbus  returned  to  Spain  to  explain  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  colony.  His  sovereigns  received  him  gra- 
dously.and  in  1498  sent  him 

on  a  third  voyage.      This  ^ 

time  he  did  not  steer  directly 
for  Hispaniola,  but  turned 
his  ships  farther  southward 
in  the  hope  of  passing 
around  China  and  reaching 
India  itself  (Hindustan). 
He  found  land,  but  it  was 
part  of  what  is  now  known 
as  South  America.  Though 
Columbus  knew  that  he  had 
come  upon  a  continent,  yet  ■ 
he  still  hoped  that  it  was 
joined  to  Asia  or  separated 
from  it  by  only  a  narrow 
strait  Sickness  compelled 
bim  to  abandon  his  ex- 
plorations and  return  to 
Hispaniola. 

10.  Columbus  sent  Home 
In  Chains.  —  Misfortunes 
now  came  fast  upon  Colum- 
bus. On  arriving  at  His- 
paniola, he  found  that  in  his 
absence  the  condition  of  the 
colony  had  gone  from  bad 
to  worse.  There  was  re- 
bellion among  the  colonists, 
and  there  was  war  with  the  Indians.  A  man  whom  the 
Spanish    government  had  sent  out  to  make    investiga- 
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tion  of  affairs,  and  take  charge  of  the  colony  if  neces- 
sary, had  declared  himself  governor.  He  put  Columbus 
in  chains,  and  sent  him  back  to  Spain.  The  sight  of 
the  faithful  discoverer  in  irons  aroused  the  sympathy  and 
indignation  of  the  Spanish  people.  The  queen  ordered 
his  immediate  release.  Once  more  he  was  promised  all  his 
rights  in  the  Indies,  but  the  promise  was  not  kept. 

11.  The  Fourth  Voyage  of  Columbus.  His  Death.  —  In 
1502  the  Spanish  government  sent  Columbus  on  a  fourth 
voyage  of  discovery.  The  Pope,  who  was  more  powerful 
than  any  king,  had  divided  the  world  in  half,  giving  to 
Portugal  all  heathen  lands  east  of  a  certain  line,  and  to 
Spain  all  such  lands  west  of  the  line.  Both  nations  had 
accepted  the  division,  and  had  agreed  not  to  interfere  with 
each  other's  explorations.  The  fact  that  the  Portuguese 
had  at  last  reached  India  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
made  Spain  more  desirous  than  ever  to  complete  the  dis- 
covery of  the  western  route  to  India.  So  Columbus 
searched  the  coast  of  Central  America  and  Panama  for 
the  strait  which  he  supposed  lay  between  what  he  called 
Asia  (Cuba)  and  his  new  continent  (South  America). 
Disappointed  again,  he  returned  to  Spain  in  1504,  and 
died  in  Valladolid  in  1506.  The  great  discoverer  never 
knew  that  he  had  found  a  new  world. 

12.  The  Voyages  of  the  Cabots.  —  Now  that  Columbus 
had  led  the  way,  other  navigators  were  not  slow  to  cross 
the  Atlantic.  The  first  to  see  the  mainland  of  North 
America  was  John  Cabot,  an  Italian  in  the  English  serv- 
ice. He  sailed  with  a  single  vessel  in  1497,  landed,  and 
claimed  the  country  for  the  king  of  England.  The  next 
year,  accompanied  by  his  son  Sebastian,  he  crossed  a 
second  time  to  North  America.  The  Cabots  visited  the 
coast  somewhere  between   Cape   Breton   and   Labrador. 
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They  told  of  having  seen  great  quantities  of  fish.     Eng-  whu 

iand  did  not  follow  up  these  voyages,  however,  because  it  ^Riand 

■'  Inoughtoftho 

was  thought  that  the  Cabots  had  found  only  a  cold,  bleak  discovenes 

part  of  Asia.     What  England  wanted  was  India,  the  land  c^""^ 

of    spices   and    precious 

stones.     It  was  not  until 

many  years  later  that  the 

voyages  of    the    Cabots 

assumed    importance. 

Then  England  cited  them 

as  the  basis  of  her  claim 

to  North  America, 

13.  How  America  re- 
ceived its  Ifame. — Anieri- 
cus  Vespucius,  an  Italian, 
whose  name  in  his  native 

language    was    Amerigo 

„  ^     ^  .           ,                ^  Amerigo  Vespucci. 

Vespucci,  made  voyages  ^f.„  „,  ^^^.^  .^  ,^^  ^^^  ^  ^ 

across   the  Atlantic.     In  MMsachg««,  K>noTic>i  Socici,. 

two     of    these     voyages  ^J'J^l":t^:^ZFiot^tiy^'^:1lt''Z^ 

(1501-1504)  he  followed  iiiSeYill=,Spidii,iiiisi».  Hi! {uoily.'u wealthy 
,,  ,  .       ,■  r       ■id  he  Rceived  ■  good  education.    Aboul  iia> 

the     long     coast      Ime      of       he  mnond  id  Seville,  ud  then  became  engaged 

Brazil,  in  South  America.     i'SStSt^'.i'.'To.S'^. 

In    writing  to   his  friends       w«  though,  tor  manj- Teanthw  Vetpucim  «w 

°      ,       ,  ,        ,         tlie  msunland  of  North  Americ  before  C«bol,  but 

he     deSCnbed     the     lands       then  ii  now  [itile  doubt  iHm  Ihe  hooot  of  diicav- 

that  he  had  seen,  and  his  v'l^pVd^.^.'l'^^IIin'r.d -^i.".  m!^- o!U^ 
letters    were    translated    dj;|;h"li"„°',o''coi^"^*n^^i^,''^^cor 

and  printed  in  various  dlKovered,  to  draw  mipi  and  Cham,  and  10 
1  -1-1.  _.       t       •upfrinKi'i  lh«  ippoinlmenl  a(  piloB. 

languages.     The  part  of 

South  America  already  discovered  by  Columbus  lay 
above  the  equator,  where  Asia  was  supposed  to  be.  Ves- 
pucius  explored  land  far  below  the  equator,  in  a  region 
where  no  one  had  dreamed  that  land  existed.    Consequently, 
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In  the  confused  minds  of  the  geographers  of  that  time,  it 

was  thought  that  Columbus  had  found  Asia,  and  Vespucius 

had  discovered  a  "New  World.'*     In  1507  a  professor  in 

a  university  in  an  obscure  German  town  published  a  small 

book  on  geography.     He  divided  the  world  into  the  three 

parts  already  known  for  a  long  time,  Europe,  Asia,  and 

Africa,  and  then   added  as  a  "fourth  part"  the  region  The  "fourth 

described  by  Vespucius.     He  suggested  that  this  "fourth  Jl^rid^^ed 

part,  having    been   discovered   by   Amerigo,"   be  called  America. 

America.     The  suggestion  met  with  favor.     The  name, 

given  first  only  to  Brazil,  was  gradually  extended  to  the 

continent  of  South  America  and  then  to  the  continent 

of  North  America.     Thus  a  mistake  gave  to  Vespucius  an 

honor  that  rightfully  belonged  to  Columbus. 

TOPICAL  ANALYSIS 

1.  The  World  before  America  was  discovered. 

2.  The  Far  East.  — Trade  with  India;  goods ;  the  overland  route  ;  com- 

municai  ion  threatened  ;  result. 

3.  Prince  Hx^^nry  the  Navigator.  —  A  water  route  to  India;    Prince 

Henry's  explorations  ;  effect. 

4.  Christopher  Columbus.  —  Shortest  route  to  India ;  shape  of  the  world. 

5.  Columbus  before  Kings. — Treachery  of  Portugal ;  Spain  gives  aid; 

terms  of  contract. 

6.  The  Spirit  of  Columbus.  —  Difficulties  of  the  voyage ;  faith  of  Columbus. 

7.  Columbus  sets  Saiu  —  Ships  ;  crew;  danger  of  mutiny. 

8.  Columbus  Lands.  —  Discoveries;   settlement  at  Hispaniola;  return  to 

Spain. 

9.  Second  and  Third  Voyages  of  Columbus.  —  Effect  of  discoveries  on 

Spain;  Hispaniola  ;  third  voyage  ;  South  America  reached. 

10.  Columbus  sent  Home  in  Chains. 

11.  The  Fourth  Voyage  of  Columbus  :  Death.  — Division  of  the  world; 

Portuguese  route  to  India ;  effect  on  Spain  ;  Columbus  disappointed  in 
hope  of  western  route. 

12.  The  Voyages  of  the  Cabots. — North  American  discoveries;  judged 

unimportant. 

13.  How  America  received  its  Name.  —  South  America  visited ;  Amerigo 

Vespucci  honored. 
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THE   NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN 


Origin  of  the 
Indian. 


Physical 
traits. 


Dress< 


14.  Origin  of  the  Indian.  — Though  the  great  discoverer 
had  not  found  India,  he  had  found  a  new  world  and  a  new 
race.  The  name  "  Indian,"  which  Columbus  gave  to  this 
new  race  because  he  thought  that  he  had  reached  India, 
remains  the  name  of  the  race  to-day.  No  one  knows 
where  the  Indians  came  from ;  doubtless  they  have  lived 
in  America  for  thousands  of  years.^ 

Indians  are  usually  tall  and  erect.  Their  complexion  is 
of  a  reddish  brown  or  copper  color.  They  have  high 
cheek-bones,  small,  deep-set  eyes,  straight  black  hair,  and 
little  or  no  beard. 

15.  Dress  and  Ornament  — The  life  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  was  quite  different 
from  their  life  to-day.  Their  dress  was  rude  and  meager. 
In  summer  the  men  wore  no  clothing  except  a  short  apron 

• 

1  In  different  parts  of  the  United  States  there  are  mounds  which  have  long 
been  the  subject  of  discussion.  They  are  especially  numerous  in  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  valleys.  They  are  of  various  shapes,  and  some  of  them  are  so 
large  that  it  must  have  taken  great  labor  to  build  them.  It  was  formerly 
the  general  belief  that  these  mounds  were  made  by  a  superior  race  that  lived 
in  this  country  before  the  Indians.  This  supposed  prehistoric  race  is  known 
as  the  "  Mound  Builders."  Recent  investigations  tend  to  show,  however,  that 
Indians  built  the  mounds,  and  that,  while  some  are  undoubtedly  of  great 
antiquity,  none  are  as  old  as  they  were  once  thought  to  be.  Some  have  cer- 
tainly been  built  since  the  white  men  came  to  America,  for  tools,  utensils,  and 
trinkets  of  European  origin  have  been  found  in  them.  The  mounds  were  used 
88  sites  for  towns,  or  places  for  defense,  religious  ceremonies,  or  cemeteries. 

z6 
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around  the  waist,  but  in  winter  they  wore  a  shirt  and 

leggings  made  of  skins.     Their  shoes,  called  moccasins, 

were  also  made  of  skins.     On  great  days  the  warrior,  for  Ornament 

every  man  was  a  warrior,  would  clothe  himself  in  robes  of 

skin  or  fur,  gaudily  decorated  with  beads,  feathers,  claws 

and  teeth  of  animals,  snake-skins,  or  even  human  fingers. 

His  hair  would  be  plumed 

with  eagle  feathers.      The 

dress  of  the  women  was  a 

loose-fitting   sack,  without 

sleeves,  and  a  short  skirt 

fastened  at  the   waist   by 

a  belt  or  girdle.    Generally 

the  garments  of  the  women 

were  made   of   skins,   but 

sometimes  they  were  made 

of  the  inner  bark  of  trees 

with    the    end    split    into 

strips  for  fringe.    Men  and 

women  wore  ornaments  of 

copper,  and  painted  their 

faces  and  bodies  with  many 

colors. 

16.   Numbers.  —  So  far 
as  we  know,  the  Indians  ^  ^,^^,^,^  ,„^^^„ 

were   never    a    numerous  p™ .  a-.™,  m  h.™.-.  n™. ^,. 

people.      In  what  is  now 

the  United  States,  their  numbers  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery probably  did  not  exceed  half  a  million  —  about  one  Number* 
person  to  every  six  square  miles  of  territory.  Yet  this 
sparse  population  was  divided  into  many  tribes,  in  most 
cases  separated  one  from  another  by  considerable  areas  of 
land. 
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be  I?'   Organization.  —  There  were  as  many  tribes  as  there 

were  languages.     AH  of  a  tribe  dwelt  together,  hunted  and 

6shed  together,  and  together  made  war  upon  some  other 

tribe.     Every   tribe   had   its  head   man,  or   sachem,  who 

looked  after  all  civil  affairs,  and  chiefs  who  attended  to 

matters  of  war.     There  were  no  laws,  and  neither  sachems 

nor  chiefs  could  command   obedience.     They  could  only 

advise;  yet  they  were  held 

in   such   respect    that    they 

wielded      great      influence. 

Sometimes     kindred    tribes 

joined  into  a  confederacy. 

Every  tribe  dwelt  in  a 
village,  which  was  usually 
surrounded  by  a  high  fence, 
or  palisade,  made  of  trunks 
of  trees.  The  Indian's  home 
was  his  wigwam.  It  varied 
from  a  round  tent  of  skins 
or  bark,  in  which  a  single 
family  lived,  to  a  house  more 
Palisaded  Indian  Villagk.  than  two  hundred  feet  long, 

AIcodUd  »Ulage  of  Pomrirjck.  on  AlbemuU  Sound,  in      Which      tWCHty      families 

might  live.  The  framework 
of  these  long  houses  was  made  of  poles  ;  the  sides  and  roofs 
were  covered  with  bark.  The  interior  was  divided  into 
compartments  like  stalls  in  a  sta;:,le,  and  a  family  lived  in 
each  compartment.  There  were  no  chimneys.  Fires  were 
kindled  upon  the  ground,  and  the  smoke  escaped  through 
openings  left  in  the  top  of  the  wigwam. 

18.  Occupations.  —  While  every  Indian  was  a  hunter  and 
fisherman,  only  the  prairie  tribes  of  the  West  and  the  tribes 
of   the  far   North  lived  entirely  by  hunting  and  fishing. 
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Others  depended  more  or  less  upon  agriculture.  No 
individual  owned  land,  but  each  family  bad  the  use  of  as 
much  as  it  could  cultivate.  The  chief  product  was  Indian 
corn,  or  maize,  though  beans,  pumpkins,  sunflowers,  and 
tobacco  were  also  planted.  Tobacco  came  to  be  important 
ia  the  history  of  our  country,  but  Europeans  had  never 
seen  it  until  they  found  the  Indians  using  it. 

To  prepare  a  field  for  cultivation,  the  Indians  killed  the 
trees  by  burning  or  girdling.  Between  the  charred  stumps 
and  dead  trunks  they  planted  the  seed.    The  crop  was 
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worked  with  hoes  of  wood  or  bone.  All  the  hard  work, 
from  hoeing  in  the  fields  to  carrying  the  poles  and  cover- 
ings of  the  wigwams  when  the  village  was  moved,  was  done 
by  the  women.  When  the  men  were  not  engaged  in  war, 
hunting,  or  fishing,  they  spent  the  time  sleeping,  smoking, 
or  gambling. 

Indians  made  pottery,  but  it  was  very  crude ;  many  of 
their  utensils  were  wooden.  Their  fishhooks  were  of  bone. 
Of  all  their  products  the  most  artistic  was  the  canoe,  which 
was  made  of  the  bark  of  the  birch  or  elm.  It  was  graceful 
and  Ught,  yet  very  strong,  enabling  the  Indian  to  glide 
smftly  over  the  water.    When  neither  birch  nor  elm  could 
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The 

wampum. 


Amuse- 
ments. 


Birch-bark  Canoe. 


be  had,  the  canoe  was  made  by  hollowing  out  a  tree  trunk 
An  article  of  much  value  to  the  Indian  was  the  "wam- 
pum," a  string  of  beads  made  from  shells.     It  was  worn 

as  an  ornament,  used 
as    money,   and   em- 
ployed to  keep  rec- 
^^  ords     of     important 
events.     It  was  used 
also  to  confirm  com- 
pacts.    When  tribes 
made  peace,  they  exchanged  the  wampum.    When  a  man 
became  betrothed  to  a  woman,  he  gave  her  wampum. 

The  Indians  had  no  written  language ;  yet,  though 
they  knew  nothing  about  books,  their  life  was  not  with- 
out amusements,  for  dances,  feasts,  and  games  were  fre- 
quent. They  were  much  given  to  trading,  even  among 
themselves ;  they  bartered  ornaments  and  trinkets  and 
articles  of  food.     The  only  kind  of  domestic  animal  in  the 
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Indian  village  was  a  small  dog.      Horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  and  pigs  were  brought  to  America  by  Europeans. 

19.  The  Family.  —  Every  tribe  was  made  up  of  clans, 
or  families.  Kinship  was  reckoned  through  the  female 
The  clan.  line  only,  and  the  children  belonged  to  the  clan  of  the 
mother.  The  husband  lived  with  his  wife^s  people,  but  he 
never  became  a  member  of  her  clan.  He  was  always  con- 
sidered an  outsider  in  the  wigwam,  and  his  wife  could  turn 
him  out  if  she  wished.  He  had  no  control  over  his  own 
children,  but,  when  he  went  back  to  bis  own  clan,  he  ruled 
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the  children  belonging  to  his  sister  or  other  female  relative. 
Inheritance  also  was  through  the  female  line.  The  little 
personal  property  that  a  warrior  had  owned  did  not  go  to 
his  own  sons,  but  to  the  sons  of  his  mother  or  of  his  sister. 
Whenever  the  office  of  sachem,  or  of  chief,  was  hereditary, 
it  descended  in  the  same  way. 

20.  Religion.  —  The  Indian  had  many  gods.     The  most  The  work 
common  belief  was  that  the  gods  or  spirits  dwelt  in  the  ***  spirits, 
beasts  of  the  forest.     In  some  tribes  the  belief  was  strong 

that  even  inanimate  things,  such  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
stars,  the  winds,  rivers,  mountains,  and  trees,  held  spirits. 
The  howl  of  a  wolf,  the  twitter  of  a  bird,  the  snapping  of 
a  twig,  the  Indian  took  to  have  some  influence,  for  good 
or  evil,  upon  his  life.  He  thought  disease  came  from  evil 
spirits.  The  "medicine  man,"  who  was  both  physician 
and  priest,  pretended  to  cure  disease  by  driving  away  the 
evil  spirit.  When  an  Indian  died,  he  went  to  the  "  happy 
hunting  grounds." 

Each  clan  had  a  special  protecting  god,  generally  some 
beast,  reptile,  fish,  or  fowl.  This  creature  was  the  clan's 
"  totem  "  and  from  it  the  clan  took  its  name,  such  as  the 
bear  clan,  the  hawk  clan,  or  the  eel  clan.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  a  clan  to  believe  that  it  had  descended  from 
its  totem.  Every  Indian  was  very  proud  of  his  totem.  Its  The  tatem« 
figure  was  painted  on  his  shield,  his  clothing,  and  his  wig- 
wam, and  was  tattooed  on  his  body. 

Besides  the  protecting  god  of  his  clan,  the  Indian  fre- 
quently had  a  god  of  his  own.     This  was  his  "  nianitou."  The 
He  carried  on  his  person  the  claw  of  an  animal,  the  skin  "*^'*^**^'*' 
of  a  snake,  or  the  feather  of  a  bird,  to  represent  his  mani- 
tou,  and  to  it  he  prayecj  for  what  he  wanted. 

21.  Character.  —  The    Indian   was    self-confident    and 
haughty.      He  regarded    himself   and   his  tribe  as  the 
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Bad  side  of 
the  Indian 
character. 


Weapons. 


center  of  all  greatness.  In  the  presence  of  strangers  he 
was  polite,  but  reserved.  When  alone  with  his  people, 
he  was  fond  of  chatting  and  joking.  His  highest  ambi- 
tion was  to  have  the  good  opinion  of  his  tribe.  To  him 
this  was  glory,  and  for  this  he  endured  hardships  and 
danger,  and  unflinchingly  faced  death.  When  he  made 
a  promise,  he  kept  it.  He  would  lay  down  his  life  for  a 
friend.  He  was  hospitable  and  charitable.  Every  village 
took  care  of  its  poor. 

But  there  was  another  side  to  the  Indian's  character. 
To  his  enemies  he  was  cruel,  revengeful,  and  treacherous. 
Though  he  never  forgot  a  kindness,  he  never  forgave  an 
injury.  Nor  did  he  draw  a  distinction  between  the  offender 
and  the  people  to  whom  the  offender  belonged.  He  took 
his  revenge  on  any  member  of  the  tribe  he  could  find,  and 
might  take  the  lives  of  many  persons  because  one  of  them 
had  done  him  a  wrong.  He  was  of  a  jealous,  envious 
nature,  and  when  he  had  not  given  his  promise,  was  full 
of  deceit.  Though  he  never  stole  from  his  own  people,  he 
thought  it  no  crime  to  steal  from  another  tribe. 

22.  Habit  in  War.  —  The  Indians  were  warlike,  tribe 
fighting  against  tribe.    They  fought  with  bow  and  arrow, 

club,  spear,  and  tomahawk. 
The  tomahawk  was  a  stone 
hatchet  or  ax.  For  defense 
they  used  a  shield  of  buf- 
falo hide  or  of  wood,  and 
armor  made  of  similar 
material.  Every  Indian  had  a  scalping  knife  with  which 
he  took  the  scalp  and  hair  from  the  head  of  his  victim. 
The  more  scalps  he  had  taken,  the  greater  his  fame  as  a 
warrior.  He  decorated  his  wigwam  with  them,  or  carried 
them  tied  to  his  belt. 


A  Tomahawk. 
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War  was  preceded  by  the  war  dance,  fasting,  and 
prayer.  Brave  as  the  Indians  were,  they  rarely  fought  in 
open  battle.  From  their  treacherous  nature  they  preferred 
to  surprise  their  enemy  from  behind  trees  and  rocks,  or  to 
slay  him  in  his  sleep.  Having  filled  their  pouches  with 
parched  corn  or  dried  meat,  the  warriors  would  creep 
stealthily  through  the  forests,  in  "  Indian  file,"  or  paddle 
their  canoes  along  the  stream,  and  in  the  dead  of  night 
fall  upon  the  village  of  their  foes.  Setting  it  on  fire,  Their  sudden 
they  would  slay  men,  women,  and  children  fleeing  from  *"*^*- 
the  burning  wigwams.  When  their  desire  for  butchery 
was  satisfied,  they  would  march  the  survivors  home  to  be 
tortured.  As  an  Indian  considered  it  weakness  to  show 
signs  of  pain,  the  captive  endured  without  a  groan  the  suf- 
fering inflicted  upon  him,  even  shouting  his  scorn  and  defi- 
ance at  his  tormentors  as  long  as  his  strength  remained. 

23.   Relations  with  the  Whites.  —  The  red  men  at  first  what  the  red 
regarded  the  Europeans  as  supernatural.      The  natives  ^f^thepaJe-*** 
who  watched  the  landing  of  Columbus  thought  his  ships  face,  149a. 
immense  sea  birds,  that  had  brought  the  strange  people 
from  beyond  the  sky,  and  they  stood  in  great  awe  of  the 
newcomers.    When  the  Indians  first  saw  a  man  on  horse- 
back, they  thought  rider  and  horse  were  one  animal,  a 
monster,  half  man  and  half  beast.     When  they  saw  the 
rider  dismount,  they  thought  the  monster  had  come  apart, 
and  they  fled  in  terror.    A  single  bloodhound  could  dis- 
perse a  crowd  of  natives.     But  this  feeling  of  awe  did  not 
last  long.    The  Indians  soon  learned  that  the  whites  were 
only  human,  like  themselves. 

Many  of  the  early  explorers  and  settlers  were  good  men 
who  wished  to  deal  justly  with  the  Indians,  but  others  were 
very  cruel.  White  men  robbed  the  Indians  of  their  land, 
and  killed  them   on  slight  provocation.      The   Indians 
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thirsted  for  revenge,  and  sometimes  banded  together  and 
destroyed  whole  settlements.     Mutual  hatred  and  distrust 
bred  almost  constant  warfare.     Yet  traders  couid  always 
Barter.  find  their  way  to  the  Indian's  heart.     The  eagerness    of 

the  red  man  for  bargains,  and  his 
fondness  for  bright  showy  articles,  made 
barter  with  him  very  profitable.  Trade 
with  the  Indians  was  one  of  the  induce- 
ments for  men  to  emigrate  to  America. 
Simple  wares  and  worthless  trinkets 
were  exchanged  for  valuable  skins  and 
furs. 

The  Indian  readily  accepted  many  of 
the  things  brought  him  by   the   Euro- 
peans.    He   discarded   his   clothing   of 
skins  in  favor  of  blankets,  and  his  crude 
A  SIOUX  -Chibf,  utensils  for  the  better  articles  obtained 

AJitrCtiin.  jj.Qj^  jj^g  white  men.     He  learned  horse- 

The  results     manship  with  remarkable  rapidity.     He  soon  became  ex- 
oi  barter.        pgj.j  j,^  jj^g  ygg  ^f  (.jjg  firearms  furnished  him  by  traders, 
and  turned  them  with  skillful  aim  against  hostile  tribes  of 
his  own  race  and  against  the  white  race. 

The  hostility  between  the  races  had  a  large  influence  on 
the  future  of  America.  It  forced  the  colonists  to  build 
settlements  close  together  for  the  sake  of  protection,  and 
it  accustomed  them  to  the  hardships  of  war.  At  the 
proper  time  they  were  able  to  present  a  compact  and 
sturdy  front  in  their  contest  for  independence.^ 

'  In  the  southwest  corner  of  the  United  Stales,  mainly  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  there  dwelt  tribes  who,  when  the  Europenns  found  them,  were  con- 
tiderabl;  more  advanced  than  the  other  Indians  of  the  United  States.  They 
made  heller  pottery,  and  planted  on  a  larger  scale.  They  could  weave  and 
■pin  fnirly  well,  and  wore  cotton  clothes.  Each  tribe  lived  in  a  pueblo  — 
hence  the  name  of  Foeblo  Indians.    A  pueblo  is  >  village  conusling  of  one  big 
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Pueblo  Houses  o 


house,  built  of  brick  or  stone,  sometimes  ax  stories  high.  Possibly  as  many  as 
live  thousand  Indians  would  live  in  one  pueblo.  The  pueblos  were  sometime* 
built  on  ledges  in  tbe  perpendicular  sides  of  great  cations,  and  the  people 
who  lived  in  them  are  known  as  *'  clifi  dwellers."  Some  of  the  pueblos  are 
still  inhabited.  In  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru  there  were  tribes  still 
further  advanced.  They  had  populous  cities,  highly  cultivated  fields,  and  good 
TOadi.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cities  lived  in  some  degree  of  luxury  and  splen- 
dor. They  had  comfortable  homes,  well-made  clothes,  and  finely  wrought 
pottery.  Precious  metals  were  so  plentiful  that  ornaments  of  all  kinds  and 
vessels  for  eating  and  drinking  were  made  of  gold  and  silver.  When  the 
Spaniards  found  this  scmi-civiliiation,  they  marveled  at  it  and  made  spoil  of 
itiricbe*. 


CHAPTER   III 

SPA>aSH  EXPLORATIONS  AND   SETTLEMENTS 

24.  Hispaniola.  —  Before  Columbus  died,  gold  had  been 
discovered  on  the  island   of   Hispaniola  (Hayti).      The 

The  rush  of  sluggish  settlement  of  discontented  idlers  soon  changed  to  a 
MciSs^  feverish  colony  of  eager  gold  seekers.  Men  flocked  there 
from  Spain  —  good  men  and  bad  men.  But  as  is  usual 
when  a  rush  is  made  to  a  new-found  place,  in  the  hope  of 
making  fortunes  quickly  without  work,  the  bad  men  out* 
numbered  the  good.  There  were  adventurers  ready  to 
face  any  danger,  camp  followers  of  the  many  wars  then 
being  waged  in  Europe,  and  criminals  whom  Spain,  glad 
to  be  rid  of,  had  let  loose  from  her  jails.  The  island  was 
the  scene  of  much  lawlessness  and  turmoil,  but  in  spite  of 
it  the  colony  grew,  and  from  it  the  Spanish  settlements 
in  the  New  World  spread. 

25.  Balboa.  —  The  first  settlement  on  the  mainland  was 
made  in  1 509,  on  the  isthmus  now  called  Panama,  where 
gold  had  been  found.  One  of  the  colonists,  Nuftez  de 
Balboa,  while  on  an  exploring  ejcpedition,  came  to  a  sea 
that  stretched  far  away  in  the  distance.  Wading  into  the 
water  to  the  depth  of  his  thighs,  he  claimed  possession  of 

Discovery  of  the  sea  and  all  lands  bordering  upon  it  in  the  name  of  his 
0^n^isi3     sovereign  in  Spain.     He  called  it  the  South  Sea ;  he.  and 
his  companions  did  not  know  that  they  saw  the  immense 
Pacific  Ocean.     They  still  thought  that  Asia  was  near. 
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SPANISH  EXPLORATIONS  AND  SETTLEMENTS    •; 

36.  Poace  de  Leon.  — There  was  an  old  story  that  some-  The 
where  in  Asia  was  a  fouatain  whose  waters  would  give  Jt'^^^ 
perpetual    youth   to    all   who 

drank  of  them.  The  Indians 
had  told  of  such  a  fountain  on 
an  island  toward  the  north, 
and  many  of  the  Spaniards 
believed  it  was  the  wonderful 
fountain  of  youth.  Juan  Fence 
de  Leon  had  grown  wealthy  in 
the  West  Indies,  but  he  had 
also  grown  old.  So,  hoping 
to  find  the  fountain,  he  ob- 
tained   permission    from    the 

king  to  discover  and  settle  the 

.  ,      ,  PoNCB  DB  Leon. 

island.  .^  .    •  .,u       „     . 

AtH  an  engraving  in     Hencra,    1718. 

He  sailed   northward  from 
Porto  Rico,   and  sighted  land  on   Easter  Sunday,    i5I3> 
Because  in  Spanish  the  day  is  known  as   Pascua  Florida, 
he  called   the   land   Florida.      Landing  near  the  present 
site  of  St,  Augustine,  he  took  possession  of  the  country 
for  the  king  of  Spain.      He  sailed  down  the  east  coast,  Podcc 
rounded  Florida,  and  examined  the  western  shore  toward  ^^^^ 
the  north.      But  he  could  neither  find  the  fountain  nor  Florida, 
decide  whether  Florida  was  an  island.     De  Leon  came 
again  to  Florida,  in  1521,  to  plant  a  colony,  but  in  a  fight 
with  Indians  received  a  wound  which  caused  htm  to  sail 
for  Cuba,  where  he  died  from  his  injury.     The  old  man 
lost  his  fortune  and  his  life  in  his  search  for  perpetual 
youth, 

37.  Golf  of  Kezico  Explored.  —  Before  Ponce  de  Leon 
made  his  second  visit,  it  had  been  learned  that  Florida  was 
not  an  island.    In  15 19  Alvarez  de  Pineda  sailed  along  the 
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coast  from  Florida  to  Mexico.  He  gave  a  very  accurate 
description  of  the  coast  line.  In  this  voyage  De  Pineda 
entered  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  now  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Mississippi. 

2S.  The  Globe  Circumnavigated. — Spain  put  forth  greater 
effort  to  discover  a  short  route  to  Asia  by  way  of  the  west 
Ferdinand  Magellan  was  in  command  of  a  fleet  that  sailed 
from  Spain,  1519,10  search  for  a  passage  around  South 
America.     He  sailed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  that  conti- 
nent to  its  southern  limit,  and 
passing    through    the    strait 
that  now  bears  his  name,  came 
out  into  an  ocean  which  he 
called  the  Pacific.   He  crossed 
this  ocean  and  discovered  the 
Philippine  Islands,  where  he 
was  killed  in    a    fight   with 
the  natives.    One  of  his  ves- 
sels arrived  in  Spain  in  1522, 
having  returned  by  way  of 
FERDINAND  MAr.ELLAN.  ^^e    Capc    of    Good    Hopc. 

one  left  of  the  fleet,  brought  back  but  eighteen  of  the 
more  than  two  hundred  men  who  three  years  before  had 
started  on  their  perilous  enterprise.  The  voyage  proved 
conclusively  that  the  earth  is  round,  for  the  ship  had 
sailed  out  to  the  west  and  had  come  back  from  the  east 
29.  Searching  for  the  Western  Passage.  —  Magellan's 
route  to  Asia  was  too  long ;  the  Portuguese  already  had  a 
much  shorter  way  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Yet 
there  was  still  the  hope  that  somewhere  to  the  north  of 
Florida  a  short  passage  might  be  found.  So  the  Spanish 
monarch  granted  to  Lucas  Vasqvez  de  Ayllon  the  right  to 
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settle  the  country  north  of  the  Florida  peninsula,  provided 

he  made  a  search  for  the  passage  to  Asia.  By  1524  the 
I  Atlantic  coast  had  been  explored,  through  the  efforts  of 
;        De  Ayllon,  aS  far  as  Maryland.     In  1525,  Est^van  Gomez  Gomei,i595 

explored  the  coast  from  Florida  to  Labrador.     His  voyage 

completed  the  exploration  of  the  whole  coast  line  from 
'        Labrador  to  the  end  of  South  America. 
i  30.  Expedition  of  De  Narvaez.     Adventures  of  De  Vaca. —  m*^'" 

Besides  the  hope  of  discovering  the  northwest  passage,  1519-1531, 
!  there  was  a  new  reason  for  exploring 
:  the  land  to  the  north.  Hernando 
(  Cortez  had  conquered  Mexico.  There 
j  he  had  found  abundance  of  gold  and 
I  silver,  and  a  condition  of  life  very 
j        superior  to  that  of  the  natives  in  the 

West  Indies.      (See  footnote,  page  24.) 
'        Hopes  of  finding  another  rich  country 

now  inflamed  the  Spaniards.     Pdnfilo 
I        de  Narvaez  secured  from  Spain  a  grant 

of  the  whole  country  along  the  northern 

coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     He  left 
I        Cuba  in  1528  with  four  hundred  men, 
\        and  landed  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida. 
j        Thence  he  marched  into  the  interior, 
I        but  came  upon  no  treasure.     On  returning  to  the  coast  De  Narvae* 
I        he  could  not  find  his  ships.      The  men   built   five   frail    "g^"    ' 
'       boats,  suffering  so  much  from  hunger  in  the  meantime  that 
I        they  had  to  eat  their  horses.    They  beat  along  the  coast 
I        toward  the  west  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 

where  two  of  the  boats  were  lost  and  all  on  board  were 
j  drowned.  Later  the  three  other  boats  were  wrecked  off 
!        the  coast  of  Louisiana,  or  Texas,  and  all  of  their  crews, 

except  three  white  men  and  a  negro,  died  of  hunger  and 
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Wanderings 
of  De  Vaca, 
15*8-1536. 


i53»-i533- 


exposure  or  were  killed  by  natives.     The  four  survivors 

were  made  captives  by  the  Indians,  and  were  passed  about 

from  tribe  to  tribe  through  Louisiana  and  Texas.      After 

six  years  of  wandering  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Gulf 

of  California,  where  Spaniards  from  Mexico  gave  them 

relief.      One    of    the    four, 

Cabeza  de   Vaca,  wrote   an 

account  of  his  adventures. 

31.   Hernando   de    Soto.  -~ 
Francisco  Pizarro,  from  the 
Spanish  colony  at  Panama, 
had  conquered  Peru,  a  richer 
empire   than    Mexico.      One 
of  his  officers,  Hernando  de 
Soto,  after  enriching  himself 
in  the  conquest  of  Peru,  had 
returned  to  Spain.     Kindled 
by  ambition  to  outrival  Pi- 
zarro, he  obtained  the  king's 
permission    to    conquer   the 
parts  of  the  New  World  north 
of  Mexico.      With   an   army 
of  about  six  hundred  men, 
some  of  them  from  the  best 
families  of  Spain,  he  landed, 
in  1539,  at  Tampa  Bay.on  the 
west  coast  of   Florida.      He 
sent  his  ships  back  to  Cuba, 
and  began  his  march  up  the  peninsula.     De  Soto  treated 
the  friendly  and  the  hostile  Indians  with  equal  cruelty. 
He  robbed  them,  and  then  put  them  to  death  or  com- 
pelled them  to  carry  the  heavy  baggage.     To  make  them 
do  the  work  he  chained  them  in  couples  by  the  neck. 
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32.  De  Soto's  March.  — The  march  through  forest  and  DeSotoin 
swamp  was  toilsome,  and  Indians  harassed  the  invaders.  Alabama, 
No  gold  was  found,  and  even  to  obtain  food  became  diffi-  ^s*"- 
cult.     The  winter  was  spent  in  FloridiT,  but  in  the  spring 
of  1540  the  march  was  resumed.     Fights  with  the  Indi- 
ans continued.     De  Soto  crossed  Georgia  and  passed  into 
Alabama,  still  vainly  searching  for  gold.     He  pressed  oa 


Db  Soto's  Discovery  of  the  Mcssissifpi. 

After  the  picture  bj'  W.  H.  Povell,  in  Ibe  Cupitol  U  Wuhingran. 

second  winter  the  Spaniards  camped  on  the  Yazoo.  In  1 541  DeSoto 
they  came  to  a  high  bluff  at  a  point  near  the  present  city  of  ^^^J^^    , 
Memphis,  and  saw  below  them  the  great  Mississippi  River.'  1541, 

'  Wbether  De  Soto  was  the  diacorerer  of  the  Miisiraippi  is  a  matter  of  dii* 
pate.  Some  give  the  credit  of  the  discovery  to  De  Pineda,  who  is  geaerally 
(apposed  to  have  entered  its  mouth  in  1519.  (See  Sec.  27.)  Others  give  the 
credit  to  De  Vaca,  who  leemi  to  have  crossed  the  river  in  ijiS,  (See 
See.  yx) 
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33.  Death  of  De  Soto.  —  De  Soto  and  his  followers  crossed 
into  Arkansas,  and  there  spent  the  third  winter.  It  is  prob- 
able that  explorations  were  made  as  far  north  as  Missouri. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  of  that  once  proud  army 
had  lost  their  lives,  and  no  gold  had  been  found.    Early 
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in  1542  the  expedition  returned  through  Louisiana  to  the 
Mississippi  River.  De  Soto  died,  and  in  the  darkness  of 
night  his  companions  sunk  the  body  in  the  river,  to  con- 
ceal his  death  from  the  Indians.  The  survivors  of  the 
expedition  floated  down  the  Mississippi  in  boats  which 
they  built  themselves,  and  skirting  the  Gulf  coast,  at 
length  found  safety  in  the  settlements  on  the  Mexican 
shore. 
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34.  Nortli  America  a  Continent.  Coronado.  —  Mean- 
while explorations  were  being  made  nortiiward  from 
Mexico.  The  most  famous  of  the  western  expeditions 
was  led  by  Francisco  de  Coronado,  who  set  out  to  find  Tho 

the  seven  wealthy  cities  of  Cibola,  about  which   he  had  p^^^d* 
heard  wonderful  reports.     These  cities  proved  to  be  only   is40-i54a- 
seven  pueblo  villages.     Yet   the  expedition  was  not   an 
entire  failure,  for  Coronado  succeeded  in  crossing  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico.     He  went  north  probably  as  far 
as  Kansas  and  Nebraska.    Though  De  Soto  and  Coro- 
nado found  no  gold,  they  had  proved  that  from  Florida 
to  California  there  stretches  a  wide  continent.     It  was 
believed  that  the  continent  dwindled  to  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  somewhere  about  Virginia.     Consequently  the  rivers 
and  bays  from  Virginia  northward    were 
searched  for  many  years  longer  in  hopes  of 
finding  the  passage  to  Asia. 

35.  Catholic  Missionaries  In  Florida.  — 
The  priests  of  the  Catholic  Church  who  came 
over  to  America  with  the  Spaniards  strove 
hard  to  prevent  harsh  conduct  toward  the 
Indians.  The  king  always  made  grants  of 
land  upon  the  condition  that  the  natives 
should  be  treated  kindly,  and  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  convert  them  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  hostility  of  the  Indians,  which 
ill-treatment  had  aroused,  was  the  chief  cause  Spanish  monk. 
of  many  failures  to  settle   Florida.      With 

the  permission  of  the  king,  a  company  of  priests  landed  Unsuccesafui 
on  the  coast  of  Florida  in  1 549,  for  the  purpose  of  mak-  ^^leFiorid*, 
ing  a  peaceful  settlement.     They  were  unarmed  and  unac-  1549-1559- 
companied  by  soldiers,  but  the  Indians,  who  had  learned 
to  distrust  all  whites,  killed  some  of  these  holy  men  and 
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drove  the  rest  away.  Another  unsuccessful  attempt  at  a 
peaceful  settlement,  in  1559,  put  an  end  for  a  time  to 
Spanish  efforts  to  colonize  Florida.  The  country  gave  no 
promise  of  gold,  while  the  rich  mines  of  the  West  Indies, 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru,  poured  wealth  into 
the  treasury  oC  Spain,  and  turned  the  attention  of  the  gold 
seekers  toward  the  south. 

36.  Extent  of  the  Spanish  Claim. — Spain  still  claimed 
Florida,  however.  Indeed,  the  whole  continent  was  claimed 
because  of  discovery  and  explorations,  and  because  the 
Pope  had  given  the  western  half  of  the  world  to  Spain. 
On  Spanish  maps  Florida  extended  westward  to  New 
Mexico  and  northward  beyond  Quebec. 

TOPICAL  ANALYSIS 

24.  HiSPANIOLA. 

25.  Balboa. — The  first  settlement  on  the  mainland;  Panama,  1509;  Balboa 

discovers  the  Pacific. 

26.  Ponce  de  Leon. — The  fountain  of  youth  ;  discovery  of  Florida. 

27.  Gulf  of  Mexico  explored.  —  De  Pineda. 

28.  The  Globe  Circumnavigated.  —  Straits  of  Magellan;  the  Philippines 

discovered. 

29.  Searching  for  the  Western  Passage. — De  Ayllon  explores  coast  as 

far  north  as  Maryland;    Gomez  completes  exploration  of  Atlantic 
coast  line. 

30.  Expedition  of  De  Narvaez.    Adventures  of  De  Vaca.  —  Explora- 

tion from  Florida  to  the  Mississippi. 

31-33.  Hernando  de  Soto.  —  March  ;  discovery  of  Mississippi ;  death  of 
De  Soto. 

34,  North  America  a  Continent.  Coronado.  —  Western  country  ex- 
plored; from  Florida  to  California  one  continent. 

35»  Catholic  Missionaries  in  Florida.  —  Attempts  at  peaceful  settlement 

36.  The  Spaniards  claim  the  Continent. 


CHAPTER  IV 

FRENCH  EXPLORATIONS  AND  SETTLEMENTS 

37.  Conditions  in  Enrope.  — While  explorations  in  Amer- 
ica were  taking  place,  Europe  yet  lingered  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  Middle  Ages.  Many  of  the  old  ideas  had 
not  yet  passed  away.  Nations  had  little  respect  for  the 
rights  of  one  another.  Corsairs  scoured  the  sea,  and  The 
even  in  times  of  peace  plundered  the  vessels  of  other  corsaiw, 
nations.  If  it  was  necessary  for  their  purpose,  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  kill  the  seamen  of  the  vessels  they  attacked. 
Though  they  generally  sailed  in  their  own  ships,  their 
kings  encouraged  them  and  shared  in  their  booty.  Spain, 
France,  and  England  all  had  their  corsairs. 

The  feeling  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  was  very  The 
bitter.  In  a  frenzy,  bom  of  a  mixture  of  religion  and  ^^^ 
politics,  they  put  each  other  to  death.  All  Spain  was 
Catholic.  In  France,  the  Protestant  (Huguenot)  party  was 
strong,  though  not  in  the  majority.  In  England,  first  one 
party,  then  the  other,  controlled,  until  finally  Protestantism 
prevailed.  Many  of  the  rich  cargoes  going  from  the  New 
World  to  Spain  were  seized  by  Protestant  corsairs  of 
France  and  England. 

38.  Giovanni  da  Verrazano. — French  fishermen  had  early  French 
followed  in  the  track  of  the  Cabots  to  the  fishing  banks  of  ^^^^^  ^ 
Newfoundland.     For  a  long  time,  however,  France  was  coast, 
unable,  because  of  war  with  Spain,  to  undergo  the  cost  of  '523-1524. 
exploration.     Nevertheless,  an  Italian  named  Verrazano, 

IS 
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a  corsair  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  France,  explored 
the  coast  from  North  Carolina  to  Newfoundland.  He  dis- 
rovered  New  York  Bay  and  Narragansett  Bay. 
The  Fnsnch  39-  Jacqucs  Caiticr  in  Canada.  —  At  length  the  French 
in  Canada,  government  endeavored  to  gain  a  foothold  in  America. 
534  543-  ^j^g  king,  Francis  I,  had  long  looked  with  envy  upon  the 
mines  of  wealth  which  his  Spanish  rival  owned  beyond 
the  seas.  Though  a  Catholic  himself,  the  king  declined 
to  submit  to  the  Pope's  division  of  the  world  between 
Spain  and  Portugal.  He  said,  "  The  kings  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  taking  possession  of  the  New  World  without 
giving  me  a  part ;  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  article  in 
Adam's  will,  which  gives  them  America."  So  when 
opportunity  came,  he  sent  Jacques  Cartier  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  and  exploration.  In  1534  Cartier  cruised  along 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  and  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  claiming  th^  country  for  France. 
The  next  year  he  again  sailed  from  France  to  Canada,  and 
ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  River  as  far  as  Montreal  In 
1 54 1  Cartier  attempted  to  plant  a  colony  in  Canada,  but  on 
account  of  the  rigorous  climate  the  colonists  returned  to 
France. 

40.  Hugttenots  in  South  Carolina.  —  In  order  to  provide 
a  refuge  for  his  people,  who  were  suffering  greatly  in 
the  religious  wars,  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  a  French  noble- 
man of  the  Huguenot  faith,  formed  the  design  of  planting 
a  colony  in  America.  Having  obtained  permission  from 
Charles  IX,  the  new  king  of  France,  Coligny  sent  out  Jean 
Ribault,  in  1562,  to  find  a  suitable  place  for  a  settlement. 
Ribault  landed  at  the  St.  Johns  River,  in  Florida,  and 
claimed  the  country  for  the  king  of  France.  Proceeding 
French  at  northward  along  the  coast,  the  Frenchmen  entered  Port 
5.C.,  isS'     Royal  harbor,  in  South  Carolina,     Here  they  began  the 
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erection  of  a  fort  which  they  called  Charlesfort,  in  honor 
of  the  king.  Ribault  left  thirty  men  to  hold  the  fort, 
while  he  returned  to  France  to  bring  out  a  colony.  The 
men  who  remained  at  Port  Royal  would  not  work  to  raise 
crops  for  themselves,  but  spent  their  time  in  a  fruitless 
hunt  for  gold.  Of  course,  starvation  soon  threatened 
them,  and  they  dared  not  wait  for  Ribault's  return.  Build- 
mg  a  clumsy  boat,  they  tried  to  cross  the  ocean.  They  were 
picked  up  by  an  English  vessel  just  in  time  to  save  them 
from  perishing  from  hunger  and  thirst. 

41.  Hagoenots  in  Florida.  —  In  1564  Coligny  sent  out  French  In 
another  party  of  Huguenots  under  Reni  de  Laudonnifere.  1564-156^ 
They  built  a  fort  on  the 
SL  Johns  River,  not  far 
from  the  present  city  of 
Jacksonville,  and  named  it 
Caroline   for   the   French 

king,   the  Latin  name  for  < 

Charles  being  Carolus. 
As  in  the  case  of  the 
former  Huguenot  expedi- 
tion, most  of  the  men  were 

soldiers    and    adventurers, 

,        ,  .     ^        ..  FoBT  Caroline, 

who    hoped    to    discover  ^     „  „  .  ,. 

'^  From  Dc  Bry  1  Voyijo. 

gold.      There  were   none 

to  till  the  soil,  and  the  old  story  of  famine  and  discontent 
was  repeated.  Some  of  the  more  desperate  characters 
turned  pirates  and  preyed  upon  the  Spanish  commerce  of 
the  West  Indies.  Fort  Caroline  was  about  to  be  aban- 
doned, when  Ribault  arrived  in  a  fleet  loaded  with  pro- 
visions and  filled  with  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  king  of  Spain  looked  upon  the  French  occupation 
of  Florida  with  great  alarm ;  the  foreign  fort,  so  near  the 
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West  Indies,  threatened  his  rich  provinces  and  made 
easier  the  destruction  of  his  commerce.  He  hurried 
Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles  to  Florida  to  suppress  the 
French  colony  and  hold  the  country  for  Spain.  The  fleet 
of  Menendez,  with  five  hundred  soldiers  besides  sailors  and 
colonists  on  board,  reached  the  Florida  coast  in  1565,  only 
a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  Ribault.  The  Spaniards 
at  once  began  to  make  a  fortification.  This  work  was 
the  beginning  of  St   Augustine,  the  oldest  city  in  the 


In  Florida, 
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United  States.  Ribault  embarked  most  of  the  French 
forces  on  his  fleet,  in  order  to  attack  Menendez  before 
the  Spanish  intrenchments  could  be  completed.  Lau- 
donni^re  was  left  at  Fort  Caroline  with  a  small  garrison, 
A  storm  scattered  and  wrecked  the  French  fleet.  Menen- 
'  dez  immediately  marched  across  the  country  to  Fort 
Caroline,  where  he  fell  upon  the  feeble  garrison  and 
overpowered  it.  Little  mercy  was  shown,  and  but  few 
escaped.      When  Menendez  came  upon  the  Frenchmen 
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who  had  been  on  the  shipwrecked  fleet,  he  put  them  also 
to  death. 

In  plundering  the  West  Indies,  Frenchmen  had  killed 
Spaniards  after  their  surrender.     Menendez  had  avenged 
his  countrymen.    It  was  again  the  Frenchmen's  turn.    But 
their  revenge  did  not  come  through  the  French  king,  a 
timid   man,  afraid  to  risk  a  war  with  Spain.      It  came 
through  a  citizen   of    France,  Dominique   de   Gourgues, 
who  sold  his  estates  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  ex- 
pedition,     Gourgues  and  his  men  landed  in   Florida  in 
1567,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  an  Indian  tribe  against 
whom  the  Spaniards  had  made  war.     The  Spaniards,  not  French  and 
dreaming  of  danger,  suddenly  found  French  and  Indians  defe^the 
swarming  around  them.     In  the  assault  every  man  of  the  Spaniards 
Spanish    garrison   was    killed,  except  about  fifty,  whom  caroikie  in 
Gourgues  hanged.   The  revenge  of  the  French  would  have  FioHda, 
been  complete,  had  not  Menendez  himself  been  absent  in  *^^' 
Spain.     Soon  after  accomplishing  the  object  of  his  visit, 
Gourgues  sailed  away  from  Florida. 

The  Spaniards  remained  in  possession  of  Florida,  with 
posts  as  far  north  as  Port  Royal.  At  various  points, 
schools  and  missions  were  established  by  the  Catholic 
Church  for  the  education  and  conversion  of  the  Indians. 

42.  The  French  again  in  Canada.  —  The  French  govern- 
ment again  turned  its  attention  to  Canada,  a  region  now 
furnishing  a  valuable  trade  in  skins  and  furs,  besides  the 
trade  in  fish.  The  king  gave  Pierre  du  Guast,  Sieur  de  De  Monts, 
Monts,  entire  control  of  the  fur  trade,  on  condition  that  '^* 
he  would  settle  the  country.  De  Monts  made  a  settlement 
which  was  continued  for  three  years  and  then  abandoned.  ^^^^  ^^ 

Among  the  members  of  De  Monts's  colony  was  Samuel  explores  the 
de  Champlain,  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  explorers.  E^ITiand^^^ 
Champlain  examined  the  coast  of  New  England,  and  gave  1604-1606. 
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Europeans  the  first  definite  description  of  that  region. 
There  was  no  nobler  character  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  America  than 
Champlain.  He  founded 
Quebec,  the  first  permanent 
French  settlement  in  Amer- 
ica. For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  he  was  the  lead- 
ing man  among  the  French 
in  Canada. 

Since  the  French  claimed 

that    their    possessions     in 

America,  which  they  called 

New  France,  extended  far  to 

the  southward  from  Canada, 

and  theSpaniardsclaimedthat 

Florida  extended  northward 

to  the  end  of  the  continent,  the  claims  of  the  two  nations 

overlapped.     There  came  a  third  people,  the  English,  to 

settle  on   the  Atlantic  coast  between   the  settlements  of 

France  and  Spain,  and  to  claim  territory  that  was  already 

claimed  by  both  of  these  countries. 


Samuel  db  Champlain. 

AEicr  Ihc  woodcul  b;  RaufU. 
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43.  Sir  Francis  Drake.  —  Before  the  reign  of  Queen  Engiand-s 
Elizabeth  the  English  took  little  interest  in  America,  j^^'^^ing 
The  voyages  of  the 
Cabots  had  been  disap- 
pointing, and  though 
fishermen  occasionally 
went  to  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  no  serious 
effort  was  made  in  explo- 
ration. Yet  England  was 
heginning  to  rival  Spain 
as  the  foremost  power  of 
the  world. 

In  1577,  a  time  of 
peace.  Sir  Francis  Drake 
left  England  with  a  fleet 
for  the  purpose  of  attack-  f" 
ing  the  rich  Spanish 
colonies  on   the   Pacific  side 


Sir  Fkancis  Drake. 

the  oil  paindn;  0t  Buckland  Abbey, 
EiiEUuid, 


of    South   America.     By  Drake  mUi 


one  ship  had  deserted  him,  yet  he  sailed  up  the  Pacific  1577- 
coast  and  ran  his  single  ship  into  the  ports  of  Chile  and 
Peru.     Vast  quantities  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones 
fell  into  his  hands.     He  continued  his  voyage  northward, 
hoping  to  find  on  the  Pacific  side  the  northwest  passage 
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which  so  many  had  vainly  sought  from  the  Atlantic.  He 
followed  the  California  coast  and  probably  went  as  far 
north  as  Oregon.  Hq  claimed  the  country  for  England 
and  called  it  New  Albion.  Failing  to  find  the  strait,  he 
crossed  the  Pacific,  returning  to  England  by  way  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Drake  was  the  second  man  to  sail 
around  the  world. 

44.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.  —  Meanwhile  Englishmen 
were  beginning  to  see  the  advantage  of  planting  colonies 
in  America.  Such  colonies  would  make  it  easier  to  attack 
Spanish  commerce  in  American  waters,  and  would  open 
up  new  markets  for  English  trade.  The  voyages  of  the 
Cabots  were  now  seen  to  be  important,  and  through  them 
an  English  claim  to  the  continent  of  North  America  was 
started.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  obtained  a  charter  from 
the  queen  making  him  proprietor  of  lands  not  already 
occupied  by  Christian  people,  meaning  the  lands  between 
Florida  and  Nova  Scotia. 

Gilbert  set  out  from  England,  in  1583,  with  a  party  of 
colonists.  He  reached  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia, 
but  had  met  with  so  many  mishaps  that  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  sail  for  England.  He  intended  to  return  to 
America  later  to  make  a  settlement.  A  storm  arose,  and 
the  little  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  sorely  tossed  about. 
In  the  midst  of  the  tempest  men  on  the  other  ship  heard 
Gilbert's  cheerful  voice  above  the  wind,  "The  way  to 
heaven  is  as  near  by  sea  as  by  land."  His  boat  sank,  and 
the  courageous  captain  found  a  watery  grave.     , 

45.  Raleigh  carries  on  Gilbert's  Work.  —  Gilbert's  half- 
brother.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  was  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished men  of  his  time.  He  was  a  great  favorite  of  the 
queen,  and  easily  obtained  a  charter  as  Gilbert's  successor. 
In  1584  he  sent  out  men  in  advance  to  select  a  site  for  his 
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future  colony.  They  anchored  their  ships  in  Paralico 
Sound,  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  Here  they  found 
much  to  delight 
them.  The  climate 
was  mild ;  fish  and 
game  were  plenti- 
ful. The  Indians 
were  friendly,  and 
entertained  their 
visitors  most  hospi' 
tably  on  Roanoke 
Island.  When  the 
voyagers  returned  to 
England,  they  gave 
such  a  description 
of  the  land  that  the 
queen  named  the 
country  Virginia  in 
honor  of  herself.' 

In   1585,  Raleigh 
sent  out  about  one 
hundred  colonists        R*i-=o"  w 
in  charge  of  Ralph    fcujM  ia  r™"' 
Lane.     They  sailed    It^  ta  pianr 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

After  the  potmitowiKd  by  the  Ducheuef  Donct, 
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Janu  wiihed  10  gain,  Raleigh 
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Sound  an  Indian  stole  a  silver  cup,  and  GrenviUe  burned  the 
corn  crop  of  the  tribe.  This  excessive  punishment  broke  the 
friendship  that  had  been  formed  between  the  natives  and 
the  English  on  the  previous  visit,  and  laid  up  future  trouble 
for  the  colony.  Grenville  landed  the  colonists  on  Roanoke 
Island,  and  then  sailed  for  Europe,  promising  to  return 
with  fresh  supplies. 

Lane  was  a  man  of  ability,  and  governed  the  colony 
well.     He  built  a  fort  on  the  island,  and  made  explora- 
tions on  the  mainland.      Gold  and  the  passage  to  Asia 
were  not  forgotten,  and  search  was  made  for  both.      Pro- 
visions ran  low,  and  the  Indians  were  hostile.    The  colo- 
nists became  uneasy  lest  Grenville  should  not  keep  his 
Ttie colonists  promise    to    return    with    supplies,   and   in    1586,    when 
^^don  ihe    gjj.  pjj^jjj^g  Drake  touched  at  Roanoke,  on  his  way  home 
from   a  cruise  in   which   he    had   sacked    St.    Augustine 
and   other    Spanish 
towns,  they  boarded 
his  ships  and  went 
back  to  England. 

46.  Raleigh's  Lost 
Colony.  —  Raleigh' 
was  disappointed, 
but  sent  out  another 
party  of  colonists. 
The  second  settle- 
ment,     which      he 

OOAST  OF  VIRCUNIA    IH  THE  TIMI  Of  RALIIGH  ,  ,  ,  ,    , 

hoped  would  be  per- 
manent, was  to  be  called  the  "City  of  Raleigh."^    The 

'  Raleigli's  wish  to  have  a  city  in  America  bear  his  name  was  fulfilled. 
Two  hundred  years  later  (1792)  the  state  of  North  Carolina  laid  out  its  cap- 
ital city,  and  in  grateful  remembrance  of  all  that  Raleigh  had  done  for  Amer- 
ica, named  it  in  liis  honor. 
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colonists,  under  John  White  as  governor,  and  numbering  Raidgfa'a 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  including  some  women,  ^^ 
arrived  at  Roanoke  Island  in  1587,  is*?- 

Very  soon  after  the  landing  a  daughter  was  born  to 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  Governor  White,  and  wife  of  Ananias 
Dare,  one  of  the  colonists.  This  little  girl,  Virginia  Dare,  Virstnia 
was  the  first  child  of  English  parents  born  in  what  is  ^"^ 
now  the  United  States. 
When  she  Was  only  a 
few  days  old,  her  grand- 
father found  it  necessary 
to  return  to  England  to 
get  aid  for  the  colony. 
He  never  again  saw  his 
little  grandchild.  War 
was  in  progress  between 
England  and  Spain,  and 
Raleigh  and  White 
failed  in  every  effort  to 
get  relief  to  the  lonely 
colony  in  America. 
White,  harassed  with 
anxiety  for  the  fate  of 
his  people,  was  forced  to 
wait  three  years  (1590) 

for    an    opportunity    to  monument  at  old  fort  raleigk. 

return  to  Roanoke.    On 

reaching  the  spot  where  the  settlement  had  been,  he  found  Disappeap- 
the    fort   deserted   and  grass  growing   in  it.      Remnants  ^"q°'"" 
of  articles  used  by  the  colonists  were  strewn   around   in 
confusion,  but  there  was  no  human  life.     Yet  there  was 
one  little  sign  of  hope.     It  had  been  agreed  that  if  the 
colonists  left  the  island  they  should  carve  on  trees  or 
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doorposts  the  name  of  the  place  to  which  they  were 
going/ and  if  they  were  in  distress,  they  should  make  a 
cross  along  with  the  name.  Now  White  saw  the  word 
Cioatoan.  "  Croatoan  '*  which  had  been  distinctly  carved  on  a  tree. 
Croatoan  was  the  name  of  a  neighboring  island  where  the 
Indians  were  friendly,  and  as  there  was  no  cross.  White 
hoped  that  his  relatives  and  friends  were  in  safety  on  that 
island.  The  ship  captain  consented  to  take  him  to  Croatoan 
Island,  but  a  storm  arose  and  beat  the  ship  about.  Then 
the  captain  decided  that  it  had  become  necessary  to  steer 
for  England  without  further  delay. 

Raleigh  made  repeated  search  for  his  unfortunate  colo- 
nists, but  they  were  never  found.  Long  afterward,  Indians 
told  the  English  settlers  at  Jamestown  that  the  colonists 
of  Roanoke  lived  for  some  years  among  their  tribes,  but 
that  finally,  through  the  persuasion  of  "medicine  men," 
the  Indians  put  them  all  to  death,  except  four  men,  two 
boys,  and  a  young  maid.  People  have  never  ceased  to 
wonder  whether  this  young  maid  was  poor  little  Virginia 
Dare.i 

47.  Bartholomew  Gosnold.  —  Though  Raleigh's  own  col- 
ony failed,  his  great  purpose  succeeded ;  his  efforts  inspired 
Unsuccessful  others  to  take  up  the  work.  In  1602  Bartholomew  Gosnold 
piam  a*  ^^  sighted  land  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  sailing  along  the 
colony  in  shores  of  Ncw  England,  rounded  Cape  Cod,  to  which  he 
setts.  gave  its  name.      Landing  on  one  of  the  Elizabeth  Islands, 

1602.  in  Buzzard's  Bay,  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  he  built 

a  fort  on  the  site  selected  for  his  colony.     As  supplies 
proved  to  be  short,  Gosnold  and  his  men  soon  returned  to 

*  In  the  eastern  sections  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Girolina  people  live 
at  this  day  who  seem  to  he  a  distinct  class  from  the  other  inhabitants.  It  is 
belieyed  by  many  that  these  people  are  descendants  of  the  survivors  of 
Raleigh's  colony  and  Indians  with  whom  they  intermarried. 
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England.      They  carried  back  a  cargo  of  sassafras  which 
was  much  esteemed  as  a  medicine. 

48.  The  London  and  the  Plymouth  Companies.  —  In 
response  to  petitions  from  men  of  wealth  and  inlBuence, 

King  James  I  granted  charters  for  the  colonization  of  Vir-  Two  English 
ginia  to  two  companies,  afterward  known  as  the  London  ^hMtwSdT 
Company  and  the  Plymouth  Company.  To  the  London  1606. 
Company  he  gave  all  of  North  America  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  the  Potomac  River.  To  the  Plymouth  Company  he  gave 
the  region  from  Long  Island  Sound  to  Nova  Scotia.  The 
land  between  the  Potomac  River  and  Long  Island  Sound 
could  be  settled  by  either,  but  there  must  be  at  least  a 
hundred  miles  between  the  settlements  of  the  two  com- 
panies. In  these  charters,  as  in  the  charters  previously 
granted  to  Gilbert  and  Raleigh,  Virginia  overlapped  both 
Florida  and  New  France.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that,  though  more  than  a  century  had  passed  since  Colum- 
bus discovered  America,  it  was  still  thought  that  the  part 
of  the  continent  covered  by  the  Virginia  grants  was  only  a 
narrow  strip ;  the  grants  were,  therefore,  made  to  extend 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  South  Sea  (Pacific  Ocean). 
It  was  through  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  London 
Company  that  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in 
America  was  made  at  Jamestown  (1607). 

THE   DUTCH 

49.  Discovery  of  the  Hudson  River.  —  The  Dutch  had 
become  the  leading  commercial  people  of  the  world,  and 
had  built  up  an  enormous  trade  with  the  East  Indies.  In 
1609,  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman  in  the  service  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  sailed  in  search  of  the  western 
strait  that  would  lead  to  Asia.  His  ship  was  called  the 
Half  Moon,     Hudson  entered  the  beautiful  river  that  bears 
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his  name,  and  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  great  city  of 
New  York  stands  to-day.  He  ascended  the  river  as  far  as 
the  site  of  Albany. 

As  soon  as  the  Dutch  heard  from  Hudson  that  valu- 
able furs  were  to  be  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  re- 
gion he  haid  visited,  they  began  trading  with  the  Indians 
along  the  Hudson  River.  Through  explorations  of  the 
coast,  made  by  their  vessels,  the  Dutch  set  up  a  claim  to 
the  country  from  Massachusetts  to  the  Delaware.  They 
called  the  country  New  Netherland. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  SOUTHERN  COLONIES 

VIRGINIA 

50.  The  Virginia  Colonists.  The  Council.  —  Early  In 
1607  t^^  London  Company  sent  out  to  Virginia  a  fleet  of 
three  vessels,  under  command  of  Captain  Christopher 
Newport.  On  board  were  one  hundred  and  five  colonists, 
all  men.  A  government  had  already  been  provided.  A 
council  living  in  the  colony,  but  appointed  by  the  king, 
was  to  have  charge  of  alt  local  affairs,  but  any  regulation 
which  it  made  could  be  vetoed  by  a  higher  council  in 
London  or  by  the  king.  The  settlers  were  guaranteed  all 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  Englishmen.  The  company  ex- 
pected to  get  its  profits  from  precious  metals,  and  from 
taxes  laid  upon  trade  with  the  settlement.  The  king  was 
to  receive  one  fifth  of  the  gold  or  silver  found. 

51.  Founding  of  Jamestown.  —  Late  in  April,  the  fleet  First 
entered  Chesapeake  Bay.     Weeks  were  spent  in  search-  ^'^5^*"* 
ing  for  a  suitable  place  for  settlement.     Finally  the  ships  settlement 
ascended  a  broad  river ;  about  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth  a  MayTa" tor. 
site   was   selected.      The    landing   was    made    May    13, 

1607. 
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The  colonists  pitched  their  tents  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  immediately  began  to  fell  trees  for  building  a 
fort  The  Indians  attacked  the  fort  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, but  were  driven  away.  Very  soon  afterward  terms 
of  peace  were  made  with  them.  The  council  elected 
Edward  Maria  Wingfield  its  first  president.  The  little 
band  of  Englishmen  honored  their  king  by  calling  their 
settlement  Jamestown  and  the  river  the  James. 


deace  ot  the 
Ktlleis. 


I,  iCii,"  Leyden,  1707. 

52.  Suffering  of  the  Colonists.  —  Newport  soon  returned 
to  England,  promising  to  come  back  again  with  supplies, 
improri-  Trouble  set  in  for  the  colonists  almost  immediately.  The 
task  of  starting  a  colony  in  a  wilderness  is  not  easy  under 
any  conditions,  and  the  Jamestown  settlers  found  it  very 
hard.  Many  of  them  were  gentlemen  unused  to  manual 
labor.  Few,  if  any,  knew  how  to  plant  a  crop,  which  was 
the  thing  most  needed  in  a  new  settlement.  Time  was 
wasted  in  searching  for  gold.  The  supplies  left  by  New- 
port ran  so  low  that  the  men  were  reduced  to  eating  pro- 
visions that  had  been  spoiled  by  the  long  voyage  across 
the  ocean.  The  hot  summer  came ;  they  were  surrounded 
by  marshes,  and  so  many  sickened  and  died  that  before 
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autumn  brought  cooler  weather  —  less  than  six  months  Jamestown 
after  they  had  landed  —  more  than  half  the  colonists  had  ^^i^*^"** 
found  graves  on  the  Virginia  shore.  1607. 

53.  Captain  John  Smith.  —  It  was  due  to  the  energy  and 
wisdom  of  one  man  that  the  whole  colony  did  not  perish,  influence 
Captain  John  Smith  was  a  soldier  and  adventurer  who  johnSmSh. 
had  fought  in   many  wars  and   had  seen  much  of  the 

world.  His  love  for  adventure  had  brought  him  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  his  fame  had  influenced  the  king  to  give  him  a 
place  in  the  colonial  council.  When  starvation  faced  the 
few  remaining  colonists,  Smith  kept  them  alive  with  com 
which  he  obtained  by  trading  with  the  Indians. 

54.  Pocahontas.  —  On  one  occasion  while  Smith  was  on 
an  exploring  expedition,  he  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the 
Indians,  who  had  suddenly  become  hostile.  They  took  him 
before  Powhatan,  the  head  chief  of  the  tribes  around 
Jamestown.  Smith  relates  that  the  Indians,  having  de- 
cided to  kill  him,  laid  his  head  on  a  stone  and  lifted  their 
clubs,  but  before  the  blows  could  descend,  Pocahontas,  the 
favorite  daughter  of  Powhatan,  sprang  forward  and  per- 
suaded her  father  to  spare  his  captive's  life.^ 

Smith  was  sent  back  to  Jamestown  under  an  escort  of 
Indians.     Pocahontas  remained  a  friend  to  the  English,  a  friend  of 
She  frequently  visited  Jamestown,  carrying  com  to  the  ***®^^*™' 
hungry  settlers.     Once,  when  the  Indians  planned  a  night 
attack,  she  saved  her  white  friends  by  giving  them  warn- 
ing.    Later,  Pocahontas  embraced  Christianity,  and  was 

^  Some  years  after  he  had  returned  to  England,  Smith  published  the  story  of 
his  being  saved  by  Pocahontas  in  his  **  General  History."  Smith  was  inclined 
to  boast  about  bis  adventures,  and  because  there  is  no  written  evidence  that  he 
had  told  the  story  before,  some  historians  have  doubted  whether  the  incident 
happened.  But  the  story  is  not  at  all  improbable.  There  are  numerous 
instances  where  a  white  captive  has  been  saved  because  a  member  of  the 
<xibe  had  taken  a  liancy  to  him* 
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baptized  under  the  name  of  Rebecca.  One  of  the  colonists, 
p^olLs,  J****"  RoUe,  married  her.  "  Lady  Rebecca,"  as  Pocahontas 
1617.  was  called,  visited  England  in  company  with  her  husband, 

and  was  received  at  court  with 
every  mark  o£  respect.  She  was 
about  to  embark  for  Virginia 
when  she  fell  sick  and  died. 
She  left  an  infant  son,  through 
whom  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent families  of  Virginia  claim 
descent  from  the  Indian  heroine. 
55-  Smith  restores  Order. — 
By  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1608,  the  colony  had  been  re- 
duced by  deaths  to  thirty-eight 
Pocahontas.  men.     When  Newport  returned, 

From  lb.  ^ou,  po«™i  in  B«,»i,     ^^    brought    ovcr    more    immi- 
Hji   Norfoiii,  Engimd,  jainKd    grauts.     Thcrc   were  now  two 

■lioTtly  before  ihe  died.  " 

hundred  mouths  to  feed,  and 
Smith  was  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  get  enough  provisions 
from  the  Indians.  He  begged  the  newcomers  to  build 
houses  and  plant  corn,  but  unfortunately  glittering  parti- 
cles in  the  sand  had  been  mistaken  for  gold,  and  the 
men  could  think  of  nothing  but  gold,  talk  of  nothing  but 
gold,  and  look  for  nothing  but  gold.  Smith  then  deter- 
Smtth  mined  to  compel  them  to  work.     He  had  been  elected 

^^^^^■^     president  of  the  council,  and  was  now  at  the  head  of  the 
160B.  government. 

By  order  of  the  London  Company  no  settler  was  allowed 
to  own  land.  Moreover,  whatever  crop  a  man  raised,  or 
whatever  food  he  secured  by  hunting  and  fishing  or  trad- 
ing with  the  Indians,  went  Into  a  common  storehouse  of 
the  colony  to  be  divided  equally  among  the  colonists. 
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Thus  the  idlers  and  gold  seekers  were  able  to  live  on 
what   the   few   thrifty   settlers   obtained    by   hard   labor. 
Smith  made  a  rule  that  those  who  would  not  work  should 
not  eat.     The  settlers  knew  that  he  was  strong  enough  to 
enforce  the  rule,  and  it  was  not  long  before  there  was  a 
change  for  the  bet- 
ter.    By  the  spring 
of  1609  a  good  many 
houses     had     been 
built      and      much 
ground  planted. 

56.  The  Hew 
Charter.  —  In  1609 
the  London  Com- 
pany secured  a  new 
charter  in  which  the 

king  gave  up  control  "'"°""*  '"  "--^  "*'" 

of  the  colony.     The  colonial  council  with  its  president  was 
abolished.     From  that  time  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
company  was  to  govern  the  colony.     Three  hundred  immi- 
grants were  received,  making  the  total  number  of  persons 
at  Jamestown  five  hundred.     Shortly  afterward  Smith  was  Smiih 
80  severely  wounded  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  that  Engtand. 
he  had  to  go  to  England  for  surgical  treatment.     He  did  i6*9- 
Hot  again  visit  the  colony  that  he  had  saved. 

57.  The  Starving  Time. — After  Smith's  departure  the 
settlers  again  fell  into  idleness.  They  rapidly  consumed 
their  supply  of  food,  and  their  appeals  to  the  Indians  for 
help  were  refused.  The  Indians  had  looked  upon  Smith 
as  a  kind  of  superior  being,  and  were  willing  to  be  guided 
by  his  advice,  but  after  he  had  gone  they  became  un- 
friendly. They  planned  to  starve  out  the  colony,  and  in 
tiie  meantime  they  murdered  settlers  at  every  opportunity. 
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Terrible  In  the  homble  winter  of  1609-1610,  known  as  the  "starving 
thftwtos"'  time,"  cold  and  famine  almost  exterminated  the  colony. 
1609-ifiio,  Of  the  five  hundred 

settlers,  only  sixty 
survived  until  sum- 
mer. 

58.  Lord  Delaware 
and  Sir  Thomas  Dale. 
—  New    settlers    ar- 
rived, but  the  condi- 
tion could  no  longer 
be   endured.    James- 
town was  abandoned. 
The    colonists    were 
going  down  the  river 
in  a  few  small  vessels 
in  an   effort  to   get 
back     to     England, 
when  they  were  met 
by  a  fleet  just  arrived 
from     the    mother 
country.      On   board 
were  Lord  Delaware, 
who    had    been    ap- 
pointed governor  of 
Deiawaie       Virginia,  and  a  party  of  immigrants.     But  best  of  all  the 
time""'        ^^^*  ^^^  plenty  of  provisions.     Joyfully  the  men  who  had 
prevent  ihe     narrowly  escaped  starvation  in  the  wilderness  turned  back 
meniofuie     ^^^  Sought  again  the  huts  they  had  deserted. 
«>ioiij.  Better  times  came  with  Lord  Delaware.     He  enforced 

discipline  and  kept  the  colonists  at  work.  In  less  than  a 
year,  however,  sickness  compelled  him  to  return  to  Eng- 
land.    For  the  greater  part  of  the  five  years  following 
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the  colony  was  governed  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale  under  the  Sir  Thomas 
title  of  High  Marshal  of  Virginia.     Dale  governed  with  a  ^^^^^j^jg 
severe  hand ;  yet  he  was  a  wise  ruler,  and  the  colony  pros- 
pered.    He  knew  that  the  best  way  to  make  the  colonists 
work  was  to  recognize  the  right  of  every  one  to  enjoy  the 
results  of  his  labor.     He  therefore  allowed  each  man  to  Prosperity, 
cultivate  three  acres  of  land  for  his  own  profit.     Up  and 
down  the  river  new  lands  were  cleared,  and  immigrants 
continued  to  arrive  from  England. 

59.  The  Planting  of  Tobacco.  —  Dale  also  encouraged 
the  planting  of  tobacco.  The  date  usually  given  for  the 
first  planting  by  the  Virginia  colonists  is  161 2.  When  the 
Virginians  found  what  wealth  there  was  in  tobacco,  they 
planted  more  and  more  of  it  until  finally  everybody  was 
engaged  in  its  cultivation.  There  was  tobacco  every- 
where, even  in  the  streets  and  gardens  of  Jamestown. 
With  tobacco  the  Virginian  could  buy  what  he  wanted, 
and  with  it  a  commerce  was  begun  between  Virginia  and 
Europe  that  soon  made  the  colony  self-sustaining,  and  The  colony 
attracted  a  large  number  of  settlers.  There  was  no  more  ^^^^^ 
danger  of  starvation,  and  there  was  no  more  hunting  for 

gold.  The  yellow  leaf  had  taken  the  place  of  the  yellow 
metal,  even  as  currency.  The  salaries  of  the  governor 
and  other  oflScials,  wages,  debts,  taxes,  and  fines  were  paid 
in  tobacco. 

60.  The  First  Legislature.  —  The  London  Company  (or 
Virginia  Company,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called)  was 
liberal  in  its  treatment  of  the  young  colony.  When  the 
settlers  complained  of  unjust  laws  imposed  upon  them,  Sir  Sir  George 
George  Yeardley  was  sent  over  as  governor,  with  instruc-  *  ^^' 
tions  to  allow  the  colonists  an  assembly  of  their  own  choos- 
ing so  that  they  might  make  their  own  laws.     The  colony 

was   divided    into   eleven    districts,   known  variously  as 
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"  cities,"  "  hundreds,"  and  "  plantations,"  and  each  dis- 
trict elected  two  representatives,  called  burgesses.  The 
burgesses,  together  with  the  governor  and  his  council, 
formed  the  assembly.  This  first  assembly  in  America  met 
in  the  church  at  Jamestown  in  1619.  The  later  English 
colonies  were  given  an  assembly  similar  to  the  one  given 
Virginia. 

61.  Shiploads  of  Women.  —  So  far,  few  women  had 
braved  the  ocean  to  come  to  Virginia.  The  company 
knew  that  a  house  could  never  be  a  home  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word  unless  it  had  the  touch  of  a  woman's  care  and 
the  charm  of  a  woman's  presence;  that  without  wives  the 
settlers  would  grow  homesick  and  go  back  to  old  England. 
Therefore,  in  1619,  the  company  sent  over  ninety  worthy 
young  maidens.  Each  woman  was  allowed  to  use  her  own 
choice  in  selecting  a  husband,  though  the  fortunate  man 
who  won  her  had  to  pay  in  tobacco  the  cost  of  her  pas* 
sage  to  America.  The  plan  succeeded  so  well  that  other 
women  were  sent  over  by  shiploads  to  become  wives  of 
the  planters  on  payment  of  their  passage  in  tobacco. 

62.  Introduction  of  Slavery.  —  In  the  same  year  that 
the  first  assembly  met,  and  the  first  shipload  of  women 
arrived  in  America,  African  slavery  was  introduced  into 
Virginia.  A  Dutch  war  vessel  brought  twenty  negroes  to 
Jamestown.  They  were  sold  to  the  settlers  as  slaves.  To 
the  men  who  watched  the  landing  of  this  handful  of  ne- 
groes, it  was  doubtless  an  unimportant  matter,  yet  it  was 
the  beginning  of  a  system  that  had  an  immense  influence 
upon  our  country.  In  those  days  few  persons  in  the 
world  opposed  slavery.  Even  kings  and  queens  made 
money  out  of  the  slave  traffic.  Yet  slavery  would  prob- 
ably not  have  taken  such  a  hold  upon  America  had  it  not 
been  for  tobacco.     When  it  was  found  that  negroes  made 
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the  cheapest  laborers  for  cultivating  the  plantations,  many 
were  imported. 

63-   Indian  Uprising.  —  Plantations  were  large,  and  the 
homes  of  the  settlers  were  far  apart.     The  Indians  had 
been  peaceable  so  long  that  the  whites  had  grown  careless 
about  them.     But  old  Powhatan  died,  leaving  no  ally  of 
the  whites  to  hold  his  people  in  check.    The  Indians  saw  The  India 
with  anxious  eyes  the  growing  strength  of  the  colony,  and  ^'^'JI"' 
knew  that  if  they  did   not  destroy  the  settlements,  they 
themselves  would  be  driven  from  the  homes  of  their  ances-  Indians 
tors.     In  1622  they  made  a  sudden  attack  on  the  planta-  ^"7[Serio 
tions,  killing  more  than  three  hundred  men,  women,  and  isra. 
children.        The    Virginians 
sprang  to  arms  and  inflicted 
severe  punishment  upon  the 
Indians,  forcing  them  to  retire 
to  regions  far  from  the  settle- 
ments. 

64.  Early  Life  in  Virginia. 
—  The  colony  was  firmly 
established  by  this  time,  and 
it  quickly  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  Indian  uprbing. 

In  1624  the  inhabitants  num-       a  colonial  fort  or  blockhodse. 
bered  about  four  thousand. 

The  plantations  extended  inland  to  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Richmond.  The  life  of  the  early  Virginians  was 
simple.  On  the  frontier  were  blockhouses  for  defense 
against  the  Indians.  The  large,  comfortable  plantation 
homes  were  surrounded  by  broad  acres  of  tobacco  and 
waving  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  and  com.  There  were  no 
large  towns,  because  the  people  did  not  need  them.  Com- 
merce was  brought  to  the  planter's  door.     On  his  planta- 


Revolution. 
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tion  he  had  a  wharf  where  ships  coming  in  from  England 
unloaded  their  merchandise  and  took  his  tobacco  on  board. 
The  streams  were  the  highways.  The  Virginian  and  his 
family  went  to  church  and  visited  friends  in  their  sloop  or 
barge.  With  homes  so  scattered  and  life  so  primitive, 
social  amusements  were  few.  The  building  of  a  house  or 
the  gathering  of  a  crop  furnished  the  chief  occasions  for 
the  coming  together  of  neighbors. 

65.  Early  Laws.  —  The  most  important  act  passed  by 
the  first  assembly  was  one  forbidding  the  governor  to  lay 
taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  assembly.  Here  we  find 
Germs  of  the  beginning  of  the  resistance  to  unjust  taxation  that  led 
to  the  Revolution.  Other  acts  passed  by  the  first  assembly 
give  a  good  idea  of  society  in  old  Virginia.  All  divine 
services  were  to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  rites 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  established  church  of  Eng- 
land.^ It  was  unlawful  to  take  a  voyage  on  Sunday,  except 
in  case  of  necessity  or  in  order  to  attend  church.  Before 
a  planter  could  sell  his  tobacco,  he  must  set  aside  a  certain 
amount  of  the  best  quality  to  pay  the  minister's  salary.  If 
he  spoke  disrespectfully  of  the  minister,  he  paid  a  fine, 
and  if  he  spoke  slightingly  of  the  governor  or  council,  he 
had  to  stand  in  the  pillory.  Profane  persons  were  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  for  each  oath,  and  drunkards  were  put  in 
chains.  To  discourage  extravagance  in  dress,  a  man,  if 
single,  was  taxed  according  to  the  quality  of  his  clothes 
and  if  married,  according  to  the  quality  of  his  own  and 
his  wife's  clothes.  Any  man  or  woman  encouraging  the 
hope  of  marriage  in  more  than  one  person  at  the  same 
time  was  fined  or  whipped  according  to  his  or  her  station 
in  life. 

1  Estahlisked  church  :  A  church  recognized  by  the  government  and  partlj 
supported  by  public  taxes. 
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66,  Virginia  becomes  a  Royal  Colony.  —  The  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  London  Company  were  opposed  to 
King  James  in  politics.  They  sided  with  parliament  in  a 
contest  which  sought  to  prevent  the  king  from  assuming 

too  much  power.    The  king  feared  the  influence  of  the  com-  The  ciuutet 
pany,  and  annulled  its  charter  in  1624,     This  act  brought  ^^'^ 
Virginia  under  the  direct  control  of  the  king.    Thereafter 
the  governor  and  council  were  to  be  appointed  by  him. 

67.  The  Coming  of  the  Cavaliers. — The  change  did 
not  take  away  their  assembly,  as  the  Virginians  had  feared 
that  it  would  do,  for  James  died  soon 

after,   and  his    son    and   successor, 
Charles  I,  allowed  it  to  continue. 

The  contest  between  king  and 
parliament  which  had  begun  in  the 
reign  of  James  I,  resulted  in  civil 
war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  As 
was  usually  the  case,  religion  was 
mixed  with  politics.  The  Puritans 
could  not  accept  all  the  doctrines  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
When  the  king  tried  to  compel  them 

to  do  so,  the  Puritans  formed  a  poHti-    j^„  English  Cavalifr. 
cal  party  in  parliament  to  check  his 

power.  The  king's  party,  who,  of  course,  favored  the  Trouble*  in 
Church  of  England,  were  called  Royalists  or  Cavaliers.  England. 
Their  forces  were  defeated.  The  king  was  taken  prisoner 
and  executed  in  1649.  Many  of  the  Virginians  had 
sprung  from  Cavalier  stock,  and  their  sympathies  were 
with  the  royal  party.  They  openly  condemned  the  execu- 
tion of  the  king  and  regarded  his  son,  who  afterward 
reigned  as  Charles  II,  as  their  rightful  monarch.  The 
young  prince,  then  an  exile  in  Holland,  was  invited  to 
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come  to  Virginia.  He  did  not  come,  but  many  of  the 
Cavalier  followers  of  his  father  came,  because  they  were 
unwilling  to  live  in  England  under  the  new  Puri- 
tan government.  The  Cavaliers  were  given  a  warm  wel- 
come by  their  friends  in  Virginia.  They  were  men  of 
character  and  culture,  and  added  much  strength  to  the 
colony.  From  the  Cavaliers  have  descended  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  in  America.  When  they  be- 
gan coniing,  the  population  of  Virginia  was  only  fifteen 
thousand ;  twenty  years  later  it  was  almost  forty  thousand. 

68.  The  Navigation  Acts.  —  The  Puritan  government 
of  England  lasted  only  a  short  time  after  the  death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  been  at  its  head.  In  1660 
Prince  Charles  was  recalled  from  exile  and  proclaimed  king 
as  Charles  II.  Instead  of  showing  gratitude  for  the  loy- 
alty of  the  Virginians,  the  king  began  immediately  to  op- 
press them.  Laws  of  navigation  and  trade  were  enacted, 
which  prohibited  English  colonies  from  selling  many  of 
their  products  anywhere  but  in  England,  and  from  buying 
most  of  their  supplies  in  other  than  English  markets. 
English  merchants  could  thus  force  the  colonists  to  charge 
low  prices  for  much  that  they  sold  and  pay  high  prices  for 
much  that  they  bought.  Virginia  had  built  up  an  exten^ 
sive  trade  in  tobacco  with  other  parts  of  the  world.  These 
laws  so  cheapened  the  price  of  tobacco,  while  making  the 
price  of  almost  everything  else  rise,  that  great  distress  was 
caused. 

69.  Bacon's  Rebellion.  —  At  the  command  of  the  king, 
Sir  William  Berkeley,  governor  of  Virginia,  appointed 
many  of  Charles's  worthless  favorites  to  offices  in  the 
colony.  These  men  misappropriated  the  public  money. 
The  assembly  itself  voted  its  members  large  salaries,  laid 
heavy  taxes,   and  passed  many  other  objectionable  acts,* 
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yet  the  governor   refused   to   call  an  election  for  a  new 
assembly.     The  king  went  so  far  as  to  make  a  present  of 
Virginia  to  two  of  his  friends,  Lord  Arlington  and  Lord 
Culpeper.     It  seemed  as  if  the   colony  was   going  to  be  The  indUni 
ruined,  and  to  add   to  its  troubles,  the  Indians  attacked  ""''" 

trouble, 

the  outlying  settlements.  Many  of  the  people  believed  1673. 
that  the  governor  was  not 
taking  proper  steps  to  stop 
the  massacres.  Some  of  the 
planters  on  the  frontier,  led 
by  Nathaniel  Bacon,  attacked 
the  Indians  without  orders 
and  defeated  them.  To  make 
war  without  the  permission 
of  the  government  is  unlaw- 
ful, and  Berkeley  proclaimed 
Bacon  a  rebel.      People   all 

over  the  colony  rose  against  j,^^^^  ^^^  Berkeley. 

the  governor,  and  compelled 

him  to  allow  the  election  of  a  new  assembly.     When  the  The  patriot 
new  assembly  met,  it  passed  measures  known  as  the  "  Bacon  ,5^" 
laws,"    for  the  purpose  of    reforming  the  government. 
The  assembly  also  forced  the  governor  to  sign  a  com- 
mission for  Bacon  to  march  against  the  Indians.     Bacon 
continued  his   campaign,  and   had   about    subdued    the 
Indians  when    Berkeley  again  proclaimed  him    a  rebel. 
Bacon  was  indignant.     He  called  a  convention,  which  met  Bacon's  war 
at  Middle  Plantation,  now  Williamsburg.      Many  of  the  *"•  Berkeley. 
most  prominent  inhabitants  of  the  colony  were  present, 
and  pledged  themselves  to  support  the  popular  leader. 
Civil  war  now  began.      Bacon  boldly  advanced  with  his 
little  army  against  Jamestown,  where  Berkeley  had   col- 
lected a  large  force.     Berkeley  marched  out  and  attacked 
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his  opponent,  but  met  with  defeat,  and  was  obliged  to 
flee.  Bacon  and  his  followers  entered  Jamestown,  and 
destroyed  it  by  fire,  many  of  the  men  putting  torches  to 
their  own  houses.  Bacon  seemed  master  of  the  situation, 
but  a  fever  seized  him,  and  he  died. 

With  the  death  of  the  leader,  resistance  to  the  govern- 
ment was  soon  quelled,  and  Berkeley  was  once  more  in 
complete  control.  He  wreaked  a  cruel  vengeance  on  the 
followers  of  Bacon.  He  put  them  into  prison,  and  took 
away  their  property.  He  hanged  more  than  twenty,  and 
would  probably  have  hanged  others  had  not  the  assembly 
protested.  When  King  Charles  heard  of  Berkeley's  vin- 
dictive work,  he  exclaimed,  "  The  old  fool  has  put  to  death 
more  people  in  that  naked  country  than  I  did  here  for  the 
murder  of  my  father.'*  Berkeley  was  removed  from  the 
governorship.  He  went  to  England  to  explain  his  conduct 
to  the  king,  but  was  treated  coldly,  and  died,  it  is  said,  of 
disappointment. 

70.  Progress  of  the  Colony.  —  Though  Berkeley  was 
removed,  the  reforms  shown  by  "Bacon's  Rebellion*'  to 
be  necessary,  were  ignored.  The  king  preferred  to  rule 
the  colony  in  his  own  way,  and  made  the  assembly  repeal 
the  "  Bacon  laws."  The  grant  to  Arlington  and  Culpeper 
was  annulled,  but  quarrels  between  the  colonists  and  the 
royal  governors,  most  of  whom  wished  to  enrich  them- 
selves, continued  through  the  reigns  of  Charles  II  and  his 
brother  James  II.  Unjust  taxes  and  the  navigation  laws 
were  sources  of  constant  irritation.  Nevertheless,  the 
colony  prospered,  and  the  population  increased  rapidly. 
The  Indians  were  pushed  farther  back  into  the  interior. 
The  division  of  the  settlements  into  "cities,"  "hundreds," 
and  "plantations"  had  long  since  been  abandoned,  and 
the  spreading  colony  was  divided  into  counties.     Courts 
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were  held  in  each  county.     The  meetings  of  the  courts  Thecoun^ 
were  gala  occasions  for  all  the  country  round  about     On  ''"''**• 
horseback,  on  foot,  or  in  graceful  sloops  the  people  from 
all   directions    came    toward    the    courthouse   for    social 
amusements  or  to  hear  the  stump  speaker  harangue  about 
unjust  governors   and   tyrannical   kings.      Many   of  the 
planters  were  now  well-to^o.    They  lived   in  spacious  1 
houses,  and  since  roads  had  been  opened,  it  was  not 


A  Virginia  Homestead  of  the  Later  Colonial  Period. 

uncommon  to  see  fine  carria^s  and  high-bred  horses. 
The  Virginian  entertained  hospitably,  and  his  outdoor  life 
made  him  fond  of  outdoor  sports,  particularly  horse 
racing. 

71.  Religion.  —  Everybody  was  taxed  to  support  the 
Episcopal  Church,  but  the  law  requiring  divine  worship  to 
conform  to  the  practice  of  that  church  was  rarely  enforced. 
At  an  early  period  many  Puritans  had  settled  in  Virginia.  Puritans. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  England,  the  Virginians, 
believing  that  the  Puritans  were  responsible  for  all  the 
trouble,  enacted  severe  laws  against  nonconformists.'  As  Religious 
a  result  a  large  body  of  Puritans  removed  to  Maryland,  '°">i'f«"» 

'^  NencQnformiit :  one  who  doei  not  conform  to  the  lawaind  ceremonie* 
(<  the  (linich  of  England. 
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where  an  English  colony  had  been  established  a  short 
while  before.  The  spirit  of  intolerance  soon  ceased,  how- 
ever, against  all  except  Quakers  and  Baptists.  For  many 
years  longer  unjust  laws  against  these  sects  stood  on  the 
statute  books,  but  in  time  they  came  to  be  ignored  and 
were  finally  repealed. 

72.  The  College  of  Wflliam  and  Mary.  —  Efforts  were 
early  made  to  start  a  college,  but  the  Indian  war  of  1622 
prevented,  and  when  Virginia  became  a  royal  colony  the 
kings  discouraged  education.     But  in  1693,  William  and 


College  of  William  and  Mary. 

Aikcr  a  Ulhognph  made  fiom  a  drawing  by  Thomai  MilEington,  about  1740. 

Mary  being  then  on  the  throne,  a  college  was  founded  at 
BducBtioa.  Williamsburg,  and  named  in  their  honor.  The  College  of 
William  and  Mary  is  the  second  oldest  college  in  the 
United  States.^ 

There  were  also  private  schools  and  some  public  schools. 
■  The  first  public  school  in  America  was  established  at 
Charles  City,  in  Virginia,  in  1621. 

73.  Removal  of  the  Capital.  —  Jamestown  was  rebuilt 
after  "  Bacon's  Rebellion,"  but  an  accidental  fire  again 
destroyed  it.     On   account   of  the  unhealthy  locality  the 

'  The  MasucliusetU  colony  had  already  established  Hftivard  College. 
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capital  was  removed  to  Williamsburg  in  1699.  The  tower 
of  the  old  brick  church,  surrounded  by  a  few  moldering 
tombstones,  is  all  that  is  left  of  historic  Jamestown. 

TOPICAL  ANALYSIS 
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Theftjunding  74-  Baltimore's  Cbartor.  —  George  Calvert,  the  first 
of  Maiyiand.  L^^d  Baltimore,  a  Catholic  nobleman  of  England,  wished 
to  plant  a  colony  in  America,  where  perscns  would  not  be 
persecuted  for  religious 
beliefs.  He  was  held  in 
high  esteem  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  in 
1632  King  Charles  I, 
who  was  his  friend,  gave 
him  a  grant  to  territory 
north  of  Virginia.  The 
king  named  the  new 
province  Maryland,  in 
compliment  to  his  queen, 
Henrietta  Maria.  The 
province  was,  however, 
much  larger  than  the 
present  state  of  Mary- 
land. It  included  Dela- 
ware,   a    laree   part   of 

>iDg  Maryland,  he  i.  ■  j        , 

oC  the  colony  Very     Pennsylvania,  and   also 
.of  c«iii«.c>u«r..     ^  p^  ^^  ^ggj  Virginia. 

A  charter  confirming 
the  grant  was  prepared, 
but  before  it  was  issued 


CECiLius  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore. 

After  a  poimit  in  Ihe  Britiih  PuUii:  Record  Oflke. 

CicILiuB  Calvbrt,  Kcond  Lord  Baltimoie,  was 
bora  about  16051  died  ip  Londoo,  November  30, 
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George  Calvert  died,  and  the  charter  was  issued  to  his 
son,  Cecilius  Calvert,  the  second  Lord  Baltimore. 

The  charter  made  Baltimore  absolute  lord  and  proprietor 
of  the  colony,  except  that  he  and  its  inhabitants  had  to 
acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  king.  As  a  token  of  this 
allegiance  two  Indian  arrow  heads  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
king  every  year.  The  king  could  not  lay  taxes  upon  the  a 
colony,  nor  could  he  veto  its  laws  or  interfere  in  any  way  p^^^p"***^^ 

•^ '  ^         J    govenunent 

with  its  government.  Calvert  was  practically  king  of  Mary- 
land, and  his  rights  descended  to  his  heirs.  The  colonists, 
also,  were  protected  by  a  provision  in  the  charter  allowing 
them  or  their  representatives  to  vote  upon  all  laws. 

75.  Landing  of  the  Colonists.  —  Lord  Baltimore  sent 
over  about  two  hundred  colonists  in  charge  of  his  brother, 
Leonard  Calvert.  Father  Andrew  White  and  another 
Catholic  priest  of  the  Jesuit  order,  accompanied  them. 
They  crossed  the  Atlantic  late  in  the  year  1633.  In  the 
spring  of  1634  they  ascended  the  Potomac  River  as  far  as 

St.  Clement's  Island.     Here  the  colonists  landed.    They  Thescttiefs 
celebrated  mass,  then  erected  a  large  cross  about  which  ^^ 
they  knelt  while  a  priest  read  the  litany.     Leonard  Calvert 
took  possession  of  the  land  for  "  our  Saviour  and  for  our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King  of  England." 

76.  St  Marys  Founded.  —  Governor  Leonard  Calvert 
and  his  people  easily  made  friends  with  the  Indians.  With 
hatchets  and  tools  and  rolls  of  bright  cloth,  they  bought  an 
Indian  village  situated  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  St 
Marys  River.  The  natives  agreed  to  move  away  as  soon  as 
their  crops  were  harvested,  and  in  the  meantime  the  two 
races  lived  together  in  the  village  in  perfect  harmony. 
The  warrior  took  his  white  friends  with  him  on  his  hunts, 
and  the  squaw  taught  the  English  women  to  make  bread 
from  corn.    In  Maryland  there  was  no  starving  time.    On 
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lands  that  the  Indians  had  already  cleared,  the  colonists 
began  immediately  to  plant,  and  in  a  few  months  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  Marys  was  surrounded  by  prosperous  farms. 

77.  The  Jesuit  Chapel.  Religious  Freedom  to  all  Chris- 
tians. —  Immediately  after  settling  at  St.  Marys  the  priests 
converted  one  of  the  long  houses  of  the  Indians  into  a 
chapel.  It  had  been  the  purpose  of  the  first  Lord  Baltimore 
to  found  Maryland  as  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted,  and  he 
intended  that  within  its  borders  persons  of  every  Chris- 
tian faith  should  enjoy  freedom  of  conscience.  This  wish 
was  faithfully  carried  out  by  his  son.  Many  of  the  colonists 
belonged  to  other  faiths;  yet  there  was  no  interference 
with  their  religious  beliefs.  St.  Marys  was  the  first  settle- 
ment in  the  world  where  all  Christians  had  the  same  rights. 

78.  Dispute  about  Kent  Island. — The  Virginians  ob- 
jected to  the  establishment  of  Baltimore's  colony;  they 
claimed  Maryland  as  a  part  of  their  territory,  and  they  did 
not  want  a  Catholic  colony  so  near  them.  Before  Balti- 
more obtained  his  charter,  William  Claiborne,  a  Virginian, 
had  established  a  small  settlement  on  Kent  Island,  in  Ches- 
apeake Bay,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  Indians 
for  furs.  Kent  Island  came  within  the  boundaries  fixed 
for  Maryland,  but  Claiborne  refused  to  recognize  Balti- 
more's authority;  and  in  1635  Claiborne's  ships  and  those 
belonging  to  the  Maryland  colony  fought  more  than  once. 
Two  years  later  Governor  Calvert  took  possession  of  Kent 
Island,  and  soon  afterward  the  English  government  decided 
that  the  island  belonged  to  Maryland. 

79.  Claiborne  and  Ingle  make  War  on  Maryland. — 
Claiborne  did  not  give  up  the  contest.  When  civil  war 
between  king  and  parliament  broke  out  in  England,  the 
Maryland  government  seized  a  ship  belonging  to  Richard 
Ingle,  on  the  charge  that  the  ship  belonged  to  the  parlia* 
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ment  party.  As  many  of  the  people  of  Maryland  favored 
the  cause  of  parliament,  great  dissatisfaction  followed. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  excitement,  Claiborne  returned 
to  Maryland  and  seized  Kent  Island.  With  an  armed 
ship  Ingle  also  came  back  and  captured  St.  Marys.  Gov- 
ernor Calvert  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Virginia.  A  time  "Ciaiborne'i 
of  confusion  and  disorder  followed,  and  lasted  until  Calvert  J^  ^^' 
reentered  Maryland  with  a  military  force  and  secured 
control  of  the  colony.  On  his  return  to  power  Governor 
Calvert  acted  very  leniently  toward  those  who  had  joined 
in  the  insurrection.  He  died  soon  after,  and  Maryland 
lost  one  of  her  best  friends. 

80.  The  "Toleration  Act."  —  The  granting  of  religious 
freedom  to  all  Christians  in  Maryland  had  thus  far  been 
only  a  custom.     Lord  Baltimore  wished  to  make  it  a  law  of 

the  colony.    Therefore,  in  1649,  the  assembly  passed  an  act  Religious 
declaring  it  unlawful  to  molest  any  Christian  on  account  ^"Jf^^^g^ 
of  his  religion.     The  law,  famous  as  the  "  Toleration  Act,"  into  law, 
is  remarkable  because  it  was  enacted  at  a  time  when  it  '^^ 
was  very  common  for  one  sect  to  persecute  another.    As 
a  result  of  the  act  a  large  number  of  Puritans,  suffering 
oppression  in  Virginia  (see  Sec.  71),  moved  that  very  year 
into  Maryland.     They  founded  the  settlement  of  Provi- 
dence, now  Annapolis,  the  capital  of  Maryland. 

81.  The  Puritans  in  ControL  —  The  spirit  of  toleration 
brought  trouble  to  the  Catholics.  When  Cromwell,  who 
was  a  Puritan,  became  ruler  of  England,  the  Puritans  in 
Maryland  hoped  that  the  government  of  the  colony  would 
be  taken  from  Lord  Baltimore  and  turned  over  to  them. 
With  the  assistance  of  Cromwell's  commissioners  in  Amer- 
ica, they  secured  control  of  the  government,  and  passed  a 

law  forbidding  Catholics  to  practice  their  religious  rites.  Puritan 
But  Baltimore  had  no  intention  of  submitting  to  the  new  i^^o^^^^ce. 
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order  of  things,  and  he  instructed  William  Stone,  who  had 
been  governor  under  his  appointment,  to  regain  the  gov- 
ernment.    Stone  collected  a  force  and  advanced  upon  the 
settlements  in  and   around   Providence,  and  in  a  battle 
fought  on  the  Severn  River  in  1655,  Stone's  party  was  Governor 
defeated.      Stone  himself  and  nine  other  prisoners  were  defeated, 
condemned  to  death,  and  four  were  executed.    The  soldiers  1655. 
refused  to  execute  Stone,  and  the  others  were  saved  by 
the  pleading  of  tender-hearted  women.     Cromwell,  how- 
ever, did  not  recognize  the  Puritan  government.    By  1658 
Baltimore  was  once   more  in  undisputed  control  of   the 
colony,  and  again  all  Christians  were  given  equal  rights. 

82.  Early  Life  in  Maryland.  —  The  life  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Maryland  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Virginians. 
Navigable  rivers  were  used  as  highways,  and  the  planter 
had  his  own  wharf  for  receiving  merchandise  and  shipping 
tobacco.  The  chief  production  was  tobacco,  and  here,  as 
in  Virginia,  it  was  used  as  money. 

Slaves  were  brought  in  at  an  early  date.  Religious 
freedom  attracted  many  Quakers,  and  toleration  of  for- 
eigners caused  many  Frenchmen,  Dutchmen,  and  Bohe- 
mians to  seek  peaceful  homes  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Potomac  and  the  upper  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  By 
1676  the  population  of  the  colony  was  twenty  thousand. 

83.  Death  of  the  Second  Lord  Baltimore.  Maryland  a 
Royal  Colony.  —  Cecilius  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  died  in 
1675,  after  more  than  forty  years  of  devoted  service  to  the 
colony.  His  son,  Charles  Calvert,  third  Lord  Baltimore, 
succeeded  him  as  the  proprietor  of  Maryland.  By  1689 
immigration  had  so  changed  the  population  that  there 
were  comparatively  few  Catholics.  In  that  year  the 
Protestants  seized  the  government  and  petitioned  William  control  the 
and  Mary,  who  were  then  reigning  in  England,  to  take  the  government 
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control  of  the  colony  from  Lord  Baltimore.  The  sever 
eigns  did  so,  and  in  1691  Maryland  became  a  crown  colony. 
The  capital  was  removed  to  Providence  (now  Annapolis). 


After  an  CDgiavinE  in  Scharf' i  "  History  of  Ballimore."    Philadelphia,  iBSi. 

84.  The  Proprietorship  Restored.  —  The  Lords  Baltimore 
became  Protestants,  so  the  colony  was  restored  to  the 
family  in  1715,  and  Maryland  continued  to  be  ruled  by 
proprietors  until  the  Revolution. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

Fint  settlers  85.  The  Albemarle  Settlemeat.  —  Emigrants  from  Vir- 
^^iiM.  Si*^'^'  moving  southward,  made  a  settlement  in  1653  on 
Albemarle  Sound,  in  what  is  now  North  Carolina.  Others 
from  Virginia  followed  and  settled  in  the  same  region. 
Many  were  Quakers  who  wished  to  escape  the  severe  pen- 
alties with  which  they  were  threatened  in  Virginia. 

86.  Carolina  Granted.  —  In  1663  Charles  II  gave  the 
country  south  of  Virginia  to  eight  of  his  subjects  who  had 
been  loyal  to  the  crown  during  the  civil  war.  In  the  grant 
the  territory  was  called  Carolina.     It  extended  westward 
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to  the  South  Sea  (Pacific  Ocean),  and  so  far  southward 
that  it  included  part  of  the  present  state  of  Florida.  The 
king  ignored  the  fact  that  Spain  held  Florida  and  still 
claimed  much  of  the  region  now  in  the  Carolinas. 

87.  The  "Grand  Model."  —  Lord  Shaftesbury,  one  of  The  "Grand 
the  proprietors,  and  John  Locke,  the  noted  philosopher,  ^^^** 
drew  up  an  elaborate  constitution  for  Carolina.  It  was 
known  as  the  "  Grand  Model."  It  provided  for  orders  of 
nobility  and  great  landowners,  and  a  complicated  set  of 
courts.  The  laboring  class  was  to  be  held  as  "  leet-men," 
or  serfs.  They  could  not  own  land,  and  could  not  leave 
the  land  they  rented  without  the  consent  of  its  owner. 
Only  property  owners  could  vote  for  members  of  the 
assembly.  The  "Grand  Model"  was  impracticable  for  any 
community.  It  was  least  of  all  suitable  for  a  people  who 
breathed  the  free  air  of  the  forest.  It  was  never  carried 
fully  into  effect,  and  was  long  a  subject  of  quarrel  between 
the  settlers  and  the  proprietors. 

The  first  colonists  that  came  to  Carolina  direct  from 
England  landed  in  1670  on  the  Ashley  River.  It  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  proprietors  to  form  two  colonies  in 
Carolina,  but  the  settlement  on  Albemarle  Sound  and  the  Albemarle 
settlement  on  the  Ashley  River  were  so  far  apart  that  from  AsWey  sSvei; 
the  outset  they  were  distinct  communities,  each  with  its 
own  assembly,  and  generally  each  with  its  own  governor. 
From  Albemarle  Sound  developed  the  colony  of  North 
Carolina,  and  from  the  Ashley  River  grew  the  colony  of 
South  Carolina. 

88.   The  Struggles  of  North  Carolina.  —  The  settlements  county  of 
along  Albemarle  Sound  had  been  organized  by  the  pro-  -^^™a^^«^ 
prietors  into  the  county  of   Albemarle,  but  the  settlers 
had  been  allowed  to  manage  their  own  affairs.    They  lived 
on  small  farms  which  they  had  cleared  by  hard  labor 
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Their  homes  were  scattered,  and  as  there  were  no  roads, 
they  traveled  through  the  forest  by  following  trees  that 
had  been  "blazed"  to  mark  the  way.  They  planted 
tobacco  and  raised  cattle;  from  the  pines  they  obtained 
timber,  tar,  and  turpentine.  In  these  products  they  built 
up  a  flourishing  trade  with  New  England.  They  loved 
liberty,  and  rebelled  when  the  proprietors,  who  in  their 
comfortable  homes  in  England  had  little  sympathy  with 
the  struggling  life  of  the  colony,  attempted  to  put  unjust 
restraints  upon  them.  They  resisted  the  "Grand  Model." 
When  an  effort  was  made  to  enforce  the  navigation  laws, 
which  would  have  stopped  the  trade  with  New  England, 
they  put  the  governor  and  council  in  jail.  The  next  gov- 
ernor they  deposed.  One  of  the  proprietors,  Seth  Sothel, 
came  over  to  rule  them,  but  the  colonists  would  not  sub- 
mit to  his  tyranny,  and  banished  him  from  the  colony. 

From  1691  to  1712  the  colonies  of  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  had  one  governor,  who  resided  at  Charles- 
ton. His  deputy  had  charge  of  affairs  in  North  Carolina. 
With  few  exceptions  the  deputies  appointed  for  North 
Carolina  were  unfit  to  govern  the  colony.  The  time  was 
one  of  almost  constant  disorder.  Nevertheless,  the  popu- 
lation increased  steadily.  Huguenots  had  settled  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Taw  River ;  Swiss  and  Germans  had  founded 
the  town  of  Newbern. 

89.  War  with  the  Tuscaroras.  —  In  171 1  there  was  a 
sudden  uprising  of  the  Indians,  led  by  the  Tuscaroras. 
For  three  days  the  tomahawk  spared  neither  sex  nor  age. 
The  settlers  called  upon  South  Carolina  for  help.  She 
answered  by  sending  forces  under  Colonel  John  Barnwell 
who  defeated  the  Indians  in  a  battle  on  the  Neuse  River. 
The  Tuscaroras  again  gave  trouble,  and  another  force  was 
sent  under  Colonel  James  Moore    who  dealt  them  such 
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crushing  blows  that  their  power  for  mischief  was  brought 
to  an  end.^ 

90.  North  Carolina  a  Royal  Colony.  —  In  1729  the  king 
purchased  from  the  proprietors  their  rights  to  Carolina- 
The  colonies  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  were 
then  formally  separated,  and  until  the  Revolution  the  king 
appointed  the  governors  of  both  colonies. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

91.  The  Settlement  on  the  Ashley  River.  —  The  colonists  First 
from  England  who  landed  on  the  Ashley  River  in  1670  ^^*|^'"«'**' 
made  their  settlement  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and 
named  it  Charles  Town  for  their  king. 

In  1680  the  town  and  its  name  were  transferred  to 
Oyster  Point  on  the  peninsula  between  the  Ashley  and 
Cooper  rivers ;  and  thus  began  the  present  city  of  Charles-  Charleston 
ton.  The  granting  of  religious  freedom  to  settlers  in  ^^**^^' 
Carolina  brought  immigrants  to  the  Ashley  River  colony. 
Within  a  few  years  a  considerable  number  of  Englishmen 
had  come  from  Barbados,  an  island  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  Dutchmen  from  New  York,  and  most  of  all,  English 
people  direct  from  the  mother  country.  The  Indians  were 
hostile,  and  the  early  settlers  had  to  build  their  houses  and 
clear  their  fields  with  their  weapons  by  their  side. 

92.  Quick  Succession  of  Governors.  —  Joseph  West  was 
governor  from  1674  to  1682.  During  his  wise  adminis- 
tration, the  colony  prospered.  Then  disagreements  arose 
between  the  proprietors  and  the  settlers.  The  causes  were 
threefold :  attempts  (i)  to  force  the  "  Grand  Model**  upon 

^The  Tuscaroras  belonged  to  the  Iroquois  family  or  group  of  Indians. 
Five  Iroquois  tribes,  living  in  Central  New  York,  had  formed  a  powerful  con- 
federacy which  the  white  settlers  called  the  "  Five  Nations/'  The  Tuscaroras, 
after  their  defeat  in  North  Carolina,  moved  northward  and  joined  this  confed- 
eracy, which  then  became  known  as  the  *'  Six  Nations." 
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the  colony;  (2)  to  require  the  payment  of  quitrents^  in 
coin  when  the  original  agreement  was  that  they  might  be 
paid  in  produce ;  (3)  to  enforce  the  navigation  acts. 

In  the  next  four  years  there  were  six  changes  of  gov- 
ernors, for  it  was  difficult  to  find  one  who  was  satisfactory 
to  both  colonists  and  proprietors. 

93.  Governors  Archdale  and  Blake.  —  Quiet  was  not 
restored  in  the  colony  until  John  Archdale  became  gov- 
ernor. He  held  the  office  for  one  year  (1695).  He  made 
many  reforms  in  the  government,  arranging  the  matter  of 
quitrents  satisfactorily,  and  establishing  friendly  relations 
'with  the  Indians.  Peace  and  prosperity  continued  dur- 
ing the  rule  of  his  successor,  Joseph  Blake,  who  was  gov- 
ernor until  his  death  in  1700. 

94.  The  Huguenots.  —  In  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  many  French  Protestants  (Huguenots) 
came  to  America  to  escape  persecution.  Most  of  them 
settled  in  South  Carolina,  where  the  balmy  climate  re- 
minded them  of  their  old  home.  They  came  from  the 
most  substantial  class  of  the  French  people.  Many  of 
them  were  well  educated,  and  all  of  them  were  thrifty  and 
of  sterling  character.  They  left  an  impress  upon  the 
colony  that  lasts  to  this  day. 

95.  Early  Life.  —  South  Carolina  did  not  grow  from 
rural  communities  as  the  older  Southern  colonies  did,  or 
from  a  number  of  towns,  as  was  the  case  in  New  England, 
but  developed  from  a  single  town.  Charleston  was  the 
center  of  all  political,  social,  and  commercial  activity.  In 
1700  the  colony  had  about  five  thousand  inhabitants,  more 
than  half  of  whom  lived  in  the  town.  None  of  the  planta- 
tions were  so  far  distant  that  the  fortifications  of  the  town 
could  not  be  easily  reached. 

^  Quiirent :  A  rent  charged  on  grants  of  land. 
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The  planters  sold  their  products  to  merchants  in  Charles- 
ton who,  in  turn,  shipped  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
thus  making  Charleston  important  as  a  seaport.  The  chief 
staple  of  the  colony  at  this  time  was  rice.  Afterward,  the 
cultivation  of  indigo  was  also  found  to  be  very  profitable. 
Slaves  were  numerous  from  an  early  period,  as  negro  labor 
was  better  suited  than  white  to  the  cultivation  of  crops  in 
the  lowlands. 

96.  Sontli  Carolina  a  Royal  C0I0B7.  —  The  quarrel  be- 
tween the  proprietors  and  the  colonists  continued  for  many 
years.  In  1719  the  people  deposed  the  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  proprietors,  and  petitioned  George  I   to 

make  South  Carolina  a  royal  colony.     The  king  granted  a  crown 
the  petition.      In  1729  the  crown  purchased  the  rights  "'^^' 
of  the  proprietors,  and  divided  Carolina  into   North  and 
South  Carolina. 

GEORGIA     . 

97.  General  Oglethorpe.  —  Georgia  was  the  last  English 
colony  settled.  Other  colonies  had  been  settled  for  rel^ 
gious  or  commercial  reasons, 

but    Georgia     was    founded 

through  the  desire  of  James 

Edward    Oglethorpe  to  help 

men  who  were  suffering  from 

poverty.      Oglethorpe  had  Ogieiiiorp« 

served  with  distinction  in  the  design  to 

British  army.      In    1732   he  "'"" 

,  ,  ,'  distremed 

was  a  member  of  parliament.  debton. 

At  that  time  it  was  the  law 

that  a  creditor    could    keep 

his  debtor  in  prison  until  the 

debt  was  paid.     Thus  hon-      j^„^  ^^„^^  ogl,.thorp>. 

est  men  who  had  met  with  ahh  ih.  pwrning  by  Ri«i«t. 
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reverses  in  business  might  end  their  days  in  a  cell.  It 
grieved  Oglethorpe  to  see  the  jails  of  England  crowded 
with  these  unfortunate  men.  He  conceived  the  plan  of 
settling  with  their  creditors  and  giving  them  homes  in 
the  New  World  where  they  might  begin  life  over  again. 

98.  The  Charter  for  Georgia.  —  As  Oglethorpe  was 
not  rich  enough  to  carry  out  the  plan  alone,  he  persuaded 
other  philanthropists  of  England  to  join  him.  King 
George  II  granted  to  Oglethorpe  and  his  associates  the 
country  lying  between  the  Savannah  and  the  Altamaha 
rivers  and  extending  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
charter  named  Oglethorpe  and  his  associates  trustees  of 
the  colony,  which  was  to  be  called  Georgia  in  honor  of 
the  king.  As  the  enterprise  was  undertaken  in  the  cause 
of  humanity,  the  trustees  were  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  colony  without  receiving  pay  or  any  other  benefit  for 
their  services.  Much  public  interest  was  taken  in  the 
matter.  Subscriptions  were  raised,  and  parliament  added 
a  large  sum.  To  make  sure  that  only  desirable  emigrants 
were  carried  over  to  the  new  colony,  every  person  who 
wanted  to  go  had  to  prove  that  he  was  of  jgood  character. 
Oglethorpe  volunteered  to  accompany  the  colonists  at  his 
own  expense. 

99.  The  Settlement  of  Savannah.  —  Late  in  the  year 
1732  the  ship  Anne  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  Oglethorpe 
and  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  colonists  on  board. 
Oglethorpe,  in  advance  of  his  companions,  ascended  the 
Savannah  River  to  find  a  site  for  the  settlement.  He 
selected  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  river,  not  far  from 
its  mouth.  Near  by  lived  the  Yamacraw  Indians,  a  branch 
of  the  Muskhogee  Confederacy.  Oglethorpe  had  an  in- 
terview with  their  aged  chief,  Tomo-chi-chi,  and  convinced 
him  that  the  Englishmen  would  be  friends  to  his  people. 


Early  in  the  year  1733  the  colonists  landed  on  the  site 
selected,  and  began  the  building  of  their  town,  which  they 
called  Savannah, 


Early  Savannah,  Geokgia. 

From  a  London  ptinl  dated  (741.    I>edici>Ud  10  Gcnenl  Ogtclhorpe. 

100.  Meeting  of  the  Great  Chiefs.  —  Oglethorpe  wished 
to  make  friends  with  all  the  Indian  tribes  in  Georgia. 
Through  Tomo-chi-chi,  he  sent  invitations  to  the  principal 
chiefs  of  the  tribes  in  the  country  round  about  to  gather 
in  convention  at  Savannah.  The  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  the  Indians  ceded  to  the  whites  the  lands  between  the  Agreei 
Savannah  and  the  Altamaha  rivers.  The  two  races  also  j^^Um 
adopted  regulations  for  conducting  trade.  On  account  of 
the  peaceful  relation  thus  formed  with  the  Indians  the 
colony  was  spared  in  its  infancy  such  savage  acts  as  had 
afflicted  other  colonies. 

loi.  Salzburgers,  Moravians,  and  Scotchmen.  —  In  the 
year  following  the  founding  of  the  colony  there  came  to 
Georgia  a  considerable  number  of  Lutherans  from  Salz- 
burg in  Europe,  who  had  left  their  homes  on  account  of 
religious  persecution.  They  were  people  of  great  piety. 
They  settled  the  town  of  Ebenezer,  and  by  their  thrift  and  Ebene 
industry  became  most  useful  citizens.     In  the  next  year  ''^- 
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Moravians,  also  fleeing  from  religious  persecution,  arrived 
in  Georgia  and  settled  near  the  Salzburgers.  In  order  to 
defend  the  colony  against  the  Spaniards,  the  trustees  sent 
over  in  1736  a  party  of  Scotch  Highlanders  and  settled 
them  on  the  Altamaha,  the  frontier  nearest  Florida.     The  * 

New  Scotchmen  called  their  town   New  Inverness  and  their 

in^mess.      district  Darien. 

102.  St.  Simons  Island.  New  Treaty  with  Indians. — 
In  the  year  1736  a  number  of  other  colonists  arrived. 
Oglethorpe  settled  them  on  the  island  of  St.  Simons  as  a 
further  protection  against  the  Spaniards.     The  town  of 

Frcderica,  Frederica  was  built  on  the  island,  and  a  fort  was  erected. 

^736.  Learning  that  the  Spaniards  were  endeavoring  to  stir  up 

Oglethorpe's  the    Indians    against    the   English,   Oglethorpe  made   a 

?**^  perilous  journey  of  hundreds  of  miles  throuerh  the  forests 

journey.  r  j  j  o 

to  Coweta,  an  Indian  town  near  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Columbus,  where  the  Indians  were  holding  a  convention. 
He  spoke  eloquently  to  the  red  men,  and  persuaded  them 
to  renew  their  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  English. 

103.  The  Wesleys.  Whltefield.  —  Among  the  early  im- 
migrants was  John  Wesley,  the  great  preacher  through 
whose  labors  the  Methodist  Church  was  subsequently 
founded.  He  was  a  young  man  when  he  lived  in  Georgia. 
His  work  was  to  preach  to  the   Indians.     His  brother, 

The  Wesleys  Charles  Wesley,  accompanied  him  to  Georgia,  and  be- 
Whitefieid.  Came  secretary  to  General  Oglethorpe.  George  White- 
field  succeeded  John  Wesley  as  the  minister  in  Georgia. 
Whitefield  established  near  Savannah  an  orphan's  home 
which  he  called  Bethesda,  or  "  House  of  Mercy.*'  The 
home  still  exists  as  a  monument  to  his  faithful,  work. 

104.  Experiments  at  Silk  Culture.  —  Mulberry  trees 
grew  so  plentifully  in  Georgia  and  the  silk  worm  did  so 
well  in  the  mild  climate,  that  the  trustees  hoped  to  make 
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the  culture  of  silk  the  chief  industry  of  the  colony.  On  the 
introduction  of  slavery  the  planting  of  rice  and  indigo  be- 
came more  profitable,  and  the  silk  culture  was  abandoned. 
105.  Georgia  a  Royal  Colony — Georgia  outgrew  the 
ability  of  the  trustees  to  care  for  it,  and  in  1752  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  king.  It  continued  a  royal  colony  until  the 
Revolution. 
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106.  The  Region  called  New  England.  —  The  territory 
between  Long  Island  and  Nova  Scotia  had  been  granted 
to  the  Plymouth  Company  in  1606,  and  unsuccessful 
attempts  had  been  made  to  establish  colonies  within  its 
limits.  In  16 14  Captain  John  Smith  explored  the  coast 
of  the  company*s  grant,  and  named  the  region  New  Eng- 
land. In  1620  the  Plymouth  Company  was  reorganized, 
with  its  name  changed  to  the  Council  of  New  England ; 
but  before  any  of  its  efforts  at  settlement  could  succeed, 
a  religious  body  had  planted  the  first  permanent  colony  in 
New  England. 

107.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers.  —  Early  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  Puritans  of  England  had  become  divided  into 
two  classes :  the  "  Nonconformists,"  who  refused  to  con- 
form  to  the  laws  and  ceremonies  of  the  Established  Church, 
but  retained  their  membership  in  the  church  with  the  hope 
of  bringing  about  the  changes  they  desired;  and  the  "Sepa- 
ratists," who  had  withdrawn  from  the  church.  James  I,  the 
successor  of  Elizabeth,  was  so  severe  in  his  persecution  of 
the  "  Separatists  "  that  some  of  their  congregations  emi- 
grated to  Holland,  where  every  man  was  allowed  to  follow 
his  religion.  In  1609  one  of  the  congregations  settled  at 
Leyden.    There  these  Englishmen,  Pilgrims  as  they  called 

82 
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themselves,  lived  for  ten  years ;  but  they  gained  only  a  scant 

livelihood  in  overcrowded  Holland,  and  besides,  they  feared 

that  their  children  would  intermarry  with  the  Dutch  and 

forget  their  native  land  and  mother  tongue.    They  wished 

to  go  where  they  might  live  as  Englishmen  and  still  be 

free  from  persecution.     They  believed  that  hope  lay  in  America  the 

America,  where  the  Virginia  colony  had  shown  that  settle-  ^^^J^j  * 

ments  could  maintain  themselves. 

108.  Fonndlng  of  Plymootfa  Colony.  —  The  Pilgrims  ob- 
tained from  the  London  (Virginia)  Company  a  grant  of 
land  in  America.  As  they  were 
too  poor  to  establish  themselves  In 
the  New  World,  they  borrowed 
money  from  London  merchants 
under  promise  to  return  it  from  the 
profits  of  the  colony.  Even  with 
such  help  they  could  not  arrange  for 
all  to  go.  Those  whose  lot  it  was  to 
be  selected  for  the  venture  crossed 
from  Holland  to  England,  whence 
they  were  to  take  passage  for 
America.     In  the  autumn  of  1620 

about  one  hundred  men,  women,  and 
, ., ,  ■.    .  .  1      1.    1       ,  .  Plymouth  Rock. 

children  crowded  mto  the  little  ship 

,.      -  ,  ,  From  1  ptaDloanph.    The  moo- 

Mayflower,  and  after  a  stormy  umcDi  caTcn  the  ipot  oa 
voyage  of  two  months  reached  the  ^J  w^"  "^  ""  ™* 
coast  of  Massachusetts.   It  had  been 

the   intention   of   the   Pilgrims    to    land    at   some    point  The 
between  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  rivers,  within  the  region  ^^"""^ 
belonging  to  the  London  (Virginia)  Company,  but  contrary  Sept  6,  rtaa 
winds  drove  their  ships  to  the  north.    Some  weeks  were 
spent  in  exploring  the  coast.      A  landing  was  made  on 
December  21,  1620,  at  a  place  which  Captain  Smith  had 
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already   named   Plymouth,   and    here  a  settlement  was 
begun. 

109.  "  The  Mayflower  Compact." — Before  the  Pilgrims 
went  on  shore  the  men  gathered  in  the  cabin  of  the  May^ 
flower  and  signed  a  compact,  formed  for  themselves  a 
government,  and  bound  themselves  to  obey  its  laws.    Dea- 

Ciui^/p^y^P^^'^;  ;fi^s^7^>Si^  <»r<^fW*f^,CUf  *-^-*«^>'*  ^^*"' 
M€K0CHUh,  off€nis  of^^}  ^^Jf  ^J  t^trAuL  Kit4T^  A  t^^K&t., 
ConTf^tJf,,  «^<f  ^«Wte  /4^cA  i\iS^^€if^^  /*^«,  0^d^'niniC€S^ 


'wA C%  'M^C  ^«-0«M«>  AOf  Ate.  ^t4^Sr«/#*t  <Wi/  0f^^€nC^  ^^-mi^^ 

The  Compact  drawn  up  on  Board' the  "Mayflower." 


A  facsimile  from  the  "  History  of  Plimoth  Plantation,*'  by  Governor  Bradford. 

In  the  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Self.  con  John  Carver  was  elected  governor.      Thus  Plymouth 

government,    colony  began  with  the  people's  governing  themselves. 

no.  A  Winter  of  Gloom.  —  The  settlers  had  arrived  too 

late  to  make  suitable  preparation  for  their  first  northern 

winter.    Their  food  ran  short.    Before  the  winter  was  over 

Governor       more  than  half  the  colonists  had  died  from  exposure  or 

1601^      '    hunger,  among  them  Governor  Carver,     But  the  Pilgrims 
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were  a  brave  people,  and  when  the  Mayflower  returned  to 
England  in  the  spring,  not  one  of  the  survivors  went  with 
her. 

111.  Friendship  of  the  Indians.  —  If  the  Indians  had 
attacked  the  feeble  colony,  nothing  could  have  saved  it. 
Fortunately  the  nearest  tribe,  the  Wampanoags,  was 
friendly  to  the  settlers.  Some  years  before  the  Pilgrims 
arrived,  a  pestilence  had  taken  off  a  large  number  of  the 
tribe,  and  the  Indians  believed  that  the  calamity  had  been 
inflicted  upon  them  in  punishment  for  having  killed  some 
white  fishermen  who  had  visited  the  coast.     They  dared 

not  harm  the  newcomers.     Their  chief,  Massasoit,  visited  Massasoit, 
Plymouth,  and  made  a  treaty  with  the  colonists  that  was  ^^^'* 
kept  for  fifty  years. 

112.  Slow  Growth  of  the  Colony.  —  Almost  every  year 
brought  other  Pilgrims  to  Plymouth,  but  they  came  in  such 
small  numbers  that  the  growth  of  the  colony  was  slow. 
Though  the  Pilgrims  were  spared  the  enmity  of  the  In- 
dians, their  life  otherwise  was  one  of  extreme  hardship. 
The  winters  were  severe,  and  the  soil  was  sterile.  The 
debt  due  the  London  merchants  for  bringing  the  first  set- 
tlers over  bore  heavily  upon  the  colony.  But  men  who  had 
exiled  themselves  for  the  sake  of  conscience,  were  not  men 

to  flinch  under  adversity.  By  dint  of  industry  and  saving  The  debt 
they  settled  the  debt  in  1627,  and  from  that  time  the  con-  ^g^| 
dition  of  the  colony  improved.  Fisheries  were  established 
on  the  coast,  and  trading  posts  among  the  Indians.  In 
the  simple  business  transactions  that  the  colonists  carried 
on  among  themselves  and  with  the  natives,  wampum  was 
used  as  money. 

113.  The  Government  of  Plymouth.  —  By  the  year  1643 
there  were  three  thousand  people  in  the  colony.  Eight 
towns  had  been  built.    The  government  was  in  the  hands 
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of  a  governor  and  his  council,  called  "assistants,"  and 
delegates,  all  sitting  as  a  general  court.  Every  freeman 
was  allowed  to  vote,  and  each  town  sent  two  delegates  to 
the  general  court.  For  almost  three  quarters  of  a  century 
the  colony  existed  without  the  formal  sanction  of  the 
crown,  though  efforts  were  niade  to  obtain  a  charter  from 
the  king.  In  1691  Plymouth  was  annexed,  by  order  of 
the  king,  to  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Z14.  Settlement  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  —  Close  by  Plym- 
outh other  Puritans  planted  a  colony.  Unlike  the  Pil- 
grims, however,  these  Puritans  were  Nonconformists. 
Moreover,  they  were  men  of  wealth  and  prominence. 
When  they  saw  that  the  course  of  Charles  I  toward  all 
Puritans  was  even  more  severe  than  his  father's  had 
been,  they  realized  that  the  time  might  come  when  they 
would  need  a  place  of  refuge.  Therefore,  in  1628,  John 
Endicott  and  five  other  nonconforming  Puritans  obtained 
from  the  Council  of  New  England  a  patent  to  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  beginning 
three  miles  south  of  the  Charles  River  and  extending  to 
a  point  three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimac,  and  westward 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  same  year  Endicott  led  out 
sixty  colonists  and  settled  them  at  a  place  on  Massachusetts 
Bay  which  he  named  Salem. 

Z15.  Charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company.  — The 
men  who  had  obtained  a  patent  to  the  land  on  Massachu- 
setts Bay  thought  it  prudent  to  secure  from  the  king  a 
confirmation  of  the  grant.  In  1629  the  king  gave  the 
patentees  a  charter  under  the  name  of  "The  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England." 
The  company  was  enlarged,  and  other  colonists  were  im- 
mediately sent  out.  When  the  new  settlers  arrived  at 
Salem,  they  found  that  those  who  had  preceded  them  had 
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worked  with  so  much  industry  that  there  were  houses 
enough  for  all,  and  crops  almost   ready  for   gathering. 

116.  Charter  brought  to  America.     Governor  Wisthrop.  Governor 
Settlement  of  Boston.  —  As  the  king's  course  grew  more  ^"'•''"* 
tyrannical,  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Com- 
pany themselves  took  ship  "in 

1630  for  America,  They 
brought  their  charter  with 
them.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  Puritans  began  leaving 
England  in  great  numbers,  as 
many  as  one  thousand  coming 
over  in  one  year.  John  Win- 
throp,  a  man  of  wealth  and 
education,  and  one  of  the 
great  characters  of  colonial 
history,  took  the  place  of 
Eadicott  as  governor.  As 
there  were  too  many  people 
for  the  little  settlement  at 
Salem  to  provide  for,  the  im 
migrants  began  the  building  of 
other  towns,  among  them 
Boston,  which  soon  became  the 
seat  of  government. 

117.  Church     and    Govern- 
ment —  Very  soon  after  land-     '"^  "  "" 

ing  in  America  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay  organ- 
ized a  church  independent  of  the  Church  of  England. 
They  made  Massachusetts  a  religious  commonwealth  — 
that  is,   the   church   controlled   the   government.      Only  The  church 
church  members  were  allowed  to  vote  or  to  hold  office,  *"'"" 
and  the  ministers  decided  who  should  be  church  mem- 


John  Wimthrop. 
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"The  History  of  New  Engknd  from 
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bers.  As  the  majority  of  the  people  were  not  admitted 
to  church  membership,  all  power  was  thus  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men  who  were  largely  influenced  by  the 
ministers. 

The  governor,  assistants,  and  delegates  from  the  towns 
constituted  the  general  court;  yet  every  matter  relating 
to  government  was   referred   to   the   ministers   for   their 
advice.      Everybody   was   taxed   to   support  the   Puritan 
Church,  and  no  other  form  of  worship  was  permitted. 
Men  and  women  who  objected  to  the  Puritan  idea  of 
religion  or  government  were  whipped  or  banished  from 
the  colony.     Massachusetts  was  settled  at  a  time  when 
there  was  little    religious    toleration  in  the  world.      It 
was  usual  for  the  party  that  was  strongest  to  persecute 
the  others.      The    Puritans   had   fled   to   New   England 
that  they  might  worship  God  in  their  own  way ;  and  they 
feared  that,  if  other  religious  sects  were  allowed  among 
them,  they  might  lose  con- 
trol of  the  colony  that  they 
themselves  had  established. 
iiS.  Early  Customs   and 
Laws.  —  There    were    few 
pastimes  in  the  colony,  for 
gayety  was  looked  upon  as 
sinful.     Every  person  was 
required  to  attend  church 
on   Sunday;     and  in  order 

to  be  prepared  against   In- 
IN  THE  Stocks.  ,.  ,        , 

dian  attacks,  the  men  were 

formed  into  a  military  company,  and  marched  to  church 
with  guns  on  their  shoulders.  There  were  laws  to  reg- 
ulate many  things  with  which  the  law  does  not  now 
concern   itself:    what  wages  a  servant  should  receive; 
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what  price  the  grocer  should  charge ;  how  a  man  should 
wear  his  hair  (it  was  to  be  closely  cropped);  how 
a  woman  should  cut  the  sleeves  of  her  dress.  With  the 
purpose  of  warning  evil  doers,  great  publicity  was  given  Penalties, 
to  punishments.  A  blasphemer  was  branded  on  the  fore- 
head. For  lying,  the  culprit  was  placed  in  the  pillory  or 
the  stocks ;  for  other  offenses  he  was  made  to  stand  in  a 
public  place  with  a  placard  on  his  breast,  indicating  by  an 
initial  letter  the  crime  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 

119.   Roger  Williams.    Anne  Hutchinson.  —  There  were 
some  among  the  Puritans  who  were  not  pleased  with  the 
union  of  church  and  state.     Roger  Williams  was  the  minis-  Roger 
ter  of  the  church  at  Salem.     He  was  a  young  man  of  learn-  ^*"**™*» 
ing  and  piety,  of  gentle  temper  and  loving  disposition ;  yet  '  ^ 
he  was  so  fond  of  discussion  that  he  would  argue  on  any 
subject.    His  ideas  were  far  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  his 
boldness  of  speech  got  him  into  trouble.     He  taught  that 
every  man  should  be  allowed  to  vote  and  to  follow  the 
religion  that  he  preferred.     The  utterance  of  these  views  His  liberal 
tended   to   weaken    the    government    that   the    Puritan  ^*®^' 
leaders  had  been  at  so  much  pains  to  erect.     But  Wil- 
liams went  farther.     He  declared  that  the  king  had  no 
right  to  make  grants  of  land  in  America ;  that  these  lands 
belonged  to   the  Indians  and  should  be  purchased  from 
them.     Thus  he  not  only  questioned  the  titles  to  the  lands 
which  the  settlers  had  acquired,  but  he  denied  the  authority 
of  the  king.    The  doctrines  of  Williams,  both  religious  and 
political,  were  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the  colony.     He  Goes  into  the 
was  therefore  banished  in  1636.     It  was  ordered  that  he  ^J^le!™^**' 
be  sent  to  England,  but  he  escaped  into  the  wilderness. 

Hardly  had  the  trouble  with  Williams  ended  when  the 
colony  was  agitated  by  another  religious  controversy.   Mrs.  ^^^^ 
Anne   Hutchinson  lived  in  Boston.     Like  Williams,  she  Hutchinson. 
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had  deep  religious  feeling,  and  like  him  she  was  unwilling 
to  remain  quiet  when  her  belief  came  into  conflict  with  the 
teachings  of  the  church.  Men  and  women  crowded  into 
her  house  to  hear  her  preach.  She  soon  had  a  large  fol- 
lowing, and  Boston  became  divided  into  two  bitter  factions, 
one  favoring  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  the  other  opposing. 
The  controversy  spread  to  other  towns,  and  the  colony  was 
shaken   to  its   foundations.     When   some   of   the   militia 


"A  Prospect  o 


B  COU-BDGES  IN  CAMBBIDCB  IN  NEW  ENGLAND." 
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refused  to  serve  against  the  Indians  because  their  chaplain 
did  not  agree  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  views,  the  authorities 
thought  it  time  to  interfere.  In  1638  Mrs,  Hutchinson 
and  some  of  her  followers  were  banished. 

120,  Education.  —  As  a  rule  the  settlers  of  Massachu- 
setts were  men  who  had  received  good  education,  and  who 
therefore  knew  the  value  of  learning.  In  1636  the  general 
court  made  an  appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  a 
college  at  Newtown  (now  Cambridge).  Two  years  later 
Rev,  John  Harvard  left  a  sum  of  money  and  his  library  to 
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the  institution,  and  in  recognition  of  his  generosity  the 
college  was  named  Harvard.  It  is  the  oldest  college  in 
the  United  States. 

121.  Slavery.  —  In  the  same  year  that  Harvard  College  The  first 
was  founded,   the  first  slave  ship  built  in  America  was  American 

'  *^  slave  ship^ 

launched  at  Marblehead,  Massachusetts.     It  brought  to  1636. 
the  colony  a  shipload  of  slaves  to  be  sold  to  the  settlers. 

122.  Growth  of  the  Colony.  —  The  colony  was  now  firmly 
established.  Comfortable  homes  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
rough  cabins  of  the  first  settlers,  woods  had  been  cleared 
for  farms,  and  adventurous  skippers  in  boats  of  their  own 
making  traded  along  the  coast,  going  as  far  as  the  Dutch 
settlement  in  New  York  harbor.  Fish,  furs,  and  lumber  Prosperity, 
were  shipped  to  England  and  exchanged  for  manufactured 
articles.     The  growth  of  Massachusetts  in  population  was 

very  rapid.  By  1640,  only  twelve  years  after  Endicott  and 
his  men  had  settled  at  Salem,  there  were  twenty  thousand 
persons,  mostly  Puritans,  living  in  the  towns  that  had 
sprung  up  in  the  colony. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

123.  The  First  Settlements. — John  Mason  and  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges,  friends  of  King  James,  obtained  a  grant  for 
all  of  the  northern  part  of  New  England  —  from  the  Mer- 
rimac  River  northward  to  the  Kennebec  and  westward  to 
Lake  George.  In  1623  a  few  men  began  settlements  at 
Portsmouth  and  Dover,  both  within  the  present  limits  of  Portsmouth 
New  Hampshh-e.  These  near  neighbors  of  the  Puritans  JeJ.^'"''''' 
were  not  of  their  faith.     They  were  adventurers  who  had 

come  out  to  find  gold  and  to  trade  with  the  Indians. 
Later  some  Puritans  went  to  Dover,  where  they  built  a 
church,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  first  settlers  and  the 
newcomers  were  quarreling. 
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124.  The  Feebleness  of  the  Colony.  —  Mason  and  Gorges 
divided  their  grant  in  1629,  the  former  taking  the  western 
part  (New  Hampshire)  and  the  latter  the  eastern  part 
(Maine).^  Mason  died  soon  after,  and  his  grant  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Council  of  New  England.  The  two  feeble 
settlements  at  Portsmouth  and  Dover  were  neglected. 
They  continued  their  quarrels,  and  made  but  ^low  growth. 
In  1638,  followers  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  who  had  been 
banished  from  Massachusetts,  founded  Exeter.  In  the 
same  year  other  emigrants  from  Massachusetts,  reenf orced 
by  emigrants  from  England,  founded  Hampton.  The 
four  towns  of  New  Hampshire  were  independent  of  one 
another,  yet  each  tried  to  assert  authority  over  the  others. 
They  weakened  themselves  by  religious  and  political  dis- 
sensions, and  were  so  harassed  by  Indians  that  they 
sought  the  protection  of  Massachusetts  and  were  incorpo- 
rated as  a  part  of  that  colony  in  1641. 

New  Hampshire  remained  a  part  of  Massachusetts  until 
1679,  when  the  king  made  it  a  royal  colony.  It  was  again 
united  to  Massachusetts  in  1685.  It  was  finally  made  a 
separate  colony  in  1692.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
New  Hampshire  was  a  royal  colony. 

^  Fishing  stations  and  trading  posts  were  established  in  Maine  at  an  early 
date,  bat  Gorges  and  his  heirs  failed  to  make  a  success  of  the  colony.  In 
1652  Maine  was  annexed  to  Massachusetts,  of  which  it  remained  a  part  until 
1820,  when  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  separate  state.  The  western 
part  of  Mason's  grant  (now  Vermont)  became  known  as  the  "  New  Hamp- 
shire Grants,"  because  the  colony  of  New  Hampshire,  claiming  the  region, 
made  large  grants  of  its  lands  to  settlers.  New  York  also  claimed  the  region, 
and  the  question  was  unsettled  for  many  years.  In  1777  the  inhabitants 
organized  a  government  independent  of  both  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York,  and  in  1791  Vermont  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state. 
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CONNECTICUT 

125.   The  Datch  and  the  English.  —  The    Dutch  had 
made  a  settlement  on  the  site  of  the  present  New  York 
city,  and  had  called  it  New  Amsterdam.     They  claimed 
southern  New  England  as  a  part  of  New  Netherland. 
(See   Sec.  49.)    In   1633,  attracted  to  the  Connecticut 
valley  by  the  profitable  trade  to  be  had  there  with  the  The  Dutch 
Indians,  they  completed  a  fort  on  the  Connecticut  River  at  ^^  of  Good 
the  present  site  of  Hartford.    This  fort  they  called  Good  1633. ' 
Hope. 

New  Englanders,  drawn  by  the  Indian  traffic,  had  also 
come  into  the  valley.  They  warned  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernor at  New  Amsterdam  that  he  was  intruding  upon 
territory  belonging  to  the  king  of  England,  but  the  Dutch 
thought  that  they  had  as  good  a  claim  as  the  English,  and 
refused  to  withdraw.  A  few  months  after  the  Dutch  had 
built  their  fort  on  the  river,  the  Plymouth  colony  directed 
William  Holmes  to  take  possession  of  the  valley.  He  Holmes 
sailed  up  the  river,  passed  the  Dutch  fort  against  the  ^^^f^rt. 
protest  of  its  commander,  and  set  up  a  trading  post  on  the 
site  of  Windsor.  The  Dutch  governor  at  New  Amsterdam 
sent  soldiers  to  drive  away  the  Plymouth  people,  but  on 
arriving  at  the  post  the  soldiers  thought  it  prudent  not  to 
risk  an  attack.  The  Dutch  still  thought,  however,  that 
they  would  make  good  their  claim  to  the  Connecticut  val- 
ley by  building  a  fort  at  th^  mouth  of  the  river,  but  the 
English  were  too  quick  for  them.  Two  noblemen  of  Eng- 
land, Lord  Saye  and  Sele  and  Lord  Brook,  had  obtained 
from  the  Council  of  New  England  a  grant  to  lands  on 
Ix)ng  Island  Sound.  They  chose  as  their  governor  the 
younger  John  Winthrop,  son  of  the  celebrated  governor  The  younger 
of   Massachusetts.    Winthrop,  learning  what  the  Dutch  winthrop. 
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intended  doing,  sent  men  to  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  where  they  arrived  just  in  time  to  build  Fort  Say- 
brook  and  drive  away  the  Dutch  ship  (1635). 

Though  for  many  years  the  Dutch  continued  to  claim 
the  Connecticut  valley,  they  never  gained  a  permanent 
foothold  there.  The  English  crowded  them  out.  The 
Dutch  wished  to  use  the  valley  only  as  a  region  for  their 
traders  to  visit,  but  the  English  occupied  it  by  building 
homes. 

126.  Emigration  from  Massachusetts.  —  The  crowding 
out  of  the  Dutch  was  mainly  the  work  of  emigrants  from 
Massachusetts.  Many  persons  in  the  Bay  colony  cov- 
eted the  fertile  lands  about  which  they  had  heard  such 
good  reports ;  and  besides,  they  had  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  government  of  Massachusetts.  In  1635  a  party 
of  men  from  Dorchester  went  overland  to  the  trading  post 
of  the  Plymouth  people,  and  founded  the  town  of  Wind- 
sor; others  from  Watertown  journeyed  farther,  and  settled 
at  Wethersfield.  In  the  next  year  the  migration  began 
in  earnest.  The  inhabitants  of  Newtown  (now  Cambridge) 
sold  their  houses  and  lands  and  turned  their  faces  toward 
Connecticut.  They  were  led  by  their  pastor,  Thomas 
Hooker,  and  numbered  about  one  hundred  persons,  men, 
women,  and  children.  In  ten  days  they  had  reached 
their  journey's  end,  and  had  begun  the  town  of  Hartford, 
on  the  spot  where  the  Dutch  had  built  their  fort  of  Good 
Hope.  By  the  spring  of  the^year  1637  ^^e  population  of 
the  three  towns,  Windsor,  Wethersfield,  and  Hartford, 
amounted  to  eight  hundred.  The  people  of  Connecticut 
then  set  up  a  government  for  themselves  by  organizing  a 
general  court,  to  which  the  towns  sent  delegates. 

127.  The  Pequot  War. — Among  the  first  acts  of  the 
general  court  was  one  declaring  war  against  the  Pequot 
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Indians.  The  Pequots  were  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
tribes  of  New  England.  They  lived  in  what  is  now  the 
eastern  part  of  Connecticut.  Becoming  incensed  because 
of  the  intrusion  of  the  whites,  they  murdered  settlers  and 
killed  their  cattle.  They  ravaged  places  far  apart;  they 
were  here  to-day  and  there  to-morrow;  no  man  in  the 
Connecticut  towns  felt  safe. 

Captain  John  Mason  led  about  a  hundred  men  against 
the  principal  vijlage  of  the  Pequots  near  Stonington.  The 
village  was  surrounded  by  a  palisade,  and  within  it  were 
collected  about  seven  hundred  Indians.  But  the  warriors 
and  their  families  did  not  suspect  that  danger  was  near. 
Just  at  the  break  of  day  they  awoke  from  sleep  to  hear  the 
shouts  and  shots  of  Mason's  men.  Taken  by  surprise,  Mason 
the  Indians- could  not  make  much  resistance.  The  Eng-  J^hePemiots. 
lish  set  fire  to  the*  village,  and  the  savages  who  were  not 
killed  perished  in  the  flames.  Of  the  seven  hundred  oc- 
cupants, only  five  escaped.  The  battle  exterminated  the 
Pequots.  The  other  tribes,  amazed  at  the  strength  of  a 
people  that  could  destroy  the  powerful  Pequots,  gave  the 
whites  no  trouble  for  many  years. 

128.  The  Connecticut  Constitution.  —  The  three  Connect- 
icut towns  adopted  a  constitution  in  1639.     Connecticut 

was  the  only  colony  whose  people  framed  a  constitution.  The  people 
The  king's  permission  was  not  even  asked,  and  the  citizens  **^^j^^ 
swore  allegiance,  not  to  the  king,  but  to  the  colony,  as 
though  it  were  an  independent  republic.     The  right  to 
vote  was  given  to  every  freeman. 

129.  Founding  of  the  New  Haven  Colony.  —  Soon  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Pequots,  Puritans  from  England  estab- 
lished another  colony  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut. A  congregation  came  over  from  the  mother 
country,  under  the  lead  of  Rev.  John  Davenport.    They 
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N«ir  Haven,   landed  at  New  Haven,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  in  1638. 

^^  Being  Puritans  of  the  most  intense  type,  they  entered  into 

a  compact  to  live  together  under  the  laws  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. They  abolished  trial  by  jury,  because  there  was  no 
warrant  in  the  Bible  for  such  a  practice.  Taking  as  a 
pattern  the  biblical  idea  of  the  House  of  Wisdom  hewn 
from  seven  pillars,^  they  elected  seven  men  to  serve  as  the 
"seven  pillars  of  the  church."  Here,  even  more  than  in 
Massachusetts,  the  church  controlled  the  government. 
Other  emigrants  arrived,  and  new  towns  were  founded  on 
the  New  Haven  model.  In  1643  the  towns  united  as 
the  New  Haven  colony.  In  1662  the  king  annexed  the 
New  Haven  colony  to  Connecticut. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

130.  Roger  Williams  at  Providence.  — 
Roger  Williams  had  fled  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  savages,  yet  he  fled  to 
friends,  for  he  had  often  shown  them 
kindness  and  they  loved  him.  After 
wandering  for  fourteen  weeks,  frequently 
without  food  or  fire,  through  woods  deep 
in  snow,  he  came  to  the  wigwam  of  the 
old  chief  Massasoit,  and  received  a  warm 
welcome.  Williams  began  building  a 
cabin  on  the  Seekonk  River,  and  five  of 
his  friends  from  Massachusetts  joined 
him.  He  was  warned,  however,  that  he 
Roger  wiLUAMs  had  settled  within  the  limits  of  the  Plym- 
AT  Providence.  ^i.         .  j  j   ■     j  ^ 

outh  colony,  and  was  advised  to  move 

farther.  Embarking  with  his  five  companions  in  a  small 
canoe,  and  floating  down  the  stream,  he  made  a  landing 

'  Proverbs  ix.  t. 
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at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Here  he  began  a  settlement  which  he  called  Providence.  Settles  at 
He  had  settled  in  the  territory  of  the  Narragansetts,  and  P"^^^®°^ 
the  chiefs  of  that  tribe  gave  him  a  great  tract  of  the  sur- 
rounding lands. 

131.  Religious  Freedom.  —  Williams  wished  to  make 
homes  for  all  who  suffered  on  account  of  their  religious 
belief,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  all  who  were  "  distressed  for 
conscience."  Therefore,  when  persecuted  people  sought 
him,  he  gave  them  lands.  He  gave  away  so  much  land 
that  he  had  none  left  for  himself.  Under  Williams's 
instruction  the  settlers  at  Providence  organized  a  very 
simple  government.  All  signed  a  compact  agreeing  to  Majority 
obey  laws  passed  by  the  majority,  but  "only  in  civil  *° 
things."  No  church  was  to  be  supported  by  taxes,  and 
every  man,  whether  Christian,  Jew,  Mohammedan,  or 
heathen,  could  worship  as  he  chose.  Nowhere  else  in  the. 
world  were  all  men  allowed  equal  religious  rights.^ 

The  Puritans  of  New  England  looked  with  abhorrence 
upon  a  colony  that  refused  to  shut  its  doors  upon  any 
man.  They  did  not  believe  that  Rhode  Island  could  sur- 
vive. Yet  the  broad  principle  upon  which  it  was  builded 
is  the  foundation  stone  of  our  great  republic. 

132.  Poitsmottth.    Newport.  —  In    1637    some  of    the  Portsmouth, 
followers  of  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson  settled  Portsmouth,  on  '^^' 

the  northern  end  of  Aquidneck  Island,^  in  Narragansett 
Bay.  Soon  afterward  Mrs.  Hutchinson  joined  them. 
Both  Providence  and  Portsmouth  became  havens  of  ref- 

^  While  Rhode  Island  allowed  every  man  to  worship  according  to  his  own 
religious  belief,  political  rights  were  not  permitted  to  alL  For  instance,  a 
Roman  Catholic  or  a  Jew  was  not  allowed  to  vote. 

<  Now  called  Rhode  Island. 
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uge  for  those  who  had  been  banished  from   Massachu- 
setts or  who  had  left  of  their  own  accord  to  escape  the 
Newport,        Strict  religious  government  of  that  colony.     In  1639  some 
'  ^^'  of  the  Portsmouth  people  founded  the  town  of  Newport  on 

the  southern  end  of  Rhode  Island..  In  1644  Roger 
Williams  obtained  a  charter  from  England  organizing 
the  towns  of  Providence,  Portsmouth,  and  Newport  into  a 
colony  under  the  name  of  "  Providence  Plantations." 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   NEW  ENGLAND 

133.  Union  of  the  Colonies.  —  The  French,  who  had 
made  permanent  settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
were  pushing  close  upon  territory  claimed  by  New  Eng- 
land ;  the  Dutch  still  threatened  the  Connecticut  valley ; 
and  the  Indians  were  once  more  becoming  restless.  As 
a  protection  against  these  dangers,  the  colonies  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven  formed 

United  a  Confederation,  or  league,  under  the  name  of  the  "  United 

oftew'  Colonies  of  New  England.^'  Commissioners  from  the 
England.  colonies  took  charge  of  certain  matters  of  general  con- 
'°*3-  cern,  but  each  colony  retained  the  management  of  its  local 

affairs.  Rhode  Island  was  not  admitted  into  the  con- 
federation, because  it  harbored  people  of  every  religion.^ 
The  people  of  New  England  had  organized  the  confedera- 
tion without  permission  from  the  home  government,  and 
their  spirit  of  independence  was  regarded  in  England  with 
suspicion. 

134.  New  England  Towns.  Education.  Eliot,  the  ''In- 
dian Apostle."  —  On  account  of  the  sterile  soil  there  were 
few  large  plantations  in  New  England.  As  each  commu- 
nity formed  a  separate  church  congregation,  it  was  con- 

^  New  Hampshire  was  at  that  time  part  of  Massachusetts. 
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venient  for  the  people  to  live  close  together.  Thus  there 
grew  up  a  number  of  towns,  each  built  around  its  meet- 
ing house.^ 

One  of  the  first  matters  to  receive  the  attention  of  the  Educaddn. 
confederation  was  education.  That  Harvard  College 
might  be  helped,  the  four  colonies  took  up  contributions 
of  "com  for  the  poor  scholars  in  Cambridge."  Each 
colony  of  the  confederation  then  passed  a  law  requiring 
every  town  to  establish  a  school. 

The  interests  of  the  natives  were  not  neglected.     Mis-  Missionar 
sionaries  labored  to  convert  them  to  Christianity  and  to  "^ 
teach    their  children  to  read    and  write.     At  first  the 
Indians  thought  it  very  foolish  for  the  missionaries  to  ask 
them  to  give  up  their  many  gods  for  the  one  God  of  the 
white   men,  but  the  missionaries  per- 
severed until  in  time  there  came  to  be 
about  four  thousand  Christian  Indians, 
or  "praying   Indians,"   as  they  were 
called.      They  lived  in  villages  removed 
from  the  influence  of  other  Indians,  and 
most  of  them  wore  the  English  dress. 
Schools  were  set  up  among  them,  in 
which   agriculture   as  well  as  religion 
was    taught     Rev.   John    Eliot   spent 
many  years  of  his  life  at  work  among 
the  Indians,  and  met  with  such  success 
in  converting  them  that  he  is  called  the  "  Indian  Apostle."  John  EUot 
He  translated  the  Holy  Bible  into  the  language  spoken  by 
the  Indians  on  Massachusetts  Bay.    A  work  of  such  stu- 
pendous labor  has  seldom  been  accomplished.     Copies  of 


Title-page  op 
Eliot's  Bible. 

Reduced  facsimile. 


^However,  for  gOTemment  and  church  purposes,  the  town  not  only  in- 
duded  the  village  itself,  but  so  much  of  the  snxrounding  country  as  was  within 
easy  reach  of  the  meeting  house, 
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Eliot's    Bible   are    still   in   existence,  but  there   are   fe* 
scholars  who  can  decipher  the  text. 

135.  "Pine-tree  Shillings." — In  1652  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  set  up  a  mint  for  coining  money.     For  over 

thirty  years    shillings 

and    other    pieces    of 

money    were    coined. 

Because  a    pine    tree 

was    stamped   on   one 

side  of  each  piece,  the 

shilling,  for  instance, 

PINE-TREE  SHiLUNc  bccsme  knowo  as  the 

"pine-tree    shilling." 

Usually  only  independent  governments  have  the  right  to 

coin  money,  and  when  Massachusetts  took  this  step,  the 

authorities  in  England  thought  more  than  ever  that  the 

colony  was  becoming  too  independent 

136.  Persecution  of  the  Quakers.  —  Of  all  the  sects  that 
ventured  into  Massachusetts  the  Quakers,  or  Friends,  as 
they  called  themselves,  suffered  the  greatest  persecution. 
The  Quakers  opposed  the  union  of  church  and  state. 
They  believed  that  a  man  should  worship  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  They  refused  to  pay  tithes, 
to  serve  in  war,  or  to  take  an  oath  of  any  kind,  Quakers 
were  persecuted  in  England ;  four  thousand  were  confined 
at  one  time  in  the  jails  of  the  kingdom.  Quakers  who 
came  to  Boston  were  put  in  jail.  Their  books  were 
burned,  and  the  windows  of  the  jail  were  boarded  up  so 
that  they  might  not  talk  with  the  people  on  the  streets. 
Both  men  and  women  were  flogged,  and  were  shipped  out 
of  the  colony.  But  the  Quakers  came  back.  They  be- 
lieved that  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  they  should  perse- 
vere in  spreading  their  doctrines  in  the  face  of  oppression, 
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Harsher  measures  were  tried.  Laws  were  passed  that 
the  ears  of  Quakers  should  be  cut  off  or  that  their  tongues 
should  be  bored  with  hot  iron.  Still  the  Quakers  came  Their 
back.  A  law  was  then  passed  inflicting  the  death  pen-  p®"****"^ 
alty.  Between  1659  and  1661  four  Quakers,  one  a  woman, 
were  hanged  in  Boston.  The  people  of  Massachusetts 
never  approved  putting  the  Quakers  to  death.  It  was 
the  government  that  resorted  to  such  a  harsh  course, 
and  the  indignation  of  the  people  forced  the  repeal  of 
the  law.  Quakers  were,  fined  and  imprisoned,  however, 
until  Charles  II  ordered  that  all  persecution  of  them 
be  stopped. 

137.   New  Haven  and  the  Regicides.    The  Massachusetts 
Charter  in  Danger.  —  When  Charles  II   gave  a  general 
pardon  to  his  former  enemies,  he  excepted  those  who 
had  been  directly  concerned  in  the  execution  of  his  father. 
Two  of  the  regicides,  Edward  Whalley  and  William  Goffe,  Whaiiey 
escaping  to  America,  landed  in  Boston  in  1660.     Orders  ^^   ^ 
were  received  for  their  arrest  and  return  to  England.    The 
people  of  New  England,  however,  declined  to  give  them 
up,  for  their  sympathies  had  always  been  with  the  party 
opposed   to   the    crown.     Agents   of   the   king  pursued 
the  fugitives,  and  the  Indians  were  offered  rewards  to 
hunt  them  down.     They  had  many  narrow  escapes ;  they 
hid  in  the  woods ;  they  concealed  themselves  for  weeks  in 
a  cave ;  they  were  passed  secretly  from  house  to  house  by 
friends.     The  inhabitants  of   New   Haven   colony  were 
especially  zealous  in  protecting  them  from    the   king's 
officers.     The  king  was,  therefore,  very  much  displeased  The  king's 
with  New  Haven ;  he  was  already  displeased  with  Massa-      ^  eas«'«« 
chusetts  for  its  many  acts  of  independence,  and  he  thought 
to  punish  both  colonies. 

All  the  New  England  colonies,  except  Massachusetts, 
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existed  without  royal  charters.  Connecticut  took  the 
prudent  course  of  asking  Charles  for  a  charter.  The  king 
in  complying  with  the  request  put  an  end  to  the  New 
Haven  colony  by  annexing  it  to  Connecticut  A  royal 
charter  was  also  given  to  Rhode  Island. 

Turning  his  attention  to  Massachusetts,  Charles  de- 
manded that  the  laws  of  the  colony  be  so  changed  that 
others  besides  church  members  be  allowed  to  vote;  that 
the  Episcopal  form  of  worship  be  permitted ;  and  that  the 
inhabitants  be  made  to  take  .the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  king.  But  Massachusetts  did  not  comply  with 
these  demands,  and  in  1664  commissioners  with  troops 
were  sent  over  to  enforce  obedience.  The  colony  stood 
firm,  and  the  commissioners  returned  to  England  with- 
out accomplishing  their  purpose.  War  was  then  in  prog- 
ress between  England  and  Holland,  which  prevented 
Charles  for  a  time  from  taking  further  steps  against 
Massachusetts. 

138.  The  Charters  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  — 
The  charters  granted  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  were 
very  liberal,  guaranteeing  to  the  inhabitants  the  liberties 
that  they  already  enjoyed.  The  inhabitants  elected  their 
own  officials  and  made  their  own  laws,  the  king  not  even 
reserving  the  right  of  veto.  The  religious  freedom  pre- 
vailing in  Rhode  Island  was  guaranteed  by  a  provision 
in  the  charter  of  that  colony  forbidding  that  any  person 
be  molested  for  holding  his  own  opinion  in  matters  of 
religion. 

139.  King  Philip's  War.  —  The  annexation  of  New 
Haven  to  Connecticut  left  only  three  colonies  composing 
the  confederation  of  New  England,  but  the  union  con- 
tinued for  some  years  longer.  In  1675-1676  it  was  able 
to  conquer  in  the  most  terrible  Indian  war  that  New  Eng- 
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land  experienced.     As  long  as   Massasoit,  the  chief  of 
the  Wampanoags,  lived  he  kept  faithfully  the  treaty  that 
he  had  made  with  the   Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.     But   he 
died  in  1660,  leaving  two  sons  whom  the  English  called  The  sons  of 
Alexander  and  Philip.      Soon  after  his  father's  death,  ^**^*^'^ 
Alexander,  while  returning  from  a  visit  to  Plymouth,  fell 
suddenly  ill  and  died.     Philip  believed  that  his  brother 
had  been  poisoned  by  the  whites,  and  he  laid  plans  to 
wreak  his  revenge.     He  spent  some  years  in  making 
preparations.      In  the  summer  of  1675  his  warriors  sur-  Philip 
prised  a  small  town  in  the  Plymouth  colony,  killing  many  J^^^  ^"' 
of  the  inhabitants  and  committing  all  kinds  of  outrages. 
The  Indians  then  scoured  the  country,  murdering  settlers 
and  pillaging  and  burning  villages.     Race  hatred  stirred 
the  savages.     The  Nipmunks  took  up  the  tomahawk,  and 
the  Narragansetts  showed  signs  of  joining  in  the  work  of 
destruction.     But  the  prompt  action  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  confederation  crippled  the  Narragansetts  before 
they  could  strike  a  blow.    The  commissioners   sent  an 
army  of  one  thousand  volunteers  from   Massachusetts, 
Plymouth,  and   Connecticut  to  attack  the   Narragansetts 
at  their  fortified  post  on  the  site  of   South   Kingston, 
Rhode  Island.     The  stronghold  was  captured,  and  about 
a  thousand    Indians   were    slain.     The   war    continued, 
however,  until  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  when 
Philip  was  surrounded  and  killed  in  a  swamp  on  Mount  Philip  slain, 
Hope,    a    peninsula   extending   into    Narragansett    Bay.  ^^^' 
During  the  war,  twelve  towns  in  Plymouth  and  Massachu- 
setts were  totally  destroyed  and  forty  others  suffered  the 
miseries  of  Indian  warfare. 

140.  Revocation  of  the  Charters.  Rule  of  Andros.  —  As 
Massachusetts  still  refused  to  comply  with  the  demands  of 
the  king,  its  charter  was  revoked  in  1684.    The  colony 
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Death  of 
Charles  II, 
16BS. 


then  became  a  royal  province,  but  before  Charles  could  as- 
sume control  of  it  he  died.   His  brother,  James  II,  in  order 
to  control  America  more  easily,  planned  to  unite  all  the 
colonies  under  one  government     In  1686  he  sent  over  Sir 
Sir  Edmund    Edmund  Andros  to  be  governor  of  New  England.     Rhode 
^^^         Island  surrendered  its  charter,  but  Connecticut  refused. 
In  1687  Andros  went  to  Hartford  to  seize  the  charter  that 
had  been    withheld.      He  met 
the  general  court  and  demanded 
the  charter.    Tradition  says  that 
in    the  heated  discussion  that 
followed,   the  lights  were   sud- 
denly put  out ;  when  they  were 
relighted,  the  charter  could  not 
be  found,  for  it  had  been  taken 
away  and  hidden  in  the  hollow 
of  an  oak.    Thereafter  the  tree 
was  known  as  the  Charter  Oak. 
Andros  not  only  annexed  Con- 
necticut to  his  domain,  but  the 
next  year  became  governor  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  so 
that  bis  authority  extended  from 
The  Charter    Maine  to  the  Delaware.     Andros  had  his  seat  of  govem- 
'^^-  ment  at  Boston,      His  rule  was  despotic;    the  general 

court,  or  legislature,  was  abolished,  and  exorbitant  taxes 
were  levied.  Fortunately  his  power  did  not  last  long. 
James  II  fled  from  England  in  r688,  and  when  the  news 
reached  Boston  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  the 
Andros  people  of  Massachusetts  threw  Andros  into  prison. 
fj^  ^4>-  Restoration  of  the  Charters.  —  Massachusetts  did 

not  regain  the  old  charter  under  which  it  had  been  prac- 
tically independent,  but  William  and  Mary  granted  another 


Sir  Edmund  Andros. 
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in  which  the  right  of  veto  and  that  of  appointing  the  gov- 
ernor were  reserved  to  the  crown.  The  charter  granted  all 
freemen  the  right  to  vote.  Plymouth  was  annexed  to 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire  was  made  a  separate 
colony.  The  charters  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
were  restored.^ 

142.  The  Salem  Witchcraft.  —  Even  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  common  for  people  all  over  the 
civilized  world  to  believe  in  witchcraft.  Massachusetts  had 
suffered  much  from  Indian  wars,  terrible  conflagrations, 
and  scourges  of  smallpox.  The  belief  that  the  colony  was 
under  some  evil  spell  took  hold  of  the  people.  The  delu- 
sion spread  like  a  contagious  disease.  In  a  paroxysm  of 
terror,  the  colonists  placed  the  blame  on  witches.  The  TheSaiem 
craze  was  so  violent  in  Salem  that  in  the  year  1692  more  ^***^"** 
than  a  hundred  men  and  women  were  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  practicing  witchcraft.  Of  this  number  nineteen 
were  executed,  mainly  upon  the  flimsy  testimony  of  chil- 
dren who  afterward  confessed  that  they  had  sworn  falsely. 
Fortunately  the  delusion  did  not  last  long,  and  the  poor 
creatures  still  confined  in  jail  were  released. 

TOPICAL  ANALYSIS 

106.  New  England.-— Unsuccessful  attempts  at  colonization  ;  the  Plymouth 

Company. 

107.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers. — Nonconformists  and  Separatists  ;  emigration 

to  Holland ;  America. 

108.  Founding  of  Plymouth  Colony.  —  Support  of  the  London  Company ; 

the  Mayflffwer;  December  21,  162a 

109.  The  Mayflower  Compact. 

^  On  account  of  the  liberality  of  their  charters,  the  people  of  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  retained  the  form  of  government  which  the  charters  pro- 
vided, until  long  after  the  Revolution.  It  was  not  until  1818  that  Connecticut 
adopted  a  state  constitution,  and  not  until  1842  that  Rhode  Island  did  so. 
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130.  Roger  Williams  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
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136.  Persecution  of  the  Quakers. 
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139.  King  Philip's  War.  —  Cause;  result. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE   MIDDLE   COLONIES 

NEW  YORK 

143.  The  Dutch  on  the  Httdson.  —  The  Dutch  claimed  the 
country  from  Massachusetts  to  the  Delaware  River.    (See 

Sec.  49.)    In  161 3  they  built  a  trading  post  on  Manhattan  a  Dutch 
Island,  the  site  of  New  York  city.     In  1615  they  built  a  5^1^"*^^^ 
fort  near  the  site  of  Albany.      They  called  the  country 
New  Netherland. 

144.  The  First  Settlers.  —  In  order  to  reap  the' great 
profits  that  could  be  made  in  trading  with  the  Indians  for 
furs  and  skins,  Dutch  merchants  organized  the  West 
India  Company,  and  obtained  from  the  government  of 
Holland  the  right  to  control  the  trade  with  New  Nether- 
land and  the  right  to  govern  the  country.  In  1623  the  The  first 
company  sent  out  the  first  settlers.  Some  went  to  Man-  **^*^"»^  ^3 
hattan  Island ;  some  to  Long  Island,  where  Brooklyn  now 

stands ;  others  went  up  the  Hudson  to  the  site  of  Albany, 
and  built  Fort  Orange.  A  fort  was  also  erected  on  the 
Delaware  River,  opposite  Philadelphia,  and  another  was 
begun  on  the  Connecticut  River,  at  Hartford.^  With  this 
line  of  forts  the  Dutch  hoped  to  hold  the  territory  against 
the  claims  of  other  nations. 

145.  Purchase  of  Manhattan  Island.  —  Peter  Minuit  was  Manhattan 
sent  over  as  governor  in  1625.     In  the  following  year  he  j^****^' 

^  The  fort  on  the  Connecticut  was  not  completed  until  1633.  (See*  Sec.  125.} 
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purchased  the  island  of  Manhattan  from  the  Indians  for 
$24.     Fort  Amsterdam  was  erected  on  the  isiand,  and  to 


the  group  of  huts  already  there  the  name  of  New  Amster- 
dam was  given,  in  compliment  to  the  chief  city  of  Holland. 
146.  The  Patroons. — The  growth  of  New  Netberland 
was  very  slow.  In  1628  only  270  people 
were  living  in  New  Amsterdam.  Most 
of  those  who  had  sought  the  colony 
were  traders,  men  who  were  coming  and 
going  all  the  time.  The  West  India 
Company  wanted  farmers.  In  order  to 
get  them  it  made  a  rule  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  company  who  brought  to  the 
colony  fifty  settlers  above  fifteen  years 
of  age  should  receive  the  title  of  "  Pa- 
troon  "  arid  a  grant  to  a  large  tract  of 
land.  The  colonists  whom  the  patroon 
brought  over  had  to  rent  land  from  him 
for  ten  years.    The  patroon  furnished  the 

„        „  necessary  houses,  implements,  and  cattle, 

Dutch  Patroon  or  -'  >       r  <  > 

Lamdrd  pkopkietor.    and  the  tenant  could  not  leave  off  culti- 
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vating  the  patroon's  land  without  the  latter's  consent,  and  a  pUn  for 
could  not  sell  his  produce  to  any  one  else  until  the  patroon  *'""  =«*»'«• 
had  bought  as  much  of  it  as  he  wanted.     The  plan  did   pianhibio 
not  work   as  well  as  the  company  had   hoped.      It  was  '""''•"''■ 
difficult  to  persuade  farmers  to  give  up  their  life  of  inde- 
pendence in  Holland  to  become  vassals  in  America.     Be- 
sides, the  granting  of  such  large  tracts  of  land  to  a  few 
proprietors  caused  much  discontent  among  the  other  set- 
tlers.    The  company,  therefore,  abandoned  the  practice  of 
creating  patroons,  and  offered  to  every  person  who  would 
become  a  settler  the  right  to  own  land.    With  this  change 
there  was  some  improvement  in  immigration,  yet  New 
Netherland  grew  but  slowly. 

147.  English  Settlers  In  New  Netherland.  —  Men  from  EngUth 
New  England  not  only  crowded  the  Dutch  out  of  the  ^J^^n^ 
Connecticut  valley,  but  settled  on  Long  Island  also,  which  against  iho 
was  then  under  Dutch  control  ""^ 
The  New  England  settlers  did 

not  like  the  rule  of  the  Dutch 
governor  at  New  Amsterdam, 
and  were  constantly  quarreling 
with  him.  The  Dutch  them- 
selves were  dissatisfied  because 
the  people  were  given  no  voice 
whatever  in  the  government 
that  the  West  India  Company  ' 
had  provided  for  the  colony. 

148.  Peter     Stnyresant  — 

The  most  famous  of  the  Dutch  petbr  stuyvesant. 

governors    was    Peter     Stuyve-     After  the  ponnii  in  tli=  poi«.»ion  of  Ihe 
°  ,  .         -L  New  Ywt  Hiiiorical  Socieqr. 

Bant,  who  came  over  m  1047. 

He  had  lost  a  leg  in  battle,  and  because  he  wore  a  wooden 

one  bound  with  silver  bands  the  people  called  him  "  old  sil- 
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ver  leg."  Stuyvesant  was  a  blu£f  old  soldier,  straightfor- 
Stujnresani'i  Ward  and  honest ;  but  he  did  not  believe  that  the  people 
'*'™""'  were  wise  enough  to  govern  themselves.  He  was  obstinate 
in  his  opinions  and  ruled  with  an  iron  hand,  vowing  that 
he  would  hang  any  man  who  appealed  to  Holland  from  his 
decisions.  Yet  Stuyvesant  had  the  welfare  of  New  Nether- 
land  at  heart  In  1655  he  overpowered  a  Swedish  colony 
that  had  settled  on  the  Delaware  River.  (See  Sec.  155.) 
In  his  contentions  with  the  New  Englanders,  however,  he 
was  not  so  fortunate.  Though  he  stormed  at  and  threat- 
ened the  settlers  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  he  knew  that 
he  was  not  strong  enough  to  make  them  acknowledge  the 
Dutch  claim  to  that  region. 

149.  The  Town  of  Hew  Amsterdam.  —  New  Netherland 
In  1664  had  a  population  of  about  ten  thousand.     Settle- 
ments in  the  interior  had 
extended  up   the  Hudson 
and   as  far   westward    as 
Schenectady.     There  were 
about  sixteen  hundred  in- 
habitants in  the  town    of 
New     Amsterdam.      The 
Dutch  had  allowed  relig- 
The  stadthuys,  New  Amsterdam,      ious  freedom,  and  thus  had 
Alter  Bn*«n->  drawing  attracted  to  the  colony  peo- 

ple from  all  parts  of  the 
AcosmopoU-  world.  Asearlyas  1643  eighteen  languages  could  be  heard 
Mtown,  jjj  j^g^  Amsterdam.  All  public  documents  were  published 
in  Dutch,  French,  and  English.  New  Amsterdam  did  not 
extend  above  Wall  street.  This  street  received  its  name 
from  a  wall,  or  wooden  palisade,  which  stretched  across  the 
island  to  protect  the  town  from  inroads  of  the  Indians. 
Dutch  customs  and  Dutch  ideas  predominated.     Many  of 
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the  houses  were  built  of  yellow  brick,  with  the  gable  end 

facing  the  street,  according  to  the  custom  in  Holland,     The 

floors  were  covered  with  white  sand.     The  housekeeper, 

with  the  usual   Dutch  neatness,  kept  everything  within 

doors  scrupulously  clean.     In   the  town  were  gardens, 

orchards,  and  pastures.     Many  of  the  crooked  streets  that 

so  bewilder  the  stranger  who  now  visits  New  York  were 

cow  paths  when  the  town  was  named  New  Amsterdam. 

Beyond  the  wall  that  inclosed  the  town  were  the  "  bouwer-  The  Boweiy 

ies,"  as  the  Dutch  called  their  farms. 

150.   The  English  capture  New  Netherland.  —  The  Dutch 
colony,  situated  between  New  England  and  the  Southern 
colonies,  prevented  England  from  uniting  her  possessions 
in  America  and  hindered  her  from  enforcing  the  naviga- 
tion laws.      Moreover,  New  Amsterdam  had  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  in  the  world,  and  the  Hudson  River  was  a 
highway  for  bringing  a  great  fur  trade  to  the  town.     As 
England  had  never  relinquished  her  claim  to  the  territory, 
Charles  II  granted  New  Netherland  to  his  brother  James, 
Duke  of  York.      In    1664  an  English  fleet  and  troops 
appeared  in  the  harbor  of  New  Amsterdam.    The  city  was  New  Amster 
in  a  defenseless  condition,  and  its  inhabitants  were  willing  ^g^^f todie' 
to  surrender,  but  brave  old  Peter  Stuyvesant  wanted  to  English  in 
fight.     He  stamped  around  on  his  wooden  leg,  declaring  ^omes^ 
that  "he  had  rather  be  carried  a  corpse  to   his   grave"  New  York, 
than  to  give  up.     Finding,  however,  that  the  people  would 
not  support  him  he  was  compelled  to  surrender.     All  the 
other  Dutch  settlements  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
who  now  held  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to  South 
Carolina.     The  names  of  the  colony  of  New  Netherland 
and  the  town  of  New  Amsterdam  were  changed  to  New 
York  in  honor  of  the  duke.      Fort  Orange  was  given  the 
name  Albany,  also  in  honor  of  the  duke,  whose  second  title 
was  Duke  of  Albany. 
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War  broke  out  between  England  and  Holland.  In  1673 
a  Dutch  fleet  retook  the  town  almost  as  easily  as  the  Eng- 
lish had  taken  it  nine  years  before.  But  when  peace  was 
declared  the  next  year,  New  York  was  restored  to  England. 

151.  Leisler's  Reyoltttion. — After  the  Duke  of  York 
became  King  James  II,  he  annexed  the  colony  of  New 
York  to  New  England.  He  had  already  united  the 
colonies  of  New  England  under  Sir  Edmund  Andros  as 
governor.  (See  Sec.  140.)  Francis  Nicholson  governed 
New  York  as  deputy  for  Andros.  When  the  news  came 
that  King  James  had  been  driven  from  the  throne,  the 
militia  of  New  York  deposed  Nicholson.  The  leader  of 
the  militia,  a  German  shopkeeper  named  Jacob  Leisler, 
assumed  control  of  the  colony  under  the  title  of  lieutenant 
governor.  Leisler  was  a  man  of  good  intentions,  but  he 
was  unaccustomed  to  governing,  and  he  became  tyrannical. 
In  1 69 1  Colonel  Henry  Slaughter  came  over  to  serve  as 
governor,  having  received  the  appointment  from  Eng- 
land's new  sovereigns,  William  and  Mary.  He  compelled 
Leisler  to  surrender  the  government  to  him.  Leisler  was 
then  tried  for  treason  and  convicted.  He  appealed  to  the 
king,  but  before  the  king's  decision  could  be  received, 
Governor  Slaughter  was  induced,  while  intoxicated,  to  sign 
Leisler's  death  warrant,  and  the  unfortunate  nian  was 
put  to  death. 

152.  Trouble  with  Slaves.  —  In  1712  an  insurrection 
occurred  among  the  negro  slaves  in  New  York,  and  some 
twenty  of  the  leaders  were  executed.  Again,  in  1741,  a 
report  that  the  slaves  had -plotted  to  burn  the  town  caused 
such  alarm  that  thirty  more  were  executed. 

153.  Growth  ol  the  Colony.  —  New  York  grew  steadily 
under  English  rule.  The  colony  had  many  royal  gov- 
ernors, some  of  them  good,  but  most  of  them  bad,  and  as 
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was  the  case  with  other  colonies,  the  assembly  had  con- 
stantly to  strive  against  unjust  taxation. 


DELAWARE 

154.  The  Swedes  In  America. — Another  European 
nation  turned  its  attention  to  America,  with  the  hope  of 
building  up  colonies.  In  1638  a  company,  formed  in 
Sweden  for  the  purpose,  sent  out  a  party  of  colonists 
under  the  leadership  of  Peter  Minuit,  the  man  who  as 
governor  of  New  Netherland  had  bought  Manhattan 
Island  from  the  Indians.     The  Swedes  sailed  up  Delaware 

Bay  and  built  a  fort  on  the  site  of  Wilmington.     They  wiimingt<m 
called  their  colony  New  Sweden  and  the  fort  Christiana,  in  ^^^ 
grateful  affection  for  their  young  queen,  Christiana.     The 
colony  prospered.     The  Dutch  complained  that  the  Swedes 
were  occupying  their  territory,  but  immigrants  continued 
to  arrive  and  settle  along  the  Delaware  River  and  Bay. 

155.  The  Dutch  capture  New  Sweden. — The  Dutch 
and  the  Swedes  began  building  forts  along  the  Delaware, 
each  hoping  to  force  the  other  out  of  the  territory.    The 

Dutch  built  a  fort  on  the  Delaware  below  the  Swedish  stuyvcsant 
forts.    As  it  shut  them  off  from  communication  with  the  fJj^c"^!!?^ 

the  SwedeSi 

sea,  the  Swedes  took  possession  of  it.     Peter  Stuyvesant  1655. 
was  so  indignant  over  the  seizure  of  his  fort  that  he  raised 
an  army,  overpowered  the  Swedes,  and  made  New  Sweden 
a  part  of  New  Netherland.    (1655.) 

156.  Delaware  given  to  William  Penn. — When  New 
Netherland  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  the 
Delaware  settlements  were  included.  In  1682  the  Duke 
of  York  gave  Delaware  to  William  Penn,  and  it  was  an- 
nexed to  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  little  colony  were  uever  satisfied  with  being  a  part 
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Delaware       of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1703  Delaware  was  made  a  sepa- 
0010^^1703.  ^^^^  colony  with  its  own  assembly.     It  continued,  however, 
until  the  Revolution  to  be  the  property  of  the  Penn  family, 
and  had  the  same  governor  as  Pennsylvania. 

NEW  JERSEY 

157.  The  Goyernment  of  Berkeley  and  Carteret. — The 

Duke  of  York  gave  the  part  of  New  Netherland  lying 
between  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware  to  two  of  his 
friends,  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret.  The 
territory  was  called  New  Jersey  in  honor  of  Carteret,  who 
had  been  governor  of  the  island  of  Jersey.  The  proprietors 
drew  up  a  plan  of  government,  guaranteeing  to  settlers  an 
assembly  and  religious  liberty.  In  1665  Philip  Carteret,  a 
nephew  of  Sir  George,  arrived  to  act  as  governor.     He 

Elizabeth-      brought  English  immigrants  who  founded  Elizabethtown. 

Sifis  ^^"^*^^*  Settlers  from  other  colonies,  especially  Puritans  from  New 
England,  were  eager  to  secure  lands  under  so  liberal  a 
government,  and  the  part  of  New  Jersey  that  lies  near  to 
New  York  was  soon  dotted  with  prosperous  settlements. 

158.  East  and  West  Jersey.  —  It  was  not  long  before 
the  colonists  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  pro- 
prietors regarding  quitrents.  Year  after  year  they  resisted 
the  collection  of  these  rents.  Finally,  Lord  Berkeley, 
growing  weary  of  the  contention,  sold  his  interest  in  the 
colony  to  a  Quaker,  through  whom  it  passed  to  William 

Jersey  Penn  and  other  Quakers.     In  1674  the  king  divided  the 

ttirjereeys?    colony  into  East  Jersey  and  West  Jersey,  assigning  East 
X674-  Jersey  to   Carteret  and  West  Jersey   to   Penn   and   his 

associates. 

159.  The  Quakers  and  the  Puritans.  —  It  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Quakers  to  found  in  West  Jersey  a  colony  for 
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members  of  their  society.    The  first  settlement  was  made  Penn  Md 

in  1675  at  Salem  on  the  Delaware  River.     Others  soon  J^JJ*^^ 

followed.    After  Sir  George  Carteret  jec»ey,i6e» 

died,  Penn  and  twenty-four  associates 

purchased  East  Jersey  from  his  heirs. 

The  two  Jerseys  were  continued  under 

separate  governments.      The  Quakers 

were  in  the  majority  in  West  Jersey 

and  the  Puritans  in  East  Jersey,  but 

the    proprietors    gave    all    Christians 

equal  rights. 

160.  New  Jersey  a  Royal  Colony. 
—  By  1702  the  proprietors  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  crown  all  of  their 
rights.      The  Jerseys  were  then  re- 
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161.  Pean  and  the  King. — William  Fenn  was  a  noted 
Quaker  and  one  of  the  best  of  men.  Though  bom  to 
wealth,  he  was  a  friend  of  the  lowly ;  though  a  favorite  at 
court,  he  joined  a  rehgious  sect  that  was  despised  and  per- 
secuted. New  Jersey  offered  a  retreat  where  distressed 
Quakers  might  find  refuge,  but  Penn  wished  to  found  still 
another  colony  for  his  persecuted  brethren.  Charles  II 
owed  Penn  a  large  sum  of  money,  a  debt  originally  due 
his  father,  who  had  been  a  distinguished  admiral.  Penn 
asked  the  king  to  grant  him  lands  north  of  Maryland  in 
payment  of  the  debt  Charles,  who  had  lands  in  abun* 
dance  in  America,  but  no  money,  gave  Penn  a  charter  1 
making  him  proprietor  of  a  territory  which  he  called  ' 
Pennsylvania. 
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v'^k'ri^"'  In  order  that  the  new  colony  might  have  an  outlet 
Detowareto  to  the  sea,  Penn  persuaded  the  Duke  of  York  to  give 
^'^  him  Delaware.     At  that 

time  it  was  owned  by  the 
duke  as  a  part  of  New 
York.  Delaware  and  the 
southern  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania were  within  the 
limits  of  Maryland,  as 
fixed  by  its  charter,  and 
Lord  Baltimore  protested 
against  the  loss  of  ter< 
ritory.  But  he  protested 
in  vain ;  the  king  of  Eng- 
land thought  it  a  small 
William  Penn.  matter  to  give  away  the 

A.*,  w  »f  «.^Aft.r^d«po«™.  ..tril«..«l  ta  g^^g  ,^^^  ^^^ 

i6a.  Settlement  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Fotinding  of  Philadelphia.  —  Penn  advertised 
his  province  extensively,  offering  land  for  sale  at  a  low 
price.    He  declared  that  in  his  colony  there  should  be 


Reduced  Facsimile  op  Part  of  the  Royal  Deed  given  to  Penn. 

Ponn^iib-     absolute  freedom  of  conscience  and  equal  justice  to  all 

«*lp«'i'<7'     men,  Indians  as  well  as  whites.     To  the  people  who  had 

already  settled  in  his  territory,  he  wrote,    "  You  shall  be 
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governed  by  laws  of  your  own  making,  and  live  a  free,  and 

if  you  will,  a  sober  and  industrious  people."     The  Quakers 

in  England  were  enthusiastic  over  the  liberal  and  humane 

plans  of  Penn,  and  the  first  shiploads  which  arrived  in 

1681,  were  quickly  followed  by  many  others.     Penn  him-  Philadelphia 

self  came  over  in  1682  and  founded  Philadelphia,  the  '°^^^' 

"City  of  Brotherly  Love," 

163.  Penn  and  the  Indians.  —  Penn  immediately  con-  a  bindinB 
firmed  a  friendship  with  the  Indians  of  the  surrounding  *""''■  "***■ 
country.  The  Indians  who  made  the 
pledge  of  friendship  to  Penn  never  broke 
it,  and  the  peace-loving  Quakers  kept 
theirs  to  the  natives.  It  was  not  until 
many  years  later,  when  the  settlers  push- 
ing into  the  interior  of  the  colony  met 
other  tribes,  that  Pennsylvania  suffered 
from  Indian  wars. 

There  was  such  a  rush  of  immigration 
that  many  families  had  to  find  shelter  in 
caves  alone  the  river  bank  until  houses  penns  treaty 

, ,  ,       ,     .,     ^        ,  ,,,.  ,  .       ,  Monument. 

could  be  built  tor  them.     Within  three 

years  the  wilderness  had  changed  to  a  thriving  community  Prosperi^  ol 
of  eight  thousand  souls.  Philadelphia  claimed  two  thousand 
inhabitants.  Its  streets,  regularly  laid  out,  were  adorned 
by  many  substantial  brick  residences.  Already  a  school 
for  boys  and  girls  had  been  set  up  by  a  Quaker  teacher. 
His  terms  were,  "  To  learn  to  read,  four  shillings  a  quarter ; 
to  write,  six  shillings." 

Penn  was  delighted  in  his  new  home,  but  he  had  been 
there  only  two  years  when  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Penn  return* 
England,  where  persecuted  Quakers  needed  his  help.     Fif-  *"     ' 
teen  years  later  he  came  back  to  the  colony,  but  again  he 
was  unable  to  remain  more  than  two  years. 
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164.  Death  of  Penn.  —  Though  Penn  endeavored  to 
govern  the  colony  justly,  he  did  not  satisfy  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  whom  the  proprietary  form  of  government 
was  as  distasteful  as  it  had  been  to  the  people  of  the  other 
colonies.  The  assembly  and  the  deputy  governor,  who 
represented  Penn,  often  quarreled.  The  discontent  was 
increased   by  the  unwillingness  of  the  colonists  to  pay 

Death  of        quitrents:     Penn  died,  and  the   proprietary  government 
Pran*^x8      passed  to  his  three  sons.     At  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  his  grandsons. 

165.  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line.  — ^The  dispute  about  the 
boundary  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  was  finally 
settled,  in  1767,  when  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon 
completed  the  survey  of  the  boundary  line  which  has  ever 
since  been  known  as  "  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line." 

166.  Rapid  Growth  of  the  Colony.  The  Germans  and 
Scotch-Irish.  —  The  immigration  that  set  in  so  strongly 
with  the  founding  of  the  colony,  continued  without  inter- 
ruption. Settlers  came  from  all  parts  of  the  Christian 
world,  and  though  Pennsylvania  was  the  last  colony  to  be 
settled,  except  Georgia,  its  growth  was  so  rapid  that  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  only  two  colonies  ^  had  a  greater 
population.  Germans  and  Scotch-Irish  were  more  numerous 
in  Pennsylvania  than  in  any  other  colony.  They  opened 
up  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  country 
farther  toward  the  mountains.  Thence  they  poured  like 
a  steady  stream  into  the  interior  of  the  Southern  colonies. 
Enough  of  them,  however,  remained  in  Pennsylvania  to 
constitute,  in  1770,  more  than  half  the  population  of  the 
colony. 

^  Virginia  and  Massachusetts. 
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167.  Champlain   at  the   Head    of   the   Government. — 

After  Samuel  de  Champlain,  governor  of  New  France,  or 
Canada,  had  founded  Quebec  (see  Sec.  42)  he  began  to 
explore.  He  made  friends  with  the  Indians  around  Quebec, 
and  joined  them  in  war  against  the  Iroquois  of  upper  New 
York.  This  branch  of  the  great  Iroquois  family,  called  by 
the  whites  the  "  Five  Nations,"  because  it  was  a  confeder- 
acy of  five  tribes,^  was  the  most  powerful  Indian  organiza- 
tion east  of  the  Mississippi.  Champlain's  mistake  in 
arousing  the  hostility  of  the  "  Five  Nations  "  was  fortunate 
for  the  English ;  it  prevented  the  French  from  occupying 
territory  in  New  York  at  a  time  when  the  Dutch  on  the 
Hudson  were  too  weak  to  offer  opposition.  Unable  to  go 
southward,  Champlain  pushed  his  explorations  to  the  west. 
He  explored  the  country  far  into  the  interior,  and  was  the 
first  white  man  to  look  upon  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes 
of  Ontario  and  Huron. 

168.  Catholic  Missionaries.  —  Champlain  regarded  the 
conversion  of  souls  as  more  important  than  the  making  of 
an  empire.  He  first  secured  the  assistance  of  fathers  of 
the  Recollect  Order,  who  built  missions  among  the  Indians 
of  Canada.  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  followed  the  Recol- 
lects, were  more  active,  and  it  was  mainly  through  their 

^  After  the  Tuscarora  tribe  from  North  Carolina  joined  the  confederacy 
(tee  note,  page  75)  it  was  called  the  "Six  Nations." 
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zeal  that  the  country  now  knowii  as  the  Middle  West  was 

explored.    These    devoted  men  shunned  no    danger  or 

hardship  in  carrying  Christian  teaching 

to  the  savage.     They  plodded  through 

tangled  forests  and  drifts  of  snow,  and 

waded  in  ice-cold  rivers ;  they  went  with- 
out food,  and  slept  on  the  frozen  ground ; 

they  faced  even  the  greater  danger  of 

the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.   Some 

suffered  torture  and  death;    yet  they 

persevered    until    they    had   converted 

many  of  the  Indians  to  Christianity.   By 

1634  their  missions  extended  as  far 
as  the  neighborhood 
of  Lake  Huron.  By 
1641  they  had 
reached  the  present 

state  of  Michigan.  -^^ 

169.  French  Trad-       X^^'r^^,^ 
era.  —  But  the  mis-  j^  j,^^ 

sionaries    were    not 

alone  in  exploring  the  West.  Before  Other 
r66o  French  traders  had  gone  into  the  "Pi"'^ 
Illinois  country  with  beads,  trinkets, 
and  cloth  to  exchange  with  the  Indians 
for  skins  and  furs.  Unlike  the  priests, 
they  dared  danger  mainly  for  the  sake 
of  trade,  but,  like  them,  they  won  the 
friendship  of  the  Indians  for  the 
French. 

170.  ICaiquette  on  the  MisslBsippl.  —  By  the  year  i6;2 
the  Jesuits  had  established  missions  on  Lake  Superior 
and  southwestward  as  far  as  Illinois.     In  this  remote  wild 


fKBNCH  Fur-trader. 

AftciDuIey. 
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demess  they  heard  the  Indians  speak  about  a  great  river 
to  the  west,  and  Father  Marquette  determined  to  find  it 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  know  that  it  was  the  Missis- 
sippi, for  that  river,  at  its  nearest  point  seen  by  the  Span- 
iards,   was   hundreds   of   miles   to   the 
south.     The  river  that  Marquette  was 
seeking  was  supposed  to  flow  south- 
westward  and   empty  into   the   Pacific 
Ocean.     In  1673  Marquette  and  Louis 
Joliet,  a  man  who  had  spent  much  of 
his  life  in  the  forest,  set  out  for  the 
unknown  river,  taking  with  them  five 
boatmen. 

They  floated   down    the  Wisconsin 
without  seeing  a  sign  of  human  life  or 
hearing  any  sound  but   the  lowing  of 
the  buffalo.     In  seven  days  they  came 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  floated  on  until 
they  reached  a  point  below  the  Arkan- 
sas.    Here,  becoming  satisfied  that  the 
river  did  not  flow  toward  the  Pacific,  but 
emptied  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Mar- 
lAMEs  Marquette.       quette  abandoned   further   exploration 
"Who  with  Louii  Joliet      and  tumittg  his  canoes,  began  the  slow 
ri"^^r.tprt^d^      ascent.     He  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
chien,  July  17, 1673.-      shores    of    Lake    Michigan.      But  his 
•n^"mo™,1"tiie  Ro^      health  had  failed ;  he  died  on  the  bank 
WMhidMoo'  ^'"°''      of  a  lonely  river  in  Michigan,  and  was 
buried  there  by  his  companions. 
171.   La  Salle  on  tiie  Hlsslssippl.  — At  a  very  early  age 
Robert  de  la  Salle,  a  native  of  France,  had  emigrated  to 
Canada.     He  soon  became  a  well-known  explorer,  and  so 
extended  the  bounds  of  New  Franc«  by  his  discoveries 
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that  the  king  created  him  a  nobleman  and  conferred  upon  La  Saiie 
him  benefits  that  made  him  a  rich  man.     Craving  greater  ^'^^^jiJJ 

Mississippi 
valley. 


Map  to  illustrate  French  Explorations. 

fame,  however,  he  obtained  permission  to  explore  and 
colonize  the  Mississippi  valley.  Two  attempts  to  conduct 
an  expedition  from  Canada  to  the  Mississippi  failed,  and  cost 
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LaSaUe's  La  Salle  the  loss  of  his  wealth ;  yet  he  set  out  a  third  time. 
mo^^rfihe  ^^  ^^  party  were  a  missionary  and  about  fifty  Frenchmen 
Mississippi,  and  Indians.  Reaching  the  Mississippi  early  in  1682,  the 
^   ^  explorer  floated  down  the  river  to  its  mouth.     Here   La 

Salle  erected  a  cross  and  claimed  for  King  Louis  all  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  which  he  called  Louisiana. 

His  journey  back  to  Canada  was  slow  and  beset  with 
difficulties.  From  Quebec  he 
went  to  France,  where  the 
king  received  him  with  favor. 
Although  the  country  which 
La  Salle  had  explored  was 
claimed  by  Spain,  the  French 
king,  realizing  the  importance 
of  holding  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, placed  La  Salle  in  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  for 
planting  a  colony  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  La  Salle's  colo- 
nists, numbering  about  three 
hundred,  sailed  from  France 
in  a  squadron  of  four  vessels. 
They  f^led  to  find  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and 
landed  at  Matagorda  Bay,  in  Texas.  Here  their  supply 
ship  was  wrecked  and  their  fleet  deserted  them.  They 
then  endeavored  to  reach  the  Mississippi  overland.  Finally, 
when  death  had  reduced  the  colonists  to  about  forty,  La 
Salle  determined  to  journey  on  foot  to  Canada,  nearly  two 
thousand  miles  away,  to  get  aid  for  his  suffering  people. 
He  started  with  sixteen  men.  When  near  the  Trinity 
River,  in  Texas,  La  Salle  was  assassinated  by  one  of  his 
companions  who  had  mutinied. 

172.  Settlements    In    the    Southwest.  —  Eleven    years 
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passed  after  the  death  of  La  Salle  before  another  attempt 
was  mac^e  to  settle  the  province  of  Louisiana.   In  1698  the  piem 
king  sent  out  about  two  hundred  settlers,  with  a  Canadian  ^^Jl^^^f 

^  '  of  Iberville. 

named   Iberville  as  governor.     Iberville  began  a  settle- 
ment at  Biloxi  (now  in  Mississippi)  in  1699,  and  in  1702 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  city  of  Mobile.     In  1718  Bien-  jeanBaptiste 
ville,  the  brother  of  Iberville,  settled  fifty  persons  on  the  J^j^nviUc 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River.    This  little  hamlet 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

173.  Canada  and  Louisiana.  — Communication  was  kept 
up  between  Canada  and  Louisiana,  for  in  the  north 
Frenchmen  had  founded  Detroit  and  extended  their  settle- 
ments down  into  Indiana.  The  French  colonies  were 
never  strong,  however,  as  very  few  settlers  came  over 

from  France.  The  population  was  made  up  mostly  of  In-  character  of 
dian  traders.  The  settlements  were  far  apart;  most  of  ^^e^J'"^ 
them  comprised  only  a  fort,  a  mission,  and  a  few  surround- 
ing farms.  The  development  of  the  French  colonies  was 
in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  English.  The  people 
of  the  English  colonies  had  come  to  America  to-  build  up 
new  communities,  and  their  settlements  spread  no  faster 
than  the  increase  of  population  demanded. 

174.  First  French  War.  —  England  and  France  were 
almost  constantly  at  war  for  many  years  following  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  English  throne. 
Hostilities  extended  to  the  colonies.  The  two  nations  were 
struggling  for  the  first  place  among  the  powers  of  the 
world,  and  the  question  of  which  should  control  America 
became  important.  The  first  three  colonial  wars  are  re- 
spectively known  in  America  by  the  names  of  the  reigning 
sovereigns  of  England.  King  William's  War  lasted  from  King 
1689  to  1697.  French  and  Indians  burned  towns  and  ^jJJ.**"*' 
murdered  settlers  on  the  frontiers  of  New  England  and  1689^x697 
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New  York.  In  1690  the  New  England  colonists,  com- 
manded by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  Sir  William 
Phipps,  captured  Port  RoyaP  in  Acadia,^  but  the  follow- 
Port  Royal  ing  year  the  town  was  retaken  by  the  French.  During  the 
taken,  169a  remainder  of  the  war  the  Northern  colonies  were  engaged 
in  defending  their  settlements  from  the  raids  of  the  French 
and  Indians,  who  succeeded  in  sacking  towns  within  twenty- 
five  miles  of  Boston. 

175.  The  Second  French  War. — The  next  war,  known 
Queen  as  Queen  Anne's  War,  lasted  from  1702  to  171 3.  As 
Anne^s  War,    gp^in  was  allied  with  France  in  this  contest,  the  colony  of 

South  Carolina  determined  to  attack  St.  Augustine.  In 
1702  Governor  Moore,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  colonists 
and  friendly  Indians,  easily  took  the  town.  He  then  laid 
siege  to  the  fort,  but  when  a  strong  Spanish  fleet  appeared, 
he  burned  the  town  and  his  own  ships  and  returned  over- 
land to  Charleston.  In  1706  a  French  fleet,  aided  by 
Spaniards,  attempted  to  capture  Charleston,  but  the  Caro- 
linians attacked  the  invaders  and  drove  them  away. 

French  and  Indians  again  ravaged  the  frontiers  of  .the 
Northern  colonies.  Once  more  New  Englanders  captured 
Port  Royal.  When  peace  was  declared,  England  retained 
Acadia.  It  was  then  that  Acadia  became  Nova  Scotia  and 
Port  Royal,  Annapolis. 

176.  Spanish  Invasion.  Third  French  War.  —  After  a 
peace  of  about  twenty-five  years.  Great  Britain  again  went 
to  war  with  Spain.  In  1742  the  Spanish  governor  at 
St.  Augustine,  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  vessels  and  an  army  of 
about  five  thousand  men,  appeared  off  St.  Simons  Island 
for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the  fort  at  Frederica  and  de^ 
stroying  the  young  colony  of  Georgia.  General  Oglethorpe, 
who  was  still  in  charge  of  the  colony,  had  only  about  six 

^  Now  Annapolis*  *  Now  Nova  Scotia. 
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hundred  men  and  a  few  small  vessels  to  oppose  the  inva-  Spaniards 
sion,  but  he  won  a  decisive  victory.     This  was  the  last  at-  ogiethoipe 
tempt  of  the  Spaniards  upon  the  Southern  colonies.  ^7^ 

While  the  war  with  Spain  was  in  progress,  Great  Britain 
became  engaged  in  hostilities  with  France,  also.     This  war 
with  France  lasted  from  1744  to  1748,  and  was  known  in 
America  as  King  George's  War.    The  French  in  Canada  King 
and  their  Indian  allies  renewed  their  border  warfare.    The  ^^^^ 
chief  event  of  the  contest  was  the  capture  of  Louisburg,  x744-i744 
on  Cape  Breton  Island,  by  New  England  troops  in  1744. 
There  was  much  disappointment  among  the  people  of 
New  England  when,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  Louisburg 
was  returned  to  the  French. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  French  war  the  boundaries  of 
the  British  and  French  possessions  in  America  were  the 
same  as  when  the  first  war  began,  except  that  Great  Britaiti 
retained  Nova  Scotia. 
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177.  The  Ohio  Valley.    Washington. — The  last  colonial 

war,  known  as  the  French  and  Indian  War,  had  its  cause 

Conflicting     and  origin  in  America.     The  Ohio  valley  was  claimed  by 

daims  to  the   ]^qx\i  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the  colonies  of  each 

Ohio  valley. 

nation  were  desirous  of  securing  control  of  it. 

The  French  were  the  more  active.  Having  built  a  chain 
of  forts  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
beyond  to  the  Mississippi,  they  took  steps  in  1753  to  oc- 
cupy the  Ohio  valley  by  erecting  a  line  of  forts  southward 
from  Lake  Erie  through  the  part  of  Pennsylvania  that 
lies  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Both  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  claimed  the  territory  thus  threatened, 
and  their  governors  were  directed  to  warn  the  French  that 
they  were  trespassing  upon  land  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  order  them  to  leave.  Governor  Din- 
widdle of  Virginia  chose  for  his  messenger  Major  George 
Washington,  who,  though  only  twenty-one,  had  shown 
such  aptness  for  military  affairs  that  he  had  been  made 
adjutant  general  of  the  Virginia  militia.  Washington,  with 
a  guide  and  a  few  companions,  made  the  long  journey  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  delivered  the  letter  to  the  French 
near  Lake  Erie.  They  not  only  declined  to  retire,  but 
the  next  year  reached  farther  southward  and  erected  Fort 
Duquesne  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Pittsburg. 
Virginia  now  prepared  to  defend  her  territory,  and  Wash- 
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Ington,  in  command  of  about   150  men,  advanced  in  the  Washington 
direction  of  Fort  Duquesne.     Near  the  Great  Meadows  in  •^^'^^^^ 
Pennsylvania  he  came  upon  a  French  scouting  party;  a 
skirmish  followed,  May  28,  1754,  and  the  English  killed 
or  captured  all  but  one  of  the  enemy. 

178.  Surrender  of  Fort  Necessity.  —  Washington  then 
built  a  fortification  which  he  ca,lled  Fort  Necessity,  and 
awaited  reenf orcements  from  Virginia.  These  came  slowly, 
however,  and  he  had  only  three  hundred  men  when  he  was 
attacked,  July  3,  1754,  by  the  French  in  force.  He  was  Washington 
compelled  to  surrender,  but  with  the  understanding  that  jX^s!*/^ 
he  should  be  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war. 

Great  Britain  now  held  nothing  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  Her  colonies  had  waited  too  long,  and  the 
French  had  placed  a  strong  force  in  the  Ohio  valley. 

179.  The  Albany  Congress.  Franklin's  Plan  of  Union.  — 
The  population  of  the  English  colonies  vastly  outnumbered 
that  of  the  French,  but  the  English  were  under  one  great 
disadvantage.  Each  colony  was  engrossed  in  its  own 
afiFairs,  and  some  of  them  were  in 

constant  quarrels  with  their  govern- 
ors ;  moreover,  some  of  the  colonies 
had  conflicting  claims  to  the  territory 
that  the  French  coveted.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  colonies  did  not  act 
together  in  matters  concerning  the 
common  good.  In  order  to  provide 
for  concerted  action  against  the 
French,  a  congress  met  in  Albany 

in  1754.    Delegates  from  seven  colonies  attended.    A  plan  The  colonics 
of  union,  framed  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  adopted.     It  ^^  "^**** 
provided  for  a  federal  government  that  should  have  a 
chief  executive,  or  "  president  general,"  appointed  by  the 


Device  printed  in  Franklin's  **  Penn- 
sylvania Gazette,"  2754. 
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crown,  and  a  congress,  or  "grand  council,"  elected  by 
the  colonies.  The  plan  was  not  carried  into  effect :  the 
crown  thought  it  gave  too  much  power  to  the  colonies, 
and  the  colonies  thought  it  gave  too  much  power  to  the 
crown. 

i8o.  Braddock's   Defeat. — In    1755    General    Edward 
Braddock,  who  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  forces  in  America,  ar- 
rived in  Virginia,    Though  Great 
Britain  and  France  were  at  peace, 
the  British  government  desired  that 
Braddock  should  drive  the  French 
from  the  Ohio  valley.     Braddock's 
plan  was  to  capture  Fort  Duquesne 
and  then,  moving  northward,  to  con- 
quer Canada.     He  was  a  soldier  of 
the  highest  personal  bravery,  but 
was  ill  suited  for  the  task  before 
him.     Accustomed  to  the  well-dis- 
ciplined armies  of  Europe,  he  had 
no  confidence  in  the  colonial  mili- 
tia.    The  idea  that  savages  could 
defeat  British  regulars  seemed  to 
him  so  preposterous  that  he  treated 
with     contempt    the    warning    of 
American  officers  that  Indians  did 
not  fight  in  open  battle  but  sought 
to  take  their   foes  by   surprise.     With  an  army  of  two 
thousand  regulars  and  militia  and  a  train  of  artillery,  he 
set   out   for   Fort   Duquesne.     Washington '  accompanied 
him  as  aid.     The  army  stretched  out  for  miles  as  it  toiled 
through  forests  and  over  mountains.     It  made  slow  prog- 
ress because  Braddock  undertook  to  construct  a  perma 
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nent  road  as  he  went.     He  felled  trees,  bridged  every 
stream,  and  leveled  every  rise  of  ground. 

On  July  9, 1 755,  just  as  the  advance  troops  passed  a  ravine  The  French 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  fort,  the  French  and  their  Indian  fightta^SSI 
allies,  concealed  behind  trees  and  rocks,  poured  a  deadly  own  way. 
volley  upon  three  sides  of  the  British  column,  throwing  it 
into  great  disorder.    The  rest  of  the  troops  coming  up  only 
added  to  the  confusion.     The  Virginia  militia  were  accus- 
tomed to  such  a  mode  of  warfare  and  sought  shelter  from 
which  they  could  fight  the  enemy  on  even  terms,  but  the 
regulars  were  slaughtered  in  great  numbers.    They  were  so 
huddled  together  that  they  even  fired  upon  one  another. 
Braddock  ordered  a  retreat,  and  in  his  attempt  to  keep  the  Braddock's 
retreat  from  becoming  a  rout,  was  wounded.     The  regulars  ^^^^^ 
fled  panic-stricken.  Washington,  always  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Virginians,  and  pre- 
vented the  beaten  army  from  being  destroyed.     General  Braddock's 
Braddock  died  on  the  retreat.  ^^^ 

181.  War  Declared.  —  Two  years  after  fighting  began  in 
America,  war  was  formally  declared  between  Great  Britain 
and  France.  Almost  every  nation  in  Europe  became  in- 
/olved  in  the  war.  The  campaigns  of  the  years  1756 
and  1757  in  America  resulted  only  in  defeats  for  the 
British.  Their  generals  were  inefficient,  while  the  French 
commander.  General  Montcalm,  was  active  and  skillful.  Theeificieni 
Montcalm  captured  Oswego  and  Fort  William  Henry,  ^<>°*<=*^ 
important  posts  in  upper  New  York.  Indians  constantly 
attacked  the  northern  frontier. 

182.  British  Successes.  — William  Pitt,  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  statesmen,  came  to  the  head  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  1757.  He  took  charge  of  the  war,  and  his  vig- 
orous measures  effected  a  great  change.  In  America,  the 
British  captured  Fort  Duquesne  and  Fort  Frontenac  in 
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1758,  and  Fort  Niagara  in  1759.    These  captures  gave 
them  complete  control  of  the  Ohio  valley. 

The  British  also  captured  Louisburg,  on  Cape  Breton 
Island,  in  1758,  and  forts  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point, 
in  northern  New  York,  in  1759. 

183.  Fall  of  Quebec.  —  In  the  summer  of  1759  the  Brit- 
ish general,  James  Wolfe,  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  Quebec.  He  had  an  army  of 
about  eight  thousand  men.  Quebec  is  divided  into  an 
upper  and  lower  town.  The  upper  town  was  defended  by 
the  strongest  fortress  in  America,  built  on  a  high  cliff  of 
rock  that  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  riven 
The  lower  town  Montcalm  had  fortified  with  strong 
works.  Wolfe,  knowing  that  it  would  be  folly  to  assault, 
spent  two  months  in  trying  to  draw  Montcalm  out  of  his 
works  to  battle,  but  without  success.  Finally,  it  was  de- 
termined to  attempt  the  ascent  of  the  lofty  cliff  which 
the  British  knew  was  but  feebly  guarded.  Wolfe  moved 
his  army  to  a  point  above  the  town,  where,  under  the  cover 
of  darkness,  the  troops  disembarked  and  began  the  steep 
ascent  by  a  path  too  narrow  for  two  to  go  abreast.  Some 
of  the  men  had  to  pull  themselves  up  by  means  of  branches 
of  trees  and  projecting  rocks.  At  dawn  on  September  13 
Wolfe  had  four  thousand  men  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
the  plateau  upon  which  the  upper  town  stands.  Mont- 
calm, surprised  to  find  the  town  threatened  from  a  side 
which  he  had  thought  safe  from  attack,  saw  that  he  must 
now  fight  or  lose  Quebec.  His  army,  though  almost  equal 
in  numbers  to  Wolfe's,  was  much  inferior  in  training ;  yet 
he  lost  no  time  in  making  an  impetuous  attack.  The 
French  could  not  break  the  British  lines,  and  fell  back 
into  the  town,  retreating  the  same  night  up  the  river  in 
great  disorder.    Wolfe  and  Montcalm  were  killed.    The 
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garrison  remaining  in  the  town  surrendered  within  a  few 
days.  In  the  next  year  the  British  easily  captured  Mon- 
treal, and  all  Canada  fell  into  their  hands. 

184.  Treaty  of  Peace.  —  The  fall  of  Canada  practically 
put  an  end  to  the  war  in  America,  though  hostilities  con- 
tinued for  some  time  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Spain 
had  become  involved  in  the  war  against  Great  Britain,  and 
in  1762  Havana,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of 
Cuba,  was  captured  by  the  British.  In  1763  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  by  all  three  countries.     By  the  terms 

of  the  treaty,  France  ceded  to  Great  Britain  Canada  and  The  French 
all  of  the  country  between  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  J®*®.^***®*'; 
the  Mississippi  except  "  the  island  of  New  Orleans,"  which,  America, 
with  all  of   Louisiana,  France  had  previously  ceded  to 
Spain.      Great   Britain   returned   Havana  to   Spain,  and 
received  Florida  in  exchange.      French  power  in  North 
America  was  thus  completely  wiped  out,  leaving  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  the  only  possessors  of  territory  on  the 
continent.     Great  Britain  now  owned  all  the  continent  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Polar 
regions.     Spain  owned  the  country  westward  from   the 
Mississippi  and  southward  through  Mexico. 

185.  Pontiac's  Conspiracy.  —  Pontiac,  chief  of  the 
Ottawas,  an  Indian  tribe  living  near  the  Great  Lakes, 
had  seen  with  anxiety  the  expulsion  of  his  French  friends 
from  Canada.  He  was  shrewd  enough  to  realize  that, 
while  French  traders  would  never  drive  his  people  from 
the  western  country,  English  settlers  would  crowd  them 
out;  but  the  Indian  trait  of  self-confidence  deceived  him 
bto  the  belief  that  he  might  prevent  the  English  from 
occupying  the  West.  Besides,  he  still  hoped  that  the 
French  would  come  back  to  America  and  help  him.  In 
1763  Pontiac  persuaded  a  number  of  tribes  of  the  North- 
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Pbntiac's  west  and  the  lower  Mississippi  valley,  former  allies  of  the 
e^^Ij!*^®  French,  to  join  in  a  war  upon  the  outlying  posts  and 
settlements  of  the  English.  Almost  every  fort  in  the 
Northwest  was  captured  and  its  garrison  massacred.  At- 
tacks were  made  upon  settlements  on  the  frontiers  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Finally  the  hostile  Indians, 
finding  themselves  vigorously  pressed  by  troops  sent  to 
the  relief  of  the  region,  agreed  to  terms  of  peace. 

i86.  Effects  of  the  French  Wars.  —  The  colonial  wars 
had  most  important  effects  upon  the  English  colonies. 
They  trained  the  colonial  soldiers  to  warfare;  they  brought 
the  colonies  into  closer  touch  with  one  another  and  made 
it  easier  for  them  to  unite  in  time  of  danger;  they  removed 
from  the  colonial  borders  the  hostile  French  who  constantly 
threatened  to  stop  the  natural  expansion  of  the  colonies. 
The  colonies  In  humbling  the  power  of  France,  Great  Britain  had  so 
^ng.^  Strengthened  her  own  colonies  as  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  assert  and  maintain  their  right  to  independence. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

UFE  IN  THE  COLONIES  (1763).     SETTLEMENT  OP 

THE  WEST  (1 763-1 776) 

187.  The  Thirteen  Colonies.  Population.  —  At  the  close 
of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  had  passed  since  John  Smith  and  his  associates 
planted  at  Jamestown  the  first  permanent  English  settle- 
ment in  America.  The  thirteen  colonies,  though  a  mere 
fringe  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  were  now  firmly  estab- 
lished, with  a  population  of  about  a  million  and  a  half.  GrowflL 
Nearly  all  the  people  were  of   English   descent,  though 

other  elements  were  strong  in  certain  sections,  as  the 
Dutch  in  New  York,  the  Irish,  Scotch-Irish,  and  Germans 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  French  Huguenots  in  South  Carolina. 

188.  The  Governments  of  the  Colonies.  —  Politically  every 
colony  was  independent  of  the  others.     Each  colony  had 
its  own  assembly   and  its  own   governor.^    The  assem- 
bly consisted   of  the  council    and    delegates,    generally  Coundiand 
sitting  as  separate    houses.      In    some    cases    the    gov-    ®®^*®** 
emor  appointed  the  members  of  the   council,  but    the 

people  always  elected  the  delegates.  Taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  colonial  government  were  laid  by  the  assem- 
bly, but  the  governor  could  veto  any  act  of  that  body,  and 
also  had  the  power  to  prorogue  ^  or  even  dissolve  it  when- 
ever he  saw  fit. 

^  Except  Delaware,  which,  while  it  had  its  own  assembly,  had  the  same 
governor  as  Pennsylvania. 
*  Prwcigue  :  to  discontinue  the  meetings  for  a  time. 
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The  colonies  may  be  divided,  according  to  their  forms 
of  government,  into  three  classes :  i.  The  royal  colonies  — 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia;  2.  The  proprie- 
tary colonies  —  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland; 
3.  The  charter  colonies  —  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Massachusetts. 

In  a  royal  colony  the  king  appointed  the  governor,  who 
usually  appointed  the  members  of  the  council.  Such  acts 
of  the  assembly  as  the  governor  signed  had  to  be  sent  to 
the  king  for  final  approval. 

In  a  proprietary  government  the  proprietary  appointed 
the  governor.  The  king  retained  the  right  to  veto  laws 
passed  by  the  assemblies  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware, 
but  relinquished  it  in  the  case  of  Maryland. 

The  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  held 
charters  from  the  king  guaranteeing  a  complete  system 
of  self-government.  The  governor  and  all  other  officials 
were  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  king  could  not  veto 
the  laws  of  the  assembly.  The  charter  of  Massachusetts 
was  not  so  liberal.  While  it  guaranteed  to  the  colony 
many  rights,  the  king  appointed  the  governor  and  reserved 
the  privilege  of  vetoing  acts  of  the  assembly. 

189.  The  Established  Church.  —  In  the  New  England 
colonies,  except  in  Rhode  Island,  every  person  was  taxed 
to  support  the  Congregationalist  (Puritan)  Churph.  In 
the  South,  and  in  the  middle  colonies  except  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware,  the  king  required  that  the  Episcopal  Church 
be  supported  by  public  funds,  although  in  no  colony  were 
the  members  of  that  church  in  the  majority. 

190.  Slaves  and  Indentured  Servants.  —  There  were 
negro  slaves  in  every  colony.  In  the  North,  where  the 
climate  was  severe  and  the  farms  smalL  slave  labor  was 
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not  profitable,  sind  except  in  New  York,  slaves  were  few. 
In  the  Northern  states  slaves  were  generally  made  house 
servants.  It  was  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  Southern 
plantations  that  slaves  were  worked  in  large  numbers. 

White  servants,  bound  for  a  term  of  years,  were  also 
to  be  found  in  every  colony.  Many  persons  convicted  of 
crime  in  England  had  been  sent  to  the  colonies.  The 
colonists  bought  the  services  of  these  unfortunate  men  and 
women,  and  for  the  length  of  time  specified  in  the  contract,  whHe 
usually  from  four  to  six  years,  the  white  servant  was  as  '  ^^ 
much  a  slave  as  the  negro.  If  he  attempted  to  run  away 
or  committed  any  misdemeanor,  his  term  of  service  was 
lengthened.  Beside^  the  hardened  criminals,  there  were 
some  who  had  committed  only  slight  offenses,  while  still 
others  were  merely  political  prisoners.  Then,  too,  young 
boys  and  girls  were  sometimes  kidnapped  by  ruffians  in 
the  great  cities  of  England,  and  sold  to  the  colonists. 

There  was  yet  another  class  of  bond  servants.  Often- 
times men  who  wished  to  emigrate  to  America,  but  who 
were  too  poor  to  do  so,  would  voluntarily  sell  themselves  into 
a  term  of  servitude  for  the  cost  of  their  passage  across  the 
ocean.     Servants  of  this  class  were  called  "  redemptioners.'*  Redemp- 

191.  Divisions  of  Society.  —  One  of  the  most  prominent  ***^^®"' 
features  of  colonial  life  was  the  sharp  distinction  made 
between  the  different  classes.  For  instance,  people  sat  in 
church  according  to  their  social  rank.  In  New  England  The  classes 
the  upper  class  occupied  the  front  pews ;  the  middle  class 
sat  next ;  then  came  the  humbler  folk ;  and  finally,  the 
slaves  and  indentured  servants  in  the  rear  or  in  the  gallery. 
In  Virginia  the  arrangement  was  very  often  the  reverse, 
the  leading  families  occupying  pews  in  the  gallery  and 
everybody  else  having  seats  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
church.     In  New  England  only  persons  of  the  higher  class 
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were  addressed  as  "  Mr."  and  "  Mrs." ;  for  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  "goodman"  and  "goodwife"  were  deemed 
sufficient. 

193.   Social  Life  in  tlie  Colonies. —  It  is  estimated  that 
as  late  as  1750  four  fifths  of  the  plantations  of  the  South 
were  on  navigable  streams.     The  planter,  who  received  his 
le  Souib.  merchandise  and  shipped  his  produce  at  his  own  wharf,  had 
as  yet  no  need  of  towns. 
Therefore,  with  the  excep- 
tion of   Charleston,  there 
was  no  town  of  particular 
importance  in  the  South. 
The    planters,    living    far 
apart,  relieved  the  quiet 
ness  of  their  lives  by  enter- 
taining the  passing  stranger 
and  by  giving  grand  balls, 
which   were   attended    by 
guests  from  miles  around. 
The  planter  and  his  family 
spent  the  winter  months  in 
A  VIRGINIA  Mansion  Party.  ^^^  Colonial  capital,  where 

the  session  of  the  assembly 
furnished  political  interest,  and  balls,  tea  parties,  and  the 
governor's  receptions,  a  round  of  gayety. 
ew  In  New  England,  where  homes  were  close  together  and 

neighbors  saw  one  another  every  day,  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  the  lavish  entertaining  that  was  practiced  in  the 
South,  Besides,  the  descendants  of  the  early  Puritans 
departed  from  the  stern  customs  of  their  fathers  only  so 
far  as  to  permit  a  few  amusements.  Ladies  paid  neigh- 
borly visits,  and  while  working  at  their  knitting,  discussed 
the  news  of  the  town.    A  family  might  spend  a  winter 
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evening  at  a  friend's  fireside,  "  chatting,  eating  nuts  and 
apples,  and  enjoying  a  quiet  time."     If  tliere  was  work  to 
be  done  requiring  help,  the  neighbors  were  called  in  and  a 
holiday  was  made  of  the  occasion.     Friends  gathered  to 
clear  a  new  held,  to  build  a  house,  or  to  take  part  in  com- 
husking  or  quilting  parties.     After  the  work  they  com- 
pleted the  day  with  a  big  dinner.     Nothing  showed  the 
influence  of  Puritanism  more  strongly  than  the  way  in 
which  New  Englanders  observed  Sunday,  or  the  Sabbath,  Sabbath 
as  they  always  called  it.    The  Sabbath  began  at  six  o'clock  ''^»*"*''** 
on  Saturday  afternoon  and  continued  until  sunset  on  Sun- 
day.     During  that   time  all   labor  was   suspended.      No 
moving  about  the  streets  was  allowed  except  to  attend 
church.     If  two  or  three  persons  stopped  on  the  streets 
to  converse,  officers  of  the  law  dispersed  them.    The  roads 
and  ferries  in  the  country  were  carefully  guarded  and  every 
passing  traveler  was  arrested.    The  inns  were  closed,  that 
a  traveler  might  not  be  entertained.     It  was  unlawful  even 
to  carry  a  bundle  on  the 
streets.    Everybody  was 
expected    to    attend 
church.      The    church 
building     was     seldom 
heated,   but  no  matter 
how  cold  the  weather, 
the     congregation     sat 
through  the  sermon  and 
prayers     that    together 
lasted  four  hours. 

The  social  life  of  the  costvmbs  of  the  dutch. 

middle  colonies  was  simi- 
lar to  that  of  New  England,  except  that,  instead  of  the  somber  m  ihe 
spirit  of  Puritanism,  there  was  the  cheerful  influence  of  the  ^'j^JU 
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Dutch,  the  Germans,  and  the  Irish.  In  New  York,  among 
the  descendants  of  the  old  Dutch  patroons,  there  was  a 
form  of  society  more  like  that  of  the  nobility  of  Europe 
than  was  seen  anywhere  else  in  America.  The  large 
estates  made  these  people  very  wealthy  and  enabled  them 
to  live  in  lordly  style.  They  farmed  out  their  land  to 
tenants.  They  lived  in  fine  houses  and  had  a  great  retinue 
of  servants  and  slaves.  Following  the  fashion  of  the 
English  nobles,  they  gave  a  feast  once  or  twice  a  year  to 
the  people  living  on  their  estates. 

193.  Newspapers.  Literature.  —  There  were  few  news- 
papers, and  none  of  them  were  dailies.  As  early  as  1639 
a  printing  press  had  been  brought  to  Massachusetts.  All 
presses  were  worked  by  hand,  and  one  of  them  could 
hardly  print  in  six  working  days,  as  many  papers  as  the 
modern  press  can  print  in  fifteen  minutes. 

The  colonists  usually  imported  their  books.  The  most 
popular  books  were  the  ancient  classics  and  the  works  of 
standard  English  writers.  The  colonial  period  in  America 
produced  few  authors  of  enduring  fame.  Two  stand  pre- 
eminent, —  Jonathan  Edwards  of  Massachusetts  and  Benja- 
min Franklin  of  Pennsylvania.  Edwards  wrote  mainly  on 
religious  subjects,  and  his  great  work,  "The  Freedom  of 
the  Will,"  has  never  been  excelled  in  its  field.  The  wise 
sayings  of  Franklin,  which  he  published  in  his  "Poor 
Richard's  Almanac,"  will  probably  be  quoted  for  all  time. 

194.  Modes  of  Travel.  —  Travel  overland  was  usually 
made  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  a  light  sulky.  The 
stagecoach,  a  large,  cumbersome  carriage,  drawn  by  four 
or  six  horses,  and  capable  of  carrying  half  a  dozen  pas- 
sengers, had  been  introduced  some  years  previously  as  a 
means  of  conveyance  between  a  few  of  the  larger  towns, 
but  was  not  yet  in  general  use.     It  required  three  days 
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for  the  stagecoach  to  make  the  ninety  miles  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  If  the  heavy  vehicle  stuck  in  the 
mud,  as  it  often  did  in  wet  weather,  the  passengers  were 
expected  to  alight  and  assist  in  pulling  it  out  In  New 
England  and  the  middle  colonies  the  family  traveled  in 
the  chaise ;  in  the  South  the  planter  had  a  coach  and  four. 

The  roads  in  the  remote  interior  were  mere  bridle  paths, 
and  travel,  when  not  on  foot, 
was  usually  on  horseback,  the 
wife  and  children  being  seated 
on  a  pillion  behind  the  rider. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  wedding 
the  bride  rode  to  the  church  on 

a  pillion  behind  her  father  and  . 

rode  away  on  a  pillion  behind  a  Coach  of  1731. 

her  husband.    In  New  England 

the  farmer  of  the  rural  districts  carried  his  produce  to  town  M«riieting 

on  sleds  in  winter  and  on  ox  carts  in  summer.    In  Virginia,     '  ""^ 

Sie  man  who  lived  away  from  a  navigable  stream  hitched 

his  mule  or  ox  to  a  hogshead  of  tobacco,  through  which  an 

axle  had  been  run,  and  hauled  it  to  the  nearest  wharf. 

195.  The  Weatem  Country. ^ — -The  region  between  the  TheF« 
Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi  River  was  still  ***■ 
(1763)  a  vast  wilderness,  broken  only  by  a  few  small  settle- 
ments a  great  distance  apart,  with  here  and  there  an  isolated 
fort.  As  the  small  number  of  Frenchmen  in  this  territory 
had  come  by  way  of  Canada  or  the  Mississippi,  their  settle- 
ments were  at  points  remote  from  the  English  colonies. 
The  country  between  was  uninhabited  by  the  white  man. 
The  chief  settlements  were  Detroit,  Kaskaskia,  and  Vin- 
cennes.  There  was  not  a  settlement  within  the  present 
limits  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  or  Tennessee.  The  British 
government,  fearing  that  the  colonies,  if  allowed  to  expand 
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beyond  the  mountains,  might  become  too  strong  to  be  con- 
trolled; determined  to  abandon  the  entire  western  country 
to  the  Indians.  In  1763  the  king  issued  a  proclamation 
'  forbidding  colonists  to  settle  beyond  a  line  drawn  around 
the  head  waters  of  all  rivers  emptying  into  the  Atlantic. 
This  act  meant  that  the  colonies  were  to  be  confined  to  the 
narrow  strip  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  ocean.  Re- 
gardless of  the  royal  decree,  the  restless  population  pushed 
into  the  West 

196.  Settlement  of  Tennessee.  —  In  1769  William  Beatt 
of  North  Carolina  found  his  way  across  the  mountains  and 
made  his  home  near  the  Watauga  River.    He  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  James  Robinson  and  a  number  of  other  emigrants 
from  North  Carolina.     Numerous  settlements  sprang  up 
near    the    Watauga.       The    settlers    were   unwilling    to 
acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  royal  authority  in  North 
Carolina,  so  they  formed  a  government  of  their  own  in 
1772,  calling  it  the  "Watauga 
Association."       After    North 
Carolina  organized   a   govern- 
ment   independent    of    Great 
Britain,    the    state    abolished 
the   association   in    1778,    and 
incorporated  the  territory  into 
Washington  County. 

197.  Settlementof  Kentuck7. 
—  In  the  same  year  that  Wil- 
liam  Bean  moved  into  Ten- 
nessee,  Daniel  Boone,  the  most 

famous  of  all  frontiersmen,  left 
Daniel  isoone.  , .   ,  .    ,,      ,  „      ,. 

his  home  m  North  Carohna  and 

began  to  explore  the  lands  of  Kentucky.     In  1774  James 

Harrod  founded  Harrodsburg,  the  first  town  in  Kentucky. 
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Indians  made  war  on  the  first  settlers;  but  the  defeat  of 
the  Shawnees,  the  leading  tribe,  caused  all  the  other  tribes 
to  sue  for  peace.  In  1775  the  settlers,  calling  their  country 
"Transylvania,"  organized  a  government ;  but  as  the  settle- 
ments were  within  the  limits  of  Virginia,  that  state,  in  1776, 
formed  them  into  the  County  of  Kentucky. 
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THE  INJUSTICE  OF  THE  ROYAL  GOVERNMENT 

198.  British  Colonial  Policy.  —  The  government  of  Eng- 
land had  always  claimed  the  right  to  make  any  laws  or 
regulations  it  saw  fit  for  governing  the  colonies ;  yet  so 
long  as  the  colonies  were  young  and  feeble  it  neglected 
them.  The  early  colonists  had  planted  their  settlements 
without  help  from  the  home  government,  and  without  help 
they  had  driven  back  the  Indians.  Through  their  own  ex- 
ertions they  prospered,  and  built  up  trade  with  many  parts 
of  the  world,  yet  hardly  had  they  been  able  to  do  so  before 
parliament  made  laws  which  were  intended  to  give  British 
merchants  the  control  of  the  colonial  trade. 

199.  Laws  of  Navigation  and  Trade.  —  The  first  of  the 
"Acts  of  Navigation  and  Trade"  that  sought  to  control 
the  trade  of  America  was  passed  by  parliament  as  early 
as  1660  (see  Sec.  68).  Other  statutes,  making  the  law 
more  binding,  were  passed  from  time  to  time.  As  they 
forbade  the  colonies  to  ship  to  other  countries  such  products 
as  Great  Britain  needed,  or  to  import  many  products  except 
through  Great  Britain,  these  laws,  if  they  had  been  en- 
forced, would  have  placed  the  colonies  at  the  mercy  of 
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British  merchants.     The  price  of  nearly  ever)rthing  the 
colonists  bought  or  sold  would  have  been  fixed  in  London. 

200.  Manufactures  Forbidden.  —  Not  only  were  Ameri-  More 
cans  forbidden  to  manufacture  articles  for  sale  in  foreign 
countries,  but  also,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  buy  from 
Great  Britain,  they  were  prohibited  or  discouraged  from 
manufacturing  for  themselves. 

201.  The  Laws  Evaded.  —  The  colonial  policy  of  Great 
Britain  was  in  accordance  with  the  view,  accepted  by  all 
nations  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  that 
the  trade  and  manufactures  of  colonies  should  be  con- 
trolled  in  the  interest  of  the  mother  country.  Few  states- 
men of  Europe  could  then  be  found  who  would  deny  that 
the  system  was  proper.  The  policy  of  Great  Britain  was 
more  liberal  than  that  of  other  nations,  for  while  laws 
were  passed  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade, 
other  laws  were  passed  to  build  up  that  trade.  For  in- 
stance, tobacco  grown  in  her  colonies  could  be  shipped 
only  to  Great  Britain,  yet  the  British  people  were  allowed 
to  consume  no  tobacco  except  such  as  came  from  British 
colonies.  The  system  was  objectionable  to  Americans  be- 
cause they  naturally  wished  to  trade  where  they  could  do 
so  to  the  greatest  advantage  to  themselves. 

The  efforts  to  enforce  the  navigation  laws  caused  much 
irritation  in  the  colonies  and  would  have  led  to  serious 
trouble  sooner  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the 
colonists  easily  evaded  the  laws.  The  long  series  of 
wars  in  which  Great  Britain  was  engaged  kept  her  too 
busy  to  enforce  them  rigidly.  The  colonists  would  not 
conform  to  them,  but  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce, 
not  only  between  one  colony  and  another,  but  with  the 
outside  world.  This  trade  was  "smuggling,"  and  was  Smuggling 
punishable  in  the  courts;  but  as  public  opinion  did  not 
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uphold  the  restrictive  laws,  many  persons,  especially  the 
New  Englanders,  engaged  in  it  and  made  great  fortunes. 
The  king.  302.  The  Coloalal  Governors. — The  king  sometimes  in- 

terfered with  the  internal  affairs  of  a  colony,  and  made  un- 
wise regulations  for  its  government 
(see  Sec.  189),  and  he  vetoed  bene- 
ficial laws  passed  by  its  assembly 
^^o^  (see  Sec.  205).    The  governors  sent 

over  to  the  colonies  were  often  un- 
suited  for  the  work.  Some  of  them 
were  dishonest,  others  inefficient 
Many  of  them  were  bent  on  forc- 
ing upon  the  colonies  the  objection- 
able measures  of  the  king  and 
parliament.  Naturally  there  was 
constant  quarreling  between  the 
KING  GEORGE  III.  assemblymen  and  the  governor; 

but  the  assemblymen  usually  had 
their  way,  for  they  paid  the  governor  his  salary,  and  would 
withhold  it  unless  he  acted  to  their  liking. 

203.  The  Conflict  Approaching. — The  colonists,  in  op- 
posing  the  action  of  the  home  government,  had  always 
asserted  that  they  had  the  same  right  as  other  English- 
The  colonies  men  to  manage  their  own  affairs.    They  were  proud  of 
"•^  being   Englishmen,  and  although   they  resented   the  un- 

just course  pursued  toward  them,  they  willingly  acknowl- 
edged their  allegiance  to  the  mother  country.  Then,  too, 
the  long  years  of  warfare  against  their  common  enemy, 
the  French,  while  preventing  Great  Britain  from  rigidly 
enforcing  her  laws,  had  served  to  hold  the  affections  of 
the  colonists  to  the  mother  country.  Before  the  close 
of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  however,  events  hastened 
the  conflict  between  the  two  countries. 
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204.  Writs   of   Assistance.  —  To   enforce  the  laws  of 
navigation  and  trade  against  the  smugglers,  admiralty  The 
courts  had  been  established  in  which  those  accused  of  ^d™'"^^ 

courts. 

violating  the  law  were  tried  by  judges  without  juries.  If 
the  accused  were  found  guilty,  their  goods  were  forfeited 
and  sold,  and  as  the  officers  of  the  court  shared  in  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales,  dishonest  officials  made  many  wrong- 
ful seizures.  To  give  the  admiralty  court  even  greater 
power,  "writs  of  assistance"  were  issued.  These  writs  •'invasion." 
gave  authority  to  officers  to  search  the  house  of  any  one 
suspected  of  violating  the  law,  and  to  compel  citizens  to 
assist  in  the  search.  Great  indignation  was  aroused  in  the 
commercial  colonies,  which  were  chiefly  affected  by  the  ?°^? 
writs.     Boston  took  the  lead  in  the  opposition.  opposition. 

In  1 76 1,  James  Otis,  a  lawyer  of  Boston,  representing  James  otis 
some  of  the  merchants  of  the  town,  appeared  before  the  ^  ^^^ 
Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  argue  against  the  issu- 
ance of  the  writs.  He  asserted  that  "  no  act  of  parliament 
can  establish  such  a  writ "  and  that  "  an  act  of  parliament 
against  the  Constitution  is  void."  The  writs  continued  to 
be  issued,  but  were  thenceforth  little  used.  The  effect  of 
Otis's  bold  speech  reached  the  remotest  colony  and  set  the 
people  to  thinking  that  they  should  assert  their  rights  by 
force,  if  necessary. 

205.  The  Crown  Arbitrary.  —  The  king's  arbitrary  con-  Discontent  in 
duct  was  causing  dissatisfaction  in  other  colonies.     Vir-  °*^®'', 

^  colonies. 

ginia  and  South  Carolina,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  increase 
of  slaves,  passed,  in  1761,  acts  restricting  their  importa- 
tion; but  the  king  "negatived,"  or  vetoed,  the  laws,  as 
many  persons  in  England  were  growing  rich  from  the 
slave  trade.  Other  acts  for  restricting  the  traffic  were 
vetoed. 
In  the  same  year  a  chief  justice  for  New  York  was 
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appointed  to  hold  office  during  the  "  king's  pleasure  "  in- 
stead of  during  "  good  behavior,"  as  previously.     The  peo- 
NewYoik      pie  of  New  York,  unwilling  to  have  judges  not  responsible 
Mjanrtothe    *■"  them,  refused  a  salary  for  the  chief  justice.     The  king, 
chief  juttice.    thereupon,  paid  his  salary  from  the  quitrents,  and  ordered 
that  thereafter  all  judges  throughout  the  colonies  should 
hold  office  during  his  pleas- 
ure.     Thus   the  judiciary 
would  be  made  dependent 
upon  the  king. 

206.  The  "Parson's 
Cause."  —  All  debts  in  Vir- 
ginia were  paid  in  tobacco 
by  the  pound.  On  account 
of  failures  in  the  crop,  the 
price  of  the  staple  had 
greatly  increased,  so  the 
assembly,  in  order  to  make 
a  fair  adjustment,  allowed 
PATRrcK  henrv.  the  people  the  alternative 

pAniCK  HiHiv  wu  bom  at  Studley.  Han-       of  paying  all  DUbHc  dueS  lu 
mr  County,  Virginia,  May  ,9.  1736:  died  ..  Z  ^u  .         r    *_ 

Red  Hill,  chiiiHuCounif,  Virginia,  June  6,  moocy  at  the  rate  or  two- 
:^."uiraCp«"i-  H^™f;:™.  pence  for  the  pound  of 
^ frj^'otvir'Z'^'L^T^ui'^ 'llii\"  tobacco.  In  those  days, 
rroinij84ioij>6.  There  WM  BO  greaittoraior  church  assessments  were 
evo  n  loiury  une.,  publlc  ducs,  and  the  clergy 

objected  to  the  action  of  the  assembly.  They  appealed 
to  the  king,  who  negatived  the  law.  A  clergyman  then 
brought  suit,  in  1763,  to  recover  as  due  him  on  salary 
the  difference  between  the  rate  of  twopence  a  pound  and 
the  market   value  of   tobacco.     At   the   trial  the  people 

P"rf=l=  were   represented   by  Patrick    Henry,  a  country  lawyer. 

t^'  In  a  speech  of  fiery  eloquence  he  declared  that  a  king 
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who  annuls  so  wise  a  law  "  degenerates  into  a  tyrant  and 
forfeits  all  right  to  obedience."  The  jury,  obeying  the 
law  while  at  the  same  time  showing  their  sympathy  with 
the  people,  returned  a  verdict  of  a  penny  damages  for 
the  clergyman.  This  case  became  famous  as  the  "Par- 
son's Cause,"  and  stirred  the  heart  of  every  patriot. 

207.  Taxation.  —  The  treaty  of  1763,  closing  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  gave  Great  Britain  all  of  Canada  and  the 
Fioridas,  and  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  country 
between  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi 
River.  George  III  and  his  ministers  felt  compelled  to  gov- 
ern and  defend  the  great  American  colonies  without  fur- 
ther burdening  the  taxpayers  at  home,  for  the  wars  had  left  Great 
Great  Britain  heavily  in  debt.  The  practice  of  letting  the  ^^^°** 
colonial  assembly  decide  what  taxes  should  be  levied  for 
the  support  of  the  colonial  government  had  never  worked 
satisfactorily  to  Great  Britain ;  for  it  seldom  happened  that 
the  assembly  was  willing  to  levy  a  tax  as  large  as  the  home 
government  or  its  officials  in  America  desired.  For  years 
many  public  men  in  Great  Britain  had  favored  the  plan  of 
raising  a  revenue  in  America  for  colonial  purposes  by 
taxes  levied  by  parliament. 

Now  that  the  treasury  was  almost  exhausted,  it  was  de-  Great 
cided  to  levy  this  tax.     It  was  asserted  that,  as  the  mother  P"***"*** 

-^  , '  treasuiy. 

country  had  become  burdened  with  debt  in  waging  wars 
for  the  colonists,  no  objection  should  be  made  to  a  tax 
levied  upon  them  solely  for  the  support  of  themselves.     But 
the  Americans  objected  vigorously.     They  contended  that  Americans 
Great  Britain  had  engaged  in  the  wars  for  the  advance-  -^J?^ 
ment  of  her  own  commerce;   that  the  Americans  had  Great 
already  contributed  more  than  their  share  of  the  expense ;     "*""' 
and  that,  besides,  they  did  not  need  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain.     They  were  ready  to  meet  all  rightful  expenses 
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through  their  own  assemblies,  but  were  unwilling  that  par- 
liament, in  which  they  had  no  representation,  should  tax 
them,  for  they  would  thus  be  subjected  to  taxes  imposed 
without  their  consent. 

208.  The  Sugar  Acts.  —  The  British  government  per- 
sisted in  its  course.     Provision  was  made  for  a  standing 
army  in  America,  and  then,  as  a  partial  means  for  support- 
Anew  sugar   ing  this  army,  a  new  sugar  act  was  passed  in  1764.     The 
act,  1764.       qJj  sugar  act,  first  passed  many  years  before,  was  one  of 

the  laws  of  navigation  and  trade.  It  had  been  enacted  to 
give  the  sugar  planters  of  the  British  West  Indies  control  of 
the  sugar  trade  with  the  colonies,  by  placing  a  heavy  tax 
upon  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum  imported  into  the  colonies 
from  other  ports  than  those  in  the  British  West  Indies.  But 
the  law  had  long  been  disregarded,  and  New  England  had 
carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  French,  Spanish, 
and  Dutch  West  Indies,  exchanging  fish,  cattle,  and  lum- 
ber for  the  products  taxed.  The  new  sugar  act  was  for 
the  purpose  of  revenue,  and  was  to  be  enforced.  Its 
enforcement  meant  the  destruction  of  a  great  trade,  and 
consternation  spread  through  the  commercial  colonies. 
Taxing  for  The  taxing  for  revenue,  which  the  colonists  held  to  be 
tTbe^uncon^  Unconstitutional,  added  to  the  resentment  fast  growing 
stitutionaL      against  the  mother  country. 

209.  The  Stamp  Act.  —  But  it  was  the  Stamp  Act,  passed 
in  the  following  year,   1765,  that  fired  the  whole  land. 

A  tax  on  This  act  provided  that  all  legal  papers,  such  as  wills,  deeds, 
documents  Hiortgagcs,  marriage  licenses,  etc.,  should  be  without  value 
newspapers,  unless  they  Were  written  on  stamped  paper.  Newspapers 
^^^'  also  must  bear  the  stamp,  and  a  tax  was  placed  on  adver- 

tisements. The  revenue  to  be  raised  from  the  sale  of  the 
paper,  like  the  revenue  from  the  sugar  act,  was  to  be  used 
for  supporting  the  British  army  in  America. 
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210.  Reception  of  the  Stamp  Act  by  the  People.  — The 

act  was  passed  over  the  protest  of  America,  and  by  it  America 
the  public  mind  was  stirred  as  it  had  never  been  before,  p^"** 
"  Taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny  "  became  the 
watchword  of  America.     Although  the  government  had 
selected  a  tax  that  would  be  least  burden- 
some upon  the  people,  and  although  the 
revenue  would  be  spent  in  America   and 
solely  for  the  support  of  the  army,  objec- 
tion was  made  to  the  tax  from  principle. 
If  Americans  might  be  taxed  without  their 
consent  for  one  purpose,  they  might  be  so 
taxed  for  purposes  without  end.     The  act 
was  earnestly  discussed  by  persons  in  every 
walk  of  life.     It  was  openly  denounced,       a  stamp  of  1765. 
and  the  determination  that  it  should  not 
be  enforced  was  publicly  proclaimed.     Societies,  called 
"Sons  of  Liberty,"  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  resist-  "Sons of 
ance,  and  many  riots  occurred.     Stamp  distributors  were  ^^^■" 
burned  in  effigy  and  their  property  was  pillaged,  while 
many  of  the  stamps  were  destroyed. 

Merchants  entered   into  a  compact  not  to  buy  goods  The"non- 
from   England   until   the   tax   was   removed.      This   was  j 
known    as    the  "non-importation   agreement,"  and  w 
begun  in  New  York,     Homespun  clothes  were  commonly 
worn,  and  the  use  of  "home-made"  articles  of  all  kinds 
became  the  fashion. 

211.  Virgliiia,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Carollnas. —  Vir-  The 
ginia  was  the  first  colony  to  act.     Its  assembly  declared,  ^'^"^n. 
in  resolutions  introduced  by  Patrick  Henry,'  that  Virgin!-  it^s- 

1  In  hia  speech  on  the  reiolations  Henrj  laid  ;  "  Tarquin  and  Qesai  bad 
Mcli  bis  Bnitui,  Cbartes  I  his  Cromwell,  and  George  III"  —  interrupted  here 
bf  the  preiiditig   officer   and  tome    of  the   members   crying,  "Treuon  I 
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ans  had  the  same  rights  as  Englishmen  —  that  it  was 
their  right  to  be  taxed  only  with  their  consent.  The  reso- 
lutions found  hearty  response  throughout  the  country. 
"Virginia  rang  the  alarum  bell  for  the  continent." 

The  Massachusetts  assembly  invited  the  other  colonies 
to  join  in  an  American  Congress.  The  movement  made 
slow  progress  until  South  Carolina  accepted  the  invitation. 


Patrick  Henry  in  the  Virgi 

As  Christopher  Gadsden,  an  eminent  patriot  of  that  col- 
ony, said,  "Had  it  not  been  for  South  Carolina,  no  Con- 
gress would  then  have  happened." 

In  North  Carolina  the  governor  asked  what  the  assem- 
bly would  do  about  the  act.  The  speaker,  John  Ashe, 
replied,  "We  will  resist  its  execution  to  the  death,"  and 
the  governor  broke  up  the  assembly. 

213.  The  Stamp  Act  Congress.  —  The  Congress  met  in 
New  York  on  October  7,  1765.  Most  of  the  colonies  were 
represented.  Strong  memorials  were  addressed  to  parlia- 
ment claiming  for  the  colonists,  among  other  rights,  the 

"  maf  profit  b;  theii  example.     If  thii 
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right  of  trial  by  jury  in  all  cases,  and  the  right  to  have 
taxes  imposed  only  through  colonial  assemblies. 

213.   Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  —  The  morning  of  Novem- 
ber I,  1765,  the  day  for  the  act  to  go  into  effect,  was  every- 
where ushered  in  as  a  day  of  mourning.     Bells  were  tolled, 
minute  guns  were  fired,  and  flags  were  suspended  at  half 
mast.     But  the  day  was  soon  changed  into  one  of  rejoic- 
ing, for  the  law  could  not  be  enforced.     Not  a  stamp  dis-  The  stamp 
tributor  could  be  found,  as  all   had  been  compelled  to  ^^^^'^^^ 
resign.      Business  requiring  the  stamp  was  discontinued 
or  else    was  transacted    without    the  use  of  the  hated 
badge.     Parliament,  realizing  the  temper  of  the  American 
people,  repealed  the  law  in  the  spring  of  1766,  but  at  the  stamp  Act 
same  time  declared  its  right  to  tax  America.    Those  who  ^*^^®^ 
favored  the  repeal  were  led  by  WiMiam   Pitt,  the  great 
friend  of  the  colonies,  and  by  Edmund  Burke. 

The  repeal  brought  great  joy  to  America,  and  was  cele- 
brated by  bonfires,  processions,  and  speechmaking.  The 
declaration  by  parliament  of  its  right  to  tax  America  was 
overlooked,  and  the  affections  of  the  colonists  seemed,  for 
a  time,  to  turn  again  to  the  mother  country. 
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Three 
oppressive 
laws,  1767. 


The 

Americans 
again  object 


214.  The  "Townshend  Acts.*'  —  The  joy  over  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act  was  short-lived,  for  Great  Britain  had 
no  intention  of  giving  up  the  policy  of  taxing  America 
for  revenue.  In  the  next  year,  1767,  parliament  passed  the 
following  acts  introduced  by  Charles  Townshend :  (i)  the  as- 
sembly of  New  York  was  forbidden  to  pass  laws  for  that 
colony  until  it  should  satisfactorily  comply  with  the  Mutiny 
Act.^  (2)  A  board  of  commissioners  of  customs  was  estab- 
lished in  America  for  collecting  revenue.  (3)  A  tax  was 
levied  upon  glass,  paper,  lead,  painters'  colors,  and  tea  im- 
ported into  the  colonies.  The  revenue  from  the  tax  was  to 
be  used  for  supporting  the  army  and  the  civil  officials  also. 

215.  Effect  on  the  People.  —  The  tax  on  glass,  etc.,  like 
the  sugar  tax  Of  1764,  was  a  tax  on  trade  for  the  purpose 
of  revenue  and  not  for  the  regulation  of  commerce.  It 
was  natural  that  Americans  should  object  to  a  revenue 
raised  by  taxing  them  without  their  consent,  especially 
as  this  money  would  be  used  to  support  a  standing  army 
forced  upon  them  in  time  of  peace,  and  a  body  of  office- 
holders over  whom  they  would  have  no  control.  They 
determined  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  law  by  not  using 
the  articles  which  were  taxed,  and  renewed  the  old  agree- 

^  This  act  required  the  colonies,  in  certain  cases,  to  furnish  quarters  and 
supplies  for  the  army,  and  was  a  cause  of  constant  irritation* 
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ment  not  to  import  anything  from  England.      The  acts  Noa- 

were  denounced  by  the  pulpit,  the  press,  and  the  people,  i^por"**- 

316.  Action  of  MasBachasettB.  —  The  assembly  of  Massa-  Uauachn- 
ehusetts,  guided  by  the  noble  patriot,  Samuel  Adams,  l^*""**** 
in  1768  adopted  for  the  king's 

consideration,  resolutions  pro- 
testing against  the  "  Townshend 
Acts."  At  the  same  time  they 
sent  to  the  assembly  of  every 
other  colony  a  circular  letter 
asking  for  cooperation  in  secur- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  acts.  The 
resolutions  and  circular   letter 

gave  great  offense  to  the  king's  Rewntmeni 

ministers,  who  ordered  that  the  0^,1^^ 

assembly  be  dissolved  unless  its  govenuneot. 

action    was   rescinded  immedi-  samuel  adams. 

ately.  Instructions  were  also  After  the  ponnit  by  Copiey,  in  B«tao 
given  that  assemblies  of  other  mii«uoi  of  Fin.  Am. 

,       .  ...  ,,  .         ,  Samuel  Adams  wu  bom  in  Boilaa 

colonies  indorsmg  the  circular  it,I^^l■.  died  ihtn  in  iSdj  hewu 
letter  should  be  dissolved.  The  ™  f.SClU'r'Tf.i.l.l: 
assembly  of   Massachusetts   re-   ""*  untinng  m  b»  reiuiance  w  Omt 

-'  Briuin'i  Btaclu  opon  tlie  hhertiei  of 

fused  to  rescind,  whereupon  the     the  colonia,  ud  by  hU  wndngt  nod 

,.        1       .1     .J.         T.<  ipeechu  QuickcDed  the  ipitit  of  oppo 

governor  dissolved  it.     Every   .-lion,  sognitweiehijefrortimthe 
assembly   showed    approval    of   ^°^°™^*°^'°p^^^o7!h!''Revoi" 
the  letter;    and  the  assemblies   ■»"-"  in  179*  he  becune  govemor  o(  Diss£,,„^<^ 
of  Maryland,  South    Carolina,      "^  """^  ofaisembiKi 

and  Georgia  were  dissolved  for  indorsing  it-  When  the 
Virginia  assembly  adopted  resolutions  protesting  against 
the  arbitrary  course  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  treated  in  the 
same  manner. 

317.  Parliament's  Animosity.  —  In  1769  parliament  re- 
quested the  king  to  have  all  persons  in  America  charged 
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Colonists  to 
be  tried  in 
England  for 
treason. 


The  first 
blood, 
January, 
177a 


The  Boston 
Massacre, 
March  5, 
1770. 


The 
"regulators." 

Governor 
Tryon. 


Battle  of 
Alamance, 
May  16, 1771. 


with  opposition  to  the  laws  arrested  and  taken  to  England 
to  be  tried  there  for  treason.  Probably  no  one  thing 
incensed  the  colonies  more  than  this. 

218.  Riot  in  New  York.  The  ''Boston  Massacre."  — 
British  soldiers  in  New  York  cut  down  a  liberty  pole  which 
the  people  had  erected.  A  riot  followed,  lasting  two  days, 
January  18  and  19,  1770.  One  citizen  was  killed  and 
others  were  wounded. 

/Tt  was  not  long  before  blood  was  shed  in  Boston.  The 
troops  there  had  been  giving  considerable  trouble,  and  the 
feeling  against  them  was  bitter.  On  the  night  of  March  5, 
1770,  a  quarrel  arose  between  a  party  of  soldiers  and  some 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  soldiers  discharged  their  muskets, 
killing  five  persons  arid  wounding  six.  The  whole  town 
was  aroused,  and  the  people  in  their  indignation  compelled 
the  governor  to  remove  the  troops  to  the  fort  in  the  harbor. 
The  "  Boston  Massacre,"  as  it  was  called,  sent  a  thrill  of 
horror  over  the  countryT^ 

219.  Battle  of  Alamance.  —  For  many  years  the  settlers 
in  the  uplands  of  North  Carolina  had  been  oppressed  by 
exorbitant  taxes,  excessive  attorneys'  fees,  and  costly  law- 
suits, all  of  which  caused  the  loss  of  property  rightfully 
acquired.  A  number  of  colonists,  calling  themselves 
"regulators,"  formed  an  association  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  their  rights.  They  tried  peaceful  means,  but 
Governor  Tryon,  who  profited  by  the  extortions,  refused 
them  relief,  so  they  prepared  to  resist.  The  governor 
with  more  than  a  thousand  militia  marched  to  arrest  the 
leaders,  who  had  been  declared  outlaws.  He  met  the 
**  regulators,"  many  of  whom  were  unarmed,  near  the  Ala- 
mance River,  and  on  May  16,  1771,  a  battle  was  fought 
Of  course  the  victory  was  with  Tryon  and  his  troops. 
Twenty  "  regulators  "  and  nine  soldiers  were  killed.    Seven 
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of  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  governor  were  hanged  as 
outlaws. 

230.  Some  Historic  "Tea  PartieB."  —  Meanwhile  parlia-  Thetut 
ment  removed  the  tax  from  all  the  commodities  named  in  **^ 
the  Townshend  Acts,  ex- 
cept tea;  but  this  partial 
repeal  did  not  satisfy  the 
colonists,  and  they  would 
have  none  of  the  tea.  The 
East  India  Company  of 
London  had  a  large  sup- 
ply which  they,  could  not 
dispose  of  because  the 
Americans  would  not  buy. 
To  relieve  the  company, 
parliament  removed  the  ex- 
port tax  charged  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  now  hoped 
that  the  colonists  would 
purchase  the  tea,  because 
the  company  could  sell  it  ' 
to  them,  in  spite  of  the 
import  tax  in  America, 
cheaper  than  they  could 
get  it  by  smuggling,  and 
preparations     were    made 

for  larere  shipments.     But 

.  .  '^  Monument  on  Alamance  Battle  Ground. 

as  the  Amencans  were  con- 
tending for  a  great  principle,  they  objected  to  even  this 
small  tax. 

Three  ships  of  the  company  having  arrived  in  Boston 
harbor,  a  party  of  men  disguised  as  Indians,  boarded  them 
on  the  night  of  December  16,  1773,  and  threw  the  tea 
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The  Boston 
tea  party, 
Dec.  i6, 1773. 

Other  tea 
parties. 


To  the  Public. 

HTHE  bfv  espefted  TEA  SHIP  af- 


I  rived  hit  nif^t  at  Sandy-Hook,  but 
tM  pilot  would  not  bring  up  the  Captain 
till  the  faife  of  the  city  was  known.  The 
committee  were  immediately  infonncd  of 
her  anival  and  that  the  Captain  tbUcin  for 
Bbcrty  to  come  up  toprovkle  necefTariei  for 
hb  return.  The  fliip  to  remain  at  Sandy- 
Hook.  The  committee  conceiving  it  to 
be  the  fenfe  of  the  ciey  that  he  Ikouid  have 
Aich  liberty,  fignificd  ii  to  the  Gentle* 
man  who  it  t»  fupply  him  with  provifiona. 
and  other  necel&nc&  Advice  of  this  wat 
immediately  dirpatched  to  the  Captain  t 
ynd  whenever  he  comes  up,  care  will  be 
taken  that  he  does  not  enter  at  thecuftom^ 
houfe.  and  that  no  time  be  loft  in  di^ccb* 
inghim. 

New-York.  April  19^  1774 


A  New  York  Hand-bill. 


The  port  of 
Boston 
closed,  1774. 


overboard.    The  affair  is  known  as  the   "  Boston  Tea 
Party." 

In  Philadelphia  and  New  York  the  people  refused  to 
allow  the  tea  to  be  landed,  and  drove  the  ships  away. 

In  Charleston  some  of  the  tea  was 
thrown  into  the  harbor,  while  some 
was  stored  and  afterward  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  colony. 

Later,  when  a  vessel  with  a  cargo 
of  tea  arrived  at  Annapolis,  the 
citizens,  in  the  daytime  and  without 
disguise,  compelled  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  and  the  importers  of  the  tea 
to  burn  the  ship  with  its  entire 
cargo. 

221.  The  "Five  Intolerable  Acts." 
—  Parliament  sought  to  punish 
Massachusetts  for  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston 
by  passing,  in  1774,  the  following  laws,  which  on  account 
of  their  severity  and  injustice  were  called  by  the  colo- 
nists the  "Five  Intolerable  Acts":  (i)  the  port  of 
Boston  was  closed  —  no  ships,  except  those  carrying  food, 
could  enter  or  leave  the  harbor,  which  meant  ruin  to  the 
business  of  the  town;  (2)  the  charter  of  Massachusetts 
was  changed  so  as  to  deprive  the  people  of  nearly  all 
rights  and  liberties;  (3)  all  magistrates,  revenue  officers, 
and  soldiers,  indicted  in  Massachusetts  for  murder  and 
other  capital  crimes,  were  to  be  tried  in  Nova  Scotia  or 
Great  Britain ;  (4)  the  quartering  of  troops  in'  Boston  was 
legalized ;  (5)  the  country  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Great 
Lakes  ^  was  attached  to  the  province  of  Quebec. 

iThis  territory,  upon  which  several  of  the  colonies,  including  Massachu- 
setts, had  claims,  now  comprises  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  a  part  of  Minnesota. 
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The  effect  of  the  laws  was  to  draw  the  people  closer  Otber 
together,  for  every  colony  was  making  common  cause  with  '"'""'^^^ 
Massachusetts.     Prompt  measures  for  the  relief  of  Boston  heipofMaa- 
were  taken.     The  first  help  came  from  South  Carolina,  •^'"'**"'- 
which  sent  a  large  quantity  of  rice.     Soon  rye,  flour,  peas, 
cattle,  sheep,  oil,  fish,  and  money  were  poured  into  the  . 
town  from  all  parts  of  the  country.     The  day  the  port  bill 
went  into  effect  was  observed  in  Philadelphia  as  a  day  of 
mourning,  and  in  Virginia  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 

223.  Yirginla  leads  to  Union.    First  Continental  Congress. 
— A  step  had  already  been  taken  which  led  to  the  union  of 
the  colonies.  At  the  instance  of  Virginia,  intercolonial  com-  committeei 
mittees  of  correspondence  had  been  established,  through  °'''°'J^ 

•^  "      ipondence, 

which  the  colonies  consulted  with  one 

another  concerning  the  danger  to  their 

common  welfare.     A  general  congress 

was    suggested,    and    the    proposition 

gained  immediate  favor.    The  Congress  TlieflMt 

met  at  Philadelphia  on  September   5,  CoDgress. 

1774.     It  made  formal  complaint  of  the  Sept.  5. 1774 

grievances  suffered  by  the  colonies  since 

the  accession  of  George  III,    Then  the 

rights  of  the  colonies  were  fully  set  forth. 

The  Congress  decided  that  it  would  meet 

again  in  May  of  the  following  year. 

223.  War  Near  at  Hand. — The  people 
of   Massachusetts   remained   firm,   and 
refused  to  allow  the  act  violating  their 
charter  to  have  effect.    (See  Sec.  221.)    Serious  disturb-  Disturbaoca 
ances  occurred  in  some  of  the  colonies,  and  everywhere 
patriots  prepared  to  defend  their  country.    Committees  Commiitee* 
of  safety  were  appointed,  the   militia  was   strengthened  °^^^^'y- 
and  constantly  drilled,  and  companies  of  "  minute-men,"  MiDute-meii. 


A  Minute-man. 

'torn  the  tutue  it  Concard 
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Great 
Britain 
prepares  to 
subdue 
Massachu- 
setts. 


composed  of  men  ready  to  shoulder  their  muskets  at  a 
moment's  notice,  were  organized.  Arms  and  ammunition 
were  collected  and  secreted. 

Meanwhile  Great  Britain  declared  Massachusetts  in  re- 
bellion, and  prepared  to  reduce  the  colony  to  obedience  by 
force.  General  Qage  was  made  military  governor  of  the 
colony,  and  fortifications  were  erected  around  Boston. 
The  troops  in  the  town  were  increased  to  three  thou- 
sand, and  a  strong  fleet  was  stationed  in  the  harbor. 


TOPICAL  ANALYSIS 


214-216.  The  Townshend  Acts. -^Threefold  division;  effect  on  people; 
Massachusetts  takes  action ;  other  colonies  sympathize. 

217.  Parliament's  Animosity. 

218.  Riots  in  New  York  and  Boston.  —  The  Boston  Massacre. 

219.  Battle  of  Alamance.  —  Resistance  to  unjust  taxation. 

220.  Some  Historic  "Tea  Parties."  —  Reason  for  tax  on  tea;  destruction 

of  tea. 

221.  The  Five  Intolerable  Acts.  —  Substance  of  laws ;  unity  of  colonies. 

222.  Virginia  leads  to  Union.  —  First  Continental  Congress,  Philadelphia, 

1774. 

223.  War  near  at  Hand.  —  Preparations;  General  Gage. 


CHAPTER  XI 7 

FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR  (1775) 

224.  Battle  of  Lexington.  —  General  Gage  had  received       1775 
from  England  instructions  to  arrest  certain  leaders  of  the 
opposition  to  the  royal  government.     It  was  especially 
desired  that  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  patriots 
of  Massachusetts,  who  were  among  the  foremost  of  these 
leaders,  should  be  apprehended.     They  were  at  Lexing- 
ton, ten  miles  from  Boston.     Gage  planned  to  arrest  them,  Gage  sends 
and  also  to  seize  the  military  stores  that  the  Americans  from'^ton, 
had  collected  at  Concord,  six  miles  beyond  Lexington.  April  18. 

To  accomplish  this  double  purpose,  he  sent  out  from  Bos- 
ton eight  hundred  soldiers  on  the  night  of  April  18.  The 
movement,  intended  to  be  secret,  was  promptly  detected.^ 
The  people  along  the  route  were  aroused,  and  Adams  and 
Hancock  escaped.  An  advance  detachment  of  British 
troops,  under  command  of  Major  Pitcairn,  reached  Lex-  Lexington, 
ington  about  daybreak  on  April  19,  and  found  a  few  min-  ^^^'  '^ 
ute-men  gathered  on  the  village  green.  Pitcairn  rode  up 
to  the  minute-men,  crying,  "  Disperse,  you  villains  !  "  and, 
as  the  men  refused,  commanded  the  soldiers  to  fire.  Two 
volleys  were  discharged,  and  eight  Americans  were  killed 

« 

^  Rumors  of  Gage's  intention  had  reached  the  Americans  in  Boston  some 
hours  in  advance.  As  soon  as  the  soldiers  set  out,  Paul  Revere  and  William 
Dawes  rode  rapidly  by  different  routes  toward  Lexington,  arousing  the  people 
along  the  way.  The  brave  messengers  undertook  a  dangerous  task,  and  both 
had  narrow  escapes,  but  they  succeeded  in  spreading  the  alarm. 
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and  more  than  that  number  wounded.  The  citizens,  re- 
tiring before  the  superior  force,  returned  the  fire,  wound- 
ing one  or  two  of  their  assailants.  The  main  body  of 
the  British  came  up  and  the  whole  force  marched  on  to 
Concord. 

235.  Battle  of  Concord.    Retreat  of  the  Britisli. — The 
soldiers  were  able  to  destroy  but  few  stores  at  Concord, 


The  Battle  at  Concord,  A 


eftfnvinc  hy  Anthony  Dolilt] 


ock-CUcki!  Hooj 


for  nearly  all  had  been  removed.  Minute-men  had  been 
assembling  in  the  town  since  early  morning.  When  their 
numbers  had  grown  to  about  half  those  of  the  British,  they 
repulsed  a  detachment  engaged  in  destroying  a  bridge. 
The  rapidly  increasing  strength  of  the  minute-men  made 
the  situation  so  dangerous  for  the  British  that  soon  all  the 
troops  were  in  retreat  with  the  Americans  following  closely 
'  and  harassing  them  at  every  step.  Meanwhile  the  news 
had  spread  from  village  to  farm,  and  from  farm  to  vil- 
lage, and  the  whole  region  was  in  arms.  According  to  a 
British  officer's  account  the  Americans  "seemed  to  drop 
from  the  clouds,"  as  they  swarmed  about  the  retreating 
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column.     In  the  highroad  and  open  field,  from  behind        1775 

bouses,  trees,  and  fences,  ready  marksmen  poured  their 

shots  upon  the  enemy.     The  British  killed  and  wounded 

fell  fast,  and  the  fire  grew  so  galling  that  the  retreat 

became  a  panic.     The  weather  was  exceedingly  warm,  and 

in  the  rush  to  get  away  the  fugitives  were  almost  exhausted. 

The  entire  force  seemed  doomed  to  destruction,  when  reen-  Re«nforce- 

forcements  with  cannon  arrived,  and  under  this  protection  {jJe^EWtiiS!^ 

the  survivors  reached  Boston.    The  British  loss  was  nearly 

three  hundred,  and  the  American  loss  not  quite  a  hundred. 

226.  Effect  on  America.  —  The  killing  of  citizens  at  Lex- 
ington, and  the  heroic  stand  of  the  farmers  at  Concord, 
kmdled  the  flame  of  war  from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia. 
"With  one  impulse  the  colonies  sprung  to  arms."  Men 
of  every  vocation  laid  aside  their  work  to  go  to  the  front. 

By  the   end  of  the  month  a  large  army   had   collected  An  American 
around  Boston  and  shut  the  enemy  up  in  the  town.  SSton^May. 

In  April,  Governor  Dunmore  of  Virginia  seized  the  gun- 
powder at  Williamsburg.  Patrick  Henry  raised  a  force  to 
recover  it,  and  the  governor  paid  for  the  powder  in  money. 
Soon  afterward  Dunmore  fled  to  a  British  war  ship. 

On  May  10  a  small  body  of  New  England  volunteers  New 
under  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  captured  Fort  Ticonderoga,  in  ^g^^^dn^^ 
northern  New  York,  and  two  days  later  a  detachment  of  Ticonderoga, 
Allen's  men  took  Crown  Point,  a  fort  near  Ticonderoga.  cro^°Polnt 
Valuable  military  supplies  fell  into  their  hands.  May  12. 

227.  Second  Continental  Congress.  —  On  the  day  that 
Ticonderoga  was  taken.  Congress  met  in  Philadelphia. 
It  declared  that  separation  from  Great  Britain  was  not 
sought;  that  peace  was  desired,  but  that  Great  Britain 
had  begun  the  war ;  and  that  allegiance  to  the  crown  would 
be  restored  by  a  return  to  conditions  as  they  were  before 

1763. 
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'^^  While  desiring  peace,  Congress  took  steps  for  the  pub. 

m^  n«»i>  ijg  defense.  A  call  was  made  for  twenty  thousand  men 
Gommander-  to  form  a  continental  army,  for  which  the  forces  around 
June  is".  Boston  were  accepted  as  a  nucleus.  George  Washington 
of  Virginia  was  chosen  com- 
mander-in-chief. Washington 
was  present  as  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  he  accepted  in  a 
modest  speech.  Three  million 
dollars  in  paper  money  were 
issued.  Later  a  small  navy 
was  created. 

238.  HecklenbuTg  Declaration 
of  Independence.  —  In  May  dele- 
gates from  different  parts  of 
Mecklenburg  County,  North 
Carolina,  assembled  in  conven- 
tion at  Charlotte  and  declared 
the  county  independent  of  Great 
Britain.'  The  patriotic  people 
of  the  county  were  so  active 
in  their  opposition  to  royal  au- 
thority, that  the  British  came 
to  regard  the  community  as  a 
"  hornets'  nest." 

229.  Battle  of  Bunker  HUl. 

—  Before  Washington  assumed 

command  an  important  battle 

had  been  fought  near  Boston. 

LcrrrB,  N.c.  By  June  l  the  patriot  army  sur 

>  Some  histori>n»  confuK  the  Mecklenburg  Declaiation  of  Independencft 
with  a  lessei  event  that  occuired  on  May  31.  The  Nacth  Carolioiani  ce!e- 
btate  May  20  a*  the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration. 


Monument   to   the    Signers  of   the 

Mecklenburg  Declaration  at  Char- 
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rounding  the  town  numbered  about  sixteen  thousand  men,       1775 
all  raw  recruits,  and  lacking  in  everything  necessary  for 
warfare,  while  the  forces  of  the  enemy  consisted  of  nearly 
ten  thousand  well-equipped  and  well-trained  soldiers.    The 
Americans,  on  learning  that  the  British  commander  in- 
tended fortifying  Dorchester  Heights  and  Bunker  Hill, — 
points    overlooking 
Boston,  —  deter- 
mined to  anticipate 
him. 

On  the  night  of 
June  16  a  detach- 
ment of  Americans, 
commanded  by 
Colonel  Prescott, 
fortifiedBreed'sHill 
just  across  Charles 
River  from  Boston, 
and  between  the 
town  and  Bunker 
Hill.  On  the  next 
morning,  June  17, 
the  fleet  in  the  har- 
bor opened  fire.  The  skitch-map  of  Boston  and  Bunker  Hiu,  1775. 
cannon     balls     fell 

thick,  but  the  Americans  continued  their  work  on  the  in-  Breed's  hdi 
trenchments.     Toward  the  afternoon  about  three  thousand  ^'J^"^' 
British  troops  crossed  the  river  in  boats.     Forming  in  two 
lines  they  marched  up  the  hill  in  perfect  order  to  take  a 
redoubt  defended  by  half  as  many  men,  worn  by  their  ^^^^.^ 
labor  of  the  night  before.    The  Americans  permitted  the  againsiuw 
British  to  come  within  close  range.     Then,  suddenly,  a  o"bJ!I.™J!^ 
terrific  volley  swept  the  British  lines  down  the  hill.    They  HiiLjunei?, 
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1775       rallied  and  again  advanced,  but  the  Americans  a  second 

time  drove  them  back.     The  third  assault  was  successful, 

for  the  Americans  had  exhausted  their  ammunition. 

A  dearly  The  British  loss  was  more  than  a  thousand.    The  Ameri- 

bought         ^^^  jQgg  ^g^g  jggg  ^[jgjj  g^g  hundred,  but  it  included  the 

victory,  ' 

brave  General  Warren,  who  was  killed.  The  result,  while 
not  d  victory  for  the  patriots,  showed  that  the  American 
militia  could  withstand  the  assaults  of  the  trained  soldiers 
of  Great  Britain. 

230.  Washington  assumes  Command.  —  On  July  3  Gen- 
eral Washington  took  formal  command  of  the  army, 
and  immediately  rearranged  the  lines  so  as  to  insure  the 

Condition  of  holding  of  the  British  in  Boston.  The  army  was  in  a 
*ontin  tai  ^l^plo^^-ble  Condition.  The  people  of  New  England  cheer- 
army,  fully  fed  the  men;  but  it  was  impossible  to  supply  the 
clothes,  tents,  arms,  and  ammunition  needed.  Indeed,  the 
army  suffered  greatly  for  these  things  throughout  the  war. 
Among  the  supplies  sent  to  the  army  was  a  quantity  of 
powder  forwarded  from  distant  Georgia.  This  powder  had 
been  taken  from  a  British  ship  near  Savannah  by  a  party 
of  Georgians. 

231.  Invasion  of  Canada. — Congress  had  invited  the 
Canadians  to  join  in  resistance  to  British  oppression,  but 
meeting  with  an  indifferent  response  undertook  to  occupy 
Canada.  With  that  country  held  by  the  Americans,  the 
colonies  would  be  protected  against  an  invasion  from  the 

Montgomery  north.  General  Richard  Montgomery,  commanding  an  army 
Montreal  ^^  about  a  thousand  men,  which  had  entered  Canada  by  the 
November  12.  Lake  Champlain  route,  captured  Montreal  on  November 
12.  He  then  prepared  to  move  oil  Quebec.  By  this  time 
many  of  his  soldiers  had  left  him  because  their  terms  of 
enlistment  had  expired,  and  many  others  had  died  of  small- 
pox.    However,  he  pushed  on  with  his  greatly  reduced 
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force.    Washington  sent  to  his  aid  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold        177s 
and  eleven  hundred  men,  who  made  their  way  through  the  Arnold's 
present  state  of  Maine.    They  traversed  a  pathless  wilder-  "*"*• 
ness,  marched  in  heavy  snows,  and  waded  through  rivers 
choking  with  ice.     Being  poorly  clad,  they  suffered  in- 
tensely from  the  cold.     Once  they  were  almost  reduced  to 
starvation :  they  had  eaten  their  oxen  and  dogs  and  were 
living  on  roots  and  their  moccasin  shoes,  when  friendly 
Indians  came  to  their  assistance.    In  the  midst  of  a  severe 
snow  storm  they  appeared  opposite  Quebec. 

Montgomery's  forces  arrived  on  December  3,  and  the  The 
two  little  armies  laid  siege  to  the  almost  impregnable  ^^l^^^ 
stronghold.     Before  day  on   December  31,  while  heavy  Quebec, 
snows  were  falling,  they  made  an  assault  upon  the  town  ^®^®°*^^- 
in  two  columns.     The  intention  was  to  take  the  garrison  Unsuccessful 
by  surprise ;  but  a  deserter  had  divulged  the  plan,  and  the  hL^g^c** 
Americans  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.     Montgomery  Dec.  31. 
was  killed  and  Arnold  was  wounded. 

The  army  passed  the  remainder  of    the  winter  near 
Quebec,  suffering  greatly  from  cold  and  smallpox.    Strong 
reenforcements  for  the  British  arrived,  and  the  following 
summer  the  Americans  retreated  from  Canada,  thus  clos-  Retreat  from 
ing  a  disastrous  campaign.  Canada. 

232.  Battle  of  Great  Bridge.    Burning  of    Norfolk. — 
Meanwhile  Governor  Dunmore  was  giving  further  trouble 
in  Virginia.     After  his  flight  to  the  British  vessel  he  made 
war  upon  the  people  of  the  colony.     A  battle  was  fought 
between  the  militia  and  his  forces  at  Great   Bridge  on  Great  Bridge, 
December  9,  the  militia  gaining  the  victory.     In  revenge,  ^^'  ^' 
Dunmore  burned  Norfolk  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year.  Norfolk 
Shortly  afterward  he  left  Virginia,  never  to  return.  bumed. 

233.  Royal  Governments  Disappear.  —  In  every  colony 
active  preparations  for  resistance  went  on.     The  patriots 
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assumed  control  of  the  colonial  governments,  organized 
regiments,  and  issued  paper  money.  Powder  and  cannon 
were  seized  or  destroyed  in  New  York,  Annapolis,  Charles- 
ton, and  Savannah.  The  royal  governors  in  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  following  Dunmore's 
example,  sought  refuge  on  British  war  vessels.  In  the 
opening  of  the  new  year,  the  Georgians  seized  their  gov- 
ernor and  put  him  under  arrest.  By  the  close  of  the  year 
177s,  royal  government  had  virtually  disappeared  from  the 
thirteen  colonies.  As  yet  there  was  no  concerted  move- 
ment toward  independence,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  king  had  declared  the  Americans  rebels,  and  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  bring  them  to  punishment. 

There  were,  however,  many  in  every  colony  who  re- 
mained friendly  to  Great  Britain,  and  some  who  even  took 
up  arms  against  their  countrymen.  These  the  patriots 
called  "  Tories,"  from  the  name  of  the  political  party  which 
in  Great  Britain  favored  the  king  and  his  policy.  The  pa- 
triots called  themselves  "  Whigs,*'  from  the  party  opposed 
to  the  king. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

SECOND   YEAR   OF  THE   REVOLUTIONARY 

WAR  (1776) 

234.  First  Americani  Flag.  —  In        1776 

January  a  flag  was  unfurled  above 

the  American  army  around  Boston. 

This    flag   bore   thirteen    stripes,  The  crosses 

alternating  red  and  white,  to  repre-  "*^  **"!»«• 

sent  the  thirteen  colonies,  and  in 

_  ^         the  upper  corner  next  the  staff  the 

Colonial  Flag,  1776.  r   ^  ^  .     .  , 

crosses  of  Great  Britam,  to  show 

that  the  colonies  did  not  claim  independence. 

235.  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek.  —  In  North  Carolina  there 
were  many  Scotch  Highlanders  loyal  to  the  crown.  With 
other  Tories  they  fathered  fifteen  hundred  strong  at 
Cross  Creek  (now  Fayetteville),  for  the  purpose  of  marching 
to  Wilmington  to  enter  the  king's  service.  A  battle  was 
fought  at  Moore's  Creek  on  February  27,  between  this  Moore*k 
force  and  a  smaller  body  of  patriots  commanded  by  Yeb^. 
Colonels  Caswell  and  Lillington.     The  Highlanders  and 

their  allies  were  completely  routed.     The  victory  firmly 
planted  the  cause  of  liberty  in  the  colony. 

236.  Evacuation  of  Boston.  —  Washington's  army  still 
had  the  enemy  confined  in  Boston,  but  no  important  en- 
gagement had  occurred  since  the  fight  at  Bunker  Hill. 
Ammunition  being  too  scarce  for  him  to  attempt  an  as- 
sault upon  the  town,  Washington  determined  to  force  the 
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ijT*        British  out  to  sea.     On  the  night  of  March  4,  while  divert- 
ing the  enemy's  attention  with  a  heavy  cannonading,  he 
Washington    fortified  Dorchester  Heights.    General  Howe,  who    had 
Doroheaier     succeeded  Gage  in  command  of  the  British,  was  amazed 
Heighia.         next  moming  to  see  on  the  heights  a  redoubt  commanding 
the   town.      Realizing   that  his  army  and  fleet   were    at 
BrfiiBhevac-    Washington's  mercy,  he  evacuated  Boston  on  March    17. 
March  itT"    '^^^  ^&&X  Carried  the  troops  and  many  of  the  Tories   of 
Boston  to  Nova  Scotia.     The  Americans  took  possession 
of  the  town,  securing  military  supplies  of  great  value. 

237.  Attack  on  Fort  Moultrie.  — The  next  movement  of 
the  British  was  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  Southern  colonies. 
Land  forces  under  Generals 
Clinton  and  Cornwallis,  and 
a  strongfleet  under  Admiral 
Peter  Parker,  appeared  ofiE 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
On  Sullivan's  Island,  in  the 
harbor  of  Charleston,  there 
was  a  fort  built  of  palmetto 
logs.  The  fort  mounted 
thirty  guns,  for  which  there 
was  a  very  small  supply  of 
powder;  it  had  a  garrison 
of  about  four  hundred  men  under  Colonel  William 
Moultrie.  On  June  28  the  fleet,  carrying  more  than  three 
hundred  guns,  advanced  upon  the  fort,  and  hurled  against 
it  an  incessant  shower  of  balls.  The  heavy  cannonading 
of  the  enemy  accomplished  nothing,  as  the  balls  went  over 
the  fort  or  sank  into  the  soft  palmetto,  while  the  well-directed 
fire  of  the  Americans  raked  the  deck  of  every  ship.* 


Sergeant  Jasper  at  Fort  Moultrie. 


Attack  on 
Port  Moul- 
trie, June  aS. 


I  The  flagstaff  c 

and  tbc  flag  fell  01 


n  Fori  Moultrie  was  Efaattered  bjr  one  of  the  enem;'s  baU^ 
the  beach  in  front  of  the  fort.    Sergeant  William  Jaqxr 
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The  contest,  one  of  the  severest  of  the  war,  lasted  from  1776 
morning  until  after  nightfall,  when  the  fleet  retired.  The 
fort  was  afterward  named  Moultrie  in  honor  of  its  brave 
defender.  The  victories  at  Moore's  Creek  and  Charleston 
preserved  the  Southern  colonies  from  further  invasion  for 
two  years. 

238.  The  Cherokee  Uprising.  —  However,  the  Indians  in 
the  South  gave  trouble.  British  agents  incited  the  Chero- 
kees  to  attack  the  frontier  settlements.  From  south- 
western Virginia  to  the  mountainous  districts  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  Indians  went  on  the  war-path. 
Their  ravages  in  what  is  now  Tennessee  were  soon  checked ; 
but  in  upper  South  Carolina,  whence  the  militia  had  been 
withdrawn  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  Fort  Moultrie,  they  laid 
waste  a  wide  section  and  murdered  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Patriot  forces,  gathering  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  destroyed  all  the  Cherokee  towns  east  of  the  The 
mountains,  and  armies  from  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  defc^edT 
destroyed  those  west  of  the  mountains. 

239.  Steps  toward  Independence.  —  In  the  meantime  the  The  colonies 
desire  for  independence  had  grown.     In  the  first  half  of  J^ar^Side. 
the  year  some  of  the  colonies  had  formed  provisional  gov-  pendence. 
emments.     South  Carolina  had  gone  further ;  in  March,  it 

had  organized  a  complete  independent  governnlent  by 
adopting  a  constitution  and  installing  the  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial  officers.  John  Rutledge  was  the  chief 
executive,  with  the  title  of  President.  In  June,  Virginia 
likewise  adopted  a  constitution  and  organized  an  indepen- 
dent government  with  Patrick  Henry  as  governor. 

leaped  over  the  rampart  and,  braving  the  thickest  of  the  6re,  recovered  the 
flag.  Attaching  it  to  the  sponge  staff  of  a  cannon  he  replanted  it  on  the  fort. 
For  bis  heroic  deed  he  was  offered  a  lieutenant's  commission,  which  he  mod- 
estly declined. 
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X776  240.  Declaration    of   Independence.  —  It  was  desirable 

Lee  offers  that  the  colonics  should  take  united  action.  North  Caro- 
thafthrcoio-  ^^^  authorized  its  delegates  in  Congress  to  vote  for  inde- 
niesareinde-  pendence,  and  Virginia  instructed  its  delegates  to  propose 
pendent  independence.  Within  a  very  short  time  after  the  action 
of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  a  majority  of  the  colonies 
had  signified  their  desire  for  separation  from  Great  Britain. 


Facsimile  of  the  Conclusion  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  the  writing  of  Jeflferson,  with  the  first  three  signatures. 

Thcresoiu-     On  July  2,  Congress,  on  motion  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  of 

July  2?^^^^'    Virginia,  resolved  that  the  **  united  colonies  are,  and  of  a 

right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states."     To  give 

Declaration,    form  to  the  resolutioii,  Congress,  on  July  4,  adopted  The 

July  4.  Declaration  of  Independence,    This  paper,  in  many  respects 

the  most  important  political  instrument  ever  given  to  the 

world,  was  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia. 

By  its  assumption  of  independence  each  colony  became 
a  state.  Within  the  next  twelve  months  such  states  as 
had  not  already  done  so  established  independent  govern- 
ments. 
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241.  Battle  of  Long  Island.  —  Suspecting  that  General       1776 
Howe  would  next  attack  New  York,  Washington  marched  Washington 
his  army  from  Boston  to  that  place.     Shortly  afterward  JJew  ^ri^ 
Howe  landed  his  army  on  Staten  Island  in  New  York  har-  April, 
bor.    He  was  joined  by  a  large  fleet  under  his  brother, 
Admiral  Howe,  and  by  the  land  and  naval  forces  which  • 

had  been  repulsed  from  Charleston.  The  combined  num- 
bers of  the  enemy  almost  doubled  those  of  Washington. 
Twenty  thousand  British  troops  crossed  over  to  Long 
Island  to  take  the  fortifications  at  Brooklyn,  where  a  part  British  attack 
of  the  American  army,  under  command  of  General  Israel 
Putnam,  had  been  posted.  Four  thousand  Americans,  sent 
by  Putnam  to  oppose  the  advance  of  this  large  force  were 
surrounded,  on  August  27,  and  badly  beaten,  the  losses  Battle  of 
reaching  nearly  a  thousand.  But  Howe  delayed  his  attack  Au^st  27^ 
on  the  fortifications  so  long  that  Washington,  now  on  the 
field  in  person,  had  time  to  withdraw  the  American  troops 
to  New  York.  The  retreat  across  East  River  was  made  on 
the  third  night  after  the  battle.  Washington  conducted  it 
so  quietly  and  skillfully  that  the  British  were  in  entire 
ignorance  of  it;  yet  the  Americans  left  nothing  except  a 
few  useless  cannon.^ 

242.  The  Army  Diminishing. — The  defeat  on  Long 
Island  had  greatly  discouraged  the  Americans.  The 
militia  left  the  army  in  large  numbers,  and  Washington 
saw  his  forces  diminishing  without  his  being   able   to 

^  After  the  retreat  from  Long  Island,  Washington  desired  further  informa- 
tion regarding  the  movements  of  the  British,  which  Nathan  Hale  volunteered 
to  obtain.  Assuming  a  disguise,  he  entered  the  enemy's  lines,  and  having 
accomplished  his  mission,  was  about  to  return  when  he  was  betrayed  by  a 
Tory  relative.  Condemned  to  be  hanged  as  a  spy,  he  went  to  his  death 
with  the  noble  words,  "  I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my 
country."  His  youth,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  about  to  marry,  made  his  case 
a  peculiarly  tad  one.    His  fate  excited  great  sympathy. 
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prevent  it.  The  system  of  short  enlistments  made  it  im- 
possible  to  keep  a  full  and  well-disciplined  army.  From 
the  outset  Washington  had  urged  the  enlisting  of  men  to 
serve  until  the  end  of  the  war;  but  Congress,  wishing  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  a  standing  army,  preferred 
enlistments  for  only  a  few  months  or  a  year.  Conse- 
quently the  composition  of  the  army  was  constantly  chang- 
ing :  troops  coming  and  going. 

243.  The  British  take  New  York.  —  When  the  enemy's 
fleet  moved  up  to  New  York  and  General  Howe  landed  a 
force  above  the  city,  Washington,  to  save  his  army  from 
being  surrounded,  retired  to  Harlem  Heights  on  the  upper 
end  of  Manhattan  Island.  The  rear  guard  of  the  Ameri- 
cans evacuated  New  York  on  September  15.  The  British 
took  immediate  possession  of  the  city  and  held  it  until  the 
end  of  the  war. 

244.  The  Hessians.  —  Among  the  British  forces  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Long  Island  were  soldiers  whom  the  king 
had  hired  from  princes  in  Germany.  In  the  course  of 
the  war  he  employed  about  seventeen  thousand  of  these 
foreigners.  Many  of  them  were  Hessians,  and  this  name 
was  given  to  all  of  them  by  the  Americans,  who  detested 
them  because  they  were  hirelings. 

245.  Operations  around  New  York.  —  Washington's  army 
occupied  the  position  at  Harlem  Heights  for  about  a 
month.  When  Howe  undertook  to  gain  his  rear,  Wash- 
ington retired  from  Manhattan  Island  and  made  a  stand 
at  White  Plains,  where  a  battle  was  fought  on  October 
28.  The  right  wing  of  the  Americans  was  driven  back 
to  the  intrenchments  of  the  main  body,  and  when  Howe 
was  reenforced  the  Americans  withdrew  to  North  Castle. 
Howe  did  not  follow,  but  turned  back  to  Dobbs  Ferry 
on  the  Hudson.     Washington,  believing  that  the  British 
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general  designed  an  attack  upon   Philadelphia,  crossed        1776 
into    New    Jersey;    however,   he    left   a  division    under  Washington 
General  Charles  Lee  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  to  je^T^ 
watch  the  enemy's  movements. 

246.  Retreat  through  New  Jersey.  —  Fort  Lee,  on  the 
New  Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson,  was  abandoned  at  the 
approach   of   the   British   under  Cornwallis.      With   his 
army  reduced  to  less  than  three  thousand,  Washington 
retreated  across  New  Jersey,  hotly  pursued  by  Cornwallis, 
who  was  later  joined  by  Howe.     Washington  desired  to 
give  battle,  and  repeatedly  sent  orders  to  Lee  to  bring  up 
his  division,  but  Lee  willfully  disobeyed.     In  consequence 
Washington  had  to  retire  across  the  Delaware  into  Penn-  Washington 
sylvania,  early  in  December.     His  men  suffered  severely  ^*Jfhofthe 
on  the  retreat,  their  bare  feet  leaving  blood-stains  on  Delaware, 
the  snow. 

247.  The  Middle  States  Demoralized.  —  The  hour  was  a  time  of 
dark  for  America.     With    the  defeat  in  Canada,   New  k'^™- 
York  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  New  Jersey  overrun, 

and  Philadelphia  threatened,  the  cause  seemed  hopeless. 
To  add  to  the  gloom  a  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain  had  been 
destroyed  and  Crown  Point  retaken  (October  11-14),  and 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  captured  (December  8).  The 
people  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  were  demoralized 
and  would  give  little  assistance  to  Washington ;  indeed, 
many  hastened  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king. 
The  American  army  was  fast  dwindling  away,  and  Con- 
gress, fearing  that  Philadelphia  would  be  taken,  adjourned 
to  Baltimore.  But  the  enemy  did  not  cross  into  Penn- 
sylvania. The  British  generals,  confident  that  they  could  British  go 
capture  Philadelphia  at  any  time,  put  their  troops  into  )!JJartere?' 
winter  quarters,  [Rationing  detachments  at  various  points 
in  New  Jersey. 
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248.  Battle  of  Trenton.  —  General  Lee,  as  the  result  of 
gross  carelessness  on  his  own  part,*  was  captured,  but  his 
division  crossed  the  Delaware  and  joined  Washington. 
Other  reenforcements  raised  the  army  to  about  five  thou- 
sand,and  Washington  determined  tofallupon  a  large  body  of 
Hessians  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey.      On  Christmas  night, 
which  he  believed  most  suitable  for  a  surprise  because  the 
Hessians  would  probably  be  carousing,  he  crossed  the 
Delaware  with  two  thousand  men.     Through  falling  snow 
and  sleet  the  men  guided  the  boats  amid  masses  of  float- 
ing ice  which  threatened  destruction  at  every  moment. 
Though  it  was  broad  day  before  the  Americans  reached 
Trenton,    they     surprised    and    completely    routed    the 
Hessians.     A  large  quantity  of  arms  fell  to  the  victors. 
Washington  immediately  re- 
crossed  the  river.      He  had 
lost  but  four  men,   two    of 
whom  were  frozen  to  death. 
The  Hessians  had  lost  many 
in  killed  and  almost  a  thou- 
sand as  prisoners.    The  vic- 
tory gave  new  hope   to  the 
country  and  revived  the  spirit 
of  the  army. 

Money  was  greatly  needed 
to  pay  the  sums  already  due 
to  the  troops  and  to  induce 
them  to  remain  after  the  ex- 
piration of  their  enlistments.     The  paper,  or  "continental 
money,"  issued  by  Congress,  had  little  value.    Washington 

'  General  Charles  Lee  was  an  Englishman  b^  birlh,  and  had  served  in 
the  British  Army.  It  is  charged  that  vhile  held  a  prisontot  by  Howe,  he 
attempted  to  betray  the  American  cause. 


Robert  Morris. 
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appealed  to  Robert  Morris,  the  patriot  and  financier  of 
Philadelphia,  who  raised  on  his  personal  credit  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  gold  and  silver.  With  this  sum  Washing* 
ton  was  able  to  hold  his  forces  together. 
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{^777) 

vm  249.  Battle  of  Princeton.  —  Washington,  continuing  his 

policy  of  attacking  the  British  garrisons  in  New  Jersey, 
again  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  took  position  behind  a 
small  creek  south  of  Trenton,  with  his  back  to  the  river. 
Cornwallis,  with  a  superior  force,  took  position  near  the 
American  camp  on  the  night  of  January  2.  Washington's 
position  between  the  river  and  the  enemy  was  critical,  but 
Cornwallis  made  no  attack  that  night,  saying  that  he  would 
"catch  the  fox  in  the  morning.**  The  American  general, 
who  was  more  than  a  match  for  his  antagonist,  resolved  to 
Princeton,  elude  him  and  overwhelm  the  garrison  at  Princeton.  He 
Jan.  3.  g^jg^  hoped  to  seize  the  British  stores  at  New  Brunswick. 

Leaving  his  campfires  burning  to  deceive  the  enemy,  he 
stealthily  marched  his  army  around  Cornwallis  and  reached 
the  outskirts  of  Princeton  about  sunrise  of  the  next  day, 
January  3.  Here  he  met  a  part  of  the  garrison  march- 
ing out  to  join  Cornwallis,  and  a  short  but  decisive  bat- 
tle ensued.  The  British  suffered  a  severe  defeat,  losing 
more  than  four  hundred  men.  The  garrison  fled  to  New 
Brunswick. 

Cornwallis  did  not  discover  that  Washington  had  out- 
generaled him  until  daylight,  when  he  started  in  pur- 
suit, and  entered  Princeton  just  as  the  Americans  left. 
Fearing  for  his  stores  at  New  Brunswick,  he  pushed  on  to 
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that  place;  but  the  Americans  were  so  wearied  by  long        1777 
marching    and   hard    fighting  that    Washington    turned  Washington 
aside  to   Morristown,  where  he  put  his  men  into  winter  ^nter"° 

quarters.  quarters  at 

»         ^  •«.  4         r*^«         /^  i>   1  Morristown. 

250.  New  Jersey  Recovered.  —  The  effect  of  the  successes 
at  Trenton  and  Princeton  was  immediate.  The  people  of 
New  Jersey  were  encouraged  to  rise  against  the  invaders. 
Militia  seized  nearly  all  of  the  British  posts,  and  many 
recruits  joined  Washington's  army;  yet  even  with  these 
additions  it  was  not  half  as  strong  as  the  enemy.  Though 
Washington  was  urged  to  risk  an  engagement,  and  Howe 
endeavored  to  draw  him  into  one,  he  prudently  avoided 
battle.      Detachments    from   his    army  so   harassed    the 

enemy,  however,  that  by  the  end  of  June  the  British  had  ^on  NeJ?"*"" 
entirely  evacuated  New  Jersey  and  retired  to  New  York.      jersey,  June 

251.  The  ''Stars  and  Stripes." — As  the  states  had  The  flag  de- 
declared  their  independence  of  Great  Britain,  the  crosses  ^^^^  ^^^' 
on  the  American  flag  were  displaced  in  June  by  thirteen 

stars  in  a  blue  field.  This  flag,  with  the  addition  of  a 
star  for  each  state  subsequently  admitted  into  the  Union, 
is  the  "  Stars  and  Stripes  "  of  to-day. 

252.  British  Plan  of  Campaign.  —  For  the  approaching  British  plan 
season  the  British  government  planned  a  double  campaign.  °  ca°»P*"K^ 
(i)  In  order  to  reduce  New  York  state  and  separate  New 
England  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  a  large  army  was  to 

descend  from  Canada  by  Lake  Champlain  and  join  at 
Albany  a  force  ascending  the  Hudson  from  New  York. 
(2)  Howe,  besides  sending  a  force  from  New  York  up  the 
Hudson,  was  to  capture  Philadelphia. 

The  British  government  had  succeeded  in  making  allies  The  Indians 
of  the  Indians,  and  numbers  of  them  had  joined  the  army  ^rit^^h.*°  **** 
that  was  to  come  from  Canada.     As  Howe's  request  for 
large  reenforcements  had  been  refused,   he  notified  his 
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government  that  he  was  not  able  to  take  Philadelphia,  and 
at  the  same  time  help  the  army  from  Canada. 

253.  Burgoyne's  March.  —  General  Burgoyne  com- 
manded the  army  from  Canada.  This  army,  composed  of 
British,  Hessians,  Canadians,  Tories,  and  Indians,  nearly 
ten  thousand  men  in  all,  began  its  movement  in  June. 
The  main  body  of  Americans  opposing  its  advance  was 
only  about  four  thousand  strong.  It  was  commanded  by 
General  Philip  Schuyler  and  was  stationed  at  Fort  Edward 
on  the  Hudson. 

Burgoyne  took  a  route  which  lay  through  a  wilderness 
and  over  creeks  and  swamps.  Schuyler  felled  trees  across 
the  path  and  destroyed  the  bridges.  The  labor  of  remov- 
ing the  obstructions  and  rebuilding  the  bridges  in  the 
midsummer  heat,  greatly  dispirited  Burgoyne's  men,  and 
so  delayed  him  that  he  did  not  reach  Fort  Edward  until 
the  latter  part  of  July. 

Meanwhile  Schuyler  had  retreated  slowly  to  a  point 
near  Albany.  But  the  enforced  delays  had  made  Bur- 
goyne's position  insecure.  He  had  been  compelled  to 
reduce  his  army  in  order  to  garrison  Ticonderoga  and  the 
other  forts  that  he  had  seized.  All  of  his  supplies  had  to 
be  brought  from  England  by  way  of  Quebec,  and  provi- 
sions became  scarce.  Volunteers,  together  with  reenforce- 
ments  sent  by  Washington,  were  swelling  the  army  in  front 
of  him,  and  militia  hung  upon  his  flanks;  he  could  not 
make  a  vigorous  advance  nor  could  he  retreat. 

254.  Bennington.  Stanwiz.  —  In  his  dilemma  Burgoyne 
sent  a  detachment  toward  Vermont  to  recruit  Tories  and 
seize  American  supplies  that  he  had  heard  had  been  stored 
at  Bennington ;  but  on  August  16  this  force  was  completely 
routed  near  Bennington  by  a  small  body  of  militia  under 
General  John  Stark.  A  second  detachment,  sent  to  reen- 
f orce  the  first,  also  met  with  defeat 
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A  force  sent  from  Canada  into  western  New  York  with        1777 
instructions  to  ravage  the  Mohawk  valley  and  then  unite 
with  Burgoyne,  laid  siege,  in  August,  to  Fort  Stanwix  (or 
Schuyler),  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Rome.    The 
garrison  made  a  gallant  defense.     Benedict  Arnold,  whom  Benedict 
Schuyler  sent  with  a  few  hundred  men  to  the  assistance  i^™^^  pj^ 
of  the  garrison,  caused  such  exaggerated  reports  of  the  stanwix. 
size  of  his  force  to  precede  him,  that  the  besiegers  fled  in  ^"*^*  ^ 
alarm. 

255.  The  Two  Battles  of  Saratoga,  or  Stillwater.  —  Just 

at  this  time  Schuyler  was  superseded  by  General  Horatio  Gates 
Gates,  under  whose  command  the  American  army  ad-  schu^igr** 
vanced  slowly  to  Bemis's   Heights,  near   Stillwater,  not  August  19. 
far  from  Saratoga.     With  an  army  now  smaller  than  his  Advance  to 
opponent's,  Burgoyne  advanced  against  the  Americans  in  Saratoga, 
their  fortified  position  on  September  19.     Gates  desired  to  First  battle 
act  on  the  defensive,  but  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  offi-    ^^  ^^ 
cers  consented  to  engage  the  enemy.     Had  it  not  been  for 
the  gallantry  of  Gates's  subordinate  officers,  especially 
Benedict  Arnold  and  Daniel  Morgan,  the  day  would  prob- 
ably have  been  lost.    As  it  was,  the  victory  was  for  neither 
side,  yet  Burgoyne,  badly  crippled,  withdrew    two  miles. 
His  position  was  now  critical  in  the  extreme.   His  effective 
force  continued  to  diminish,  while  the  Americans  increased 
every  day.     Again  Gates  became  inactive.     Burgoyne,  in 
desperation,  attacked  the  American  army  on  October  7.  Second 
The  battle  resulted  in  his  defeat.    The  British  lost  in  the  q^"|^^ 
two  battles  more  than  a  thousand  men.    The  American 
loss  was  much  smaller. 

256.  Burgoyne's  Surrender.  —  The  enemy  retreated  to 
Saratoga  Heights,  followed  by  the  Americans.  Here 
Burgoyne,  almost  surrounded  and  hopeless  of  aid  from 
New  York,  surrendered  on  October  17.     About  six  thou- 
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1777        sand  prisoners  and  a  large  amount  of  munitions  of  war  fell 

into  the  Americans'  hands.     Burgoyne's  capture  had  most 

Eflfectofthe    important  results.     It  saved  New  England  and  New  York 

^  ^^'         state,  and  was  the  immediate  cause  of  a  treaty  with  France. 

In  the  joy  that  spread  over  America,  Gates  was  for  a  time 

lauded  as  a  hero. 

Lafayette.  257.   Foreign  Volunteers.  —  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  a  rich 

young  nobleman  of  France  who  sympathized  strongly  with 

America's  struggle  for  liberty,  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in 

the  summer,  and  offered  to  serve  in  the  American  army 

without  pay.     Congress  made  him  a  major  general,  and  he 

Other  foreign  provcd  Worthy  of  the  rank.     Other  officers  of  distinction 

volunteers,      from  continental  Europe  served  in  the  American  army, 

prominent  among  whom  were  Baron  de  Kalb  from  France, 

Kosciuszko  and  Count  Pulaski  from  Poland,  and  Baron 

Steuben  from  Prussia.     De  Kalb  and  Pulaski  gave  their 

lives  for  the  cause. 

258.  Battle  of  Brandjrwine.  Capture  of  Philadelphia.  — 
While  Burgoyne  was  being  closely  pressed,  Howe  aban- 
doned him.  Leaving  General  Clinton  with  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  hold  New  York,  Howe  put  to  sea  with  his  army, 
and  in  August  ascended  Chesapeake  Bay  to  attack  Phila- 
delphia from  the  south.  His  army  numbered  eighteen 
thousand  men. 

Washington,  with  a  force  hardly  half  as  great,  and  very 
poorly  equipped,  attempted  to  arrest  Howe's  progress.  A 
Brandywine  battle  was  fought  on  September  11  near  Brand)rwine 
S(m?ii.  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania.  Lafayette  was  wounded  in  this 
battle,  his  first  in  America.  The  Americans  were  defeated 
and  withdrew  toward  Philadelphia.  They  lost  about  a 
thousand  men,  while  the  enemy  lost  about  half  as  many. 

Howe  passed  around  the  American  army  and  entered 
Philadelphia  on  September  26.    Congress  again  fled,  this 
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time  going  to  York,  Pennsylvania.    Washington  encamped        '777 
twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia.     Though  unable  with  his  Congress  at 
little  army  to  prevent  the  loss  of  Philadelphia,  he  had  so  ^°^^ 
detained  the  British  that  it  was  now  too  late  for  Howe 
to  send  assistance  to  Burgoyne. 

259.  Battle  of  Germantown.  —  Washington  resolved  to 

surprise  Howe's  main  division,  encamped  at  Germantown,  Germantown. 

just  north  of  Philadelphia.     The  American  army,  march-  ^^^  ^ 

ing  fourteen  miles  by  night,  reached  Germantown  on  the 

morning  of  October  4,  and  immediately  made  a  vigorous 

attack,  which  was  at  first  successful.     But  detachments  of 

the  enemy  took  refuge  in  a  stone  mansion,  from  which  they 

could  not  be  dislodged,  and  poured  heavy  volleys  upon  the 

Americans,  who,  becoming  confused  in  a  fog,  fired  upon 

one  another.     Demoralization  spread  in  the  patriot  ranks, 

and  the  fight,  which  the  Americans  had  almost  won,  ended 

in  a  disorderly  retreat. 

Germantown  was  the  last  battle  of  the  campaign.    Wash- 
ington went  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge  on  De-  Vaiiey  Forge, 
cember  19.  Dec.  19. 

260.  The  "  Conway  Cabal."  —  Members  of  Congress  and 
of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  disapproved  of  Washing- 
ton's course  in  going  into  winter  quarters  without  one  more 
effort  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  Philadelphia.  A  great 
clamor  arose  for  an  immediate  assault ;  but  Washington 
calmly  held  his  ground,  for  he  knew  that  his  army  was  in 
no  condition  for  such  an  undertaking. 

A  conspiracy,  known  as  the  "Conway  Cabal,"  because  Plot  to 
General  Conway  was  its  most  active  agent,  was  formed  to  washingtoa 
have  Washington  removed  and  Gates  made  commander- 
in-chief.      Many  officers  of   the  army  and  a  faction  in 
Congress  joined  in  the  plot.     Comparison  was  made  be- 
tween Gates's  campaign  against  Burgoyne  and  Washing- 
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1777        ton's  against   Howe.      Such  comparison,  of  course,  was 

unfair.     Before  Gates  took  command  his  opponent  w^as 

practically  defeated,  and  his  capture  was  effected  more  by 

subordinate  officers  than  by  Gates  himself.     Washington, 

with  his  little  force  in  wretched  condition,  had  to  contend 

against  a  well-equipped  and  well-provisioned  army  double 

the  size  of  his  own.     Besides,  he  had  prevented   Howe 

from  helping  Burgoyne.     The  cabal  endeavored,  by  forged 

and  anonymous  letters  and  by  false  representations,    to 

weaken  Washington's  influence ;  but  the  people  knew  the 

greatness  of  the  man,  and  refused  to  believe  anything 

Failure  of       against  him.     The  intrigue  ended  in  ignominious  failure. 

«po^         Washington  bore  every  slander  without  a  murmur,  for  a 

defense  of  himself  would  have  betrayed  to  the  enemy  the 

weakness  of  the  army. 

TheConfed-       261.  AitlcleiS  of  Confederation. — On  November  15  Con- 

N^v."^!!.**^^'*  gress  adopted  "  The  Articles  of  Confederation,"  providing 

a  form  of  government  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  new  government,  however,  did  not  go  into  operation 

.  until  near  the  end  of  the  war,  as  it  was  necessary  for  the 

articles  to  be  ratified  by  every  state. 

TOPICAL  ANALYSIS 

249-250.  Battle  of  Princeton.  —  Retreat  from  Trenton;  Cornwallb  out- 
generaled ;  New  Jersey  recovered. 

251.  The  "Stars  and  Stripes." 

252.  British  Plan  of  Campaign. — Twofold  purpose ;  Indian  allies. 
253-256.  Burgoyne's  Campaign.  —  Burgoyne's  army;    General   Schuyler; 

Burgoyne's  march ;  Bennington  and  Stanwix ;  battles  of  Saratoga ; 
the  surrender,  Oct.  17,  1777  ;   results. 

257.  Foreign   Volunteers.  —  Lafayette,  De    Kalb,    Koscluszko,    Pulaski 

Steuben. 

258.  Battle  of  Brandywine.  —  Philadelphia  captured. 

259.  Battle  of  Germantown.  —  End  of  Campaign ;  Valley  Forge. 

260.  The  "  Conway  Cabal."  —  Heroism  of  Washington. 

261.  Articles  of  Confederation. 


CHAPTER   XVII 

FOURTH   AND   FIFTH   YEARS    OF   THE    REVOLU- 
TIONARY WAR    (1 778-1 779) 

262.  A  Winter  of  Gloom. — The  darkest  hour  of  the  Revo-        1778 
lution  had  come.     The  country  was  almost  in  despair.    The 
enactments  of  Congress  had  not  the  authority  of  law,  but 
depended  for  enforcement  upon  the  favor  of  the  people. 
Congress  had  lost  influence.     Most  of  the  able  men  who  The  cause  in 
had  been  in  Congress  were  now  serving  their  state  govern-  P®"^ 
ments,  and  the  sessions  held  at  York  were  poorly  attended 

and  were  disturbed  by  jealousies  and  quarrels.     Congress 

had  neither  revenue  nor  credit,  and  being  without  power 

to  tax,  had  resorted  to  large  issues  of*'  continental  money," 

which  had  become  almost  worthless.     People  preferred  to 

sell  to  the  British  for  good  money,  and  withheld  supplies  The  army 

from  the  American  army;  the  half-starved  American  sol-  ^n^yorthe 

•^  field. 

diers  deserted  in  such  numbers  that  the  army  at  Valley 
Forge  was  reduced  to  about  five  thousand. 

263.  Valley  Forge. — History  presents  no  sadder  picture  The  terrible 
than  the  sufferings  of  the  little  band  at  Valley  Forge,  and  J^t^^^g. 
no  nobler  illustration  of  devotion  to  a  patriotic  cause.     The 

men,  shivering  from  the  bitter  cold,  erected  huts  in  the 
forest.  No  one  was  fully  clad.  Many  were  without  shoes, 
their  bare  feet  bleeding  on  the  snow ;  others  were  in  rags. 
A  suit  of  clothing  often  served  two  soldiers  —  one  wearing 
it  while  the  other  remained  in  his  hut.  There  was  much 
sickness,  and  many  died  for  want  of  straw  or  other  bedding 
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to  protect  them  from  the  cold,  damp  ground.  Suffering 
patriots  often  sat  up  by  the  fire  all  night  to  keep  warm. 
Meat  or  bread  would  be  lacking  for  days,  and  frequently 
food  and  fuel  were  brought  a  great  distance  on  the  backs 
of  men  trudging  through  snow  and  ice.  But  with  it  all 
a  small  band  of  heroes  remained  together. 


Tnodb  trtatf       264.   Alliance,  with  Prance.  —  A  treaty  of  alliance  be- 
FcbV  tween  France  and  America  was  signed  on  February  6. 

From  the  beginning  of  hostilities  Congress  had  endeav- 
ored to  secure  the  aid  of  the  governments  of  continental 
Europe,  and  especially  of  France,  the  hereditary  foe  of 
Great  Britain.  The  king  of  France  had  already  allowed 
supplies  to  be  secretly  sent  to  the  Americans ;  now,  encour- 
aged by  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  he  made  an  open 
alliance  with  the  United  States.  The  treaty  was  secured 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  War 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  immediately  followed. 
News  of  the  alliance  reached  America  late  in  the  spring, 
bringing  great  joy  to  the  patriots.      Meanwhile  Great 
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Britain,  astounded  at  Burgoyne's  capture  and  expecting        1778 
the  French  alliance,  had  attempted  to  make  peace  with  Greai  Britain 
America  by  offering  to  grant  **^*"  p*"^ 

practically  everything  for 
which  the  colonies  had  gone 
to  war.  But  the  Americans 
were  now  determined  to 
gain  independence. 

265.  Philadelphia  Evacu- 
ated. Battle  of  Hoamouth. 
— General  Howe  had  re- 
signed and  General  Clinton, 
now  in  command  of  the  Brit- 
ish forces,  was  directed  by 
his  government  to  evacuate 
Philadelphia,  because  there 
was  fear  that  the  Delaware 
would  be  blockaded  by  a  j,, 
French  fleet.  On  June  iS  ^^ 
Clinton  began  to  withdraw  r' 
through  New  Jersey  to  New  ihi 
York.  2 

The  condition   of   Wash-    "' 
ington's  army   had   greatly    "ri  _ 
improved   with  the  coming    1,^(1^"^^'^  tb."  m! 
of  warm  weather,  so  he  fol-    ^""'^"J^'n"'^,^ 
lowed  and  attacked  Clinton    H=w«.i»^™de. 
near  Monmouth,  New  Jer-   found  time  to  <kvo 
sey,  on  June  28,  and  drove    Jl^ulw  "dui^«^  b^'kT.fkS'.   ""  "^ 
him  from  the  field. 

Clinton  continued  his  retreat  to  New  York,  and  Washing- 
ton encamped  at  White  Plains.  The  armies  had  returned 
to  the  positions  they  had  occupied  two  years  previously ; 
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(TtI       but  the  Americans,  instead  of  retiring  before  overwhelm, 
ing  numbers,  were  now  holding  the  enemy  in  New  York. 
266.  Wyoming   and   Cherry  Valleys.  —  The  beautiful 
and  fertile  Wyoming  valley,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  invaded 
in  July  by  Tories  and  Indians.     In  the  battle  that  followed 
Indian  the  Indians  practiced  their  horrible  butcheries,  and  after 

crueitie*.  nightfall  tortured  and  murdered  their  prisoners.  The 
savages  then  laid  waste  the  valley.  Tories  and  Indians 
also  ravaged  Cherry  valley  in  western  New  York,  murder- 
ing the  inhabitants  and  destroying  settlements. 

367.  George  Rogers  Clark  in  the  Illinois  Country. — 
British  agents  incited  Indians  to  ravage  the  settlements 
in  the  far  Northwest.  To 
put  a  stop  to  this  cruel  mode 
of.  warfare,  George  Rogers 
Clark,  a  young  Virginian 
who  had  removed  to  Ken- 
tucky, proposed  to  the  au- 
thorities of  Virginia  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  British 
posts  in  the  Northwest.  The 
project  pleased  Governor 
Patrick  Henry,  who  commis- 
sioned Clark  to  execute  it. 

With  less  than  two  hundred 
George  Rogers  Clark.  ^,     ,  ,       ,  . 

men    Clark    made    hjs    way 

through  nearly  a  thousand  miles  of  wilderness,  and  early 

Kaskaakia      in  July  captured  Kaskaskia.     Soon  afterward  Cahokia  and 

caprtured;        yincennes    were   taken.     Colonel   Hamilton,  the   British 

also  Cahokia  ' 

and  commander  at   Detroit,  retook  Vincennes  in  the  follow- 

mcennes,      j^^  December ;   but  two   months  later,  Clark  compelled 

Hamilton  to  surrender  Vincennes  a  second  time,  and  the 

British  commander  was  made  a  prisoner.    The  remarkable 
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achievements  of  this  mere  handful  of  Americans  had  a        1778 
most  important  result.    By  the  Quebec  Act  (see  Sec.  221) 

m 

Great  Britain  had  annexed  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio 

to  the  province  of  Quebec.     When  peace  came  Virginians 

were  holding  this  territory  by  force  of  arms.     But  for  Country 

Clark  and  his  men,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  ^^^^l^ 

States  would  perhaps  have  been  the  Ohio  River  instead  of  by  ciark. 

the  Great  Lakes. 

268.  Fall  of  Savannah.  —  Having  failed  to  conquer  the 
Northern  states,  the  British  government  next  attempted 
the  subjugation  of  the  South,  which  had  been  free  from 
invasion  since  the  attack  on  Fort  Moultrie.     General  Clin-  invasion  of 
ton  sent  Colonel  Campbell  with  three  thousand  men  to  ^^*^'^*' 
invade  Georgia.    On  December  29,  Campbell  overcame 

a  small  American  force  and  took  possession  of  Savannah. 

1779 

269.  Americans  on  the  Defensive.  —  Although  the  enemy 
held  only  Newport,  New  York,  and  Savannah,  the  pros- 
pects were  gloomy  for  the  Americans.    The  influence  of 
Congress  was  still  waning.     The  currency  was  rapidly  Continental 
becoming  worthless.     By  the  end  of  the  year  a  dollar  was  ^"^^^^^^^^ 
worth  only  about  two  cents  in  coin.     Washington  could  worthless, 
not  engage  in  active  operations  for  want  of  funds,  and 

his  only  hope  was  to  confine  the  British  to  the  seaboard. 

270.  Georgia  Overran. — The  enemy's  attempt  to  subju- 
gate the  South  went  on.  General  Prevost  came  up  from 
Florida   and    took   command  of  the  British  in  Georgia. 

Early  in  the  year  he  sent  Colonel  Campbell  to  Augusta,  The  British 
and  Georgia,  the  youngest  and  feeblest  of  the  states,  was  control 

Georgia. 

completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.     Bands  of  Tories 
plundered  and  destroyed  the  property  of  the  Whigs.    One  The  Tories, 
of  these  bands,  under  command  of  Colonel  Boyd,  was 
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defeated  by  Colonel  Andrew  Pickens,  in  February,  at 
Kettle  Creek.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  General  Ben- 
jamin  Lincoln,  who  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the 
American  forces  in  the  South,  sent  General  Ashe  with  fif- 
teen hundred  men  against  Campbell ;  but  in  March  Ashe 
was  surprised  and  completely  routed,  near  Brier  Creek,  by 
a  brother  of  General  Prevost.  After  this  battle,  the  royal 
government  was  temporarily  reestablished  in  Georgia, 

371.  Stony  Point    Paulus  Hook.  —  On  the  night  of  July 
15  General  Anthony  Wayne,  of  the  American  army,  per- 
formed one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  the  war.     With 
a  small  body  i.£  men  he  captured  Stony  Point,  an  impor- 
tant post  on  the  Hudson,  surprising  the  garrison   and 
making  prisoners  of  the  whole  force.    The  cannon  and 
stores  were   removed   and  the 
works  leveled.     This  was   fol- 
lowed by  the  equally  brilliant  ex- 
ploit of  Major  Henry  Lee,  who, 
on  August  19,  with  a  few  picked 
men,  surprised  the  British  at  the 
fortified  post  of   Paulus   Hook 
(now  Jersey  City)  and  captured 
a  large  part  of  the  garrison. 

272.  John  Paul  Jones's  Naral 
Victory.  —  On  September  23 
John  Paul  Jones,  commanding 
the  American  vessel  Bon  Homme 
Rickard,  attacked  the  much  superior  British  ship  Serapis 
off  the  coast  of  England.  A  terrible  battle  raged  for  hours. 
The  vessels  were  so  close  that  the  muzzles  of  their  cannon 
touched.  The  Bon  Homme  Rickard  began  to  sink ;  but 
Jones  lashed  the  ships  together,  and  the  fight  went  on 
more  furiously.    The  enemy's  ship  frequently  took  fire, 
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and  at  times  both  vessels  were  wrapped  in  flames.  The  1779 
decks  presented  scenes  of  fearful  carnage.  Explosives 
thrown  into  the  British  vessel  caused  great  havoc,  and  its 
commander  was  forced  to  surrender.  Jones  and  his  men 
took  possession  of  the  Serapis^  and  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard  sank. 

273.  Assault  on  Savannah.  —  In  September  the  French  Repulse  of 
joined  the  Americans  under  Lincoln  in  laying  siege  to  ^"^t:^"* 
Savannah.     An  attempt  was  made,  on  October  9,  to  carry  at  Savannah, 
the  enemy's  works  by  storm.    The  allied  troops  made  a 

gallant  assault,  and  planted  side  by  side  on  the  parapet 
the  flags  of  France  and  South  Carolina,  but  were  driven 
back  with  the  loss  of  nearly  a  thousand  men.  Count 
Pulaski  and  Sergeant  Jasper  were  among  the  slain.  The  Pulaski  and 
enemy's  loss  was  about  a  hundred.  Lincoln  wished  to  ^"^^ 
make  another  assault;  but  the  French  commander,  D'Es- 
taing,  refused.  The  French  sailed  home,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans withdrew  to  Charleston. 

274.  The  Close  of  the  Year. — The  British  evacuated 
Newport,  but  established  a  post  on  the  Penobscot  River  in 
the  present  state  of  Maine.  From  the  Penobscot  to  Florida 
they  now  held  only  New  York  city  and  Georgia. 
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I 

275.  Inactivity  in  the  North. — Washington's  army, 
too  weak  for  active  operations,  passed  the  year  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York.  In  the  winter  the  men  suf- 
fered greatly.  Snow  was  two  feet  deep,  and  New  York 
harbor  was  frozen  over.  Food  was  scarce,  and  the  month's 
pay  of  a  soldier,  in  the  depreciated  currency,  would  hardly 
buy  him  a  dinner.  The  forces  directly  under  Washing- 
ton's command  were  reduced  to  less  than  four  thousand. 

276.  Fall  of  Charleston.  —  Fortunately  for  Washington's 
army  the  British  had  determined  to  devote  all  their  energy 
to  conquering  the  South.  Clinton  sailed  from  New  York 
to  conduct  the  campaign  in  person.  With  a  fleet  and  an 
army  of  thirteen  thousand  men  he  laid  siege  to  Charles- 
ton. General  Lincoln  had  made  known  to  Congress  the 
weak  condition  of  the  state  and  had  appealed  for  assist- 
ance, but  all  that  Congress  was  able  to  do  was  to  send 
him  a  small  reenforcement  With  an  army  of  only  five 
thousand  men,  half  of  whom  were  militia,  Lincoln  under- 
took to  defend  Charleston.  The  enemy's  troops  on  one  side 
and  ships  on  the  other  completely  hemmed  in  the  city,  yet 
the  Americans  bravely  held  out  for  nearly  two  months.  On 
May  12,  after  a  destructive  bombardment,  Charleston  was 
surrendered  and  the  American  army  was  captured.  The 
city  was  pillaged  by  the  British  and  Hessians. 
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277.  South  Carolina  Overran.  —  Clinton  immediately  sent  i7>(> 
into  the  interior  of  the  state  three  detachments,  which  over- 
ran the  country.  The  state  seemed  helpless;  Congress 
was  unable  to  give  assistance ;  and  many,  under  promise  of 
protection,  gave  Clinton  their  paroles  not  to  take  up  arms 
gainst  the  king.  Clinton  soon  violated  his  promises  by  Clinton's 
proclaiming  that  all  who  would  not  serve  in  the  British  p™*^'*^ 


The  SiEGE  OF  Charleston. 

AAh  the  picture  by  Chapiiel. 

army  should  be  treated  as  rebels.     His  injustice  led  num- 
bers of  the  paroled  men  to  take  up  arms  again  in  the  patriot 
service  rather  than  be  forced  to  fight  against  their  country. 
278.   Comwallis  in  Command.  —  Clinton  had   hoped   to 
make  short  work  in  the  South  and  then  return  north  to 
watch  Washington ;  but  the  long  defense  of  Charleston  had  ciinion 
so  delayed  him  that  he  could  not  finish  the  Southern  cam-  ^*,^ 
paign  in  person.     Early  in  June  he  embarked  for   New 
York,  leaving  Comwallis  In  command  in  the  South  r/ith  Comwaiiis, 
instructions  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  South  Carolina 
and  then  to  conquer  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
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279.  Partisan  Warfare.  —  But  South  Carolina  was  not 
conquered.  The  Whigs  gathered  under  intrepid  leaders 
and  carried  on  a  partisan  warfare.  "They  were  neither 
regulars  nor  militia,  but  men  who  worked  one  day  and 
fought  the  next"  Mounting  their  plow  horses  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  moving  quickly  in  little  bands,  they 
would  strike  detachments  of  the  enemy  sudden  and  severe 
blows,  and  as  quickly  disappear  again.  Patriots  from  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia  joined  in  the  struggle  against  the 
invaders.     Although  in  every  other  part  of  the  country 

there  was  inactivity,  these  bands 
kept  up  the  war.  The  British, 
harassed  and  perplexed  by  sud- 
den attacks,  were  checked  in 
their  efforts  to  subdue  the 
state. 

Chief  among  the  partisan 
leaders  were  Francis  Marion, 
Thomas  Sumter,  Andrew  Pick- 
ens, and  Elijah  Clarke,  the  last 
operating  chiefly  in  Georgia. 
Marion  and  Sumter  were  partic- 
ularly active.  The  British  called 
Thomas  suMTBR.  Marion     "The    Swamp     Fox" 

and  Sumter  "The  Game  Cock." 

280.  Battle  of  Camden.  —  At  length  Congress  sent  to 
the  aid  of  the  state  a  few  Southern  troops  from  Washing- 
ton's army.  General  Gates  was  placed  in  command. 
Militia  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  confident  of  victory  he 
advanced  against  the  British  post  at  Camden,  in  South 
Carolina.  Upon  the  same  night  Gates  and  Cornwallis 
marched  to  attack  each  other,  and  before  daybreak  the 
next  morning,  August  16,  the  armies,  to  their  mutual  sur- 
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prise,  met  at  a  point  some  miles  from  the  village.     Each        1780 
drew  off  after  a  sharp  skirmish  in  the  dark,  but  when 
dawn  came  the  battle  was  renewed.     The  militia,  which  Defeat  of 
composed  a  large  part  of  Gates's  command,  fled  at  the  first  Camden 
fire ;  and  after  a  stubborn  resistance,  in  which  the  gallant  Aug.  16. 
De  Kalb  was  killed,  his  regulars  were  compelled  to  give  De  Kaib 
way  before  overwhelming  numbers.     The  routed  Ameri-  ^*"®^ 
cans  scattered  in  every  direction. 

281.  Battle  of  King's  Mountain. — Once  more  the  out- 
look was  disheartening.  The  capture  of  one  American 
army  at  Charleston  had  been  followed  within  a  few  months 
by  the  dispersion  of  another  at  Camden,  and  for  a  time 
not  a  partisan  leader  could  gather  forces  enough  to  re- 
main in  the  field.  Bands  of  ruffians  roamed  the  state; 
Whigs  were  murdered,  their  houses  burned,  and  their 
children  driven  into  the  forests. 

Elated  by  his  victory  at  Camden,  Cornwallis  marched  Comwaiiisai 
to  Charlotte,  determined  upon  reducing  North  Carolina.  ^^"*°"®* 
But  there  soon  came  a  change  from  the  gloom  that  had 
settled  over  the  patriot  cause.     Among  the  partisan  bands 
that  had  so  annoyed  the  enemy  in  South  Carolina  were 
some  from  the  country  beyond  the  mountains.     Major  Major 
Ferguson,  who  was  in  the  upper  part  of  South  Carolina  ^!2d«'to 
recruiting  Tories,  sent  a  message  to  the  Westerners  that  if  the  western 
they  did  not  remain  quiet  he  would  march  over  the  moun-       ^^' 
tains,  hang  their  leaders,  and  lay  waste  the  country.    The 
hardy  Westerners  determined  not  to  await  Ferguson's  com-  Their 
ing,  but  to  go  forward  and  fight  him.     Collecting  from  '^^p®"^ 
southwestern  Virginia  and  the  Watauga  settlements  (now 
Tennessee),  they  crossed  the  Alleghanies,  pushed  on  into      ^^  ^ 
South  Carolina,  and  attacked   Ferguson,   October  7,  in  defeated  at 
his  strong  position  on  King's  Mountain.     Ferguson's  force  J^Quntain. 
consisted  of  about  eleven  hundred  men.     He  was  slain,  Oct.  7. 
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nearly  half  of  his  command  killed  or  wounded,  and  every 
survivor  captured. 

This  victory  was  the  turning  point  of  the  war.  Jefferson 
called  it  the  "joyful  turn  of  the  tide." 

King's  Mountain  almost  broke  the  power  of  the  enemy 
in  the  South.  The  disheartened  Tories  would  not  give 
Cornwallis  the  help  he  expected,  and  the  British  general, 
instead  of  proceeding  with  the  conquest  of  North  Carolina, 
sought  safety  by  retreating  into  South  Carolina. 

282.  Treason  of  Arnold.  —  One  of  the  saddest  episodes 
of  the  war  occurred  this  year.  General  Benedict  Arnold, 
who  had  fought  with  conspicuous  gallantry  on  many  battle- 
fields, cherished  a  grievance  because  he  had  not  received 
the  promotion  which  he  thought  he  deserved.  To  add  to 
his  discontent,  while  he  was  in  command  at  Philadelphia 
serious  charges  were  brought  against  him.  He  was  court- 
martialed,  and  though  acquitted  of  the  main  charges,  his 
indiscretions  had  been  so  marked  that  he  was  sentenced 
to  be  reprimanded  by  the  commander-in-chief.  Washing- 
ton gave  the  reprimand  with  his  accustomed  delicacy,  but 
Arnold  brooded  over  his  disgrace,  and  determining  on 
revenge,  plotted  to  betray  his  country.  For  this  purpose 
he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  General  Clinton,  and 
his  treachery  being  unsuspected,  he  persuaded  Washing- 
ton to  give  him  the  command  of  West  Point,  the  most 
important  post  on  the  Hudison,  holding  within  its  walls 
the  ammunition  for  the  whole  army.  The  plot  not 
only  involved  the  betrayal  of  this  post,  but  also  the 
entrapment  of  Washington  and  the  destruction  of  the 
army.  For  his  treachery  Arnold  was  to  receive  a  com- 
mission as  a  general  in  the  British  service  and  a  sum 
of  money.  John  Andr^,  a  major  in  the  British  army, 
was  sent  to   arrange  the   details  with  Arnold,  and  the 
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two   men  held  a  conference  within  the   American   lines        2780 
on  September  22. 

283.  Failure  of  the  Plot  —  Andri  had  safely  passed  the  Andrf 
American  lines  on  his  way  back  to  New  York  and  was  **P***'®^ 
nearing  the  British  outposts,  when  he  was  stopped  by  three 
militiamen.     Papers  descriptive  of  West  Point,  which  were 
found  concealed  in  his  stockings,  aroused  the  suspicion 
of  his  captors,  and  they  conducted  him  to  the  nearest 
American  commander.     Through  a  blunder,  Arnold  was  Arnold 
informed  of  Andre's  capture,  and  the  traitor  escaped  to  the  fhriritish 
enemy.     Andr6  was  hanged  as  a  spy  at  Tappan,  New 
York. 

Arnold  survived  for  twenty-one  years.  He  obtained 
the  promised  commission  in  the  British  army,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  war  fought  against  his  native  land. 
Subsequently  he  made  his  home  in  England,  where  he 
died  a  miserable  man,  shunned  and  despised  even  by  those 
who  had  been  willing  to  accept  his  treachery. 
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284.  Mutinies  in  the  Northern  Army.  —  The  year  began 
with  American  aSairs  in  an  almost  hopeless  condition. 
The  continental  money  bad  now  become  absolutely  worth- 
less.   Soldiers  could  get  no  pay 
and  almost  no  clothes  or  food, 
and  great  dissatisfaction  arose  In 
,  Washington's    army.      Mutinies 
among   the    Pennsylvania,   Con- 
necticut, and  New  Jersey  troops 
caused  Congress  to   realize   that 
.   something  had  to  be  done.   Robert 
Morris    again    raised     funds    in 
America,   while   John     Laurens, 
who  was  sent  to  France  for  the 
JOHN  LAURENS.  purposc,   obtaiucd    another   loan 

,     ,  „  ,       from  the  French  king.     Without 
ion,  Somh  Cjioiina,  In  1753;  killed    these    helps   America  could  not 
have  continued  the  war. 

285.  Articles  of  Confederation. 
—  The  Articles  of  Confederation 
which  Congress  had  adopted  in 
1777  went  into  effect  on  March  r, 
1781,  when  they  were  ratified  by 
Maryland,  the  last  state  to  do  so. 
These  Articles  were  the  plan  of 
198 
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govemnient  for  the  United  States  until  the  adoption  of  the         17*1 
Constitution. 

286.  Battle  of  Cowpeas.  —  Meanwhile  the  fragments  of  Nathanod 
the  army  defeated  at  Camden  were  collected  and  placed  ''""^ 
under   command  of   General 

William  Smallwood,  of  Mary- 
land. General  Nathanael 
Greene,  whom  Congress  ap- 
pointed to  command  all  the 
Southern    forces,  using    this 

force  as  a  nucleus,  made  a  Mowan. 

camp  on  the  Pee  Dee  River 

ia    eastern    South    Carolina,  Tarieion  and 

and  sent  a  detachment  under  Morgan  at 

CowpeDS, 

General    Daniel    Morgan    to  Jan.  17, 

the  western  part  of  the  state. 
Comwallis  ordered  Tarleton 

to  crush    Morgan;    he   him-  Nathahael  Gkeene. 

self  would  gain  Morgan's  rear  and  cut  off  all  fugitives. 
Tarleton's  forces  fell  with  terrible  onslaught  upon  the 
Americans  at  Cowpens,  on  January  17;  but  Morgan  and 
his  men  not  only  stood  their  ground,  but  completely  routed 
the  enemy,  chasing  Tarleton  many  miles.  Morgan,  know- 
ing that  Comwallis  with  a  large  army  was  only  twenty 
miles  away,  retired  with  his  prisoners  into  North  Carolina. 

287.  A  MemoraMe  Retreat.  —  Comwallis  pursued  Mor- 
gan and  reached  the  Catawba  River  only  two  hours  after 
the  Americans  had  passed  over.  Feeling  sure  he  could 
overtake  them,  he  waited  until  morning  to  cross.  But 
in  the  night  a  heavy  rain  so  swelled  the  stream  that  he 
was  delayed  for  hours.      Greene,   leaving  his  army 
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178X  rear  guard  of  the  Americans  had  gained  the  other  side. 
Again  a  freshet  detained  him,  and  he  could  not  cross  until 
the  next  day,  Greene,  though  now  joined  by  his  army, 
was  not  strong  enough  to  risk  a  battle,  and  continued  his 
retreat  northward  and  crossed  the  Dan  into  Virginia. 
Cornwallis,  on  reaching  the  Dan,  was  for  a  third  time 
kept  back  by  rising  waters.  There  he  gave  up  the  chase. 
This  is  one  of  the  memorable  retreats  of  history. 

288.  Battle  of  Guilford  Court  House.  —  Greene,  after  rest- 
ing and  recruiting  his  army,  returned  to  North  Carolina  to 

Greene  gives  give  battle  to  the  enemy.  He  met  Cornwallis  at  Guilford 
Cornwallis,  Court  Housc,  near  the  site  of  Greensboro,  on  March  1 5. 
March  15.  Though  Greene  now  had  a  larger  army  than  Cornwallis 
could  muster,  a  great  part  of  his  force  was  militia.  After 
a  gallant  fight  the  American  line  was  forced  back ;  yet 
the  British  had  suffered  more  than  the  Americans,  losing 
six  hundred  men  while  the  Americans  lost  only  four  hun- 
dred. Greene,  not  knowing  that  the  advantage  was  on  his 
side,  ordered  a  retreat.  As  Cornwallis  retained  the  field 
he  claimed  the  victory,  but  his  army  was  so  badly  shat- 
tered that  he  hurriedly  withdrew  to  Wilmington.  As  a 
result,  all  the  state  except  that  town  was  recovered  by 
the  Americans. 

The  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House  was  one  of  the 
severest  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  had  a  most  important 
effect.  Cornwallis  could  not  remain  in  North  Carolina 
after  this  battle,  and  he  could  not  return  to  South  Caro- 
lina except  by  going  to  Charleston  by  sea,  so  he  moved 
into  Virginia.  He  left  behind  him  states  yet  unconquered, 
and  he  entered  Virginia  with  forces  too  weak  to  cope  with 
Washington. 

289.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  Recovered.  —  During 
the  absence  of  Greene's  army  the  partisan  bands  had 
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to  contend  alone  against  the  strong  British  forces  that        1782 
bad  remained  in  South  Carolina.     But  they  did  their  work  Acthrity  of 
well.    They  waged  a  warfare  that  was  wearing  away  the  *^®  P*''*^**** 
enemy  "  piece  by  piece."    They  defeated  exposed  detach- 
ments; they  captured  outlying  posts;  they  seized  trains 
of  ammunition  and  supplies. 

Colonel  Rawdon,  who  commanded  the  British  forces,  had 
his  main  army  at  Camden.     General  Greene,  having  deter-  Greene 
mined  not  to  follow  Cornwallis  into  Virginia,  but  to  help  advances. 
recover  South  Carolina,  turned  his  army  southward  and 
marched    directly  toward    Camden.      Rawdon  met  and  Rawdon  de- 
defeated  him  at  Hobkirk's  Hill  on  April  28.     But  Raw-  ^^  ?^^? 

^  at  Hobkirk  s 

don  could  not  remain  at  Camden;   for  Sumter,  scouring  Hiii, April aa 
the  country  in  his  rear,  and   Marion  and  "Light  Horse 
Harry"    Lee,    capturing    a   fort   on   the   road   between 
Charleston  and  Camden,  cut  off  supplies  intended  for  his 
army.     He  therefore  evacuated  the  town  and  retired  to-  Rawdon 
ward  Charleston.  "*~*^ 

Within  the  next  two  months  the  partisans  seized  so  many 
posts  that  the  British  forces  abandoned  entirely  the  upper 
sections  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  fell  back  to- 
ward the  coast. 

290.  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs.  —  During  the  heat  of  the 
summer  Greene  rested  his  troops ;  but  on  September  8  he  Greene  gives 
encountered  the  enemy  under  Colonel  Stuart  in  a  severe  ^^^^^^ 
battle  at  Eutaw  Springs,  about  sixty  miles  from  Charleston.  Springs. 
The  British  were  driven  from  the  field,  and  the  victors  fell  ^d^iuffen 
upon  the  enemy's  camp,  enjoying  all  the  good  things  found  another 
there.     While  the  Americans  were  in  this  disorganized 
condition  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  British,  who 
had  rallied,  and  the  patriots  were  forced  to  retire.     Yet  on  The  British 
the  second  night  after  the  battle  the  British  also  withdrew,  "*^^'- 
and  continued  to  retreat  until  they  reached  Charleston. 
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The  enemy  now  held,  south  of  Virginia,  only  Charleston 
and  Savannah. 

291.  Arnold  and  Comwallls  In  Virginia.  —  Early  in  the 
year  Benedict  Arnold  led  an  army  into  Virginia,  The 
state  had  weakened  her  own  defense  by  sending  many  of 
her  soldiers  to  the  assistance  of  the  Carolinas.  Richmond 
was  burned  and  the  region  along  the  James  plundered. 
When  Cornwallis  arrived  in  Virginia,  in  May,  he  sent 
I  Arnold  back  to  New  York,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  have  the 
"*'"'*'  traitor  with  him.  Cornwallis,  no  less  than  Arnold,  wan- 
tonly destroyed  prop- 
erty wherever  he 
went.  But  Lafayette 
and  Wayne  pressed 
him  so  closely  that 
he  retired  toward  the 
seacoast,  and  iinally, 
in  obedience  to 
orders  from  Clinton, 
took  position  at  York- 
town,  on  York  River, 
which  place  he  forti- 
fied. 
c<™-  292.  Siege  of  York- 

takes  tovD.      Surrender  01 

P"*''"'"  Cornwallis.  —  A  large 

at  York-  " 

toum,  Sketcm-map  of  yorktown.  French    army,    com- 

AuRUlt      AA-F«n<:h««IA™ric>nta.Kri«.   BB  -  Frencli  b.tleriu.    mandcd       by       CoUnt 
C=Brili»hri*)ubl.    RRR  -  Fnncb  ihipi.  n       i  i  <  .    • 

Rochambeau,    which 

The  French     had  been  at  Newport  all  the  past  year,  joined  Washing- 

"™''  ton  on  the  Hudson  in  July.     Washington  had  expected 

to  attack  Clinton  in  New  York,  but  a  campaign  against 

Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  was  decided  on.     In  August  the 
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allied  forces  began  their  forced  march  southward.     They        1781 
arrived  at  Yorktown  late  in  September,  and  in  a  few  days  Washington 
had  Cornwallis  completely  hemmed  in  on  the  land  side,  ftrmyiovrard 
A  French  fleet,  under  Count  de  Grasse,  which  had  come  vi^nia. 
up  from  the  West  Indies  and  driven  off  the  British  fleet,  Com»™ili» 

'    encircled. 

blockaded  the  river  so  that  assistance  could  not  reach 


The  Surrbkdbr.  of  Corkwallis  at  Yorktown,  Octobbr  19,  1781. 

Piom  Ihe  punliiif  by  Trumbull,  in  ibe  Capilol  u  Wuhinpoo. 

the  enemy  from  the  sea.     The  forces  of  the  allied  armies  Tbe  retaiha 
amounted  to  about  sixteen  thousand,  while  Cornwallis  had     "™' 
a  much  smaller  number.     Closer  and  closer  the  besiegers  The  si^e. 
drew  their  lines  around  the  British  general :  they  battered 
his  works  with  heavy  cannon,  and  took  two  of  his  redoubts 
by  assault.     Having  no  chance  for  escape,  Cornwallis  sur-  The  surren- 
rendered  on  October  19.     About  seven  thousand  soldiers,  '*"-0='-'» 
besides  a  large  number  of  marines,  Tories,  and  negroes, 
vere  made  prisoners.     A  considerable  quanti^  of  military 
supplies  was  also  captured. 
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293.  Treaties  of  Peace.  —  The  joy  in  America  over  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis  knew  no  bounds.  Though  skir- 
mishing continued  for  some  time  longer  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  yet  Yorktown  meant  the  end  of  the  war. 
Great  Britain  had  lost  many  thousands  of  men  and  spent 
millions  of  pounds  in  the  fruitless  attempt  to  subdue  the 
colonies,  and  had  become  engaged  in  war  with  Spain  and 
Holland,  as  well  as  with  France.  The  British  people  were 
weary  of  the  struggle  and  forced  the  king  and  ministry  to 
agree  to  peace  on  terms  acceptable  to  America.  Negotia- 
tions for  peace  proceeded  for  two  years.  A  preliminary 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  was 
signed  at  Paris  on  November  30,  1782,  and  a  permanent 
treaty  was  signed  at  the  same  place  on  September  3,  1783. 

The  treaty  declared  the  several  states,  each  by  name, 
to  be  free  and  independent  states.  The  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  were  fixed  as  follows :  the  western  boundary 
was  the  Mississippi  River;  the  northern  boundary  was 
substantially  the  same  as  it  is  to-day  east  of  that  river; 
the  southern  boundary  was  the  present  northern  boundary 
of  Florida  extended  to  the  Mississippi. 

Great  Britain  also  made,  in  1783,  treaties  of  peace  with 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland.  Florida  was  ceded  back  by 
Great  Britain  to  Spain. 

294.  Disbandment  of  the  Army.  —  Though  Charleston 
and  Savannah  had  been  evacuated  in  the  previous  year, 
New  York  was  held  by  the  British  until  November  25, 
1783.  While  waiting  for  the  final  adjustment  of  the  peace 
negotiations,  Washington  made  his  headquarters  at  New- 
burg,  New  York.  The  treasury  of  the  government  was 
empty,  and  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  with- 
out pay,  justly  feared  that  even  with  the  return  of  peace  they 
would  not  get  their  dues.    The  dissatisfaction  in  the  army 
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increased  to  an  alarming  extent.     This  period  was  one  of        X78X 
the  most  critical  in  the  history  of  the  country.     On  one  i^^e  army 
occasion  a  serious  mutiny  threatened,  but  Washington  andmuti-* 
averted  it  with  the  consummate  tact  that  he  always  pos-  ^^^' 
sessed. 

Washington  never  displayed  greater  patriotism  than  at'  Washingion'i 
this  time.     He  was  the  idol  of  the  army  and  the  people,  ^triotteau 
and  could  have  secured  for  himself  absolute  power.     It 
was  even  suggested  that  he  be  made  king,  but  he  spumed 
ail  thought  of  self-advancement.     By  means  of  furloughs 
he  gradually  and   quietly  disbanded  the  army,  and  the  The  army 
brave  defenders  of  their  country  returned  penniless  to  their    *****  * 
homes.     Washington  resigned  his  commission  on  Decem- 
ber 23,  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  where  Congress  was  then 
in  session.     He  then  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  his  beauti- 
ful home  in  Virginia,  carrying  with  him  the  love  of  his 
countrymen  and  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
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295.  Weakness  of  the  General  Government.  —  The  gov- 
ernment formed  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation  (see  Sec. 
261)  was  so  imperfect  that  statesmen  saw  from  the  be- 
ginning that  it  would  fail.  The  states-*  reserved  great 
power  to  themselves  and  gave  little  to  the  Confederation. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  was  vested  in  a 
Congress  of  one  house,  to  which  delegates  were  elected 
annually,  and  in  which  each  state,  large  or  small,  had 
one  vote.  The  affirmative  vote  of  nine  states  in  Congress 
was  required  for  the  passage  of  nearly  every  important 
act,  and  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  every  state  was 
necessary  to  amend  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  There 
was  no  executive  officer,  such  as  the  President  of  to-day. 

The  states  obeyed  congressional  enactments  or  not,  as 
they  pleased.  Congress  was  given  the  right  to  declare 
war  and  make  peace,  yet  it  could  not  raise  troops ;  it  could 
make  alliances  and  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  yet  could 
not  compel  the  states  or  the  people  to  conform  to  them. 
Money  for  the  support  of  the  general  government  was 
to  be  raised  by  requisitions  from  Congress  upon  the  sev- 
eral states,  but  the   states  gave  little  attention  to  the 

ao6 
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demand.     Alexander  Hamilton  aptly  said  the  government 
was  "  fit  neither  for  war  nor  peace." 

296.  The  Northwest  Territory.  —  The  government  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Articles  of   Confederation  did  not  go 
into  operation  until  1781,  because  Maryland  withheld  her 
consent  until  that  year.      Maryland  had  been  unwilling  to  Oaimstothe 
join  the  Confederation  until  the  claims  of  other  states  to  ^^"^J!™ 
the  western  lands  should  be  set  aside.     Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  Virginia  based  their  claims  to  the  coun- 
try north  of  the  Ohio  upon  their  charters,  while  New  York  North  of  the 
held  a  claim  through  treaties  with  the  Indians.      Virginia  ^^^^' 
claimed  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Northwest,  and  her 
claim  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  her  soldiers  under 
Clark  had  taken   possession  of  the  territory.     Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  made  claim  south  of  the 
through  their  charters  to  territory  south  of  the  Ohio.        ^^*°' 

Maryland  denied  the  validity  of  these  claims,  and  held  Maryland's 
that  the  western  lands  should  belong  to  the  general  govern- 
ment.    She  also  said  that  the  separate  possession  of  these 
lands  would  give  the  states  claiming  them  unfair  advantage 
over  the  others.     New  York  in  1780,  and  Virginia  in  1781, 
ceded  to  Congress  their  claims  to  lands  north  of  the  Ohio. 
Thereupon  Maryland,  without  waiting  for  cessions  from 
the  other  states,  adopted  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
Massachusetts  in  1784,  and  Connecticut  in  1786,  surren- 
dered their  claims.     The  government  purchased,  through 
treaties,  the  claims  of  the  most  important  Indian  tribes  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  territory.     Thus  the  lands  north  of  Lands  north 
the  Ohio  became  the  undisputed  property  of  the  general  blcom^the 
government.  property  of 

The  cession  was  made  by  the  states  on  the  condition  states!*  *^ 
that  the  lands  should  be  sold  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  population  was 
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TbGcondi-     sufficient,  states  should  be  made  from  the  territory  and 
thkh'the       admitted  to  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  older 
states  yielded  States.     Cougress  arranged  for  the  sale  of  the  lands,  and 
theirciaims.    j^^  1787  passed  the  "  Ordinance  of  1787,"  forming  "The 
Territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio." 
Slavery  was  to   he  forever  excluded  from  the  territory. 
Origin  of  the  ProvisioD  was  made  for  a  government  under  the  directioa 
Bowral^enis.  °^  Congress  until  the  territory  should  be  converted  into 
Marietta         statcs.     In  1788,  Marietta,  the  first  permanent  white  set- 
aetiied.  1788.    tiement  in  Ohio,  was  founded  by  a  party  of  people  from 
New  England.      In    1789,  General  Arthur  St  Clair  was 
appointed  first  governor  of  the  Northwest  territory.     This 
territory  cover'ed  the  present  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  and  a  part  of  Minnesota. 
297.  The  "State  of  Prankland."  —  In  1784,  North  Caro- 
lina ceded  to  the  general  government  her  claim  to  lands 
west  of  the  mountains,  where- 
upon the  people  of  the  Watauga 
settlements     and     neighboring 
counties  (now  Tennessee)  organ- 
ized an  independent  state  with 
John  Sevier   as   governor,    and 
called  it  the  "state  of  Frank- 
mentsin  land,"  or   "Franklin."      North 

""^'='-  Carolina  in  the  meanwhile    re- 

peated the  act  ceding  the  lands, 
'   and  ordered    that   the    govern- 
ment of  Frankland  be  abolished. 
The  order  was  not  immediately 
JOHN  StviER.  obeyed,  and  for  a  time  both  the 

old  and  the  new  state  made  laws  for  and  held  courts  in 
the  territory.  Both  attempted  to  collect  taxes;  but  the 
settler,  not  knowing  which  was  the  legal  government,  paid 
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to  neither.     In  1788  the  "state  of  Frankland"  came  to 
an  end,  and  full  allegiance  to  North  Carolina  was  restored. 

298.  Financial  Distress.  —  With  the  coming  of  peace 
the  people,  thinking  that  prosperity  would  immediately 
follow,  became  extravagant  and  ran  into  debt  As  colo- 
nists they  had  been  forbidden  to  manufacture  many  things; 
consequently,  they  had  bought  nearly  all  manufactured 
articles  from  England,  and  had  paid  for  them  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  exports.  When  the  war  closed,  the  Ameri- 
cans, still  without  factories,  renewed  their  heavy  purchases 

from  England.     But  Great  Britain,  recognizing  the  weak-  Policy  of 
ness  of  the  young  republic,  forbade,  as  formerly,  Ameri-  ^'^*^"**^ 
cans  to  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies  except  in  British 
ships,  and  taxed  all  American  products  exported  to  Great 
Britain  in  other  than  British  vessels.    Spain  refused  to  have  Spain, 
commercial  relations  with  America,  and  thus   prevented 
trade  with  the  Spanish  West  Indies.    With  such  checks 
upon  their  outgoing  trade,  Americans  could  not  pay  for 
what  they  had  bought  from  England,  and  financial  distress 
became  widespread. 

299.  Paper  Money  and  Stay  Laws.  —  The  condition  of  Domestic 
domestic  trade  was  even   more   deplorable.      The  only  ^^  *' 
specie  was  foreign  coin,  and  there  was  little  of  that,  as  the 

most  of  it  had  been  sent  to  pay  debts  abroad.    The  people 
could  not  meet  their  debts  at  home  because  they  could  get 
no  money,  and  they  set  up  a  loud  cry  for  relief.     In  the 
emergency,  the  states,  with  few  exceptions,  issued  paper  Paper 
money.    This  currency  had  no  real  value,  but  some  of  the  ^^^^' 
states  made  it  "legal  tender"  —  that  is,  made  it  lawful 
money  for  paying  debts.     Nobody  would  take  the  worth- 
less money,  and  business  came  to  a  standstill.     Stay  laws, 
postponing  the  payment  of  debts,  were  passed. 
Relief  could  not  come  from  such  le£:islation.    Debtors 
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Dd>ton        grew  riotous.     In   New  Hampshire  they  threatened  the 
become         legislature  with  violence  because  it  had  not  relieved  them, 
and  in  Vermont  they  refused  to  allow  the  courts  to  sit 
because  suits  fordebts  were  to  be  tried.     In  New  Jersey 
they  nailed  up  the  doors  of  court-houses,  and  in  Virginia 
they  burned   court-houses.      The    most    serious    trouble 
The"Sha)v    occurred  in  Massachusetts,  where  debtors,  led  by  Daniel 
Rebeiuon."     ghays,  prevented   the  courts  from  trying  cases  involving 
debts.    They  committed  such  dep- 
redations (1786-1787)  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the   militia  to  sup- 
press   this    disorderly   movement, 
which    is    known    in    history    as 
"Shays'  Rebellion." 

300.  Efforts  to  obtain  Revenue. 
—  In  financial  matters,  the  general 
government  was  faring  no  better 
than  the  people.  The  war  had 
left  the  United  States  with  a  debt 
of  more  than  flfty  million  dollars. 
There  was  no  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury with  which  to  pay  the  interest 
on  this  debt  or  to  meet  current 
expenses.  Requisitions  upon  the 
states  for  funds  were  refused  or 
1 78 1  Congress  asked  for  authority 
nports  in  order  to  raise  a  revenue ; 
but  the  consent  of  all  the  states  was  necessary,  and  Rhode 
Island  refused.  Congress  renewed  the  request  in  1783, 
and  this  time  New  York  refused.  The  objecting  states 
took  the  ground  that  the  concession  would  endanger  the 
rights  of  the  states  by  giving  too  much  power  to  the 
general  government. 


Facsimile  of  Continental  Cur- 
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301.  The  Annapolis  Convention.  —  The  country  was 
rapidly  drifting  toward  anarchy  when  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  invited  the  other  states  to  send  commissioners  to  Virginia 

a  convention  to  consider  plans  for  giving  Congress  power  ^^^^X^ 
to  regulate  commerce.  Commissioners  met  at  Annapolis 
in  September,  1 786.  As  only  five  states  were  represented, 
the  Cohvention  did  nothing  beyond  recommending  that  a 
general  convention  meet  in  the  following  year,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devising  measures  for  making  the  general  govern- 
ment efficient. 

302.  The  Constitutional  Convention. — The  Convention 
met  in  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1787,  with  George  Wash- 
ington as  presiding  officer.      Every  state  except  Rhode 

Island  was   represented.      The   Convention   framed  the  TheConstitu 

Constitution  of  the  United  States.  tion  framed. 

303.  Outlines  of   the  Constitution.  —  The  Constitution  The  three 
divides  the  government  into  three  branches  —  legislative,  government, 
executive,  and  judicial. 

(i)   TAe  Confess.  —  The  legislative  branch,  called  Con- 
gress, consists  of  two  houses  —  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.      In  the  Senate  every  state  has  two  The  two 
members,  and  in  the  House  the  representation  is  based  congress, 
upon  population.     Senators  are  elected  by  the  state  legis- 
latures and  serve  for  six  years.     Members  of  the  House 
are   elected   by  the    people    and    serve   for   two   years. 
Among  the   powers   conferred   upon    Congress    are    the  The  powers 
following:  to  levy  taxes,  duties,  and  imports;  to  regulate  ^^ congress, 
commerce  with  foreign  nations   and  among  the  states; 
to  coin  money ;  to  establish  post-offices ;  to  declare  war ;  to 
raise  and  support  armies ;  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

(2)    TAe    President.  — The    executive    is    one    officer.  The 
called  President,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  laws  of  executive. 

^  Senators  are  now  elected  by  the  people.     See  Seventeenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 
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the  United  States  are  faithfully  executed.     He  may  veto 
a  bill  passed  by  Congress,  but  Congress  may  still  make  the 
bill  a  law  by  passing  it  over  the  veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
Term  of        of  each  house.      The  President's  term  of  office  is  four 
office,  years,  and  he  is  chosen  by  an  electoral  college  in  which 

each  state  is  entitled  to  as  many  votes  as  it  has  members 
of  the  two  houses  of  Congress. 

A  Vice  President,  who  is  elected  at  the  same  time  as  the 
President,  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate ;  in  case 
of  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  disability  of  the  Presi- 
dent, he  becomes  President  and  serves  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term. 
The  courts.        (3)   The  Court,  —  The    judicial  branch  consists  of   a 
supreme  court  and  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may 
establish.     It  has  jurisdiction  over  all  suits  of  law  and 
equity  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  general  government, 
and  all  controversies  between  states  or  between  citizens 
of  different  states.    The  judges  hold  office  during  good 
behavior. 
304.  Two  Compromises.  —  The    convention    while    at 
Compromises  work  on  the   Constitution  was   not  always    harmonious, 
necessary.      Debate  was   frequent,   and   at  times  discussion  became 
heated.     Many  conflicting  interests  had  to  be  reconciled, 
and  two  compromises  are  worthy  of  notice. 
Equal  repre-       The  first  compromise  was  between  the  larger  and  the 
sentationin    smaller  States.    The  larger  states  desired  that  all  repre- 

Senate  •  w  * 

according  to    sentation  in  Congress  be  based  upon  population.    To  this 
population  in  ^^e  smaller  states  objected.     After  a  bitter  debate,  the 

House. 

plan  which  allows  every  state  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate,  and  apportions  representation  in  the  House  accord- 
ing to  population,  was  agreed  upon. 

The  second  compromise  was  between  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  commercial  states,  and 
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South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  agricultural  states.  The  The  com- 
commercial  states  desired  that  a  simple  majority  vote  of  "^romisT 
each  house  of  Congress  should  regulate  commerce,  while  » ^vor  of 
the  agricultural  states  advocated  a  two-thirds  vote.  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  favored  also  a  continuation  of  the 
slave  traffic.  At  that  time  slaves  were  held  in  all  the 
states  except  Massachusetts,  and  in  that  state  slavery  had 
been  abolished  but  a  few  years  before.  In  the  North, 
where  slavery  had  never  been  profitable,  opposition  to  the 
system  had  steadily  grown,  and  most  of  the  Northern 
states  had  already  begun  a  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  within  their  limits.  In  the  South  there  were  about 
twice  as  many  slaves  as  in  the  North.  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  the  boundary  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland, 
was  recognized  even  at  that  early  day  as  the  division  line 
between  the  "free"  and  the  "slave"  states.  Thus  the 
question  of  slavery  had  become  sectional. 

The  New  England  states  made  a  "bargain/'  as  it  was  The  bargain, 
called,  with  the  southernmost  states,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  provision  that  a  majority  vote  of  each  house  of 
Congress  should  regulate  commerce,  and  that  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves  should  not  be  prohibited  before  1808. 

305.  Ratio  of  Representation.  —  The  membership  of  the  How  slaves 
House  of  Representatives  was  apportioned  according  to  co^ted^ 
population ;    and  it  was  provided  that  in  reckoning  the  regard  to 
number  of  inhabitants  in  a  state,  five  slaves  should  be  5i^°?!!l.-^ 

'  sionai  repre- 

counted  as  three  white  persons.    This  ratio  had  been  sentation. 
fixed  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  in  1783,  when 
it  was  desired  to  make  population  the  basis  for  taxation. 

306.  The  Constitution  Adopted.  Washington  elected 
President  —  The  Constitution,  when  completed,  was  sub- 
mitted by  Congress  to  the  several  states  for  ratification. 
It  was  not  adopted  without  considerable  opposition,  as 
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many  thought  it  granted  too  much  power  to  the  general 
government  It  was  at  this  time  that  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, James  Madison,  and  John  Jay  successfully  combated, 
in  a  series  of  able  papers,^  the  objections  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. Ratification  by  nine  states  was  necessary  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Constitution  over  the  states  ratifying. 
By  the  end  of  July,  1788,  every  state  except  Rhode  Island 
and  North  Carolina  had  adopted  the  Constitution.  Vir- 
ginia and  New  York  expressly  proclaimed  the  right  of 
reassuming  the  powers  granted  the  general  government, 
that  is,  the  right  of  secession.  Rhode  Island,  in  adopting 
the  Constitution  two  years  later,  did  likewise. 

The  first  election  for  presidential  electors  was  held  in 
January,  1789.  For  the  Presidency  there  was  but  one 
choice:  all  eyes  turned  to  George  Washington,  who  re- 
ceived every  electoral  vote.  John  Adams  of  Massachu- 
setts was  elected  Vice  President 
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^  A&erwards  published  in  book  form  and  called  **  The  Federalist." 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE   COUNTRY    WHEN   WASHINGTON    BECAME 

PRESIDENT 

• 

307.    Population  and  its  Distribution.  —  When  Washing- 
ton became  President  the  Union  consisted  of  eleven  states,  Eleven 
for  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  had  not  adopted  the  ^^^^' 
Constitution.     The  first  census,  taken  the  following  year 
(1790),  showed  a  population,  exclusive  of  Indians,  of  not  The 
quite  four  million,  or  just  a  little  more  than  the  present  p^'P"^***^'"' 
number  of  inhabitants  of  New  York  city.     Nearly  all  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  dwelt  on  the  Atlantic  slope. 
Although  emigrants  had  found  homes  in  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Ohio,  most  of  the  country  between  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  and  the  Mississippi  River  was  wilderness 
or  prairie,  and  was  overrun  by  Indians.     Indeed,  the  race  The  Indians, 
of  red  men  extended  so  far  east  that  they  yet  roamed  over 
territory  now  within  the  limits  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia.    In  Pennsylvania  and 
Georgia  their  war  whoop  was  still  heard  and  their  toma- 
hawk still  dreaded. 

On  the  south,  the  country  was  bounded  by  Spanish  terri- 
tory.   The  western  boundary  of  the  United  States  was  the  Mississippi 
Mississippi ;  the  immense  region  beyond  belonged  to  Spain,  ^^s^ern  ^ 
The  old  French  settlements  beyond  the  Ohio  were  too  boundary, 
remote  to  attract  emigrants.     Where  the  great  city  of  Great  cities 
Chicago  stands,  there  was  then  but  a  stretch  of  prairie.  ^^J^^^^*' 
Even  Pittsburg,  now  the  center  of  the  great  iron  industry, 
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was  only  a  straggling  village  in  the  "  Far  West."  Cincin- 
nati and  Louisville  were  hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of 
hamlets.  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Pensacola 
were  villages  in  Spanish  territory,  and  so  far  off  did  they 
seem  that  they  were  looked  upon  almost  as  places  in 
another  world. 

308.  Agriculture.  —  Most  of  the  people  lived  by  agricul- 
ture, but  the  mode  of  farming  was  very  crude.  Wooden 
plows  were  used.  There  was  no  machine  for  reaping,  and 
hardly  a  man  in  America  had  seen  the  machine  for  thresh- 
ing which  had  just  been  invented  in  England.  The  grain 
was  cut  with  a  scythe,  the  implement  which  the  Egyptians 
had  been  using  for  thousands  of  years,  and  was  beaten  out 
with  a  flail,  made  by  joining  two  sticks  together  at  the  end 
with  a  stout  cord  or  strap.  But  it  was  not  merely  the 
larger  machines,  like  the  reaper  and  the  thresher,  that  the 
farmer  had  to  do  without.  Many  of  the  simplest  and  most 
common  of  labor-saving  devices  were  unknown  to  him. 

309  Agriculture  and  Shipping  in  New  England.  —  The 
New  England  farmer  had  to  contend  against  long  and 
severe  winters,  yet  with  his  crops  of  hay,  corn,  rye,  and 
potatoes,  he  wrested  a  living  from  the  sterile  soil.  His 
mode  of  life  was  simple ;  his  house  was  small  and  unin- 
viting, and  he  ate  plain  food  and  dressed  in  cheap  clothes. 

The  New  Englander  found  in  the  sea  a  great  source  of 
profit.  In  boats  and  ships  of  his  own  making  he  caught 
fish  and  harpooned  whales  along  his  native  coast  and  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  He  carried  the  products  of 
America  to  the  ports  of  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
brought  back  manufactured  goods.  In  spite  of  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  British  navigation  laws,  the  commerce 
The  lucrative  of  colonial  New  England  had  been  most  lucrative.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolution  the  shipping  trade  almost  ceased,  and 
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because  the  weak  government  of  the  Confederation  was 
unable  to  make  satisfactory  trade  relations  with  other 
countries,  it  did  not  revive  until  after  the  government 
under  the  Constitution  was  organized.  Yet  it  had  already 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  wealth  of  New  England,  and 
had  made  the  inhabitants  of  that  section  mainly  a  com- 
mercial people. 

Another  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  New  The  slaw 
Englander    was  the    slave    trade.      His    ships    brought  ^^^' 
negroes  from  Africa  to  the  Southern  states,  where  they 
were  sold  into  slavery. 

310.  Agricttltttte  in  the  South.  —  It  was  in  the  South,  The  South 
where  the  winters  are  mild  and  short  and  the  soil  is  fer-  P'"**^!^^®***' 
tile,  that  agriculture  was  most  profitable.    The  Southern  The  luxury 
planter  lived  in  luxury.     His  house,  which  was  spacious  e|n**^^j^tCT* 
and  well  furnished,  stood  at  a  distance  from  the  public 

road  and  was  approached  by  a  beautiful  avenue.  On 
every  plantation  there  were  slaves  who  worked  the  fields 
or  attended  as  servants  about  the  master's  house.  The 
slaves  lived  in  groups  of  cabins  called  "quarters." 

The  chief  products  of  the  South  were,  in  Virginia,  to-  TheSouth- 
bacco,  and  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  pitch,  tar,  rice,  *™P">d"<=^ 
and  indigo.  Cotton,  which  now  covers  every  year  millions 
of  acres,  was  only  a  minor  product  and  was  frequently 
grown  in  the  front  yard  as  an  ornament.  The  difficulty 
of  separating  the  seed  from  the  fiber  by  hand  prevented 
the  extensive  cultivation  of  cotton. 

311.  Manufactures.  —  Great  Britain  had  placed  so  many  Restrictions, 
restrictions  upon  colonial  manufactures  that  the  colonists 

had  long  been  accustomed  to  import  manufactured  goods 
from  England,  or  to  rely  upon  articles  made  at  the  fire- 
side, and,  consequently,  they  knew  little  of  manufacturing. 
Even  at  the  time  that  Washington  was  elected  President, 
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manufactures  amounted  to  practically  nothing.  Nearly  all 
the  important  inventions  were  patented  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  British  law  would  not  allow  models  or  descriptions  of 
them  to  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom.  With  this  immense 
advantage,  the  British  were  able  to  sell  their  goods  in  this 
country  with  much  profit.  Until  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution gave  a  government  with  strength  sufficient  to 
retaliate  upon  Great  Britain  for  her  selfish  trade  laws, 
there  was  no  incentive  for  Americans  to  engage  in  manu- 
facturing. 

There  were,  it  is  true,  a  few  linen  and  woolen  factories; 
but  they  were  small  concerns,  with  clumsy  machinery  that 
was  worked  by  hand.  Cotton  was  sometimes  woven  with 
linen,  but  in  all  America  there  was  not  a  mill  where  cloth 
was  made  entirely  of  cotton.  No  sheetings,  shirtings, 
checks,  ginghams,  or  calicoes  were  manufactured.  Iron 
foundries  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  a  few  sawmills  and 
paper  mills  and  hat  factories,  would  perhaps  complete  the 
list  of  manufacturing  establishments. 

There  was  a  large  market  for  articles  made  in  the  house- 
hold, and  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  the 
hearthstone  was  a  miniature  factory.  Father  and  son 
followed  their  trade  at  home,  and  mother  and  daughter 
turned  the  spinning  wheel  or  plied  the  needle  in  making 
salable  articles.  From  the  home  to  the  market  went 
woolen  and  linen  cloth,  bedticks,  cotton  goods,  hosiery, 
buttons,  handkerchiefs,  ribbons,  threads,  fringes,  hats, 
shoes,  nails,  and  many  other  wares. 

312.  Punishment  for  Crime.  —  In  some  of  the  states 
punishments  inflicted  for  the  violation  of  law  were  still 
very  cruel.  Many  offenses,  for  which  slight  punishments 
are  now  imposed,  were  then  capital  crimes.  The  whipping 
post,  the  stocks,  and  the  pillory  were  yet  in  use.     The 
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prisons  were  filthy,  loathsome  places,  which  bred  disease.  Prisons. 
Some  had  neither  window  nor  chimney,  and  in  some  the 
cells  were  so  low  that  an  occupant  could  not  stand  up, 
and  so  narrow  that  when  he  lay  down  he  had  little  more 
space  than  in  a  grave.     Imprisonment  for  debt  was  per- 
mitted.    Into  the  foul  prisons,  and  among  the  vilest  crim- 
inals, men  were  cast  for  no  greater  offense  than  that  they 
could  not  pay  their  debts.     While,  of  course,  the  law  that 
allowed  such  cruelty  fell  hardest  on  the  poorer  classes,  yet 
it  sometimes  numbered  among  its  victims  men  who  had 
once  lived  in  luxury  or  who  had  held  high  positions.    Thus  **The 
it  was  that  Robert  Morris,  the  great  financier  and  philan-  of^!^5u^» 
thropist,  having  met  with  reverses  in  his  old  age,  lan- 
guished in  a  debtor's  prison. 

313.   Money.  —  As  has  already  been  stated,  the  only  . 
specie  in  America  was ,  foreign  coin,  and  as  this  was  very 
scarce,  people  had  to  manage  as  best  they  could  without 
it.    Barter  was  common  everywhere.     Many  substitutes  Barter, 
for  money  were  used,  such  as  whisky  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania and  tobacco  in  Virginia.     In  the  state  of  Frank-  Substitutes 
land,  now  Tennessee,  bacon,  whisky,  brandy,  linen,  and    ®'"°°*y' 
the  skins  of  wild  animals  were  among  the  articles  used 
for  money;   the  law  provided  that  the  salary  of  every 
oflficial  from  governor  down  should  be  paid  in  the  skins 
of  animals. 

From  the  scarcity  of  small  money  grew  the  custom  of 
cutting  coins  into  parts  and  passing  the  pieces  as  "  change." 
For  instance,  a  Spanish  dollar  would  be  cut  into  two  or 
four  parts,  and  the  pieces  circulated  as  "  halves  "  or  "  quar- 
ters." Counterfeits  of  foreign  coins  were  numerous.  In  Counterfeit- 
some  places  they  were  knowingly  accepted  and  circulated,  *°^' 
for  the  people  could  get  no  better  money.  The  craftiness 
of  the  counterfeiter  imposed  even  upon  the  primitive  cur- 
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rency  of  the  state  of  Frankland.  The  skins  of  raccoons, 
to  which  the  tails  of  otters  had  been  sewed,  were  tied  up 
in  bundles  and  passed  as  otter  skins. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

SOCIAL  UFE   IN   WASHINGTON'S  TIME 

314.  Life  in  the  Cities.  — In  Washington's  time  there 
was  no   great   city  in   America.     The   largest  was   New  Thepopuit 
York,  with  about  thirty-three  thousand  inhabitants;  next  ''°''°J*i'« 
came  Philadelphia  with  thirty  thousand  ;  then  Boston  with 
eighteen   thousand ;    and    Charleston,  sixteen    thousand. 
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The  streets  were  narrow  and  dirty  and  ill-paved,  or  more  The  street*. 

often  not  paved  at  all.     They  were  lighted  with  oil  lamps. 

These  lamps  gave  but  a  feeble  light  and  were  rarely  used 

on  rainy  nights.     The  use  of  gas  or  electricity  for  lighting 

was  unheard  of.     In  the  houses  candles  were  used.     The  Tiie  homei. 

common  fuel  for  the  household  was  wood.     The  stoves  of 

the  time  were  so  unsatisfactory  that  they  were  not  much 
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used,  and  the  wood  was  burned  in  immense  chimneys  which 
let  little  heat  and  much  smoke  into  the  room.     Coal  was 

known  to  be  in  America,  but  it  was 
not  mined  to  any  extent.  Men  little 
dreamed  of  the  vast  beds  of  the 
mineral  which  now  make  the  United 
States  the  greatest  coal  producing 
country  in  the  world.  Charcoal  was 
used  as  fuel  in  the  blacksmith  shops 
Tinder  Box,  Flint,  and  Steel,  and  foundries,  and  fires  were  started 

with  flint  and  steel.     Water  was  ob- 
tained from  the  town  pump  or  from  wells. 

The  houses  of  the  rich  were  well  furnished.  The  mas- 
sive colonial  furniture,  now  so  much  valued,  was  imported 
Furniture.  from  England ;  for  as  yet  America  could  make  only  furni- 
ture of  the  cheap  kinds.  The  finest  china,  silver,  and  glass 
appeared  on  the  tables,  while  the  quaint  and  stately 
"  grandfather's  clock  **  stood  in  the  hall.  Tall  candelabra, 
for  holding  candles,  were  set  on  rollers  so  that  they  could 
be  drawn  from  room  to  room.  From  the  blazing  hearth 
flashed  the  huge,  well-polished  andirons  of  brass. 

315.  Habits.  Dress.  Amusements.  —  The  manners  and 
customs  of  the  several  sections  still  differed  widely. 
The  impress  left  upon  each  community  by  the  early  set- 
tlers was  very  noticeable.  In  Boston  the  influence  of  the 
Puritan  lingered.  While  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  attended  "  assemblies,"  or  balls,  and  gave  elegant 
dinners,  most  of  the  Bostonians  looked  with  disfavor  upon 
amusements  of  the  gayer  or  more  worldly  sort.  In  the 
interior  of  New  England  traces  of  Puritanism  were  even 
stronger.  The  New  England  farmer  rarely  read  a  book 
not  of  religious  character;  he  was  exceedingly  grave  in 
his  demeanor,  and  regarded  jest  and  humor  as  unwhole- 
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some  levity.     The  chief  pleasures  for  the  young  were  corn 
huskings,  quilting  parties,  and  spinning  matches. 

In  New  York  many  of  the  Dutch  customs  prevailed,  and  Ufe  in 
the  city  was  still  in  some  respects  a  Dutch  town.  The  NewYork. 
language  of  Holland  was  almost  as  common  as  English. 
Signs  over  many  of  the  stores  were  printed  in  Dutch,  and 
sermons  were  sometimes  delivered  in  the  same  tongue. 
The  fondness  of  the  Dutch  for  elaborate  celebrations  of 
feast  days,  such  as  New  Year's  Day,  Easter  and  Christ- 
mas, furnished  many  happy  moments  to  old  and  young. 

Philadelphia  was  the  richest  and  most  fashionable  city  Philadelphia, 
in  America,  but  side  by  side  with  pleasure  and  extrava- 
gance was  the  Quaker's  simple  mode  of  life. 

The  ways  of  the  Cavalier  were  prominent  in  Richmond,  Richmond 
and  the  ways  of  the  Huguenot  in  Charleston.     The  people  ch^iggton. 
of  the  South  were  particularly  fond  of  sport.     Horse  rac- 
ing, cock  fighting,  hunting,  and  dancing  were  the  chief 
sources  of  amusement.     The  Southerner  delighted  in  en- 
tertaining, and  was  noted  for  his  hospitality. 

The  fashionable  dress  for  a  man  consisted  of  a  three-  Dress, 
cornered  cocked  hat,  a  long  coat  with  large  silver  buttons, 
a  fancy  waistcoat,  breeches  that  came  only  to  the  knees, 
striped  stockings,  and  pointed  shoes  with  large  buckles. 
The  hair  was  powdered  and  worn  in  a  queue,  and  the 
face  was  clean  shaven.  The  mustache  and  beard  were 
thought  fit  only  for  barbarians.  Women  wore  gowns  of 
brilliant  color  and  finest  material,  very  high  hats,  lofty 
headdresses,  hoops,  and  shoes  with  very  high  wooden 
heels. 

The  spinet  and  the  harpsichord  were  in  general  use.  Music  and 
but  were  slowly  giving  way  to  the  piano.     The  cotillion,  ^^^^^^s- 
then  a  form  of  the  quadrille,  and  the  minuet,  were  the 
popular  dances. 
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3x6.  The  Poorer  Classes.  —  The  day-laborer  lived  in  the 
meanest  of  houses  and  ate  the  coarsest  of  food.  It  was 
all  he  could  do  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life  for  him- 
self and  family,  for  while  wages  were  not  half  as  much  as 
The  day.  they  now  are,  the  price  of  almost  everything  was  much 
laborer.  higher  than  now.  Meat  was  a  luxury  which  he  seldom 
enjoyed.  For  lighting  his  house,  he  burned  a  piece  of 
pine  or  a  wick  dipped  in  tallow.  His  clothes  generally 
consisted  of  a  flannel  jacket,  a  checked  shirt,  and  buckskin 
or  lefathern  breeches.  His  wife  and  daughter  dressed  in 
homemade  garments  of  the  very  cheapest  quality. 

317.  Beyond  the  Mountains.  —  In  the  West  the  people 
Frontier  life,    were  leading  the  usual  frontier  life.     They  were  busy 

clearing  the  forests  and  preparing  the  ground  for  cultiva- 
tion, or  trapping  wild  animals  for  valuable  furs.  They 
had  crossed  the  mountains  on  foot  or  horseback,  or  had 
floated  down  the  Ohio  in  boats,  and  had  carried  to  their 
new  homes  little  besides  their  trusty  rifles,  with  which 
they  shot  game  and  warded  off  the  attacks  of  Indians. 

318.  Travel.    The  Inns.  —  By  this  time  the  stagecoach 
had  become  quite  common.     In  the  best  of  weather  the 

The  roads,  roads  were  miserable,  and  when  covered  by  snow  or  mud 
they  were  almost  impassable.  None  of  the  large  streams 
were  spanned  by  bridges;  travelers  crossed  at  fords  or 
by  ferries.  Travel  was  so  slow  that  it  required  more 
time  to  go  from  New  York  to  Boston  than  it  does  now  to 
cross  the  continent.  A  journey  from  one  point  to  another 
on  the  coast  or  up  and  down  the  larger  streams  was 
generally  made  in  small  sailing  vessels,  known  as  packet 
sloops,  but  as  this  mode  of  travel  depended  on  the  weather, 
it  was  more  uncertain  than  journeying  by  the  stagecoach. 

The  inns.  Houses    for    public    entertainment   were    called    inns, 

taverns,  and  coffee  houses,  and  nearly  every  establish- 
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ment  of  this  kind  combined  the  purposes  of  hotel,  res- 
taurant, and  bar-room.  The  accommodation  given  the 
traveler  was,  as  a  rule,  exceedingly  poor.  In  the  cities 
and  towns  these  houses  were  the  favorite  resorts  of  the 
citizens.  They  would  meet  in  the  public  room  during 
leisure  hours  to  drink  and  play  cards,  for  intemperance 
and  gambling  were  then  much  more  common  among  all 
classes  than  they  are  now.  They  would  also  gather  there 
to  discuss  questions  of  the  day.  Speakers  would  address 
them,  often  with  eloquence  that  would  have  graced  the 
highest  council  chambers. 

319.  Schools.  Newspapers.  Post-offices.  —  Excepting  in 
New  England,  New  York,  and  South  Carolina,  schools  were 
few.  The  colleges  of  the  entire  country  could  be  counted  CoUeges  and 
almost  on  one's  fingers.  Even  the  best  schools,  which  *^^^^ 
were  in  New  England,  were  very  inefficient.  The  many 
conveniences  now  had  for  teaching  were  lacking.  The 
old-fashioned  text-books  would  cause  the  school  boy  or 
girl  of  the  present  day  to  wonder  how  knowledge  could 
have  been  gained  from  them.  The  children  sat  on  hard, 
uncomfortable  benches  and  at  desks  of  roughly  hewn 
wood.  The  room  was  poorly  lighted  and  poorly  heated. 
Boys  attended  the  school  during  two  months  of  winter, 
and  were  taught  by  a  man ;  and  girls  attended  during 
two  months  of  summer,  and  were  taught  by  a  woman. 

There  were  about  forty  newspapers,  of  which  only  four  Newspapers 
were  issued  daily.  The  newspapers  contained  little  news, 
local  or  other,  and  were  chiefly  filled  with  advertisements 
and  political  and  moral  essays.  A  paper  printed  in 
New  York  would  be  nearly  two  weeks  old  before  it 
reached  Charleston.  In  the  absence  of  newspapers,  the 
sections  kept  in  touch  with  one  another  through  corre- 
spondence carried  on  by  individuals.     Almost  every  letter, 
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whether  of  professional,  business,  or  social  nature,  would 
tell  what  had  been  done  by  the  legislature,  what  had  been 
said  by  an  orator  in  a  great  speech,  or  what  was  the  sen- 
timent of  the  neighborhood  in  regard  to  some  question, 

Post-offices  numbered  less  than  one  hundred,  while  to-day 
they  number  nearly  one  hundred  thousand.  There  were 
no  postage  stamps  or  envelopes,  and  the  rate  of  postage 
was  so  high  that  a  poor  man  could  rarely  indulge  in  the 
use  of  the  post.  Even  the  rich  man  would  gladly  accept 
the  services  of  some  passing  traveler  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  his  letters,  not  only  to  save  the  expense  of  postage, 
but  because,  just  as  likely  as  not,  there  would  be  no  post- 
office  in  the  place  to  which  the  letter  was  to  be  sent 
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PART  v.— THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT 

1789-1817 


CHAPTER   XXIII 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

(FIRST  PRESIDENT.  TWO  TERMS^  1 789-1 797) 

320.   Washington's    Inauguration.  —  George    Washing- 
ton,i  first  President  of  the  United  States,  took  the  oath 
of  oflSce  on  April  30,  1789,  in  New  York,  which  was  at 
that  time  the  capital.     The  first  Wednesday  in  March,  The  first 
which  fell  that  year  on  the  fourth,  was  the  day  set  for  the  unjeMhe 
government  to  go  into  operation,  but  senators  and  repre-  Constitutioa 
sentatives  arrived  so  late  that  it  was  April  before  Congress 
was  organized.     In  recognition  of  the  day  originally  set, 

^  George  Washington  was  bom  in  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  Fe1>> 
niary  22,  1 732,  and  died  at  his  home,  Mount  Vernon,  in  Virginia,  December 
14, 1799.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  left  school  to  become  a  surveyor.  When 
not  much  more  than  a  boy  he  showed  his  aptitude  for  military  affairs.  His 
early  career  was  so  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  country  that  it  has 
already  been  traced  in  these  pages.  Washington  was  a  man  of  strong  sense 
and  sound  judgment,  of  stainless  character  and  unselfish  patriotism.  Firm- 
ness of  purpose  and  devotion  to  duty  guided  him  through  his  eventful  life. 
Reverses  did  not  make  him  despair,  nor  did  successes  make  him  over-con- 
Bdent  During  the  darkest  hours  of  war,  when  slander  and  intrigue  were 
busy  against  him,  he  remained  steadfast.  The  successful  Revolution  exalted 
him  above  all  others  of  his  countrymen,  and  he  might  have  grasped  power 
for  himself,  but  he  was  still  the  firm,  devoted  patriot.  His  character  is  not 
surpassed  by  that  of  any  hero  in  history.     (For  portrait  see  firontispiece.) 
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The  begin- 
ning of  the 
tariff,  1789. 


The  first 
cabinet. 


The 
judiciaiy. 


Congress  afterward  fixed  March  4  as  the  day  for  the  be- 
ginning and  ending  of  the  terms  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  and  members  of  each  house  of  Congress. 

321.  Providing  for  Revenue.  —  The  new  government  was 
an  experiment,  a  form  of  republic  never  before  tried  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  its  beginning  was  watched  not 
only  with  interest,  but  even  with  anxiety.  That  it  had 
advantages  was  shown  at  the  outset,  when  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  revenue.  Congress,  in  1789,  placed  a  tariff  on 
many  foreign  goods  and  a  tonnage  on  ships.  Such  taxes 
the  Confederation  had  never  been  able  to  levy.  The 
revenue  derived  from  these  sources  was  large. 

322.  The  Cabinet  and  the  Judiciary.  —  Departments 
subordinate  to  the  chief  executive  were  established. 
Washington  appointed  Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia,  Sec- 
retary of  State ;  Alexander  Hamilton  of  New  York,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury;  Henry  Knox  of  Massachusetts, 
Secretary  of  War.     These  constituted  the  cabinet.^ 

The  supreme  court  and  circuit  and  district  courts  were 
organized.  John  Jay  of  New  York  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice, 

323.  The  Union  Completed.  —  North  Carolina  adopted 
the  Constitution  in  1789,  and  Rhode  Island  in  1790,  com- 
pleting the  union  of  the  original  thirteen  states. 

324.  The  Public  Debt— The  debt  contracted  by  the 
general  government  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Revolu- 


^  The  Constitution  provided  for  departments  subordinate  to  the  chief 
executive,  but  made  no  provision  for  a  cabinet.  Washington  began  the 
custom  of  consulting  the  heads  of  departments  about  public  affairs,  and  from 
this  grew  the  cabinet.  The  following  officers  have  been  added  to  the  cabinet 
since  the  administration  of  VVashington:  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (1798); 
Attorney  General  (1814);  Postmaster  General  (1829);  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (1849);  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (1888);  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  (1903). 
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tionary  War  amounted  to  about  fifty-four  million  dollars. 
The  debts  contracted  by  the  states  for  the  same  purpose  The  gaiaC 
mounted    to  about   twenty.  |^™;S; 

five  million.      Hamilton,  as  deht*  of  iho 

Secretary    of    the    Treasury,  ^-^  *'^'' 

proposed  that  the  general 
government  assume  these 
debts  of  the  states  and  pay 
the  whole  debt  of  seventy- 
nine  million.  The  plan  was 
adopted  by  Congress  in  1790. 
325.  A  Compromise  betveen 
die  Sectlojw.  —  The  bill  to 
assume  the  debts  of  the 
states  brought  out  strongly 
the  spirit  of  sectionalism 
which  had  shown  itself  in  the 
constitutional  convention  and 
even  in  the  Confederation. 
New  England  favored  as- 
sumption, while  the  South 
contended  that  each  state 
should  pay  its  own  debt. 
Meanwhile  the  question  of  a  '^"Vo 
permanent  location  for  the  i»pn? "' 
capital  was  being  debated,  ceuwhki 
and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  f^n^'fi 
the  South  would  succeed  both  '^^^ 
in  securing  the  capital  and  whichmo 
in  defeating  the  bill  for  as-  °  "™ 
sumption.  Sectional  spirit  grew  strong,  and  members  ThreaBol 
from    New    England   declared   that   their    states    would  '" 

lecede  from  the  Union  in  case  the  South  prevailed. 


Sectional 
spirll  aroused 
!to«"  HeVame'io    between  New 
icBIion,  mid  m  m-    England  and 
:g<(nawD>1unibii    the  South, 
lill   >  Hudent,  be 


colonn  ibm  tker  iren  ihoughi  to  be  ibe 
woik  of  ■  DUIUR  (Uttinln.  He  lentd 
in  Ibe  Keiolution  on  Wuhinglon'i  inff ; 
wu  >  nembei  of  the  Coog'^s  of  the 
Confederation  and  oC  the  conveniitni  whicb 
•dopled  Ibe  Federal    ConiiitutioA:'     Ha 
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A  com- 
promise. 


Congress 
declares  it 
has  no  right 
to  abolish 
slavery. 


National 
bank,  1791. 


PoUtical 
divisions. 


In  the  end  the  sections  compromised.  Some  of  the 
members  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  South 
voted  for  assumption,  in  return  for  which  a  number  of 
Northern  members,  sufficient  to  procure  its  passage,  voted 
for  a  bill  providing  that  the  seat  of  government  be  estab- 
lished at  Philadelphia  for  ten  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  be  located  permanently  on  the  Potomac. 

Just  at  this  time,  too,  Congress  was  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  question  of  African  slavery.  Many  petitions 
were  presented  asking  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 
stopping  of  the  importation  of  foreign  slaves.  After  a 
heated  debate  Congress  dismissed  the  petitions  with  the 
declaration  that  it  could  not  stop  the  slave  trade  before 
the  year  1808,  and  that  it  had  no  right  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  states. 

326.  The  National  Bank.  —  Hamilton's  financial  scheme 
provided  also  that  Congress  should  establish  a  national 
bank,  and  such  a  bank  was  chartered  in  1791  with  its 
chief  office  at  Philadelphia.  The  United  States  became  a 
stockholder  of  the  bank.  The  purpose  of  the  institution 
was  to  furnish  a  safe  currency  and  one  that  would  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  states.  The  effect  of  Hamilton's 
measures  was  seen  in  an  immediate  revival  of  the  public 
credit. 

327.  Constitutional  Amendments.  — The  first  ten  amend- 
ments were  added  to  the  Constitution  in  1791.  They  had 
for  their  object  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  of  the  states. 

328.  Political  Parties. —  In  1787- 1788  there  had  been 
two  political  parties  in  the  United  States,  the  Federalists 
and  the  Anti-Federalists.  The  former  had  favored  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution;  the  latter  had  opposed  it 
With  the  Constitution  established,  and  the  first  ten  amend- 
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ments  adopted,  these  party  distinctions  disappeared,  but 
new  political  questions  caused  a  division  of  the  people  into 
two  new  parties. 

One  party,  retaining  the  old  name  of  Federalist,  had  Two  distinct 
been  in  favor  of  the  assumption  of  the  state  debts  and  the  ^^ersof^ 
chartering  of  the  national  bank,  because  it  believed  in  a  Congress 
strong  central  government.    This  party  insisted  upon  the  constitutioa 
doctrine  of  implied  powers^  —  that  is,  that  Congress  in 
order  to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  granted  it,  had  the 
right  to  pass  laws  not  expressly  provided  for  in  the  Con- 
stitution.     Alexander   Hamilton  was  the  leader  of  this 
party. 

The  other  contended  that  the  rights  of  the  states  should 
be  guarded ;  it  believed  in  a  strict  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  denied  to  the  general  government  all  power 
not  expressly  granted.  This  party,  known  as  Republican, 
recognized  Thomas  Jefferson  as  its  leader.  The  Republican 
party  is  now  known  as  the  Democratic  party,  and  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Republican  party  of  to-day. 

Very  soon  party  spirit  grew  bitter,  and  threats  of  break-  The  union 
mg  up  the  union  became  common.  In  the  heat  of  party  *^^®**®'*®^ 
strife  even  Washington  received  abuse. 

329.  The  Mint.  —  In  1792  a  law  was  enacted  establish- 
ing a  mint  for  making  coin  —  eagles,  dollars,  dimes,  and 
cents. 

330.  Washington  Reelected.  —  In  1792  Washington 
was  unanimously  reelected  President;  Adams  was  re- 
elected Vice  President. 

331.  Invention  of  the  Cotton  Gin.  —  In  1793  Eli  Whit- 
ney, a  native  of  Massachusetts  living  in  Georgia,  invented 
a  cotton  gin,  a  machine  for  the  rapid  separation  of  seed 
from  the  cotton. 

1  See  Constitution,  Art.  I,  Sec.  8. 
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Sympathy 


332.  Trouble  vitb  the  Indians. — The  Indian  tribes  of 
the  Northwest  which  had  not  joined  in  the  treaties  ceding 

lands  to  the  Confederation  (see 
Sec.  296)  began  to  war  upon 
the  settlers.  They  ■  defeated 
General  Harmar  and  afterward 
General  Sl  Clair,  who  led  armies 
against  them,  but  were  com- 
pletely subdued  by  General  An- 
thony Wayne  in  a  battle  fought 
near  the  Maumee  River,  in  1794. 
The  tribes  then  agreed  to  a 
treaty,  the  government  buying 
their  claims  to  lands. 

333.  The  French  Revolution.  —  The  people  of  France 
had  set  up  a  republic,  and  in  1793  were  at  war  with  most 
of  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  Sympathy  with  France  was 
strong  throughout  America.  It  was  urged  that  the  treaties 
made  with  France  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution 
had  placed  the  United  States  under  obligation  to  help  that 
country ;  but  over  and  above  any  sense  of  treaty  obliga- 
tion there  was  a  great  desire  to  aid  an  old  ally  in  its  fight 
against  monarchy.  Washington  wisely  held  that  there 
was  no  treaty  obligation  to  help  France,  and  he  issued  a 
proclamation  of  neutrality,  warning  Americans  from  giving 
aid  to  either  side.  Nevertheless,  French  feeling  ran  high. 
Genfit  —  "  Citizen  Genfet,"  as  he  was  called  —  came  to 
America  as  minister  from  France,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
President's  proclamation  endeavored  to  influence  the  people 
to  side  with  his  country.  He  sent  out  privateers  from 
American  ports  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain 
and  other  nations,  and  he  schemed  to  attack,  with  the  aid 
of  Americans,  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Louisiana  and 
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Florida.     Genet's  imprudence  caused  Washington  to  de- 
mand his  recall  by  his  government. 

334.  Attacks  upon  American  Commerce.  Jay's  Treaty.  — 
While  the  government  was  with  difficulty  keeping  the 
people  from  siding  with  France,  the  British  were  making 
the  task  harder.  Contrary  to  the  terms  of  peace,  they  still  Troubles  to 
held  the  forts  on  the  northwestern  border,  asserting  as  a  ly^^^!^ 
reason  that  the  Americans  would  not  pay  the  debts  to 
British  merchants  contracted  before  the  Revolutionary 
War.  They  also  gave -trouble  in  regard  to  trade:  they 
shut  out  American  vessels  from  their  West  Indian  ports ; 
they  stopped  American  ships  trading  with  France,  boarded 
them,  and  seized  goods  which  were  not  contraband  of  war,^ 
and  in  many  ways  injured  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

They  claimed  the  right  to  stop  American  vessels  and 
to  take  from  them  seamen  of  British  birth  and  force 
them  to  serve  in  the  British  navy.  This  was  known  as  the 
right  of  impressment,  and  was  based  on  the  British  doc-  impreflament 
trine  that  a  man  could  not  renounce  allegiance  to  his  native 
land,  or,  as  the  phrase  went,  "  Once  an  Englishman  always 
an  Englishman."  Americans,  however,  claimed  that  a 
foreign-bom  person  became,  through  naturalization,  as 
much  a  citizen  of  a  country  as  a  native.  Not  only  were 
British-bom  seamen  impressed,  but  many  sailors  of  Ameri- 
can birth  were  carried  off  under  pretense  that  they  were 
British  subjects.  These  unjust  acts  caused  the  American 
people  to  clamor  for  war  with  Great  Britain.  Washing- 
ton, desiring  to  preserve  peace,  persuaded  Congress  to  lay 
an  embargo,  which  prohibited  American  vessels  from  going  An  embaiga 

^  The  law  of  nations  forbids  a  neutral  people  from  sending  arms  and  sup- 
plies of  some  other  kinds,  to  a  people  engaged  in  war.  All  these  prohibited 
artidct  are  called  contraband  and  are  liable  to  capture. 
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to  sea.    He  then  sent  John  Jay,  the  Chief  Justice,  to  Eng- 
land to  negotiate  a  settlement. 
jar'*treatr.        In  1794  Jay  agreed  to  a  treaty  by  which  Great  Britain 
was  to  give  up  the  forts,  while  the  United  States  was  to 
guarantee  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain of    the   debts   owing    to 
British  merchants.    The  treaty 
met  with   much  opposition   in 
America,   because   it  did    not 
settle   satisfactorily   the  ques- 
tion  of    trade    relations,    and 
because    it   said   not    a    word 
against    impressment      How- 
ever, the  Senate  in  1 795  ratified 
the     treaty    and    Washington 
signed  it     It  was  probably  the 
best   treaty  that   could    have 
been  made  under  the  circum- 
The  French    Stances,  as  it  averted  war  for  a  time.    Yet  the  French 
displeased,     ^epg  greatly  displeased  because  of  it,  and  began  to  prey 
upon  American  commerce. 
335.  Mew  States.    Emigration  to  the  West. — The  num- 
Vennoni,  the  ber  of  States  was  increased  to  sixteen.     Vermont,  which 
*tT*^"'t-    ^^^  been  an  independent  territory  since  1777,  was  admitted 
ted,  1791.        as  a  state  in  1791.     Kentucky  was  admitted,  with  the  con- 
Kentucky,      sent  of  Virginia,  in  1792.     North  Carolina  had  again  ceded 
state,  1793.      to  the  general  government  her  western  lands,  including  the 
settlements  on  the  Watauga,  the  Holston,  and  the  Cumber- 
land.    These   lands  were   organized   into  the   "Territory 
Tennessee,      South  of  the  Ohio,"  and  then  admitted  in  1796  as  a  state 
'*"'  ''''^"'    ^^^^^  the  name  of  Tennessee.     The  first-named  state  had 
free  labor ;  the  two  others  allowed  slavery. 

Emigration  continued  to  press  westward.     Kentucky 
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and  Tennessee  rapidly  filled  up.  Even  the  Indian  upris- 
ings gave  but  a  temporary  check  to  settlers  going  to  Ohio. 
336.  Presidential  Election.  —  Washington  having  de- 
clined to  be  a  candidate  for  election  to  a  third  term,  the 
Federalists  in  1796  supported  John  Adams  of  Massachu- 
setts for  President,  and  Thomas  Pinckney  of  South  Caro- 
lina for  Vice  President.  The  Republicans  (Democrats) 
supported  Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia  for  President, 
but  scattered  their  votes  for  the  Vice  Presidency.  Adams  Adams  and 
was  elected  President.  Jefferson,  having  received  the  next  J^^'^"®"* 
highest  vote,  became  Vice  President.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion as  it  then  stood,  each  elector  voted  for  two  persons, 
the  one  receiving  the  highest  vote  becoming  President,  and 
the  one  receiving  the  next  highest.  Vice  President.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  Adams  and  Jefferson,  members  of  differ- 
ent political  parties,  were  elected  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 
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337.  Troubles  with  France, 
plunder  American 


Washington 

commandei> 
In-chief. 


•The  Directory;  1 

tbe  French  Republic 


-  The  French  continued  to 
Envoys  sent  to  France  in 
1797  to  effect  a  settlement 
of  the  trouble,  were  told  by 
agents  of  the  Directory '  that 
the  United  States  must  pay 
for  peace.  The  state  depart- 
ment, in  its  report  of  the 
matter  to  Congress,  substi- 
tuted the  letters  X.  Y.  Z.  for 
the  names  of  the  French 
agents,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance it  became  known  as 
the"X.  Y.  Z.  affair." 

So  outraged  did  Americans 
feel  at  the  suggestion  that 
they  pay  for  their  rights,  that 
the  government  immediately 
took  steps  for  war.  Wash- 
ington was  placed  at  the  bead 
of  the  army,  and  the  com- 
manders of  the  ships  compos- 
ing   the    little     navy     were 

body  of  Eve  men  who  then  held  the  execudve  power  of 
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mstructed  to  seize  French  armed  vessels.     Some  small 

naval  engagements,  in  which  the  Americans  won  victories, 

occurred  in  1799- 1800.   Seeing  that  America  would  defend 

her  rights,  the  French  agreed  to  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1800,  Treaty  with 

Napoleon  being  then  first  consul  of  France.  France,  isoa 

338.  The  Allen  and  Sedition  Laws.  —  In  the  discussion 
of  public  questions,  many  of  the  writings  that  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  and  pamphlets  were  slanderous,  coarse, 
and  violent,  one  political  party  being  as  guilty  as  the 
other.  The  Federalists  held  that  the  publications  of  their 
opponents  tended  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  govern- 
ment and  force  the  country  into  war  with  Great  Britain. 
Besides,  many  of  the  writers  for  the  Republican  (Demo-  Fear  of  alien 
cratic)  party  were  foreigners,  and  the  Federalists  thought  ^^^"®'**^- 
the  foreign  element  dangerous  to  the  country.    Therefore 

in  1798,  Congress,  in  which  the  Federalists  had  a  majority, 
passed  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts. 

The  Alien  Law  gave  the  President  power  to  send  out  of  Alien  and 
the  country  all  foreigners  whom  he  considered  dangerous  ^01^1708. 
to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States.  The  Sedi- 
tion Law  condemned  to  fine  and  imprisonment  any  person 
convicted  of  having  written  or  published  a  false,  scanda- 
lous, or  malicious  statement  against  the  government,  Con- 
gress, or  the  President.  Persons  were  actually  sent  to  jail 
for  writing  articles  criticising  the  administration. 

339.  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions.  —  The  Repub- 
licans  (Democrats)  were   loud   in   condemnation  of   the 

Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  as  unconstitutional.     Tbey  as-  Opposition 
serted  that  the  Alien  Law  denied  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  Ind^'seditton 
and  violated  the  right  of  the  states  to  admit  into  their  Laws, 
territory  whom  they  pleased,  and  that  the  Sedition  Law 
took  away  freedom  of  speech  and  liberty  of  the  press,  ^h  v  •  • 
The  legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  in  1798- 1799  Resolutions. 
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Kentucky 


passed  resolutions  which  have  become  famous.  Those  of 
Virginia  were  written  by  Madison  and  those  of  Kentucky 
by  Jefferson.  Each  set  of  resolutions  proclaimed  the 
Union  to  be  only  a  compact  between  the  states. 

The  Virginia  resolutions  maintained  that  the  states  had 
a  right  to  arrest  unlawful  acts  of  the  genera!  government, 
and  declared  the  Alien   and   Sedition    Laws  unconstitu* 
tional.     The   Kentucky  resolutions  asserted  that  a   state 
had  the  right  to  judge  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  acts 
of  the  general  government,  and  to  nullify  those  considered 
unconstitutional.      They  further  declared  the  AUen   and 
Sedition  Acts  to  be  "  not  law,  but  altogether  void  and  of 
no  force."    Virginia  strengthened  her  military  forces  and 
made    ready    for    secession. 
The    resolutions    are    impor- 
tant because  they  had  great 
influence  upon  the  doctrines 
of  nullification  and  secession. 
340.   Death  of  Washington. 
—  On    December   14,    1799, 
George     Washington     died. 
The  news  of  his  death  threw 
a  deep  gloom  over  the  coun- 
try.     Congress   held   appro- 
priate   services,    and    every- 
where the  people    mourned 
John  Marshall.  the    loss     of    their    greatest 

fellow-citizen. 
waihiQftoQ        341.   The  Seat  of  Government.      John  Harahall.  —  In 
^wj^itol  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1790,  the 
seat  of  government  was  removed  in  1800  to  a  point  on  the 
Potomac  River.     On  the  site  selected  a  city  had  been 
laid  out  and  called  Washington.     The  District  of  Colunv 
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bia,  in  which  Washington  is  situated,  was  ceded  to  the 
general  government  by  Maryland. 

In  1 801  John  Marshall  of  Virginia  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  jurists  of  the  world. 
"  By  his  decisions  on  constitutional  questions  he  did  more 
than  any  other  one  man  to  establish  such  an  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  as  would  support  the  dignity  and  power 
of  the  Federal  government."  He  held  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice  until  his  death  in  1835. 

342.  Presidential  Election.  —  In  the  presidential  election 
of  1800  Adams  was  again  the  candidate  of  the  Federalists 
for  President,  and  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  of  South 
Carolina  was  their  candidate  for  Vice  President.  The  un- 
popular laws  of  the  Federalists,  and  the  belief  that  they 
desired  a  government  by  an  aristocracy,  defeated  Adams 
and  Pinckney.  The  candidates  of  the  Republicans  (Demo- 
crats), Thomas  Jefferson  for  the  Presidency,  and  Aaron 
Burr  of  New  York  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  received  an 
equal  number  of  electoral  votes.  According  to  the  Con- 
stitution, the  House  of  Representatives  had  to  decide  which 
of  them  should  be  President.  Jefferson  was  chosen,  and 
the  Vice  Presidency  went  to  Burr.  The  tie  vote  caused  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides that  each  elector  shall  vote  for  one  person  for  Presi- 
dent and  for  another  person  for  Vice  President.  This  is  the 
law  to-day. 
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ADMINISTRATION    OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON^ 
(THIRD  PRESIDENT,  TWO  TERMS,   1801-1809) 

343.  War  with  Tripoli.  —  The  Barbary  States  on  the 
African  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  protected  and 
even  maintained  pirates,  whose  custom  it  was  to  seize 
the  vessels  of  Christian  nations  and  imprison  their  sea- 
Tribute  paid  men.  The  European  governments  had  long  submitted 
to  pirates.  ^^  paying  money  in  tribute,  that  their  citizens  might  not 
suffer  from  such  outrages.  America,  following  their  ex- 
ample, had  made  a  treaty  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  agree- 
ing to  pay  him  tribute.  Similar  treaties  were  made  with 
the  other  Barbary  States.  But  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli 
grew  jealous  because  he  did  not  receive  as  much  tribute 

^  Thomas  Jefferson  was  born  in  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  April  1 3, 1743; 
died  at  his  home,  Monticello,  in  Virginia,  July  4,  1826.  He  attended  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College.  He  served  in  the'  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  during 
the  troublesome  times  before  the  Revolution,  and  was  prominent  in  opposi- 
tion to  Great  Britain.  A  paper  by  Jefferson,  entitled  "  A  Summary  View  of 
the  Rights  of  British  America,"  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world.  While 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  he  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. He  was  Governor  of  Virginia,  Minister  to  France,  Secretary  of  State, 
Vice  President,  and  President.  His  papers  in  defense  of  the  colonies  were 
unexcelled.  He  was  an  advocate  of  simplicity  in  government,  and  his  long 
life  was  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  education  and  of  political  and  teligious 
freedom.  It  was  with  just  pride  that  he  wrote  as  his  own  epitaph,  *'  Author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Reli- 
gious Freedom,  and  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia."  By  many  he  is 
considered  the  greatest  political  leader  of  his  day. 
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as  was  paid  his  neighbor,  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  and  in  1801  War  with 
declared  war  against  the  United  States.  TnpoU. 

The  war  continued  for  four  years.  The  American  fleet 
blockaded  the  port  of  Tripoli,  severely  damaging  the  city 
by  bombardment,  and  capturing  or  destroying  many  of  the 
bashaw's  vessels.  William  Eaton  of  Connecticut,  who 
had  been  appointed  American  consul  at  Tunis,  marched 
with  a  small  body  of  men  across  the  burning  sands  of  the 
desert  and  seized  Derne,  an  important  Tripolitan  city.  Deme 
Soon  after  this  capture  the  bashaw  consented  to  peace  ^^f^- 
without  tribute. 

344.  Admission  of  Ohio.  —  In    1803   Ohio,   the  seven-  Ohio,  the 
teenth  state,  was  admitted  into  the  Union.     It  was  the  first  flT^V!^* 

'  state,  1003. 

State  carved  from  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  was  a  free- 
labor  state. 

345.  Purchase  of  Louisiana.  —  Spain  owned  the  great 
province   of   Louisiana,  including  New  Orleans  and  the 

mouth  of  the  Mississippi.     She  therefore  controlled  the  Spain  con- 
navigation  of  the  river.     By  a  treaty  with  Spain,  made  in  Mississippi 
179s,  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  granted  free  use 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  use  of  New  Orleans,  or  some  The  Missis- 
other  suitable  place,  as  a  port  of  deposit.     In  those  days  Sghwa^** 
transportation  on  land  was  very  difficult,  and  the  western 
people  found  it  almost  impossible  to  carry  their  produce 
across  the  mountains  to  the  Eastern  states.     Instead,  they 
floated  it  down  the  river  and  deposited  it  at  New  Orleans, 
there  to  await  some  ocean  ship  which  would  take  it  to  the 
Atlantic  states  or  to  the  West  Indies. 

In  1800  Spain  ceded  Louisiana  back  to  France,  and  France 
Napoleon  prepared  to  send  over  a  large  army  to  occupy  J^^JIg^^ 
the  province.     In  1802  the  Spanish  officer  in  charge  of  1800. 
New  Orleans  closed  the  port  to  Americans.     The  West- 
erners would  have  gone  to  war  with  the  mightiest  nation  of 
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Europe  rather  than  lose  the  use  of  the  Mississippi.    Jefifer- 

son  realized  the  danger  of  permitting  so  strong  a  power 

■ells  Louisi*    as  France  to  control  the  great  waterway  to  the  sea,  and  in 

u^toi'''*       '^^  offered  to  buy  New  Orleans  and  enough  of  the  terri- 

States,  1803.    tory  to  give  us  control  of  the  river.     War  clouds  were  again 

hanging  over  Napo- 
leon. In  need  of 
money,  and  fearing 
that  Great  Britain 
would  seize  the  terri- 
tory, he  sold  to  the 
United  States,  in 
1803,  not  a  portion, 
but  the  whole  of 
Louisiana.  The  price 
paid  was  about  fifteen 
million  dollars.  James 
Monroeand  Robert  R. 
Livmgston  negotiated 
the  purchase. 
THK  OLD  Cabildo  of  new  Orleans.  Thg    j^g.„  territory 

Id  ihii  ihs  officbi  tiuirf?  of  Louiduu  by  FrMtt  to  tii.  tintted     gtretched  SO  far  wcst- 

Slatfia  look  place. 

ward  from  the  Mis- 
Eiteniofthe  sissippi  that  its  acquisition  more  than  doubled  the  area 
newiemiory.  ^^  ^j^^  United  States.      Its  vastness  can  be  appreciated 
by  consulting  the  map  opposite  page  248.     So  little  was 
known  of  the  new  possession  that  the  government  sent 
Lewis  and      into  it  exploring  expeditions.     Meriwether  Lewis  and  Wil- 
1806  '  '*°*'    ''^"^  Clark  went  up  the  Missouri  River,  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mount^ns,  traversed   the  region  known   as  the   Oregon 
country,  and  gazed  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean.     They  were 
absent  two  years  and  brought  back  much  valuable  in- 
formation. 
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Zebulofi  M.  Pike  explored  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  Pike's 


and  went  as  far  west  as  the  mountains  in  Colorado. 

346.  Burr  and  Hamilton.  Bnrr's  Downfall.  —  Aaron 
Burr,  while  still  Vice  President,  had  been  a  candidate  for 
the  governorship  of  New  York,  and  had  been  defeated. 
Attributing  his  defeat  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  he  chal- 
lenged Hamilton  to  a  duel     They  met  on  July  11,  1804, 


escpedition, 
I8o6-z8o7. 


Lewis  and  Clark's  Route. 


and  Hamilton  received  a  wound  from  which  he  died  on 
the  following  day.  Burr  was  now  a  ruined  man.  He  had 
never  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  the  people,  and 
from  this  time  on  was  regarded  by  most  persons  as  a 
criminal. 

Later  he  was  accused  of  engaging  in  a  plot  against  Burr  charged 
the  Union.     Exactly  what  his  scheme  was    has    never  ^    reason. 
become  known,  but  it  has  always  been  believed  by  many 
that  he  intended  to  form  another  government,  with  himself 
at  its  head,  in  Mexico  or  some  of  the  Western  states  and 
territories,  or  partly  in  both.     He  was  arrested,  and  tried 
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Burr  tried 
and  acquit- 
ted, 1807. 


Great 

Britain's 

blockade. 

Napoleon's 

Berlin 

decree. 


at  Richmond  on  the  charge  of  treason.     There  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  of  guilt  and  he  was  acquitted. 

347.  Jefferson  Reelected.  —  At  the  presidential  election 
of  1804,  the  Republicans  (Democrats)  reelected  Jefferson 
President,  and  elected  George  Clinton  of  New  York  Vice 
President.  The  Federalist  candidates  were  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina  for  President,  and 
Rufus  King  of  New  York  for  Vice  President. 

348.  Further  Troubles  with  Great  Britain  and  France.  — 
France  had  again  become  a  monarchy,  with  Napoleon  as 
emperor,  and  had  conquered  or  otherwise  acquired  the 
ascendency  in  European  affairs.  But  Great  Britain  still 
struggled  against  Napoleon ;  and  because  her  energies  were 
employed  in  war,  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  fell  to  the 
neutral  ships  of  America  and  one  or  two  of  the  minor 
states  of  Europe.  To  deprive  France  of  the  benefits  of 
trade  with  other  countries  and  thus  weaken  the  power  of 
Napoleon,  Great  Britain  in  1806  declared  many  European 
ports  in  a  state  of  blockade.  At  once  the  emperor  retaliated 
by  similarly  closing  the  ports  of  the  British  Isles.  As  the 
ports  of  colonies  and  allies  were  included,  trade  with  nearly 
the  whole  world  was  forbidden  by  one  belligerent  or  the 
other. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  no  actual  blockade  —  neither 
power  was  able  to  establish  such,  and  by  the  rules  of  war 
a  "paper"  blockade  is  not  binding  upon  other  nations; 
yet  the  unlawful  measures  had  far-reaching  effect.  The 
navy  of  each  nation,  scouring  the  seas,  confiscated  the 
cargoes  of  neutral  ships  bound  for  the  enemy's  ports. 
The  loss  to  American  commerce  from  seizures  was  enor- 
mous. Great  Britain,  mistress  of  the  sea,  caused  the  greater 
damage,  and  consequently  feeling  in  America  was  stronger 
against  Great  Britain  than  against  France.  Impressment  of 
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seamen  by  the  British  went  on  more  actively  than  ever.   Re- 
sentment was  increased  by  the  attack  of  the  British  naval 
vessel  Leopard  upon  the  American  naval  vessel  Chesapeake^  The  Leopard 
off  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  in  1807.     In  this  attack  cAesa^aig. 
American  seamen  were  killed  and  others  were  carried  off 
on  the  charge  of  being  deserters  from  the  British  navy. 

349.  The  Long  Embargo.  —  War  with  Great  Britain 
seemed  near  at  hand,  but  Jefferson  wished  to  avoid  it  if 
possible.  In  1807  Congress  passed  an  embargo  act, 
which  forbade  American  ships  to  leave  port  for  foreign 
countries.  It  was  thought  that  the  loss  of  supplies  from 
America  would  induce  Great  Britain  and  France  to  rescind 

their  hostile  orders  and  decrees,  but  the  hope  was  vain.  The  embargo 
The  embargo,  by  keeping  American  commerce  off  the 
seas,  did  what  the  belligerents  had  endeavored  to  do  with 
their  paper  blockade,  while  it  seriously  injured  business  at 
home.  Ships  lay  idle  at  the  wharves  and  trade  became 
stagnant.     Great  distress  followed. 

350.  The  Secession  Movement  Again.  —  New   England, 
where  commerce  was  still  the  chief  industry,  suffered  most. 
There,  more  than  elsewhere,  the.Embargo  Act  was  unpopu 
lar ;  and  there,  more  than  elsewhere,  it  was  evaded.   It  was 
derisively  called  the  "  O  Grab  Me  "  act,  a  name  found  by  The "O  Grab 
spelling  "embargo"    backwards.     Federalism    was    still  ^<^"*^ 
strong  in  New  England,  and  the  Federalists  generally  were 
favorably   disposed    toward    the  British   as    against   the 

French.     They  asserted  that  the  embargo  was  designed 
to  provoke  Great  Britain  to  war. 

When  Congress  passed  a  law  to  compel  observance  of 
the  embargo,  loud  protests  were  made  in  New  England  Protests  by 
against  the  so-called  Force  Act.     Prominent  officials  re-  England, 
fused  to  obey  the  law,  or  encouraged  the  people  to  evade 
it    Town  meeting  after  town  meeting  condemned  the  law 
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by  resolutions.     Secession  was  openly  threatened.     The 
legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  proclaimed 
the  right  of  nullification  very  nearly  on  the  line  of  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798-1799.    The  legis- 
lature of   Massachusetts  further  declared  the  Force  Act 
"unconstitutional  and  not  legally  binding."     John  Quincy 
Nuiiifiraiion    Adams  informed  the  administration  that  there  was  a  plan 
X"J'V*'*  '"  ^^*  England  to  nullify  the  Embargo  Act  and  to  secede 
and  form  a  union  with  Great  Britain.    In  1809  the  Km- 
EmbargoAct  bargo  Act  was  repealed,  and   the  danger  of  disunion 
"^^        passed. 

351.  Non-intercourse  Act.  —  In  place  of  the  embargo, 
Congress  passed  a  Non-intercourse  Act,  which  prohibited 
Trade  pro-     trade  with  Great  Britain  or  France  or  their  colonies,  and 
hibiiedwith     [gfj  Americans  free  to  trade  with  other  countries.     The 
Fraoce.  act  also  provided  that  trade  should  be  renewed  with  either 

Great  Britain  or  France  when  either  revoked  its  measures 
injurious  to  American  commerce. 
fre!ira"iXu,  35*'   ^'"  Steamboat  —  In  1807  an  event  occurred  which 

j&>7.  was  destined  to  revolutionize  navigation.     Robert  Fulton 

made  a  trip  up  the  Hudson  from  New 
York  to  Albany  in  a  boat  —  the 
Clermont  —  propelled  by  steam. 
Others  before  Fulton  had  made 
steamboats,  but  the  first  practically 
successful  one  was  his  creation. 
THE  "Clermont."  353-  Prohibition  of  tte  Importation 

F™R„g«.-."Lifcof  Fui«™.-     o*  Slaves.  — Congress,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  earliest  opportunity  al- 
Endtrfthe      lowed  by  the  Constitution,  passed  a  law  forbidding  the 
^rtiti^  of     importation  of  slaves  from  foreign  countries  on  and  after 
BUvet.  January    i,    1S08.       Legal  traffic  in   foreign  slaves  has 

never  been  reopened. 
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354.  Presidential  Election.  —  While  the  country  was  dis- 
tracted by  threatening  war,  the  presidential  election  of 
1808  occurred.  The  Republicans  (Democrats)  elected  Madison  «i 
James  Madison  of  Virginia  President,  by  a  large  majority.  '°°* 
They  also  reelected  George  Clinton  Vice  President.  The 
Federalists  had  again  supported  Charles  C.  Pinckney  and 
Rufus  King. 

TOPICAL  ANALVSIS 

343.  Was  WITH  Tripoli. — Tribute  abolidied. 
3+4.  Ohio  Admitted. 

345.  Thb  Louisiana   Purchase.  —  Why  important?     Lewis  and  OuVa 

expedition, 

346.  Burr  AND  Hamilton.  —  The  duel;  Burr  accoaed  of  tieuoo. 

347.  Jefferson  REfiLECTED. 

34$.  War  between  Great  Britain  and  France. — ERect  on  America  | 

a  paper  blodcadei  impietsment  and  confiscation. 
349-351.  The  Embargo  Act.  —  Seceswon  movement  in  Nev  England:  the 

Non-intercourae  Act. 

352.  The  Fikst  Soccessful  Steamboat, — 1807, 

353.  Importation  of  Slaves  Forbidden, 

3S4-  Presidential  Election.— Madison  and  Clintoa. 


The  "Savannah." 

See  note,  pugc  ate 


CHAPTER   XXVI 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    JAMES     MADISON 
(fourth  president,  two  terms,  1s09-1817) 

Second  War  with  Great  Britain 


Jaues  Madison. 

James  Madisok  wu  bom  in  King  Geoiga 
County,  Vininia,  March  i6, 17:1 :  died  at  hii 
bome,  Montpclier,  in  Virginia,  June  iS,  1836. 
He  waa  giadualed  fiDoi  Princetan;  wai  j>  mem- 


rn  iIm  FiM  through  Ih*  Fourth 
the  leadet  of  the  Republican 
ie  floor  of  the  Houte,  and  dur- 


356.  National  Bank 
Charter  Expires.  —  The 
charter  of  the  nationat 
bank,  established  in  1791, 
expired  in  i8ri.  Con- 
gress refused  to  grant  a 
new  charter,  and  the 
bank  went  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Its  enemies  hkd  charged 
that  it  was  controlled  en- 
tirely by  British  capital- 
ists. They  had  also  in- 
sisted that  the  law  creatmg 
the  bank  was  unconstitu- 
tional. But  the  greatest 
opposition  had  sprung 
from  the  jealousy  of  the 
state   banks,'  which  had 

1  State  banks,  %o  called  becauM 
the^  received  theii  chartera  from 
the  state,  were  not  under  contnd 
of  the  Federal  government. 
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become  numerous  and  influential.  So  strong  had  been  the 
prejudice  against  the  national  bank  that  even  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  it  was  located,  the  legislature  condemned  it,  Ntaiificatioa 
affirming,  in  the  identical  language  of  the  Kentucky  resolu- 
tions of  1798  and  1799,  the  right  of -a  state  to  nullify  a  law 
granting  a  new  charter. 

357.  Affair  of  the  Utile  Belt.  Battle  of  Tippecanoe. — 
Already  there  seemed  no  honorable  way  for  averting  war 
with  Great  Britain,  and  two  events  increased  the  feeling  of 
bitterness  against  that  country.  In  181 1  the  American 
frigate  President  and  the  British  sloop  Little  Belt  met  in  The  lwu 
battle  outside  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  British  vessel,  much  ^'^' '®''' 
the  inferior,  was  badly  worsted. 

Tecumseh,  an  eloquent  warrior  of  the  Shawnees,  and 
his  brother,  the  "  Prophet,*'  a  leader  of  much  influence 
among  the  Indians  as  a  "medicine  man,"  formed  a  con- 
federacy among  the  tribes  of  the  Northwest  to  oppose  the 
white  settlers.  General  William  Henry  Harrison,  who  was 
then  governor  of  Indiana  Territory,  defeated  the  Indians 
in  a  severe  battle  near  Tippecanoe  Creek,  in  the  present  Tippecanoe, 
state  of  Indiana,  on  November  7,  1811.  It  was  believed  °^*7''  '*• 
by  many  that  British  agents  had  incited  the  uprising. 

358.  Admission  of  Louisiana.  —  Louisiana,  the  eighteenth  Louisiana, 
state,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  18 12.  It  embraced  eighteenth 
the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  The  state,  isia. 
new  state  permitted  slavery. 

359.  War  Declared.  —  The  administration  continued  its 
attempts  to.  bring  Great  Britain  and  France  to  terms  by 
commercial  restrictions.  Soon  after  the  inauguration  of 
Madison,  Congress  repealed  the  Non-intercourse  Act,  but 
declared  that  if  either  France  or  Great  Britain  should 
withdraw  its  objectionable  measures,  the  law  would  be 
renewed  against  the  other. 


aso 
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The  administration  was  artfully  led  to  believe  that  Na* 
poleon  had  revoked  his  decrees  so  far  as  they  applied  to 
America,  and  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  was  again 
forbidden  in  1811.  This  caused  the  British  to  redouble 
their  severity  and  the  Americans  to  feel  deeper  resent- 
ment against  them.  The  Republican  (Democratic)  party 
was  so  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  hostilities  that  Madison 
felt  compelled  to  recommend  war.  Congress  declared  war 
on  June  18,  181 2.  On  account  of  the  date  it  is  generally 
known  as  the  "War  of  1812." 

360.  No  Preparation  for  War.  —  There  was  utter  lack  of 
preparation  for  the  conflict  which  was  now  certain  to  come. 
During  the  trouble  with  France  (in  Adams's  administra- 
tion) the  Federalists  had  strengthened  both  the  army  and 
the  navy,  but  the  Republicans  (Democrats),  on  securing 
control  of  the  government,  had  again  reduced  the  military 
and  naval  force.  They  looked  upon  large  armies  and 
navies  as  a  menace  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  as  an 
unnecessary  burden  in  the  way  of  expense. 

When  war  was  declared,  the  army  consisted  of  about  ten 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  inexperienced,  or  in  many 
cases,  incompetent  officers.  Only  five  ships  of  the  navy 
were  ready  for  sea.  Yet  America's  purpose  was  not  only 
to  defend  her  coast,  but  also  to  undertake  the  invasion  of 
Canada. 

361.  Opposition  to  the  War. —  New  England  again 
talked  of  secession,  for  although  the  war  was  to  be  waged 
for  the  protection  of  commerce,  it  was  very  unpopular  in 
the  commercial  states.  It  was  argued  that  as  commerce 
had  been  damaged  by  the  embargo  more  than  by  the 
depredations  of  foreign  nations,  it  would  be  completely 
destroyed  by  the  war.  When  news  of  the  declaration  of 
war  reached  New  England,  bells  were  tolled,  business  was 
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suspended,  and  flags  were  lowered  to  half-mast.  The  war 
was  condemned  in  town  meetings,  and  denounced  by  the 
press  and  the  pulpit. 

When  the  administration,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of 
Congress,  called  for  militia,  the  governors  of  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  refused  to  obey.  In 
their  opinion  the  Constitution  gave  the  administration  no 
right  to  make  such  a  demand.  The  supreme  court  of 
Massachusetts,  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  and  the 
governor's  council  in  Rhode  Island  sustained  the  governors 
in  the  belief  that  duty  required  them  to  refuse  to  obey  this 
act  of  the  Federal  government,  since  they  regarded  it  as  practical 
unconstitutional.    This  was,  in  effect,  nullification.  nuiuacatioD 

362.  Unsuccessful  Invasion  of  Canada.  —  The  very  first 
land  movement  of  the  Americans  was  a  failure.  To  con- 
quer Canada  three  armies  were  to  advance  into  that  prov- 
ince, and  uniting,  seize  Montreal  and  Quebec.  One  army 
was  at  Detroit  under  command  of  General  William  Hull, 
another  on  the  Niagara  River  under  General  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  and  the  third  on  Lake  Champlain  under 
General  Henry  Dearborn.  Hull  advanced  into  Canada,  Hull 
but  soon  retreated,  and  on  August  16,  181 2,  without  firing  wtafisia. 
a  gun,  surrendered  Detroit  to  a  force  composed  mostly  of 
Indians  and  Canadian  militia.  The  whole  of  Michigan 
territory  was  thus  given  over  to  the  enemy. 

On  October  13  General  Van  Rensselaer  attempted  to  Battle  at 
capture  Queenstown,  Canada.  In  this  engagement  Colo-  octriTi^ 
nel  Winfield  Scott,  afterward  the  famous  general,  acted 
with  conspicuous  gallantry.  Many  of  the  militia,  asserting 
that  the  government  had  no  right. to  use  them  for  invading 
a  foreign  country,  declined  to  cross  the  river,  and  the 
attack  failed.  General  Dearborn  did  practically  nothing,  as 
the  militia  in  his  army  also  refused  to  march  into  Canada. 
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363.  Victoritti  at  Sea.  —  The  disasters  on  land  were  in  camtumHt* 
marked   contrast  to   the  successes   on   the    ocean.     The   cutrrUrt. 
most  important  naval  engagements  AuB.is,ia« 
of  the  year  1812  were  American 

victories.  On  August  19  the 
American  frigate  Constitution,  Cap- 
tain Isaac  Hull,  destroyed  the 
British  frigate  Guerrihv,  ofl  Nova 
Scotia;  on  Octoher  25  the  frigate 
United  States,  Captain  Stephen 
Decatur,  captured  the  enemy's 
frigate  Macedonian,  near  the 
Madeira  Islands ;  on  December  29 
^t  .Constitution,  Captain  William 
Bainbridge,  destroyed  the  frigate 
Java,  off  Brazil  In  these  engage- 
ments the  Americans  had  the  ad-  the  "  con^itution." 
vantage  of  superior  ships,  and  a  ,  ^  ^ . 
greater  advantage  in  gunnery  and  Vnid. 
seamanship. 

364.  Presidential  Election.  —  Madison  was  reelected 
President  in  1812,  with  Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts, 
35  Vice  President.  The  Federalists,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
satisfied among  the  Republican  (Democratic)  party,  had 
supported  De  Witt  Clinton  of  New  York  and  Jared  Inger- 
soll  of  Pennsylvania. 

365.  OperatloaB  on  Lake  Ontario.  —  In  an  effort  to  drive  second 
the  British  from    Lake  Ontario,  General  Dearborn,  in  q^^*^ 
cooperation  with  a  small  fleet,  captured  York,  now  To-  York  lakm 
ronto,  on  April  27,  1813.    The  British  lost  more  than  half  ^x""^ 
their  number.    General  Zebulon  M.  Pike,  who  led  the  April  37, 
American  attack,  was  killed.    Some  private  soldiers  of  the  '^'s- 
American  army,  acting  without  authority,  disgraced  their 
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flag  by  burning  the  British  parliament  house.  The  Amerl 
cans  took  possession  of  the  forts  on  the  Canadian  side  o£ 
the  Niagara  River,  and  their  ships  held  the  enemy's  fleet 
in  blockade  on  the  lake.  But  Dearborn,  who  was  old  and 
sick,  did  not  follow  up  these  successes.  He  was  super- 
seded by  General  James  Wilkinson, 

In  November  Wilkinson  moved  against  Montreal,  but 
circumstances  proving  unfavorable,  gave  up  the  expedi- 
tion. Wilkinson's  movement  had  left  the  line  of  the 
Niagara  partly  unguarded,  and  the  British  recaptured 
most  of  the  posts  on  that  river,  while  their  fleet  again 
secured  control  of  Lake  Ontario.  Thus  another  unfortu- 
nate invasion  of  Canada  had  come  to  an  end. 

366.  Operations  on  Lake  Erie.  —  The  American  army 
near  Lake  Erie  passed  the  winter  in  great  suffering.  The 
absence  of  clothes  and  shoes  made  protection  from  the 
cold  impossible,  and  lack  of  food  brought  the  soldiers  near 
to  starvation.  The  sickness  and  wretchedness  of  the 
winter  at  Valley  Forge  were  repeated. 

In  January,  18 13,  General  Proctor  advanced  from 
Canada,  and  captured  a  small  American  force  at  French- 
town,  now  Monroe,  Michigan,  on  the  river  Raisin.  He 
succeeded  in  withdrawing  to  Canada  with  all  his  prisoners 
except  the  wounded,  — whom  he  left  at  Frenchtown; 
Hardly  had  he  gone  before  his  Indian  allies  set  the  village 
on  fire,  and  forced  their  helpless  victims  to  perish  in  the 
flames. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  winter  and  the  summer 
following,  the  Americans  held  their  own  against  Proctor, 
and  on  September  10,  1813,  were  able  to  turn  the  scales 
against  him.  On  that  day  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  in  vessels 
that  he  himself  had  built  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  won  a 
great  victory  over  the  enemy's  fleet  on  Lake  Erie.     In  the 
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hottest  of  the  engagement  Perry's  flagship  was  shattered 
and  ahnost  every  man  on  board  was  killed  or  injured. 
Nothing  daunted,  the  gallant  commander  sprang  into  a 
small  boat,  and  carrying  his  flag  with  him,  was  rowed 
through  a  terrific  fire  to  another  ship.  The  victory  ^  gave 
the  Americans  control  of  Lake  Erie,  and  compelled 
Proctor  to  abandon  Detroit  and  to  retire  once  more  into 
Canada. 

General  William  Henry  Harrison,  commanding  the  army 
of   the  Northwest,   followed    Proctor  into    Canada   and 
defeated   the   British  and  Indians  on  the  river  Thames,  BatUeofthe 
on  October   5.      Tecumseh,  the  famous   Indian  warrior,  I^*™!f*', 

•^  '  •  '    Tecuniseh 

was  killed  in  this  battle.      The  Americans  retained  con-  killed,  Oct.  5 

trol  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Northwest  during  the  remainder  '^'^ 
of  the  war. 

367.  The    Chesapeake    and   the    Shannon, — The   chief  The 
naval  engagement  of  the  year  was  a  loss  to  America.     On  ^^ 
June  I,  18 1 3,  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake y  Captain  June  1.1813, 
James   Lawrence,  was  captured  just  outside  of  Boston 

harbor  by  the  Shannon. 

368.  Uprising  of  the  Creeks. — The  Creek  Indians, 
dwelling  in  what  is  now  Alabama,  had  been  incited  to  hos- 
tilities by  Tecumseh  and  by  British  and  Spanish  agents. 
On  August  30,  181 3,  the  Creeks,  led  by  a  chief  named 
Weathersford,  massacred  settlers  who  had  fled  to  Fort  FortMims, 
Mims  on  the  Alabama  River.  Of  four  hundred  men,  "*^"^^ 
women,  and  children,  only  about  twenty  escaped.  The 
Indians  then  scoured  the  country  and  killed  every  white 

person  they  could  find.    Mixed  bands  of  militia  and  friendly 

^  Perry  announced  his  victory  to  General  Harrison  in  a  brief  note  :  "  Dear 
General  :  We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours.  Two  ships,  two  brigs, 
one  schooner,  and  one  sloop.  Yours  with  great  respect  and  esteem,  O.  H. 
Perry.*' 
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Indians  avenged  these  outrages,  defeating  the  Creeks  in 
battle  and  refusing  to  give  quarter. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  to  strike  the  Creeks  a  deci- 
sive blow.  On  March  27,  18 14,  General  Andrew  Jackson, 
with  a  force  of  Tennessee  militia,  fell  upon  the  fortified 
camp  of  the  Indians,  at  Horseshoe  Bend,  on  the  Talla- 
poosa River,  in  Alabama.  He  inflicted  upon  them  such 
heavy  loss  that  they  made  peace,  surrendering  a  large 
portion  of  their  territory. 

369.  Third  Unsuccessful  Invasion  of  Canada.  —  General 
Jacob  Brown,  in  command  of  the  army  on  Lake  Ontario, 
crossed  the  Niagara  River,  and  engaged  the  enemy  under 
General  Riall  on  July  5,  18 14,  at  Chippewa  River,  and  on 
July  25,  at  Lundy's  Lane.  Winfield  Scott  again  distin- 
guished himself  for  gallantry  in  these  battles.  The 
Americans  remained  in  Canada  for  some  months,  but 
retired  on  the  approach  of  winter,  having  gained  no 
advantage  by  the  invasion. 

370.  Capture  of  Washington.  —  In  August,  18 14,  a 
British  force  commanded  by  General  Ross  entered  Chesa- 
peake Bay  under  protection  of  a  strong  fleet.  A  detach- 
ment of  about  four  thousand  men  landed  and  marched 
fifty  miles  across  the  country  to  Washington,  which  was  in 
a  defenseless  condition.  The  President  and  his  cabinet 
fled. 

The  British  entered  Washington  on  August  24,  18 14. 
The  President's  house,  the  Capitol,  and  most  of  the  other 
public  buildings  were  destroyed.  The  British  then  made 
their  way  back  to  the  fleet.  They  stated  that  they  burned 
Washington  because  the  Americans  had  burned  the  par- 
liament house  at  York  (Toronto)  and  committed  other 
depredations  in  Canada. 

On  September  12,  18 14,  the  British  army  advanced  to 
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North  Point,  on  the  Patapsco  River,  near  Baltimore,  for 
the  purpose  of  capturing  that  city.  Here  they  were  met 
and  defeated  by  Maryland  troops.  General  Ross  was 
killed.  On  the  next  day  the  enemy's  fleet  attacked  Fort 
McHenry  in  Baltimore  harbor,  continuing  its  bombard- 
ment for  nearly  two  days,  when  it  was  finally  driven  off 
by  the  garrison.  The  gallant  conduct  of  the  Mary  landers 
saved  Baltimore  from  capture.^ 

371.  Operations  on  Lake  Champlain.  — The  emperor  Na-  Great 
poleon  had  been  forced  to  abdicate,  and  the  general  peace  vigorous 
of  Europe  allowed  Great  Britain  to  prosecute  the  war  in  policy. 
America  with  greater  vigor. 

In  September,  18 14,  a  British  army  ten  thousand  strong, 
under  General  Prevost,  marched  from  Canada  into  New  York 
by  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain.  It  was  supported  by  a 
fleet  under  Commodore  Downie.  To  meet  the  enemy,  the 
Americans  had  at  Plattsburg  fifteen  hundred  men  under 
General  Macomb  and  a  naval  force  under  Thomas  Macdon* 
ough.  The  squadrons  met  on  September  1 1  in  a  fiercely  Macdon- 
contested  battle,  and  the  British  fleet  was  forced  to  sur-  ?^^1  c-^* 

'  victory,  Sept. 

render.     On  the  defeat  of  his  fleet  Prevost  hastily  retired,  h,  1814. 

372.  Battle  of  New  Orleans.  —  Another  British  army 
landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  its 
ranks  marched  many  of  the  veterans  who  had  served  in 

the  European  wars.    To  defend   New  Orleans,  General  Andrew 
Andrew  Jackson  had  seven  thousand  men,  mostly  militia,  Ne^^^nsi 
hastily  brought  together.     Eight  thousand  trained  soldiers  Jan.  8, 18x5. 
attacked  General  Jackson's  fortified  lines  near  New  Orleans 

^  The  attack  npon  Baltimore  furnished  Francis  Scott  Key  the  occasion  for 
writing  ^'The  Star-spangled  Banner."  Key  had  gone  to  a  British  frigate  to 
secure  the  release  of  a  friend  who  had  been  captured.  He  was  detained  on 
the  vessel  against  his  will  during  the  night  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Mc- 
Henry. His  delight  on  the  next  morning  that  the  stars  and  stripes  still  floated 
OTer  the  fort  inspired  the  stirring  words  of  this  popular  national  hymn. 
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on  January  8,  181 5,  and  were  repulsed.  The  American 
loss  was  only  seventy-one  men,  that  of  the  British,  two 
thousand.  The  British  commander,  General  Pakenham, 
was  killed. 

373.  Treaty  of  Peace.  —  The  great  victory  of  New  Or- 
leans was  won  after  peace  had  been  made.  A  treaty  had 
been  signed  at  Ghent,  in  Belgium,  on  December  24,  18 14; 
but  as  only  sailing  vessels  then  crossed  the  ocean,  and 
about  six  weeks  were  required  for  the  voyage,  news  of  the 
peace  did  not  reach  America  until  February,  1815. 

The  ending  of  the  war  caused  great  rejoicing  everywhere. 
From  a  military  point  of  view  it  had  not  been  brilliant,  and 
for  financial  reasons  it  had  come  to  an  end  most  oppor- 
tunely. The  government  had  become  almost  bankrupt, 
and  nearly  every  bank  out  of  New  England  had  suspended 
specie  payments.  The  people  had  resorted  to  a  currency 
of  paper  issued  by  towns,  "wild-cat"  banks,  and  even 
individuals. 

Not  one  of  the  principles  for  which  war  had  been  de- 
clared was  settled  by  the  treaty,  yet  they  were  all  gained 
by  the  war.  America  had  shown  that  she  would  support 
her  claims  with  force,  and  foreign  powers  have  never  again 
assaulted  her  commerce.  The  world  at  large  gained  even 
more  by  the  war ;  as  its  consequence,  the  broad  principles 
of  international  law  which  settle  the  rights  of  nations  on 
the  sea  were  firmly  fixed. 

374.  The  Hartford  Convention.  —  Although  some  of  the 
bravest  soldiers  and  seamen  had  volunteered  from  New 
England,  the  opposition  of  that  section  to  the  war  con- 
tinued to  the  end.  A  convention,  to  which  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  invited  the  other  New  England  states, 
met  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  December  15,  18 14,  and 
remained  in  session  until  January   5,  18 15.     Massachu 
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setts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  sent  delegates  to  the 
convention,  which  was  attended  also  by  representatives 
from  some  of  the  communities  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont.  The  sessions  were  secret,  and  little  of  the  pro- 
ceedings has  been  made  known. 

The  published  report  proposed  some  amendments  to  Proceedings 
the  Constitution,  and  made  several  demands  on  Coneress :  °^  h*'^^"* 

,  ,  o  /    convenaon. 

justified  secession  as  a  remedy  for  an  uncongenial  union, 
but  one  that  should  not  be  resorted  to  except  when 
absolutely  necessary;  and  affirmed  the  principles  of  the 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions.  The  convention  ad- 
journed, to  meet  again  in  June  if  its  plans  were  not  com- 
plied with  or  if  peace  were  not  declared.  As  news  of 
peace  reached  America  before  the  time  set  for  the  second 
meeting,  the  convention  did  not  come  together  again.  The 
Democrats  openly  charged  that  the  object  of  the  conven- 
tion was  disunion.  The  Federalist  party,  whose  leaders  p^^^^^ 
had  advocated  the  convention,  was  ruined.  party. 

375.  War  with  Algiers.  —  Not  satisfied  with  the  tribute 
paid  him,  and  taking  advantage  of  our  war  with  Great 
Britain,  the  Dey  of  Algiers  had  begun  to  prey  upon  our 
commerce.  Soon  after  hostilities  with  Great  Britain  had 
ceased,  Commodore  Decatur  with  a  strong  American  fleet  Decatur, 
was  ordered  to  Algiers.  He  frightened  the  Dey  into  a  '^'^ 
peace  which  relieved  the  United  States  of  paying  tribute 

for  the  future. 

376.  The  Finances.  —  The  war  over,  Congress  imme- 
diately gave  attention  to  the  finances,  and  in  18 16  estab- 
lished a  new  national  bank,  to  continue  twenty  years.  Anew 
Other  vigorous  steps  were  taken  by  the  administration  to  ^^ 
inspire  confidence  in  the  government.    The  banks  resumed 
specie  payments  and  public  credit  was  quickly  restored  to 

its  former  healthy  condition. 
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377.  Admission  of  Indiana.  —  In  18 17  Indiana,  a  free- 
labor  state,  became  a  member  of  the  Union.  It  was  the 
second  state  to  be  organized  from  the  Northwest  Territory, 
and  the  nineteenth  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 

378.  Presidential  Election.  —  In  the  election  of  18 16  the 
Republicans  (Democrats)  elected  their  candidates,  James 
Monroe,  of  Virginia,  President,  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins, 
of  New  York,  Vice  President.  The  Federalist  party,  ruined 
by  its  opposition  to  the  war,  carried  only  three  states. 
After  this  election  it  ceased  to  be  a  national  party. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE  UNITED  STATES  IN    1817 

379.  Population  and  Boundaries.  —  In  the  thirty  years 
following  the  framing  of  the  Constitution,  great  progress 
had  been  made.  The  population  had  increased  from  four 
million  to  nearly  ten  million.  The  western  boundary  was 
no  longer  the  Mississippi,  but  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
and  even  the  Oregon  country  beyond  was  claimed  by  the 
United  States.    Yet  our  area  was  much  smaller  than  now. 

Florida  still  belonged  to  Spain.    Texas,  though  the  United  The  Spanish 
States  held  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  was  ^^^^^^^ 
claimed  and  occupied  by  Spain.    All  of  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, Nevada,  California,  Utah,  and  portions  of  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma  were  Spanish  territory. 

In  18 1 7  the  Union  consisted  of  nineteen  states  and  five 
territories.  The  states  which  had  been  added  to  the 
original  thirteen  were  Vermont,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Ohio,  Louisiana,  and  Indiana.  The  five  territories  were 
Mississippi,^  Michigan,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Alabama. 

380.  Movement  to  the  West.  —  Great  numbers  of  emi-  The  tide  of 
grants  were  attracted  to  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Mississippi  «™is™**®°* 
valley.      Singly  or  in  families  they  left  their  homes  and 
formed  traveling  parties  on  the  great  thoroughfares  to  the 

West.  Men  on  foot,  men  on  horseback,  wagons  and  carts 
loaded  with  household  goods,  women  and  children  trudging 
along  by  the  side  of  overburdened  wagons,  herds  of  cattle, 

^  Mississippi  was  admitted  before  the  year  was  oyer. 
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and  droves  of  hogs,  presented  a  scene  that  could  be  wit- 
nessed almost  any  day  on  the  dusty  highways. 

Once  over  the  mountains,  the  emigrant  floated  down 
rivers  by  means  of  a  flat-bottom  boat  or  barge.  Selecting 
some  favored  spot,  he  built  his  log  cabin  and  made  it  his 
home  until  later  times  brought  better  comforts.  Towns 
sprang  up  quickly,  and  as  quickly  became  cities.  The 
The  «  Far  "  Far  West,"  which  was  at  Pittsburg  in  Washington's  time, 
" '  had  moved  in  Monroe's  time  to  St.  Louis ;  yet  the  Indians 

still  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  region  about  the  Great 
Lakes  and  much  of  the  extreme  South. 

381.  The  Seaboard  States.  —  Meanwhile  the  population 
of  the  seaboard  states  had  steadily  increased.  Though 
the  migration  to  the  West  was  made  at  the  expense  of 
these  states,  yet  it  was  more  than  offset  by  the  natural 
increase  and  by  immigrants  from  almost  every  country 

Census  of      of  Europe.    When  the  census  was  taken  in  1820,  it  was 

'^*^  shown  that  New  York,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massa- 

chusetts were,  in  the  order  named,  the  most  populous  states, 
and  that  their  combined  population  exceeded  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  the  United  States  when  Washington 

North  grows   was  inaugurated.    The  North  had  become  more  populous 

'^°''«^-  than  the  South. 

382.  The  Steamboat,  the  Turnpike,  and  the  Stagecoach.  — 
Though  ten  years  had  passed  since  Fulton  made  his  first 
voyage  up  the  Hudson  in  the  Clermont^  yet  steam  naviga- 
tion was  unknown  except  on  rivers  and  near  the  coast.    A 

The  steamboat  had  just  made  a  voyage  from   New  York  to 

8^eam  Norfolk — a  feat  that  was  considered  marvelous  and  gave 

hope  that  steam  might  prove  useful  for  ocean  service.^ 

^  In  1819,  two  years  after  this  period,  the  steamer  Savannflh  made  a  yoy* 
age  across  the  ocean  from  Savannah  to  Liverpool,  England.  Thence  it 
proceeded  to  St.  Petersburg,   Russia.     The  little  vessel,  the  first  to   cross 
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Even  on  the  Great  Lakes  there  was  not  a  single  vessel 
propelled  by  steam. 

Much  attention  had  been  given  to  internal  improve- 
ments. State  governments  and  corporations  had  built 
roads  and  canals.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  there 
were  broad,  level  turnpikes  and  good  bridges.  Often  a  The 
journey  was  mad«  partly  by  steamer  and  partly  by  stage,  '"^p** 
One  could  go  from  Boston  to  New  York  in  two  days, 
and  from  New  York  to  Charleston  in  about  ten  days. 
Neither  coach  nor  steamboat  carried  freight.  Corporations, 
similar  to  the  express  companies  of  our  day,  hauled  fpier- 
chandise  for  the  public.  For  this  purpose  they  used 
sloops  on  the  rivers  and  along  the  coast^  and  wagons  in 
the  interior. 

383.  The  Post-offlce.  —  Post-offices  had  increased  from  Thep' 
seventy-five    to    thousands.       Postage   was   still   charged  **" 
according  to  distance ;  the 
rate  for  a  letter,  written 
on  a  single  sheet  of  paper, 
graded  from  six  cents  for 
distances  of  thirty  miles 
or  less  to  twenty-five  cents 
for  distances  greater  than    . 
four  hundred  miles.    For 
every  extra  sheet  the  fee 
was  charged  again.     As 
the  letter  was  not  inclosed 

in  an  envelope,  but  merely  ~~  -=--— 

secured   by  sealing   wax,  Letter-car rfer  or  iBia 

the   number  of   sheets   could   be   easily  counted   by  the 
postmaster. 


Ibe  oceaD  by  the  a 


s  regarded  with  gte»t  curiosity  in  Europe, 
uule  tegular  vt^agei  acron 
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Postage  stamps  were  not  yet  used.  There  was  not  a 
postal  route  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  it  took  almost 
a  month  for  mail  to  go  from  Washington  to  New  Orleana 
Nor  was  the  transportation  of  the  mails  altogether  safe 
even  in  the  older  communities.  On  the  route  between 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  robbers  frequently  "  held  up  " 
the  stagecoach  and  rifled  the  mail  pouch. 

384.  Money  and  Banks.  —  Gold  and  silver  were  too 
scarce  to  meet  the  demands  of  trade,  so  states  chartered 
banks  with  power  to  issue  notes.  These  notes  passed  as 
mopf y.  So  many  state  banks  were  established  that,  from 
the  three  banks  of  which  the  country  could  boast  when 
Washington  became  President,  the  number  had  increased 
to  almost  three  hundred.  Pennsylvania  chartered  forty- 
one  under  a  single  act. 

It  was  an  era  of  speculation.  The  opening  of  new 
lands  and  the  starting  of  so  many  new  enterprises  seemed 
to  affect  almost  all  with  a  feverish  desire  for  gain.  There 
was  such  demand  for  money  to  be  used  in  speculation  that 
the  state  banks  issued  a  great  many  more  notes  than  they 
could  possibly  redeem  in  gold  or  silver.  The  more  reck- 
less banks  became  known  as  "  wild-cat  *'  banks. 

385.  Prisons.  —  The  prisons  continued  to  be  loathsome, 
disease-breeding  places,  but  the  work  of  prison  reform  had 
begun.  Some  of  the  states  had  adopted  the  penitentiary 
system.  Punishment  was  less  severe.  The  death  penalty 
was  inflicted  only  for  such  crimes  as  are  to-day  considered 
capital  offenses.  Public  opinion  was  fast  condemning  the 
stocks,  the  whipping-post,  cropping,  and  branding.  Per- 
sons were  rarely  imprisoned  for  debt. 

386.  Manufactures.  — The  manufacturing  industry,  which 
in  Washington's  time  amounted  to  practically  nothing, 
had  become  important     This  progress  was  due  partly 
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to  the  fact  that  the  tariff  on  foreign  goods  served  as  a  Cause, 
protection  to  our  infant  industries,  partly  to  trade  restric- 
tions preceding  the  War  of  18 12,  and  partly  to  the  war 
itself  which  had  turned  the  attention  of  many  rich  men 
from  commerce  to  manufactures. 

Yet  this  great  industry  did  not  grow  without  opposition. 
There  was  still  much  prejudice  against  the  factory  system ; 
statesmen  could  be  found  who  asserted  that  America 
should  "  keep  her  workshops  in  Europe."  It  was  argued 
that,  with  so  much  land  needing  settlement,  people  should 
not  be  crowded  into  unwholesome  mills  ;  that  they  should 
enjoy  the  open  sky  and  broad  fields  rather  than  be  sub- 
jected to  the  demoralizing  influence  of  towns.  Neverthe- 
less, the  manufacturers  had  grown  so  strong  that  they 
were  beginning  to  demand  of  Congress  the  enactment 
of  laws  in  their  interest.    (See  note,  page  277.) 

Manufacturing  in  the  household  had  not  ceased.  Many, 
thousands  of  families  still  did  their  own  spinning  and 
weaving.  Perhaps  two  thirds  of  the  clothing,  table  and 
bed  linen,  blankets,  quilts,  soap,  and  candles  used  in  the 
interior  were  made  at  home. 

387.  The  Cotton  Gin.     Slavery  and  the  Tariff.  —  All  of  Emandpa- 
the  original  states  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  had  ^^^^^o^ 
passed  laws  which  gave  the  slaves  their  freedom.     The 
line  between  the  free  and  slave  states  had  moved  westward 
along  the  Ohio.     In  1805  Indiana  Territory,  then  embrac- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory,  peti- 
tioned Congress  to  allow  it  to  hold  slaves,  but  Congress 
refused    to  change   the   ordinance   of    1787    prohibiting 
African  slavery  in  the  region  north  of  the  Ohio.    (See 
Sec.  296.)    On  the  other  hand,  slavery  was  legalized  in  all  Slavery  legal 
the  states  south  of  the  Ohio,  in  Louisiana,  and  in  Mis-  ^'^  *^®  s^"**"* 
souri  Territory. 
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Perhaps  no  invention  has  had  greater  influence  on  the 
political  history  of  America  than  Whitney's  cotton  gin. 
When  it  was  made,  in  1793,  very  little  cotton  was  being 
produced.  Up  to  that  time  slavery  had  not  gained  such  a 
hold  as  to  forbid  the  hope  of  many  persons,  both  North 
and  South,  that  it  would  soon  pass  away.  But  the  rapid 
separation  of  the  seed  from  the  fiber,  which  the  gin  accom- 
plished, made  cotton  so  profitable  that  it  soon  became  the 
chief  product  of  the  South. 

The  result  was  that,  prior  to  the  prohibition,  in  1808,  of 
the  importation  of  slaves,  great  numbers  were  brought  to 
the  Southern  plantations.  The  Southern  people  believed 
that  they  were  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 
Many  of  the  cotton  manufacturers  shared  in  this  belief, 
and  hence  the  influence  of  a  large  class  at  the  North  was 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  slavery. 

Through  cotton  the  South  was  brought  into  close  com- 
mercial relations  with  Great  Britain.  Much  of  the  product 
was  exported  to  that  kingdom,  and  the  Southern  people 
naturally  opposed  a  high  tariff  —  that  is,  a  high  tax  laid 
on  imported  goods,  which  would  thus  increase  their  cost  in 
this  country. 

388.  Newspapers.  —  The  newspapers  of  this  period  were 
an  improvement  upon  the  little  sheets  that  told  of  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis.  There  were,  perhaps,  more  news- 
papers in  Atnerica  than  in  any  other  country.  Not  a  few 
were  dailies.  The  reading  matter  consisted  generally  of 
items  of  local  interest,  brief  summaries  of  the  proceedings 
of  Congress,  essays  on  public  questions,  and  foreign  news 
taken  from  European  newspapers  six  weeks  old. 

389.  The  Schools.  —  The  public  school,  as  we  know  it, 
was  not  generally  in  existence.  Free  education  was  usually 
offered  only  to  the  poor,  and  many  parents  regarded  it  as 
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an  invitation  to  place  their  children  in  the  pauper  class; 
hence,  education  of  the  poor  had  made  little  progress. 

Parents  who  could  afford  to  do  so,  sent  their  children  to 
private  schools  or  academies,  many  of  which  were  well 
conducted.  Colleges  had  been  established  in  almost  every 
state. 

390.  Life  In  the  Cities.  —  According  to  the  census  of  Popuiatioa 
1820,  New  York  city  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  inhabitants.  Philadelphia  came  next  with  a 
population  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  Balti- 
more had  outstripped  Boston,  the  former  having  about 
sixty-five  thousand  and  the  latter  about  forty-five  thousand. 

The  condition  of  the  cities  had  greatly  improved  since  Domestic 
Washington's  time.    The  streets  were  better  paved  and  ^°^***®'**' 
better  lighted,  and  the  buildings  were  more  convenient. 
Though  oil  lamps  could  be  seen  now  and  then,  yet  the 
houses  were  commonly  lighted  with  candles.     Gas  had  not 
come  into  use.    Wood  was  still  used  almost  universally  as 
fuel  in  the  house,  for  the  value  of  coal  for  this  purpose  was 
not  fully  appreciated.     Social  life  had  grown  gayer  and  Amusements 
had  cast  aside  the  sedate  amusements  of  colonial  and  rev- 
olutionary days.     The  quilting  party  and  spinning  match 
were  still  rural  pastimes,  though  looked  upon  as  old-fash- 
ioned in  the  cities,  where  balls  and  dances  were  numerous 
and  well  attended,  and  where  the  theater  was  now  in  high 
favor. 

The  change  in  dress  had  been  great  also.  The  three-  Dress, 
cornered  hat  of  the  Revolution  was  no  more.  In  its  stead 
the  man  wore  a  high  stiff  hat.  The  coat  which  suited  all 
occasions  was  very  similar  to  the  evening  coat  of  the 
present  time.  Trousers  reaching  below  the  ankles  had 
taken  the  place  of  knee  breeches,  and  high  boots  had 
supplanted  pointed  shoes  and  buckles. 
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Women  no  longer  followed  the  fashions  of  colonial 
dames.  The  lofty  headdress  and  wide  skirt  and  hoop  had 
been  discarded  for  the  Grecian  coil  and  the  narrow  empire 
gown.  But  the  belles  of  that  day  were  no  less  fond  of 
brilliant  colors  and  fine  clothes  than  were  their  grand- 
mothers. A  writer  of  the  period  states  that  "  French  silks 
and  Canton  crapes  are  profusely  worn  even  by  the  moder- 
ately gay,  and  female  dress  is  sometimes  as  splendid  and 
sometimes  as  ridiculous  in  New  York  as  in  London." 

391.  The  American.  —  Men  who  had  seen  the  country 
grow  from  a  few  feeble  colonies  to  a  republic  respected  by 
the  world,  were  still  alive.  It  was  their  reward  in  their 
declining  years  to  see  how  well  they  had  builded.  The 
future  seemed  boundless  in  its  possibilities.  And  the 
American  had  confidence  in  his  country  and  in  himself. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    JAMES.  MONROE 
(FIFTH   PRESIDENT,  TWO  TERMS,   1817-1835) 

392.  Hev  States.  —  Missis- 
tippi  was  admitted  in  1817, 
Illinois  in  1818,  and  Alabama 
in  1819,  making  the  total 
number  oE  states  twenty-two. 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  per- 
mitted slavery,  while  Illinois 
prohibited  it 

393.  Financial  Panic  of  1818. 
Opposition  to  the  National  Bank. 
—  Many  causes,  among  which 
speculation  was  greatest, 
brought  on  a  panic  in  1818 
which  lasted  through  1820. 
Everywhere  great  distress  was 
felt  Business  failures  fol- 
lowed rapidly,  one  upon 
another,  and  many  banks  were 
ruined. 

In  the  minds  of  many  people 
36g 
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The  bank       the  chicf  blame  for  the  panic  rested  upon  the  national  bank, 

blamed.         whose  pressure  upon  the  state  banks  for  money  borrowed 

from  it  caused  the  state  banks  to  press,  in  turn,  the  people 

to  whom  they  had  made  loans.    With  the  return  of  better 

times,  feeling  against  the  bank  diminished. 

394.  The  First  Seminole  or  Florida  War.  —  Florida 
belonged  to  Spain.  A  large  class  of  the  population  was 
a  mixture  of  Seminole  Indians,  Creeks  who  had  gone 
among  them  after  the  battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend,  and  run- 
away slaves.  These  people  formed  bands  that  frequently 
ravaged  the  southern  borders  of  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
Many  collisions  occurred  between  the  white  settlers  and 
their  treacherous  foes,  but  the  marauders  usually  succeeded 
in  retiring  into  Florida  after  doing  their  work  of  robbery 
and  death. 

Andrew  In  1818  the  government  ordered  General  Andrew  Jack- 

Fioxi^'^1818.  ^^^  ^^  move  against  the  outlaws.  With  a  force  of  regu- 
lars and  militia  he  followed  them  into  Florida,  but  the  red 
men  and  their  black  allies  escaped  by  hiding  in  swamps. 
Jackson,  believing  that  the  Spaniards  were  in  league  with 
the  Indians,  seized  the  Spanish  towns  of  St.  Marks  and 
Pensacola ;  and,  moreover,  caused  to  be  executed  two  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain,  who  had  been  convicted  by  court 
martial  of  having  aided  the  Indians. 

395.  Fixing  Boundaries ;  Acquisition  of  Florida. — It  was 
feared  that  General  Jackson's  conduct  would  involve  the 
country  in  war  with  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  and  efforts 
were  made  in  Congress  to  censure  him.  The  general 
defended  his  course  on  the  ground  that  the  public  safety 
demanded  it,  and  Congress  sustained  him.  Fortunately 
war  did  not  follow.  On  the  contrary,  treaties  of  great 
importance  were  soon  made  with  Great  Britain  and  Spain. 

Boundaries.        By  the  treaty  made  with  Great  Britain  in  1818,  the 
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boundary  between  the  territory  of  the  United  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi  (the  Louisiana  purchase)  and  the  Brit- 
ish possessions  in  Canada,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  to  be  the  49th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. Both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  claimed 
the  Oregon  country,  and  decision  as  to  the  boundary  west  The  Oregon 
of  the  mountains  was  postponed.  Meantime,  people  of  ^^"'^*^' 
both  nations  might  occupy  the  disputed  territory  for  a 
period  of  ten  years. 

By  the  treaty  made  with  Spain  in  18 19,  Florida  was  sold  Purchase  of 
to  the  United  States.  The  price  paid  to  Spain  was  five  Florida.  1819 
million  dollars.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Spanish  provinces 
west  of  the  Mississippi  was  agreed  upon,  and  Spain's 
claim  to  the  Oregon  country  was  surrendered  to  the 
United  States.  In  return,  the  United  States  gave  up  its 
claim  to  Texas. 

396.    The  Question  of  Slavery  in  Missouri  Territory.  — 
The  election  of  Monroe  was  followed  .by  a  time  so  free 
from  political  strife  that  it  has  been  called  the  "era  of  The  era  of 
good  feeling."    Yet  this  period  of  tranquillity  was  soon  ^°°    ®*  "'' 
broken  by  the  question  whether  Missouri  Territory  should 
become  a  state  with  or  without  slavery.  . 

Slavery  had  been  accepted  by  all  America  early  in  the  Slavery, 
colonial  period.  Yet  from  the  very  first  it  was  deplored 
by  leading  colonists,  and  as  time  passed,  protest  upon 
protest  against  the  system  went  to  the  king,  especially 
from  the  Southern  colonies  where  slaves  were  more  numer- 
ous. But  these  protests  were  vain,  for  the  king  himself, 
as  well  as  his  subjects  in  England,  were  growing  rich  from 
the  slave  trade.     (See  Sec.  205.) 

Shipowners  of  the  North  also  engaged  extensively  in  the 
traffic.     Down  to  the  very  time  when  the  importation  of 
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slaves  was  prohibited,  they  continued  to  bring  negroes  from 
Africa  to  the  South.     Great  Britain  and  the  North  "each 

* 

had  a  hand  in  the  establishing  of  negro  slavery."  ^ 

The  controversy  about  Missouri  was  due  to  the  struggle 
between  the  sections  for  control  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. The  movement  of  the  abolitionists  against  the 
slavery  system  had  not  begun.  In  the  making  of  new 
states,  free-labor  and  slaveholding  states  had  been  ad- 
mitted almost  alternately ;  so  that,  of  the  twenty-two 
states  composing  the  Union,  eleven  now  had  free-labor  and 
eleven  permitted  slavery.  Northerners  did  not  want  the 
vast  Louisiana  purchase  opened  to  slavery,  for  the  for- 
mation of  new  slaveholding  states  would  give  the  South 
control  of  the  Senate.  Southerners  desired  to  carry 
their  slaves  with  them  when  they  sought  homes  in  new 
lands  and  wished  to  preserve  the  strength  of  their  section 
in  the  Union. 

It  was  natural  that  the  interests  of  the  North  and  South 
should  conflict.  What  suited  one  section  did  not  suit  the 
other,  and  therefore  each  desired  to  have  control  of  the 
government.  The  two  sections  differed  also  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  principles  of  our  government.  The  North 
generally  believed  in  a  liberal  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, while  the  South  generally  clung  to  the  doctrine  that 
the  Federal  government  had  only  such  powers  as  are 
expressly  granted  in  the  Constitution.  This  difference 
of  opinion  came  out  very  strongly  in  the  controversy 
over  Missouri,  the  North  asserting,  and  the  South  deny- 
ing, that  Congress  had  power  to  restrict  slavery  in  the 
public  domain. 

1  Rhodes's  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  Vol.  I,  p.  379,  In  order  to 
avoid  the  loss  that  would  ensue  from  the  emancipation  laws  of  their  states, 
many  Northern  slaveholders  sold  their  slaves  to  the  South.  See  Stephens^s 
•*  War  between  the  States,"  Vol.  XI,  p.  102,  etc. 
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Slaves  were  numerous  in  Missouri,  and  the  people  of 
that  territory  wished  to  continue  holding  them  when  Mis- 
souri should  become  a  state.  When  Missouri  applied  for 
admission  into  the  Union,  in  18 19,  the  question  of  slavery 
caused  angry  debate  in  Congress  and  a  bitter  feeling 
throughout  the  whole  country.  Many  feared  the  Union 
would  crumble  to  pieces. 

While  excitement  was  at  its  height,  Maine,  with  the 
consent  of  Massachusetts,  of  which  it  had  previously 
formed  a  part,  applied  for  admission  as  a  separate  state. 
As  Maine  would  be  a  free-labor  state,  the  Southerners 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  admitted  unless,  to  preserve  the 
balance,  Missouri  were  admitted  with  slavery.  So  the 
"Missouri  Compromise,"  proposed  by  Senator  Jesse  B. 
Thomas  of  Illinois,  was  agreed  upon  (1820).  The  com- 
promise allowed  Missouri  to  come  in  as  a  state  with  slaves, 
but  prohibited  slavery  elsewhere  in  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase north  of  latitude  36'  30,"  which  is  the  southern 
boundary  of  Missouri,^  The  "  Missouri  Compromise,"  so 
famous  in  our  history,  stood  for  many  years,  though,  like 
most  compromises,  it  gave  satisfaction  to  neither  side. 

The  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  lying  between 
Louisiana  and  Missouri  had  already  been  organized  as 
Arkansas  Territory. 

397.  Monroe  Reelected.  —  In  1820  Monroe  and  Tomp- 
kins were  reelected,  practically  without  opposition. 

398.  The  Monroe  Doctrine.  —  Mexico  and  some  of  the 


1  Neither  Maine  nor  Missouri  was  admitted  under  the  Compromise  Act 
Maine,  which  had  already  adopted  a  constitution,  was  admitted  under  a  sepa- 
rate act  in  1820.  When  Missouri  adopted  a  constitution,  some  of  its  pro- 
Tisions  regarding  the  negro  were  objected  to  by  the  North,  and  sectional  strife 
broke  out  afresh  in  Congress.  Then  it  was  that  Henry  Gay  of  Kentucky 
secured  a  second  compromise  which  admitted  Missouri  under  a  new  act  in 
1821. 
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provinces  of    South  America  had   revolted  against  the  The  South 
authority  of  Spain  and  set  up  governments  of  their  own.  Aroencan 
The  United  States  sympathized  with  them  in  their  struggle  become 
for  liberty,  and  in  1822  recognized  their  independence.  "P"^"^* 
The  rulers  of  continental  Europe  were  alarmed  at  the  European 
growth  of  repubUcanism  in  both  the  Old  World  and  the  Slspiew^ 
New,  and  it  was  believed  in  the  United  States  that  they 
would  help  Spain  recover  her  late  American  provinces. 

Russia  also  planned  to  acquire  more  American  territory.  Russia  wants 
Possessed  already  of  what  is  now  known  as  Alaska,  the  T^^^^^ 
Czar  laid  claim  to  the  Oregon  country  and  even  planted  a 
colony  on  the  California  coast. 

American  statesmanship  had  always  regarded  the  exten-  The  United 
sion  of  European  power  on  the  Western  continent  as  dan-  ^^*ok«dza-** 
gerous  to  the  safety  and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  tion  in 
United  States.     Conforming  to  this  American  view,  Mon-  E™ropean'^ 
roe,  in  1823,  gave  notice  to  the  world  in  a  message  to  Con-  powers, 
gress  that  thenceforth  the  American  continents  would  not 
be  open  to  colonization  by  any  European  power.     In  the 
same  message  the  President  further  declared  that  the 
United  States  would  not  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
any  European  state,  and  that  no  European  state  might 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  American  govern- 
ment    Such  was  the  origin  of  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine." 

Its  effect  was  immediate.  Russia  abandoned  its  purpose 
of  gaining  American  territory,  and  never  again  did  Spain 
get  a  foothold  on  continental  America.  The  principles  of 
the  "  Monroe  Doctrine  "  have  become  a  part  of  the  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

399.  Lafayette's   Visit.  —  Marquis   de    Lafayette,   the  The  coun- 
French  nobleman  who  served  so  gallantly  in  Washington's  j^j^isa?' 
army,  came  to  America  to  see  once  more  the  land  he  had 
aided  in  liberating.     He  was  the  country's  guest  and  visited 
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every  state.    Cities,  villages,  and  bamlets  which  had  the 
honor  of  receiving  him  showered  upon  the  hero  warm 
greetings  and  enthusiastic  attentions. 
Better  com-        4oo>  Internal  Improvemeats.  —  As  the  West  became  more 
municatioii.    gud  more  populous,  the  desire  had  grown  for  better  com- 
munication between  the  At- 
lantic states  and  the  states 
beyond     the     Alleghanies. 
States  and  private  corpora- 
rftoS°°  ''°"^  ^^^  """^^  ^^  building 

iinprove>  tumpikes  and  bridges,   yet 

"■^'^  the  question  naturally  arose 

whether  the  general,  govern- 
ment should  aid  in  their  con- 
struction. By  the  time  of 
Monroe  this  question  bad 
become  one  of  the  leading 

TheNaHooal  (Fiomiponnit  about  iSaj.)  The  most  noteworthy  in- 

^'"^  stance    of    Federal   aid  for 

internal   improvements   was   in   the   construction   of    the 

Cumberland  or  National  Road  from  Cumberland  on  the 

Potomac  to  Wheeling  on  the  Ohio.     This  road  was  later 

extended  by  Congress  to  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  farther 

westward  by  states.    With  the  coming  of  railroads,  internal 

improvements  by  the  general  government  ceased  to  be  an 

issue. 

Thetariff  401.  Tflilfi  of  1824 — Fltst  Protective  Tariff . — The  first 

adds  to         protective  tariff — that  is,  a  tax  placed  upon  foreign  goods  for 

difierences.     the  avowed  purpose  of  protecting  American  industries  — 

was  laid  by  Congress  in  1824,    Up  to  this  time  all  tariffs 

had  been  for  revenue  only.     The  tariff  of  1824  was  laid 

especially  to  protect  manufactured  goods  and  such  mate- 
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rials  as  iron,  lead,  wool,  and  hemp.  This  benefited  the 
Middle  states  and  the  West,  which  were  consequently  in 
favor  of  it  New  England,  whose  ships  sailed  every  sea, 
and  the  South,  whose  crops  were  sold  in  foreign  lands, 
opposed  it ;  in  South  Carolina  there  was  a  feeling  in  favor 
of  nullifying  the  law.* 


Route  of  the  National  Road. 


402.  Presidential  Election. — At  the  election  in  1824 
there  were  four  candidates  for  the  Presidency.  All  were 
Republicans  (Democrats).  When  the  electoral  vote  was 
counted  it  was  found  that  Andrew  Jackson  had  received 
99  votes;  John  Quincy  Adams,  84 ;  William  H.  Crawford, 
41;  and  Henry  Clay,  37.  Though  Jackson  led  the  others, 
he  had  not  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast ;  it  there- 
fore became  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 

^  Tbe  argument  of  the  protectionists  was  that  protection  is  proper  because 
it  develops  home  resources,  builds  up  home  industries,  and  creates  a  home 
market ;  by  diversifying  industry  it  prevents  the  people  from  remaining  wholly 
agricultural ;  it  enriches  the  country  in  general  and  makes  it  truly  independ- 
ent of  the  world.  The  anti-protectionists  argued  that  the  laying  of  taxes  for 
the  benefit  of  certain  industries  is  wrong,  because  by  raising  the  prices  of 
favored  articles  it  takes  money  from  the  pockets  of  one  set  of  people  and  puts 
it  into  those  of  another  ;  it  creates  monopolies,  and  by  shutting  out  foreign 
trade  it  injures  the  men  engaged  in  commerce  and  shipping,  and  prostrates 
the  agriculturists  who  depend  upon  the  foreign  market  both  for  sale  of  their 
products  and  the  purchase  of  their  supplies  ;  it  is  unconstitutional,  since  the 
power  to  tax  imports,  given  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution,  is  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  raising  revenues. 
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Adams  and  choosc  a  President,  and  John  Quincy  Adams  was  elected. 
John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina,  having  received  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes  cast  for  the  Vice  Presidency, 
succeeded  to  that  office. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  JOHN  QOINCY  ADAMS 
(SIXTH   PRESIDENT,  ONE  TERM,   1815-18*9) 

403.  Georgia  and  the  Creek 

Indians.  —  In  1802  Georgia 
relinquished  to  the  United 
States  her  claim  to  territory 
now  in  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi. In  return,  the  United 
States  agreed  to  settle  with 
the  Indians  for  their  lands 
within  the  present  limits  of 
Georgia  as  soon  as  it  could 
be  done  on  peaceable  and 
reasonable  terms,  and  turn  the 
lands  over  to  Georgia.  In  1825 
a  treaty  was  made  at  Indian 
Springs,  Georgia,  between  c 


missioners  of  the  United  States  F^™J,^r3''lr4iL"  h°  ™^™d^^'d"n 

and  the  chiefs  of   the  Lower  H"**"!-    no  ppeiidem  enjoyed  »  wh 

diplomalic  experience;  he  had  filled  w 

Creeks,  as  the  branch  of  the  di«inciionihepo>ition.  of  Mmuieitoi 

Creek  nation  livmg  m  Georgia  Briuin,  and  had  «rv^  as  ™e  of  ih*  ™ 

was  called.     This  treaty  gave  "'^r"HrhlS\i«"i^n'unL,rf  s^ 

to    Georgia    all    of    the    Creek  senator,  aod   Secreury  of  Stale   un. 

,       ,  ,,.,,..  -      ,  Monroe,    Not  did  his  public  letvice  e 

lands  within  the  umits  of  the  wiih  hi.  Pre>ideotiai  lerm,  foi  thoi 

state;   in  return    the.  Creeks  B™^„^™^\T'™rin^^t"e 
were  to  be  givei 
the  Mississippi. 

The  Upper  Creeks,  living  in  hJt^ 
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Alabama,  felt  wronged  by  the  treaty,  and  killed  some  of 
the  chiefs  who  had  signed  it.  In  1826  the  United  States, 
not  regarding  the  treaty  as  made  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  chiefs,  agreed  with  the  Indians  upon  a  second  treaty,  by 
which  the  Creeks  retained  some  of  their  lands  in  Georgia. 

The  Georgia  authorities  refused  to  recognize  the  second 
treaty,  and  set  to  work  to  survey  all  the  Creek  lands  in  the 
state  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  to  white  settlers.  Presi- 
dent Adams  ordered  the  Georgia  authorities  to  stop  the  sur- 
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vey,  and  threatened  to  use  force  to  drive  off  the  surveyors. 
George  M.  Troup,  then  governor  of  Georgia,  responded  to 
the  threat  by  notifying  the  President  that  if  troops  were 
sent  into  the  state,  they  would  be  met  by  a  military  force 
and  treated  as  invaders. 

To  give  a  peaceful  end  to  the  matter,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment made  a  third  treaty  with  the  Creeks,  which,  like 
the  first,  gave  Georgia  all  Creek  lands  within  the  limits 
of  the  state.  Shortly  afterward  the  Creeks  moved  west  of 
the  Mississippi. 


CANALS  AND  RAILROADS  sSi 

404.  The  Erie  Canal.  —  The  Erie  Canal,  connecting  the  Erie  Canai 

waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Atlantic,  was  com-  ^o^^P^etcd, 

1035. 

pleted  in  1825.     The  canal  passes  from  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Hudson  at  a  point  near  Albany,     It  was  constructed  by 
the  state  of  New  York,  eight  years  being  required  for  the 
work.    The  success  of  this  great  undertaking  was  mainly  j^^  ^^^ 
due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton,       ciintoiu 

The  canal  brought  New  York  city  in  close  touch  with 
the  West,  and  its  benefits  were  immediately  felt.  The 
cheapening  of  freight  rates  made  a  marvelous  increase  in  Effect  upon 
the  amount  of  products  exchanged  between  the  East  and  ^^  ^^o"'**^' 
the  West,  The  canal  also  became  a  popular  route  for  the 
emigrant,  as  it  was  an  easier  way  than  the  overland  route 
of  reaching  the  West. 

405,  Railroads.  —  The  first  railroad  in  America  was 
built  in  1809,  and  extended  only  a  short  distance  from 
a  quarry  to  the  Delaware  River.^ 
The  cars  were  drawn  by  horses. 
One  or  two  other  short  railroads, 
using  horse  power  or  sails,  fol- 
lowed, but  it  was  not  until  1829 
that  a  locomotive  was  used  in  Amer-     Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 

ROAD,  1830. 

ica.      It  was  employed  on  a  short 
road  at  Honesdale,  Pennsylvania.     This  locomotive,  how- 
ever, had  been  built  in  England. 

The  first  American  built  locomotive,  the  "  Tom  Thumb,"  First 
was  run  in  1830  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  but  |^™^motive 
it  was  soon  abandoned,  as  it  was  too  small  for  service.  1830. 
The  first  American  built  locomotive  to  be  used  with  prac- 
tical results  was  "  The  Best  Friend,"  which  was  employed 
the  same  year  on  the  South  Carolina  railroad.     This  road, 

1  McMaster*!  "  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  Vol.  V. 
p.  143- 
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when  completed  in    1833   from   Charleston  to  Hamburg, 
South  Carolina,  a  distance  of   136  miles,  was  the  longest 
in  the  world. 

406.  The  Tariff  of  1828. 
"Taiiff  of  Abominations."  — 
In    1828   Congress   passed   a 

protective     tariff,    called    by 
An  Early  Railroad  Train.  ,       „  .t     .„     ,    . ,        . 

many  the      larict  of  Abomi- 
nations," which   raised   the  duties  higher  than  the  tariff 
■Hie  tariff  a     of  1 824  had  done.      By  this  time  the  manufacturing  in- 
j^jje^  dustry  in    New  England   had   outgrown   the  commercial 

interests,  and  that  section  supported  the  high  tariff.     The 
South    alone    opposed   it;     so    that   the   tariff  question 
became  a  sectional  issue. 
The  South  The  South  was  already  wrought  up  by  the  tariff  of  1 824, 

Id  regard  to  aj^j  now  the  legislatures  of  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
Una,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  declared  protection  uncon- 
stitutional. Public  meetings,  grand  juries,  and  commercial 
bodies  joined  with  legislatures  in  protesting.  The  doctrine 
of  states'  rights  was  vigorously  proclaimed.  Some  thought 
nullification,  others  secession,  the  proper  remedy. 

Opposition  was  most  intense  in  South  Carolina,  where 
prominent  leaders  advised  an  appeal  to  arms.     Moderate 
counsels  prevailed,  however,  and  the  legislature,  while 
declaring   that   nullification   was    the    proper   method   of 
resistance,  decided   to   defer   action  until    it  was   known 
whether  Congress  would  give  relief  by  reducing  the  tariff. 
407.   Presidential  Election.  —  In  the  election  of    1S28 
John  Quincy  Adams  and  Andrew  Jackson  were  the  candi- 
jacksonand   dates.     Jacksou  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.     Both 
Calhoun,        candidates  were   Republicans.     Adams  favored  a  liberal 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  heartily  approving  of  in- 
ternal improvements  and  other  measures  opposed  by  the 
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strict  constructionists,  with  whom  Jackson  was  more  in 
sympathy. 

The  supporters  of  Jackson  were  assuming  the  name  of 
Democrats,  a  name  first  given  the  Republicans  in  derision. 
The  Adams  men  called  themselves  National  Republicans. 

The  question  of  measures  was  outweighed  by  the  per- 
sonality of  the  candidates.  Adams  had  been  reared  in 
affluence;  Jackson  was  born  in  humble  circumstances. 
Adams  was  of  cold  manner,  and  was  not  popular ;  Jackson 
was  what  is  called  to-day  "  a  man  of  the  people."  Jack- 
son was  a  military  hero ;  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  victim 
of  injustice  in  failing  to  attain  the  Presidency  four  years 
previously,  when  he  had  received  the  largest  electoral  vote. 
His  election  now  was  a  peaceful  revolution,  just  as  was 
the  case  in  the  first  election  of  Jefferson.  The  two 
Adamses,  father  and  son,  suffered  from  the  popular 
opinion  that  they  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  people, 
an  impression  that  did  both  of  these  eminent  patriots  great 
injustice.    John  C.  Calhoun  was  reelected  Vice  President 
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ADMINISTRATION   OF  ANDREW  JACKSON 
(SEVENTH  PRESIDENT,  TWO  TERMS,  1829^1837) 

408.  The  Scramble  for  Office.  —  The  election  of  Andrew 
Jackson,^  a  so-called  "  self-made  man,"  was  regarded  as  a 
victory  of  the  plain  people.  Jackson's  supporters  now 
crowded  into  Washington  and  began  a  scramble  for  office. 
Such  a  thing  had  never  occurred  before.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  changes  made  by  Jefferson  to  give  both 
political  parties  a  share  in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  incoming  of  a  President  had  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  dismissal  of  efficient  office-holders  merely  to 
make  places  for  political  supporters.  Now  the  cry  was, 
"To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils."  Jackson  removed 
more  men  from  office  than  all  of  his  predecessors  had 
done. 

1  Andrew  Jackson  was  born  in  the  Waxhaw  Settlement,  on  the  border 
line  between  North  and  South  Carolina,  March  15,  1767  ;  died  at  his  home, 
the  Hermitage,  near  Nashville,  Tennessee,  June  8,  1845.  Though  a  mere  lad, 
he  served  in  the  American  army  during  the  closing  years  of  the  Revolution. 
He  was  reared  in  poverty,  and  worked  in  the  saddlery  business  before  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  When  a  young  man  he  moved  to  Tennessee.  His  vic- 
tory at  New  Orleans  and  his  campaigns  against  the  Indians  have  been  told« 
Before  his  election  to  the  Presidency  he  had  some  experience  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice. He  represented  Tennessee  in  each  house  of  Congress,  and  was  gov- 
ernor of  Florida  Territory.  Jackson's  character  stands  out  boldly  in  American 
history.  Of  impulsive  nature,  he  acted  quickly ;  of  high  temper,  he  made 
many  enemies,  to  whom  he  was  unforgiving,  while  to  his  friends  he  was  ever 
loyal ;  of  strong  will,  he,  more  than  any  other  President,  forced  his  views  apon 
Congress.    Through  all,  his  rugged  honesty  was  never  questioned. 
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409.  The  Abolitionists. — The  year  1831  saw  the  birth  The  first 
of  the  abolition  movement.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  began  * 
in  Boston  the  publication  of  the  Liberator^  a  paper  having 
for  its  object  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  There  had  pre- 
viously been  men  and  societies  in  the  North,  especially 
among  the  Quakers,  who  earnestly  strove  for  abolition  by 
voluntary  and  legal  means,  but  they  were  few,  and  their 
efforts  had  not  been  encouraged. 

Congress  had  declared  in  1790  (see  Sec.  325)  that  it 
could  not  abolish  slavery  in  the  states.  The  commercial 
interests  of  the  North,  and  particularly  the  manufacturers 
of  goods  from  cotton  produced  by  slave  labor,  had  been 
content  for  years  to  let  the  slavery  question  rest;  now 
Garrison's  paper  started  a  movement  of  violent  nature. 

The  new  abolitionists,  though  few,  were  extreme.    They  Extreme 
took  the  ground  that  as  slavery  was  wrong  it  should  be  ^®^*^ 
abolished  without  pa3ring  the  slave  owner  for  the  loss  of  his 
property,  regardless  of  the  protection  given  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution.   In  one  of  their  first  public  declarations  ( 1 836)  they 
cried :  "  War  has  broken  out  between  the  South  and  the 
North,  not  easily  to  be  terminated.     The  sword  now  drawn 
will  not  be  sheathed  until  victory,  entire  victory,  is  ours  or 
theirs."  ^    They  wanted  the  Union  dissolved,  if  the  Union 
meant  the  continuance  of  slavery.     Garrison  pronounced  Garrison 
the  Constitution  "  a  covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement  institution, 
with  hell,"  "  the  most  bloody  and  heaven-daring  compact 
ever  contrived,"  and  "  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  God,  null  and  void  from  the  beginning." 

The  Southern  people  might  well  feel  alarm  concerning  Alarm  in  the 
the  effect  of  such   sentiments   upon   the   slaves.      Only  ^^^*  '®3i- 
recently  slaves  had  risen  in  insurrection  in  Virginia,  under 
the  lead  of  a  negro  named  Nat  Turner,  and  murdered  more 

^  Appendix  to  Congressional  Globes  24th  Congress,  Session  I,  p.  616* 
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than  sixty  white  persons.  Slave  owners,  always  claiming 
the  protection  guaranteed  them  by  the  Constitution,  now 
demanded  the  suppression  of  the  abolitionists  and  their 
publications. 

Even  in  the  North  the  abolitionists  found  as  yet  but 
little  encouragement.  -  The  business  man  wanting  South- 
em  trade,  and  the  politician  wanting  Southern  votes, 
frowned  upon  any  movement  unfriendly  to  Southern  insti- 
tutions.    The  church  held  aloof. 

Nor  was  there  in  the  North  much  real  sympathy  for  the 
negro  except  as  a  race  of  slaves.  In  no  Northern  state  did 
the  black  man  enjoy  full  citizenship.  In  some  states  he 
could  not  vote,  in  others  he  could  not  appear  as  a  witness 
except  in  cases  to  which  negroes  were  parties,  in  others  he 
could  not  bear  arms,  and  in  still  others  he  was  to  be  pub- 
licly flogged  if  caught  out  at  night  after  nine  o'clock. 
Education  was  often  denied  him,  and  all  employments, 
except  the  most  menial,  were  practically  closed  to  him. 

When  the  abolitionists  first  pushed  their  cause,  they  met 
with  antagonism  in  the  North.  They  were  sometimes 
mobbed ;  Garrison  himself  received  rough  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  a  lawless  crowd  in  Boston.  But  they  persevered 
and  steadily  grew  in  numbers  and  influence.  Their  con- 
stant agitation  aroused  the  opposition  of  the  North  to  slav- 
ery. Though  their  methods  were  extreme,  the  motives 
of  the  abolitionists  were  honest. 

The  freeing  of  slaves  was  not  uncommon  in  the  South, 
and  societies  organized  in  that  section  to  promote  it  were 
active.  But  free  negroes  had  already  given  trouble,  and 
the  Southerners  thought  it  dangerous  to  increase  their 
number  while  the  abolitionists  were  exciting  them.  The 
strong  assaults  of  the  abolitionists  upon  the  South  drew 
the  Southern  people  closer  together  in  defense  of  slavery 
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and  made  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  slavery  question  prac- 
tically impossible. 

410.  States'  Rights  again  Asserted.  Georgia.  Maine.  —  states* 
Early  in  Jackson's  term  the  assertion  of  states'  rights  was  ^ 
made  by  two  extreme  ends  of  the  Union.  Georgia  again 
became  involved  in  trouble  with  the  Indians  within  its 
borders,  this  time  with  the  Cherokees.  These  Indians  had 
made  praiseworthy  advancement  toward  civiUzation  and 
had  set  up  a  government  of  their  own,  asserting  that,  under 
their  treaty  with  the  United  States,  Georgia  had  no  right  Geoigla. 
to  govern  them.  Georgia  could  not  be  expected  to  allow 
another  government  within  its  borders,  and  relying  upon 
the  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  forbidding  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  state  within  another  state,  undertook  to 
extend  its  laws  over  the  Indian  country.  The  Cherokees 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
that  tribunal  sustained  their  claim,  but  Georgia  continued 
its  acts  regardless  of  the  decision  of  the  court. 

President  Jackson,  who  sympathized  with  the  Georgians, 
prevailed  upon  the  Cherokees  to  surrender  their  lands  to 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  and  accept  in  payment 
five  million  dollars  and  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  boundary  between  Maine  and  Canada  was  for  Maine, 
years  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  agreed  to  leave  its  settlement  to  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands.  In  183 1  he  awarded  to  Canada  a  strip  of 
territory  claimed  by  Maine.  No  sooner  was  the  award 
made  known,  than  Maine  threatened  to  nullify  it  should 
the  Federal  government  accept  it,  and  Massachusetts, 
having  reserved  an  interest  in  the  wild  lands  of  Maine, 
announced  that  she  would  cooperate  with  her  sister  state. 
The  United  States  refused  to  abide  by  the  award.  (See 
Sec.  424.) 
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411.  Presidential  Election. -^  At  the  election  of   1832 
Jackson  and   Jackson  was  reelected  President,  and  Martin  Van  Buren 
VanBuren.     ^j   j^^^  York  was  elected  Vice  President.     Their  sup- 
porters  no  longer  called    themselves    Republicans,   bnt 
Democrats. 

The  other  wing  of  the  old  Republican  party,  still  calling 
itself  National  Republican,  had  supported  Henry  Clay  of 
Kentucky,  for  President.  In  this  campaign  candidates 
were  for  the  first  time  nominated  by  national  conventions. 
Previously  they  had  been  nominated  by  a  congressional 
caucus  or  by  state  legislatures. 

412.  Jackson's  Fight  on  the  National  Bank. — The  chief 
issue  in  the  election  of  1832  had  been  the  national  bank, 
against  which  Jackson's  opposition  was  always  great. 
The  charter  granted  in  18 16  would  expire  in  1836,  and 
Jackson  strove  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  it.  The  friends  of 
the  bank,  however,  had  a  majority  in  Congress,  and  in 
1832  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  granting  it  a  new 
charter.    The  President  vetoed  the  bill. 

Many  people  regarded  the  bank  as  an  institution  con- 
trolling the  finances  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rich.  They  feared  that  it  might  become  powerful  enough 
to  control  the  government.  There  were  also  charges 
of  corruption. 
Jackson's  When  Jackson's  position  was  put  before  the  people  in 

thedepo*its."  ^^^  presidential  election,  it  was  sustained  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote.  Jackson's  next  act  was  to  forbid  the  placing  ot 
government  funds  in  the  national  bank ;  instead,  he  em- 
ployed state  banks,  selected  for  the  purpose,  which  soon 
became  known  as  Jackson's  "  pet  banks." 

413.  Nullification  in  South  Carolina.  —  Meanwhile,  ex- 
citement in  the  South  over  the  tariff  law  had  not  subsided. 
The  belief  that  the  state  should  nullify  it,  steadily  took 
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deeper  root  in  South  Carolina.    The  right  of  nullification 

had  already,  in  1830,  been  the  subject  of  a  great  debate  in 

the  United   States  Senate  between  Robert  Y.  Hayne  of  Hayneand 

South  Carolina,  in  favor,  and  Daniel  Webster  of  Massa-  ^®^^®'' 

chusetts,  in  opposition. 

South  Carolina  had  declared,  in  1828,  the  right  of  nulli- 
fication, but  had  decided  to  wait  to  see  whether  Congress 
would  give  relief  by  reducing  the  tariff.    (See  Sec.  406.) 
The  Tariff  Act  passed  by  Congress  in  1832  reduced  the 
rate  in  some  particulars,  but  it  was  still  a  tariff  higher  than 
was  necessary  for  revenue.     Thereupon,  the  state  of  South  south 
Carolina,  in  convention  assembled  the  same  year,  declared  nuiufiw^ 
by  solemn  ordinance  that  protective  tariffs  "  are  null,  void,  183a: 
and  no  law,  nor  binding  upon  this  state,  its  officers  or 
citizens,"  and  forbade  the  collection  of  the  tariff  duties 
within  the  state  after  February  i,  1833.     The  ordinance 
also  declared  that  if  the  United  States  used  force,  South 
Carolina  would  consider  itself  separated  from  the  Union,  The  Union 
and  would  organize   an  independent  government.     The  *°p*"^ 
state  was  agitated  from  one  end  to  the  other.    Volunteers 
strengthened  the  militia  for  defense. 

Jackson  was  determined   that  the  tariff  law  should  be  Jackson's 
enforced  in  the  state.    He  issued  a  proclamation  appeal-  «^-"'»- 
ing  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina  to  desist  from  their 
course,  and  finding  that  it  had  no  effect,  he  asked  Con- 
gress for  power  to  use  the  army  of  the  United  States  to 
sustain  the  law. 

A  bill  for  the  purpose,  known  as  the  "  Force  Bill,"  was 
accordingly  introduced  into  Congress  in  1833.  This  fur- 
nished occasion  for  another  great  debate  in  the  Senate  on 
the  question  of  states*  rights  under  the  Constitution.  The 
debaters  were  Daniel  Webster  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  ^^1,5^^^  ^^ 
Southerner  having  resigned  the  Vice  Presidency  to  repre-  Caihoun. 
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sent  his  state  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Jackson,  in 
anticipation  of  the  passage  of  the  Force  Bill,  had  already 
prepared  to  send  troops 
to  South  Carolina,  and 
the  country  stood 
aghast  at  the  prospect 
of  civil  war. 

In  this  emergency, 
Henry  Clay  poured  oil 
on  the  troubled  waters 
by  coming  forward 
with  a  compromise 
tariff  bill  which  Con- 
gress passed.  The  bill 
John  C.  Calhoun.  provided  that  the  tariff 

;OHNCALt,w»tLCALH..N™bon>inAbl.viIle  should  bc  TCduCCd 
Diurict,  Somh  C»roUna,  Match  18,  178a;  died  at  fi-raduallv  SO  that  bv 
Wuhinelon,  March  31,  1850.    He  urai  a  member  oS    °  ■'  ' 

congnsi  and  Senator  from  Souih  Carolina,  Hiring  in  the  end  of  ten  years  it 

the  SenaLe.  in  all,  luxieeD  years^  he  waa  aiflO  SccreLary  1  j  .  .  1       r 

of  War  nnder  Monr«;  Vi«  Pr«ide,,.,  and  S^relar^r  WOUld  prOVldc  Only  f  Or 

rf  Suiennder  Tyler.    Calhonm.^.  one  of. h.  able..  oT  j^g     expcnSCS     of     the 

Somhem  leaden.     He  wai  ihe  ihampion  of  iraui  "^ 

righit,  defending  Ihe  doctrine  vtith  all  the  force  of  hii  government.        At     the 

lexical  Diind.    Soulhemen  felt  for  him  an  admiratioD  ,  , 

that  wa>  almoit  woribip.     Thii  admiration  wai  not  Same      time,      hOWever, 

unworthily  placed,  tor  he  combined  a  loftjr  inlellecl  ^u_      Jtnrr-f      "Rill      wa« 

with  an  impioadiable  chiracler.  "^"^      *^  "r*-^       ^1^'      *" 

enacted  in  order  that 
the  authority  of  the  government  might  be  sustained. 
Clay's  compromise  removed  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and 
South  Carolina  rescinded  its  nullification  ordinance,' 

414.  Admission  of  Arkansas  and  Michigan.  —  Arkansas, 
a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  was  admitted  in  1836, 

*  In  one  fortn  or  anotbei  tlie  doctrine  of  nullification  h«d  been  proclaimed 
by  more  than  half  the  stales  then  in  Ihe  Union  — by  Georgia,  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, FentisylvaQia,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Ohio,  New 
Votlc,  Nocth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Alalmina,  Miuiiiippi,  and  Maine. 
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as  the  twenty-fifth  state.     Michigan,   formed  from  the  Twenty-six 
Northwest  Territory,  and  the  twenty-sixth  state,  was  ad-  *****^'^^37 
mitted  in  1837.    The  former  was  a  slaveholding  state  and 
the  latter  a  free-labor  state. 

415.  The  Republic  of  Texas.  —  In  1820  Moses  Austin,  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  obtained  from  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment in  Mexico  a  grant  of  land  in  Texas  upon  which  to 
found  a  colony  of  Americans.    He  died  soon  after,  but  his 
son,  Stephen  F.  Austin,  took  up  his  father's   unfinished 
wotk.      Meanwhile,  Mexico,  of  which  Texas  formed  a  Mexico 
part,  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  the  younger  Austin  ^come"*** 
secured  a  renewal  of  his  grant  from  the  Mexican  govern-  republic, 
ment.    Grants  to  other  American  colonies  were  secured, 
and  in  a  few  years  there  were  more  than  twenty  thousand 
Americans  in  Texas.     Most  of  the  emigrants  went  from  Americans 
the  South  and  Southwest  and  carried  their  slaves  with  ^°'^®***' 
them. 

The  Mexican  authorities,  jealous  of  the  growing  strength 
of  the  Americans,  forbade  further  immigration,  and  in  other 
ways  so  oppressed  the  colonies  that  in  1833  the  Texans  Texas  re- 
rose  in  revolution.     Volunteers  from  the  states  aided  them,  mc^co  ****** 
and  in  1835   the   Mexicans  were  defeated  in  battles  at 
Gonzales  and  Goliad.     In  1836  Santa  Anna,  President  of 
Mexico,  entered  Texas  with  a  large  army.     With  over- 
whelromg  numbers  he  fell  upon  the  Alamo,  an  old  Spanish  The  Aiamo» 
mission  near  San  Antonio,  used  by  the  revolutionists  as  a  ^^^^  ^' 
fort.     Every  man  of  the  small  garrison  fell  in  its  defense. 
A  few  days  later  Santa  Anna,  at  Goliad,  put  to  death  three  Goliad, 
hundred  Texans  who  had  surrendered  on  condition  that  ^^^^^* 
their  lives  should  be  spared. 

"  Remember  the  Alamo !  Remember  Goliad  ! "  became 
the  battle  cry  of  the  Texans.  Inspired  by  the  martyr- 
dom of   their  countrymen,  they  completely  routed  the 
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San  Juinto,    Mexican  army  at  San  Jacinto.     The  Texans  were  com- 
^P^  ""        manded  in  this  battle  by  General  Sam  Houston,  a  native  of 
Virginia  and  a  former  governor  of  Tennessee.    Texas  had 
already  issued  a  declaration  of 
independence  and  elected  David 
J^^  G.  Burnet  president  of  the  re- 

public. Afterward  Houston  was 
elected  to  succeed  him.  The 
independence  of  Texas  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  States  in 
1837,  and  shortly  afterward  by 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Bel- 
gium. 
The  Texans  were  largely  our 
Samuel  Houston.  own  people.     This  fact,  together 

with    the   popular   idea    of    the 
Annexafloo     times  that  the  United  States  should  extend  its  territory, 
'""'''^"™*"     caused  immediate  agitation  for  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States.     The  fear  that,  unless  it  were 
annexed,  Great  Britain  or  France  would  gain  control  of 
the  new  republic,  added  strength  to  the  movement     On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  opposition  in  the  North  because 
Texas  was  a  slaveholding  country.     It  was  also  objected 
that  annexation  would  probably  involve  the  United  States 
in  war  with  Mexico. 
v*n  Buren         416.  Presidential  Election.  —  In  i  S36  Martin  Van  Buren 
Md  Johnson.  q(  jjg^  York  was  elected  President  by  the   Democrats. 
Richard  M.  Johnson  of  Kentucky  was  made  Vice  President 
General  William  Henry  Harrison  was  the  unsuccessful 
candidate  of  the  Whigs,^  as  the  National  Republicans  were 
now  called. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  MARTIN  VAN  BUREN 
(EIGHTH   PRESIDENT,  ONE  TERM,  1837-1841) 

417.   The  Panic  of  1S37. 

—  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Van 
Buren's  administration  to 
face  a  great  panic  brought 
over  from  preceding  years. 
When  the  national  bank 
came  to  an  end,  in  1836, 
there  was  nothing  to  take 
its  place  in  furnishing  the 
country  with  a  sound  cur- 
rency. The  state  banks 
were  not  under  the  control 
of  the  Federal  govern- 
Martin  Van  Buren.  ^g^t,    and    most    of  them 


GoreniDr  of  New 


,  methods    and    few    safe- 
[  guards.     The    policy    of 
PMridew.  iBi8*8h.«.>h=iin»u™«fui™n-  placing    the    government 

dUUie  of  the  Free-soil  (Aaliilivery)  parly  fiir  *^  **  ** 

Preudeot.    Van  Bunn  waa  nol  a  gnal  >au,-  fuods    Ifl    State    banks    had 
nuiD,  bul  in  the  managenwnt  of  men  for  political  ,    ,  ,       ,  -  , 

putpoiei  he  hu  had  but  few  equals.  CaUSed    hUDOredS    Of    SUCQ 

banks  to  be  established. 
Paper  monejr      The  Country  was  filled  with  bank  notes  far  beyond  the 
m  protnlK  lo    ™eans  of  the  banks  to  redeem.    The  abundance  of  cheap 
l*r-  money  was  mistaken  for  prosperity,  and  people  rushed 
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into  speculation.  Railroads,  canals,  factories,  all  kinds  of  Specuiatioa 
enterprises  were  wildly  projected.  In  nothing  was  specu- 
lation greater  than  in  public  lands,  which,  when  pur- 
chased, were  divided  and  sold  again  for  city  lots,  factory 
sites,  railroad  stations,  or  farms  that  were  to  be  brought 
close  to  a  market  through  the  locomotive  or  canal.  The 
trading  was  done  through  paper  money  loaned  by  the 
banks. 

Two  events  occurring  near  the  close  of  Jackson's  admin- 
istration had  hastened  the  crash  sure  to  follow  such  wild 
speculations:  (i)  President  Jackson,  through  his  famous  Jackson's 
"  specie  circular,"  had  refused  to  receive  the  paper  money  ^i^^- 
issued  by  state  banks  in  payment  for  public  lands.   (2)  The 
government  having  become  clear  of  debt.  Congress   had 
devised  the  plan  of  loaning  to  the  states  the  surplus  funds,  The  surplus 
amounting  to  nearly  forty  million  dollars.     The  loan  was  ^^^  l^tesf 
to  be  made  in  four  installments  during  the  year   1837. 
These  funds  had  been  placed  in  state  banks  and  by  them 
loaned  out.     A  great  pressure  was  thus  made  upon  the 
banks  for  specie,  for  the  people  demanded  it  for  their  land 
transactions  and  the  government  demanded  it  to  loan  to 
the  states.     The  run  upon  the  banks  was  more  than  could  Run  upon 
be  withstood  and  every  bank  in  the  country  suspended  ^^^^"^^ 
specie  payment.^ 

The  business  of  the  whole  country  was  affected  disas-  a  disastrous 
trously.     Banks  could  no  longer  extend  credit  and  people  ^**^*^ 
could  not  pay  their  debts.     Enterprises  which  had  been 
begun  came  to  a  sudden  end,  and  laborers  were  thrown 
out  of  employment.     Even  the  government  could  not  meet 
its  obligations,  for  the  remainder  of  its  funds  deposited 

^  The  states  received  three  installments  of  the  loan  before  the  collapse 
came.  They  wasted  the  money  in  unwbe  enterprises.  It  has  never  been 
returned  to  the  general  government. 
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with  the  banks,  nearly  ten  million  dollars,  was  lost.  Van 
Buren  called  an  extra  session  of  Congress  to  remedy  this 
state  of  affairs.  All  that  Congress  would  do  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  current  expenses  of  the  government  by  issuing 
ten  million  dollars  in  treasury  notes. 

Finally,  in  1840,  Van  Buren  persuaded  Congress  to 
establish  an  "independent  treasury,"  or,  as  we  know  it 
to-day,  a  "sub-treasury."  This  system  places  the  funds 
in  government  vaults  in  charge  of  heavily  bonded  officials. 
The  distress  in  business  continued  until  the  end  of  Van 
Buren's  term. 

418.  Agitation  by  the  Abolitionists.  —  Hard  times  did 
not  stop  the  abolitionists.  They  had  increased  in  numbers 
and  in  political  influence  throughout  the  North,  and  were 
often  able  to  turn  the  scales  in  closely  contested  elections. 
They  presented  to  Congress  petition  after  petition  against 
slavery  —  so  many,  in  fact,  that  Congress  felt  it  wise  to 
adopt  a  rule  that  no  more  such  petitions  would  be  received. 
But  the  abolitionists  continued  to  present  them  through 
ex-President  John  Quincy  Adams,  at  that  time  a  member 
of  the  House. 

The  petitions  asked  that  slavery  be  abolished  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories,  that  new  states 
be  denied  admission  unless  without  slavery,  and  that  the 
slave  trade  between  the  states  be  prohibited.  In  the  hope 
of  restoring  quiet,  Congress,  in  1838,  declared  that  it  had 
no  right  to  do  these  things,  and  in  strong  terms  condemned 
further  agitation  of  them. 

419.  Second  Florida  War.  —  Some  of  the  Seminole  In- 
dians in  Florida  had  made  a  treaty  agreeing  to  move  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  but  others  repudiated  it.  The  attempt 
of  the  government  to  move  the  unwilling  Seminoles  pro- 
voked a  bloody  war,  which  lasted  from  1835  to  1842,  when 
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the  Indians  submitted  and  were  transported  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  The  noted  chief  Osceola  led  the  Indians  in  Osceola, 
their  fights  until  his  capture.  The  war  cost  thousands  of 
lives  and  over  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  the  last 
struggle  that  the  Indians  east  of  the  Mississippi  made  for 
the  homes  of  their  ancestors. 

420.  Presidential  Election.  —  The  presidential  campaign 
of  1840  was  more  exciting  than  any  that  had  previously 
occurred.  The  Democrats  renominated  Van  Buren  and 
Johnson.  The  Whig  candidates  were  William  Henry  "Tippecanoe 
Harrison  of  Ohio  and  John  Tyler  of  Virginia.  The  too." 
canvass  was  known  as  the  "  Log  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider  " 
campaign,  because  a  Democratic  newspaper,  referring  to 
the  simplicity  of  Harrison's  border  life,  suggested  that  he 
would  prefer  a  log  cabin  and  a  barrel  of  cider  to  the  Presi- 
dency. The  Whigs  turned  the  sneer  to  advantage.  The 
log  cabin,  the  cider  barrel,  and  the  coonskin  became  the 
symbols  of  the  Whigs,  and  "  reform  "  their  cry  to  victory. 
They  described  Van  Buren  as  an  aristocrat  who  had  caused 
the  panic  of  1837  while  growing  rich  himself. 

The  appeal  was  irresistible.  The  people,  burdened  by 
financial  distress,  turned  to  the  Whig  promises  of  reform 
and  swept  their  candidates  into  office  by  a  large  majority. 
The  campaign  is  also  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  the 
abolitionists  had  for  the  first  time  presented  candidates. 

TOPICAL  ANALYSIS 

417.  The  Panic  of  1837.  —  Causes  :  Cheap  currency,  speculation;  occasion: 

**  specie  circular,"  government  loan ;  effect :  sub-treasury  established* 

418.  Abolitionist  Agitation. 

419.  Second  Florida  War. 

420.  Presidential  Election.  —  Exciting  campaign ;  Harrison  and  Tyler. 
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ADMINISTRATIONS   OF  HARRISON  AND  TVLER 
(NINTH  AND  TENTH  PRESIDENTS,  ONE  TERM,  1841-1845) 

421.  Deadi  of  Presldeot 
Harrison.  — General  Harrison 
was  old  and  in  feeble  health. 
The  excitement  of  the  cam- 
paign and  the  inauguration, 
together  with  pressure  from 
office-seekers  (for  the  Whigs 
followed  the  practice  for 
which  they  condemned  the 
Democrats  under  Jackson), 
proved  too  severe  a  test  for 
his   strength.      He   died    on 

William  Henry  Harrison.         April  4,  just  one  month  after 
If  H*RiiisoK  WM  bom    his  inauguration. 

422.  Tyler  becomes  Presi- 
dent. —  The  death  of  the 
President  was  a  profound 
shock  to  the  country.  John 
Tyler,  the  Vice  President, 
took  the  oath  and  assumed 
the  duties  of  President  two 

noledfoillKEreufinaneu  of  hii  chancier.      dayS    later. 

423.  Quarrel  between  Tylet 
and  the  Whigs.  —  Although  Tyler  was  elected  by  the  Whigs 
he  had  been  a  Democrat,  and  soon  a  fierce  quarrel  broke 

39S 


u  Berkeley,  Viiginii,  Febniary  i 

died  «  Washington,  April  i,  iSi 

gained  distinclion  u  i  jeneisl  in 

coDflicu  >i>d  m  the  War  of  lit: 

J«ck««,,  he  served  in  Ihc  ci»il  u  w 

Ihe   DiiLluirr  branch  of  the  gore 

lyier 

He  wsi  M  jslegaw  lo  Congress  (i 

Aprils 

Nonhwett  Tecriloiy,  governor  of 
Tenilorr,  member  of  Congress  and 
from   Ohio,   and  Miniiler  lo   Cc 

Moo  of  hi.  lime  was  spenl  on  the  1 

and  while  he  had  Ihe  simple  mang 
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out  between  the  President  and  the  Whig  majority  in  Con- 
gress. Tyler  vetoed  in  quick  succession  two  bills  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  national  bank,  for  he  shared 
the  Democratic  view  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  such  a 
measure.     Immediately  all  of  his  < 

cabinet,    except    Daniel  Webster, 
Secretary  of  State,  resigned. 

When  the  President  endeavored 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  financial 
system  of  his  own.  Congress  refused 
to  pass  the  necessary  act,  and  the 
breach  became  complete.  The 
quarrel  between  the  executive  and 
Congress  lasted  throughout  the 
presidential  term,  making  the  en- 
actment of  any  important  legisla- 
tion almost  impossible. 

424.  The   Ashburton  Treaty.—  John  Tyler. 
The  administration  was  able,  how-      John  tvlbrwi.  bom  » 

■  way,    Virginia,    March     ag, 

ever,  to  perfect  m  1842  a  treaty,  *ni>i  Richmond,  Virginia 

known  as  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  congnlis,  governor  of  vi^in 

which  settled  the  boundary  of  the  li^  pt,ti;r<!^!;'X";yi^gl 

United    States   on  the  northeast.  "">"•■   "'J?'!^"]"" 

The   line    agreed   upon  was   that  prtaidtd  ovtt  th*  famom 

..,     ^       ,  .         nr    •         r  Conf=r.nccof  iMi,andKr«daa. 

which  to-day  separates  Mame  from   confcderaw  CongiuHnan. 
Canada.      It  gave  to  Canada  the 

strip  of  territory  which  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  act- 
ing as  arbitrator,  had  decided,  in  1831,  belonged  to  that 
country  {see  Sec.  410).  The  treaty  was  negotiated  by 
Daniel  Webster  for  the  United  States  and  Lord  Ashburton 
for  Great  Britain.  Webster  resigned  from  the  cabinet  soon 
after  the  accomplishment  of  the  treaty, 

425.  Dorr's  RebeUioa.  —  From   1841  to  1843  the  state 
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of  Rhode  Island  was  in  a  turmoil.     An  uprising,  called 
"Dorr's  Rebellion,"  had  divided  the  people  into  bitter 
Rhode  Island  factions.     Rhode  Island  had  never  adopted  a  constitution, 
and  its  government  was  still  administered  under  the  char- 
ter granted  by  Charles  II  in 
1663  (see  Sec.  138).      Only 
men     who    owned    property 
and   their  eldest  sons  were 
allowed  to  vote,  and  thus  a 
majority  of   citizens   had  no 
voice  in  the  government. 

In  1841  discontented  citi- 
zens called  a  convention,  which 
framed  a  constitution  provid- 
ing for  liberal  suffrage, 
elected  a  legislature,  and 
Daniel  Webster.  chose  Thomas  W.  Dorr  gov- 

isaiiibuiy  emor.  Thus  the  little  state 
fichll'JMt?!  had  for  some  time  two  govem- 
K^Afwr  ments  —  two  legislatures  and 
brame  ■  two  govcmors.  Each  faction 
lid  in  ihe  had  its  troops,  and  civil 
s^«'l!;,J."of"su«™nd^™.tti™  ™  war  was  threatened.  At  the 
Tjier,  Md  .pill  und«  Fiiimo«.  Hi,    reouest    of    the  regular  au- 

giuUit  fame  liej  in  bit  forceful  preienla.  ^  "         & 

don  ot  the  principle  that  the  Union  ii  thoritics  the  Federal  govcrn- 
i^'^n  iilen^'h.  .nd"  not" '^^thV^  mcnt  intcrposcd,  and  the  Dorr 
ui^MToiny^fwrorn'o'.""' d«.".''  pcoplc  finally  gave  way.  The 
uprising  was  not  a  failure,  for 
a  regular  state  convention  met,  did  away  with  the  old 
charter,  and  adopted  a  constitution  with  the  extension  of 
suffrage  for  which  the  Dorr  faction  had  contended. 

426.  The  Electric  Telegraph.  —  With  the  help  of  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress,  S.  F.  B.   Morse,  an  American 
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Inventor,  completed  a  telegraph  line  between  Baltimore 
and  Washington  in  1844.  The  first  message  sent  over  the 
wire  was,  "What  hath  God  wrought ! " 

427.  The  Mormons. — The  followers  of  Joseph  Smith,  Joseph 
the  founder  of  a  new  religion  called  Mormonism,  began  ^'^***** 
to  attract  attention.     Smith  declared  that  God  had  com- 
manded him  to  be  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  world,  and 

had  revealed  to  him  the  spot  in  western  New  York  where 
plates  containing  lost  records  of  the  Bible  had  been  buried 
more  than  a  thousand  years.     In  1830  he  published  these 
"  records "   in  the   "  Book  of   Mormon."     His   followers  Book  of 
increased  rapidly.    For  a  time  the  chief  center  of  Mormon-  ^^""o"*- 
ism  was  in  Ohio ;  afterward  in  Missouri. 

The  Missourians  were  so  hostile  to  the  members  of  the 
new  sect  that  in  1840  the  Mormons  crossed  over  into  Illi- 
nois, where  they  built  the  city  of  Nauvoo.     In  their  new  Nauvoo. 
abode  they  met  with  much  opposition,  and  a  mob  killed 
Smith,  after  he  had  been  arrested  and  placed  in  jail. 

Brigham  Young  was  elected  to  succeed  him  as  the  head 
of  the  church.     Under  his  guidance  the  Mormons  moved 
to  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  where  they  founded  Salt  LAke 
Salt  Lake  City  (1847).     Polygamy,  which  they  practiced     ^^' 
for  many  years,  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  church  until 
after  the  Mormons  reached  Salt  Lake. 

428.  Fremont's  Exploration.     Whitman  in  Oregon.  —  A        _ 
great  part  of  the  country  between  Missouri  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  was  commonly  regarded  as  barren  land  unfit 

for  human  habitation.      Maps   of  the  time  marked  the 
immense    stretch    of    prairie    as    the   "Great    American  The  "Great 
Desert."     Many  thought  it  was  not  worth  the  while  to  ^TsertT 
hold   our  claim   against   Great   Britain   for  the    Oregon 
country,  so  far  away  beyond  this  waste.     Yet  Congress 
made  an  appropriation  of  funds  to  provide  for  exploring 
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The  the  region,  and  John  C.  Fremont,  a  young  lieutenant  of 

Pkthander.     ^j^^  army,  was  selected  for  the  work. 

Between  1842  and  1846  he  commanded  three  expedi- 
tions. He  went  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  through  South 
Pass  (now  in  Wyoming),  explored  the  valley  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  visited  the  Columbia  River,  and  penetrated  into 
the  southern  part  of  California.  Though  much  of  the 
country  through  which  he  traveled  was  Mexican  territory, 
yet  he  persisted.  Fremont's  achievements  gained  for  him 
the  name  of  "  Pathfinder." 

Meanwhile  Marcus  Whitman,  a  missionary,  who  had 
lived  for  many  years  among  the  Indians  of  Oregon,  saw 
that  unless  Americans  occupied  that  region  Great  Britain 
would,  through  its  growing  settlements,  soon  control  it. 
He  therefore  made  a  journey  to  the  East  and  succeeded 
in  returning  to  Oregon  with  a  party  of  American  settlers 
in  1843.  The  explorations  of  Fremont  and  the  success 
of  Whitman's  followers  gave  such  an  impetus  to  emigra- 
tion to  the  extreme  northwest,  that  in  a  few  years  there 
were  twelve  thousand  Americans  in  Oregon. 
Twenty-  4^^'  AdmlssioH  of  Florida.  —  In  1 845  Florida,  the  twenty- 

seventh  state,  seventh  state,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  slavehold- 
ing  state. 

430.   Presidential  Election.  —  Meanwhile  (1844)  a  presi- 
dential election  had  occurred.     The  Democratic  nominees 
Polk  and       were  James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee  and  George  M.  Dallas 
Dallas.  ^£  Pennsylvania.    The  Whigs  supported  Henry  Clay.    The 

main  issue  was  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

Opposition  to  annexation  was  very  strong  in  the  North, 
especially  in  New  England.  The  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture threatened  secession  in  case  it  took  place.  The  Whigs 
tried  to  avoid  the  issue.  The  Democrats  pronounced  openly 
in  its  favor,  and  carried  the  election.     The  antislavery 


of  Texas, 
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candidates  drew  from  Clay  enough  votes  in  New  York  to  Antisiavery 
give  the   election    to   Polk.     Many  of    the   abolitionists  fhJbaTanLt* 
refrained  from  voting,  insisting  that  the  only  way  to  settle  of  power  in 
the  slavery  question  was  to  dissolve  the  Union.  **^  election. 

President  Tyler  had  already  made  a  treaty  of  annexation 
with  Texas,  but  the  Senate  had  refused  to  ratify  it.  After 
the  election  had  proved  that  the  people  were  in  favor  of 
annexation,  Congress  agreed  to  the  admission  of  Texas,  Admission 
and  Tyler  signed  the  act  three  days  before  the  close  of 
his  administration. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  JAMES  K.  POLK 

(eleventh  president,  one  term,  1845-1849) 
War  with  Mexico  (1846-1848) 

431.  Settlement  of  the  Ore- 
gon Question.  —  The  owner- 
ship of  Oregon  had  never 
been  settled.  By  the  treaty 
of  1818  (see  Sec.  395)  the 
United  States  and  Great 
Britain  had  agreed  to  occupy 
the  country  jointly  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.  Just 
before  the  expiration  of  the 
ten  year  term,  the  two  powers 
James  k.  Polk.  decided  to  continue  the  joint 

occupation  indefinitely,  each 
reserving  the  right  to  end  the 
agreement  by  giving  the  other 
CoDtnu  from  TenneuH  foi  fouuMn  jean,   a  year's  noticc. 

ud  wu  iwice  elected  Speaker.     Belween  _  ^       jt    i    e  ^t. 

ihe  time  of  hit  Knke  u  congR.smiii  and  Oregon  extended  from  the 

1^^™  b™"!"^™^,  ^"r^nH Ji!  forty-second    degree  of    lati- 

^iyb"d!^^'n!dl™ri^"u2rpu^  *"'^^'  *^^  northern  boundary 

lie  Dutien.   TheB  powen  «rved  to  give  of  California,  to  54°  40',  the 

him  eieculive  Mpaciff  of  Ihe  highe.l  order,  ,  ,,  *  .         "'7    ^.    '    , 

■ml  enabled  him  to  cirry  through  lucceu-    SOUthem      limit      Of       Alaska. 
fblly  evQT  baportanl  meaiuicoT  hii  admin-    t^,  rr—',.i         r-t*  ^j 

toitioB.  The      United     States     and 
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Great  Britain  had  about  equally  strong  claims  to  this  terri- 
tory.^ 

So  strong  had  become  the  desire  in  America  for  undis- 
puted control  of  Oregon  that  the  question  had  been  made 
an  issue  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1844.  The  Demo- 
crats demanded  that  all  of  Oregon  be  occupied  by  the 
United  States.      "  Fifty-four  forty  or  fight "  was  their  cry.  "Fifty-four 

The  next  Congress,   under  control  of   a   Democratic  ^Jl?.?' 
majority,  gave  Great  Britain  the  year's  notice  required  for 
the  termination   of  the  joint  occupancy.      Many  feared 
trouble,  for  it  could  not  be  hoped  that  Great  Britain  would 
willingly  surrender  all  of  Oregon.     Fortunately,  through 
a  treaty  negotiated  in  1846,  a  compromise  was  reached.  Acompro- 
The  country  was  divided  almost  equally  between  the  two  ™**** 
nations  by  extending  the  boundary  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  (the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude)  westward  to 
sea-water,  thence  through  the  Strait  of  Fuca  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

432.  Admission  of  Texas.  —  In  1845  Texas  was  admitted  Twenty- 
into  the  Union.     Slavery  was  permitted  in  the  new  state.     ^^^^^^  *****' 

433.  War  with  Mexico. — The  claims  of  Mexico  upon 
Texas  had  never  been  renounced;  therefore  the  United 
States,  in  the  annexation  of  Texas,  had  committed,  in  the 
opinion   of  Mexico,  an  act  of  usurpation.      The  United 

^  Great  Britain  had  made  the  earlier  discoveries  and  explorations  along 
the  coast,  and  had  planted  the  Brst  settlement  in  what  is  now  British  G}lum- 
bia.  llie  Hudson  Bay  G}mpany,  a  British  corporation,  had  BUed  the  country 
with  fur  traders.  The  United  States  based  their  title  on  the  grounds  that 
Robert  Gray,  a  ship  captain  of  Boston,  was  the  first  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  ( 1 792)  and  explore  the  river  ;  that  Lewis  and  Clark  had  made 
extensive  explorations  through  the  region  (i  805-1 806)  ;  that  the  earliest  set- 
tlements in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  were  made  by  Americans,  the  first  per- 
manent one  being  Astoria,  founded  by  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  (181 1). 
Whatever  claims  France  or  Spain  once  held  had  long  since  passed  to  the 
United  States  through  treaties. 
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General  States  "  army  of  occupation,"  under  General  Zachary  Tay- 

^'oraEd*'  ^°^'  "^^  ordered  to  take  position  between  the  Nueces  and 

the  Rio  Grande,  that  any  invasion  by  Mexican  forces  might 

be  repelled. 


Map  of  thb  Mexican  War. 

Taylor,  in  March,  moved  his  army  to  the  Rio  Grande 
and  built  Fort  Brown,  opposite  the  Mexican  town  of  Mata- 
moras.  The  Mexican  general,  Ampudia,  demanded  that 
Taylor  should  retire  beyond  the  Nueces,  and  the  American 
general  declined.     Mexican  troops  came  upon  a  scouting 
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party  of  Americ^ans  on  the  Texas  side  of  the  Rio  Grande 
on  April  24,  1846,  and  killed  or  captured  all  of  the 
detachment. 

President  Polk  notified  Congress  that  Mexican  soldiers 
had  shed  American  blood  on  American  soil,  and  Congress 
promptly  declared  that  war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico.  War 

^      1         ^ 

Provision  was  made  for  prosecuting  the  contest  to  a  sue-  j^^y^Jg  ^845, 
cessful  end.    The  war  was  so  unpopular  in  the  North, 
however,  that  almost  two  thirds  of  the  volunteers  came 
from  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

434.  Operations  on  the  Texas  Frontier. — The  opposing 
forces  on  the  frontier  had  not  waited  for  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war.    The  Americans  were  in  a  perilous  position. 
Weak  in  numbers,  and  without  hope  of  speedily  receiving  re-    . 
enforcements  in  their  remote  quarter,  they  were  confronted 
by  a  numerous  army.     But  Taylor  was  not  the  man  to  be 
appalled  by  such  circumstances ;  moreover,  he  had  great 
strength  in  the  thorough  discipline  of  his  men.    The  Mexi- 
cans, under  General  Arista,  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  in 
full  force  to  attack  him,  but  he  defeated  them  in  quick  Taylor  at 
succession  at  Palo  Alto  and  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma.    The  ^^  g^^*°' 
Mexicans  fought  courageously,  but  their  lack  of  discipline 
and  of  leadership  lost  them  the  battles.    The  second  battle  ^^^^^  ^^  ^* 
ended  in  their  rout,  and  they  fled  across  the  Rio  Grande.      May  9! 

Taylor  followed  into  Mexico,  occupied  Matamoras,  where  Occupies 
he  remained  until   he   could  recruit  his  army,  and  then  ^^^^"^^^^ 
pushed  on  into  the  interior.     After  a  succession  of  bloody 
assaults  which  continued  for  three  days,  he  received  the 
surrender  of  Monterey  on  September  24.     He  was  mak-  Takes 
ing  further  advance  when   General  Winfield   Scott,  the  ^p°*^^* 
commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army,  ordered  him  to 
detach  a  large  part  of  his  command  for  an  advance  against 
the  City  of  Mexico. 
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Taylor  and  the  remnant  of  his  army  were  now  exposed 
to  possible  defeat  and  capture.  President  Santa  Anna, 
who  commanded  the  Mexicans,  determined  to  crush  his 
antagonist.  Taylor  made  ready  to  fight,  although  he  had 
less  than  five  thousand  men,  while  Santa  Anna  had  twenty 
thousand.  The  armies  met  in  battle  at  Buena  Vista, 
February  23,  1847,  ^^^  ^^e  Americans  put  their  enemies 
to  flight.  The  Americans  lost  about  seven  hundred  men 
and  the  Mexicans  more  than  two  thousand.  The  splendid 
victory  at  Buena  Vista,  against  such  heavy  odds,  made 
Taylor  the  hero  of  America. 

435.  Operations  in  Northwest  Mexico.  —  Meanwhile  Gen- 
eral Stephen  W.  Kearny  had  been  ordered  to  occupy  the 
northernmost  provinces  of  Mexico.  With  about  fifteen 
hundred  men  he  left  Fort  Leavenworth,  now  in  Kansas, 
and  making  a  toilsome  march  of  nine  hundred  miles  over 
plains  and  mountains,  captured  Santa  F6,  the  capital  of 
New  Mexico,  August  18,  1846,  and  took  possession  of 
the  province.  Next  he  moved  toward  Upper  California. 
Before  his  long  march  was  ended,  however,  the  province 
had  already  fallen  into  American  hands.  John  C.  Fremont, 
then  on  an  exploring  expedition,  had  gathered  around  him 
the  Americans  in  California  and  defeated  the  Mexicans. 
On  July  5,  1846,  they  declared  California  independent. 
San  Francisco  and  other  towns  on  the  coast  surrendered  to 
the  Pacific  squadron  of  the  American  navy  under  Commo- 
dores Sloat  and  Stockton. 

436.  Operations  in  Central  Mexico.  —  Early  in  March, 
1847,  ^^^  army  of  General  Scott,  numbering  twelve  thou- 
sand, was  landed  near  Vera  Cruz,  the  chief  seaport  of 
Mexico.  The  city  was  guarded  by  a  fortress  considered 
the  strongest  on  the  American  continent  except  the  citadel 
at  Quebec.     After  a  bombardment  of  city  and  fortress, 
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Vera  Cruz  was  surrendered  to  the  Americans,  March  29,  Surrender  of 

jOy.0.  Vera  Cruz, 

*  °4/ •  March  29, 

From  Vera  Cruz  Scott  advanced  upon  the  City  of  Mexico.  1847. 
At  Cerro  Gordo,  a  mountain  pass,  the  Mexican  army  under  Cerro  Gordon 
Santa  Anna  was  met  on  April  18,  and  battle  resulted  in  a  -'^p"^^^* 
victory  for  the  Americans.     Sickness,  brought  on  by  the 
tropical  climate,  losses  in  battle,  and  demands  for  garrison 
duty  had  reduced  Scott's  army  to  legs  than  five  thousand 
men  when  he  reached  Pueblo,  in  May.     Here  he  waited 
for  reenforcements.     In  August  he  again  moved  forward, 
now  with  eleven  thousand  men.     The  rest  of  the  way  to 
the  capital  was  marked  by  a  succession  of  assaults  upon 
Mexican  fortifications.    In  every  encounter  the  Americans 
were  victorious. 

The  Mexicans,  numbering  thirty  thousand,  were  still 
commanded  by  Santa  Anna.  Though  they  made  valiant 
.resistance,  they  were  compelled  to  retire  before  the  intrepid 
advance  of  the  Americans,  who  carried  by  storm  the 
intrenched  camp  at  Contreras,  the  stronghold  of  Churu-  Contrcras, 
busco,  the  fortified  mill,  Molino  del  Rey,  and  the  citadel     ^'  '^'  ^ 

Churubusc(\ 

of   Chapultepec.     The  Mexican  loss  was  fearful.     Many  Aug.  20. 
brave  Americans  also  fell,  and  Scott  entered  the  City  of  Molino  del 
Mexico,  September  14,  with  scarcely  more  than  six  thou-  Rey,  Sept.  8. 
sand  men.     The  gallant  commander  and  his  equally  eral-  Chapultepec, 

1  111  r     t  1     1  t  T         Sept.  12, 13, 

lant  troops  had  made  one  of  the  most  remarkable  marches  ^.     ^ 
of  modern  history,  Mexico 

437.     Treaty  of  Peace.  —The  fait  of  their  capital  brought  seSl"^' 
the  Mexicans  to  terms.     A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in  p^^^.^^ 
Mexico  at  Guadalupe   Hidalgo,  February  2,  1848.     The 
western  boundary  of  Texas  was  fixed  at  the  Rio  Grande,  Boundaries, 
and  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California  were  ceded  to  the 
United  States.     In  return  the  United  States  paid  Mexico 
fifteen  million  dollars,  and  in  addition  agreed  to  pay  claims 
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against  Mexico  held  by  Americans  to  the  amount  of  three 
and  a  half  million  dollars. 

The  territory  ceded  embraced  all  of  the  present  states  of 
California,  Nevada,  and  Utah,  most  of  Arizona,  and  por- 
tions of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming.  The  war 
itself  cost  the  country  about  twenty-five  thousand  lives  and 
sixty  million  dollars. 

438.  The  Wilmot  Proviso. — The  acquisition  of  so  large 
an  area  had  increased  sectional  discord.  While  hostilities 
with  Mexico  were  in  progress,  David  Wilmot  of  Pennsyl- 
vania introduced  into  Congress  what  is  known  as  the  Wil- 
mot Proviso.  Its  purpose  was  to  prohibit  slavery  in  any 
territory  that  might  be  acquired  from  Mexico. 

Although  it  failed  to  pass,  it  inflamed  the  passions  of 
North  and  South.  The  former  enthusiastically  favored  it ; 
the  latter  bitterly  opposed  it.  Slavery  did  not  exist  in 
Mexican  territory  and  the  Northern  people  were  unwilling 
to  carry  it  there.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Southern  people 
contended  that  the  new  territory  belonged  to  the  states 
jointly,  that  it  had  been  purchased  by  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  all  sections,  and  that  into  it  any  citizen  should 
be  allowed  to  carry  his  property.  The  South  made  many 
threats  of  secession  should  the  proviso  become  a  law. 

439.  New  States.  —  In  1846  Iowa,  the  twenty-ninth 
state,  and  in  1848  Wisconsin,  the  thirtieth  state,  were  ad- 
mitted. The  former  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase 
and  the  latter  a  part  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory.  Both 
were  free  labor  states  and  they  offset  Florida  and  Texas, 
thus  preserving  the  political  balance  between  the  sections. 

440.  Presidential  Election.  —  In  the  election  of  1848  the 
Democrats  supported  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan  and  William 
O.  Butler  of  Kentucky.  The  Whig  nominees  were  Zach- 
ary  Taylor  of  Louisiana,  the  "  hero  of  Buena  Vista,"  and 
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Millard  Fillmore  of  New  York.  Neither  of  the  great 
parties  took  a  decided  stand  on  slavery.  Abolitionists 
and  antislavery  Democrats  and  Whigs  organized  the  Free 
Soil  party,  which  nominated  ex-President  Van  Buren  and 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  son  of  the  second  President 
Adams.  The  only  state  in  which  the  Free  Soilers  polled 
a  considerable  vote  was  New  York,  where  Van  Buren's 
influence  took  from  the  Democratic  nominee  sufficient 
votes  to  give  the  state  to  the  Whigs,  causing  the  election 
of  Taylor  and  Fillmore. 
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441.  Boundaries  and  Population. —  When  Taylor  came 
to  the  Presidency,  sixty  years  had  passed  since  Washing- 
ton's inauguration.  The  country's  advancement  had  been 
great  in  area,  in  population,  and  in  material  prosperity. 
The  United  States  proper  embraced  the  same  area  that  it 
does  to-day,  except  for  a  narrow  strip  on  the  southern  bor- 
ders of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Yet  the  region  beyond 
the  Mississippi  valley  was  almost  entirely  unoccupied ;  in- 
deed, there  were  but  five  states  west  of  the  river  itself. 

There  were  but  two  organized  territories  —  Oregon  (or- 
ganized 1848),  comprising  the  present  states  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Idaho;  and  Minnesota  (organized  1849), 
comprising  the  present  state  of  Minnesota  and  a  great  part 
ot  the  two  Dakotas.  New  Mexico  and  California  were  the 
names  of  the  eastern  and  western  halves  of  the  immense 
Mexican  cession.  They  had  been  provinces  under  Mexican 
rule ;  as  yet  the  United  States  had  not  provided  government 
for  them.  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  Oklahoma  had  no  places  on 
the  map.  Indeed,  a  large  area  lying  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  still  described  in  at- 
lases as  the  "  Great  American  Desert." 

Though  population  had  not  reached  out  into  the  extreme 
West,  it  had  made  a  steady  westward  movement,  and  in 
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sixty  years  had  increased  from  four  million  to  twenty-three 
million.     West  of  the  Alleghanies  there  were  three  times  The  West 
as  many  people  as  were  in  the  whole  United  States  in 
1790.    The  five  most  populous  states  were  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee. 


The  old  pioneers  of  the  middle  West,  many  of  whom  Progress. 
were  yet  living,  could  see  the  great  reward  of  their  labor 
and  hardships.  The  bridle  path  had  been  widened  into 
the  turnpike  and  the  pack  horse  had  been  succeeded  by 
the  stagecoach.  The  bateau,  the  raft,  and  the  flat-bottom 
barge  had  given  way  to  the  quick-moving  steamer.  The 
comforts  of  life  were  brought  to  the  very  door  of  the  West- 
ern man. 

Since  the  West  was  now  easier  to  reach,  and  life  there  The  West 
was  made  pleasanter,  thousands  of  emigrants  made  haste      '"Kup. 
to  occupy  the  unopened  lands.     As  yet,  however,  railroads 
beyond  the  Alleghanies  were  few  and  far  apart 
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443.  The  Cities.  — The  cities  showed  remarkable  growth. 
Most  of  the  larger  ones  were  still  to  be  found  on  the  At- 
lantic slope.  The  people  who  had  moved  westward  were 
mainly  native  Americans,  but  their  places  in  the  Eastern 
states  were  filled  by  foreign  immigrants.  New  York  had 
grown  from  thirty-three  thousand  in  Washington's  time  to 
five  hundred  thousand  in  Taylor's  time;  Philadelphia  from 
thirty  thousand  to  four  hundred  thousand;  Baltimore  from 


FoBT  Dearborn  and  Kinsie  Mansion,  Chicago,  183a. 

thirteen  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand ; 
Boston  from  eighteen  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  thousand.  Beyond  the  mountains,  Cincinnati,  a  ham- 
let of  Washington's  time,  had  grown  to  be  a  city  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand.  On  the  Mississippi,  New 
Orleans  had  a  population  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand,  and  St  Louis  seventy-five  thousand.  All  these 
cities  belonged,  however,  to  the  well-settled  portions  of 
America. 

Many  of  the  cities  farther  to  the  west  or  the  northwest, 
whose  names  are  to-day  familiar  to  every  household,  were 
then  only  villages;  the  sites  of  others  were  but  forest 
en*  prairie.     In  1849  Chicago  was  nineteen  years  old,  and 
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contained  only  thirty  thousand  persons.  Milwaukee  was 
still  younger,  and  its  population  did  not  exceed  twenty 
thousand.  St.  Paul  was  a  pleasant  little  village,  with  but  Towni  in  tbc 
eleven  hundred  citizens ;  while  its  neighbor  and  rival  of  the  "  "^ 
present  day,  Minneapolis,  was  too  small  to  appear  in  the 
census  of  1850.  A  few  huts  on  the  bank  of  the  Missouri 
marked  the  present  Kansas  City.  Far  away  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  was  San  Francisco,  a  slow  seaport  of  two  thou- 


sand  inhabitants.  Omaha,  Topeka,  Denver,  and  Seattle  are 
among  the  well-known  cities  of  to-day  of  which  President 
Taylor  never  heard. 

443.  Life  in  the  Cities.  —  Men  were  amassing  large  Prognu 
fortunes.  The  condition  of  the  cities  had  improved  in  ^^ 
almost  every  respect.  The  bouses  were  handsome  and  were 
fitted  up  with  many  conveniences.  Gas  was  used  for 
illuminating  purposes  and  coal  for  fuel.  The  plumber 
was  kept  busy,  for  waterworks  had  supplanted  the  pump 
and  well.  Police  service  had  taken  the  place  of  the  night 
watchman.  Yet  there  was  not  a  street  car,  a  steam  fire- 
engine,  telephone,  or  electric  Hght,  The  old  volunteer 
fire  departmeut  was  in  all  its  glory.    On  account  of  its 
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large  membership,  a  fire  company  was  always  a  power 
in  city  politics. 

Society,  in  the  narrow  sense  in  which  the  word  is  fre- 
quently used,  laid  great  stress  upon  wealth.  In  dress, 
display  was  the  aim,  rather  than  simplicity.  The  man 
wore  a  tall  stiff  hat ;  A.  very  large  coat,  cut  low  in  front, 
with  long  skirts  and  big  buttons ;  a  waist- 
coat cut  low  to  match  the  coat;  a  soft- 
rolled  collar  around  which  a  huge  bow 
was  fastened.  The  woman  wore  a  Quaker 
shaped  bonnet,  gaudily  decorated  and  tied 
under  the  chin ;  a  long-waisted,  tight-fitting 
basque;  a  very  full  skirt  trimmed  with 
many  flounces.  Around  the  shoulders  she 
wore  a  mantalet,  a  kind  of  shawl  trimmed 
with  lace  or  fringe.  She  brushed  her  hair 
smooth  and  close  to  the  forehead  and  ar- 
ranged it  on  the  sides  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cover  the  ears*  completely.  At  the  back 
of  the  head  it  was  gathered  into  a  knot 

from  which  hung  curls, 
A  Southern  Planter.  _,        ,  ,  ~     . 

The  theater  was  very  popular.     Society 

had  adopted  round  dancing  —  the  waltz  and  the  german. 
Little  attention  was  given  to  athletics,  even  in  the  colleges. 
Town  ball,  the  forerunner  of  baseball,  was  a  favorite  out- 
door game. 

444.  Manufactures  and  Commerce.  —  When  Washing- 
ton was  President  there  was  little  manufacturing;  at  the 
time  of  Monroe's  administration  it  was  just  becoming 
important;  but  in  Taylor's  time  manufactures  had  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  there  were  more  persons 
dependent  upon  the  factory  system  for  support  than  there 
bad  been  inhabitants  in  all  the  United  States  in  Washing- 
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ton's  day.  New  England  manufactured  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  while  the  Middle  states  and  Ohio  made  iron  wares* 
Almost  every  kind  of  manufactured  article  was  now  made  in 
America.  Mills  and  workshops  abounded  in  the  North, 
and  thriving  factory  towns  dotted  that  section.  In  the 
South,  where  agriculture  was  still  the  main  industry,  there 
were  very  few  factories. 

It  had  become  a  common  matter  for  steamers  to  cross  Commerce, 
the   Atlantic.     Regular  voyages,  requiring  about  twelve 
days,  were  made  for  carrying  passengers  and  the  mails. 
Commerce  had  kept  pace  with  the  general  growth  of  the 
country.     The  American  flag  could  be  seen  in  every  great 
port  of  the  world.     The  navigation  and  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  wrote  Webster  in  1850,  "  are  hardly  exceeded 
by  the  oldest  and  most  commercial  nations."     To  encour- 
age   shipping,    Congress    had    already    begun    granting  Subsidies  to 
steamships  large  bounties  ^  for  the   carrying   of  oceanic  steamships, 
mails.     This  gave  additional  ground  for  complaint  on  the 
part  of  those  who  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  states'  rights. 

445.  Modes  of  Travel.  —  Twenty  years  had  passed  since 
a  locomotive  had  been  first  used  in  the  United  States, 
yet  so  little  progress  had  been  made  in  railroad  building  Railroads, 
that  in  1849  there  were  in  the  whole  country  less  than  six 
thousand  miles  of  track.  There  was  no  direct  line  of 
railroad  between  Boston  and  New  York.  Trains  connected 
New  York  with  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  capital  city  from  the 
south  or  west  entirely  by  rail. 

There  were  no  great  through  systems.  All  railroads 
were  what  might  be  called  neighborhood  railroads,  as  they 
connected  towns  only  a  short  distance  apart.     The  trav- 

^  Bounty :  a  premium  offered  to  encourage  any  branch  of  industry,  as 
manufactures  or  coounerce. 
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eler  was  fortunate  if,  after  riding  the  short  length  of  one 
road,  he  reached  a  town  where  another  road  would  carry 
him  farther  on  his  journey.  In  journeying  great  distances 
he  made  many  changes  from  car  to  steamboat,  canal  boat, 
and  stagecoach.  Schedule  time  was  seldom  kept,  and 
connections  were  bad.  Not  many  railroads  sent  out  trains 
on  Sunday;  to  do  so  aroused  much  opposition.    Few 


Old-tiue  Stagecoach  and  Inn. 

people  believed  that  a  locomotive  would  ever  be  able  to 
cross  a  mountain.  Many  a  large  river  was  yet  unbridged, 
and  a  passenger  had  to  leave  his  car,  cross  the  river  by 
ferry,  and  board  another  train  on  the  other  side. 

It  was  better  to  go  from  Charleston  or  Savannah  to 
Washington  by  steamer,  via  Norfolk,  than  to  go  overland 
partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  stagecoach.  A  resident  of 
Route  from  New  Orleans  or  the  Southwest,  wishing  to  visit  the  capital, 
'  would  go  in  a  steamboat  up  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
until  Wheeling  was  reached;  thence  he  would  cross  the 
mountains  in  a  stagecoach  along  the  National  Road  to 
Cumberland,  Maryland,  where  he  would  find  cars  for 
Baltimore.      At  Baltimore  he  would  change  again  for 


w  Orleans   , 
o  Washing- 
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Washington.  This  was  the  route  that  Taylor  took  in 
journeying  from  his  plantation  home  in  Louisiana  to  Wash- 
ington to  be  inaugurated.  It  was  even  more  difficult  to 
go  from  Chicago  to  Washington ;  the  flourishing  Western 
town  had  only  one  short  railroad,  and  was  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  steamboats  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
rivers.  The  discomforts  of  traveling  would  appall  a  man  Discomforts 
of  to-day,  and  expenses  were  double  what  they  are  now.  o"l!ySL°" 
Those  were  still  the  times  of  state  bank  money.  A 
traveler  did  well  to  carry  plenty  of  coin  with  him,  for  the 
farther  he  went  from  his  home  bank,  unless  it  were  a  bank 
of  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  trade,  the  less  were  his  bank- 
notes worth. 

446.  Frequency  of  Accidents.  —  Energy  already  charac-  Dangers, 
terized  the  American  people.  They  wanted  to  move  fast. 
More  railroads  must  be  built,  and  built  rapidly,  and  with 
this  year,  1849,  railroad  building  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  in  earnest.  The  demand  for  quicker  transportation 
could  be  met  only  by  the  hasty  construction  of  roadbeds 
and  of  railroad  and  steamboat  engines ;  and  the  haste  led 
to  many  fearful  accidents. 

The  loss  of  life  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  travel 
was  much  greater  than  at  present.    Accidents  on  land  and 
water  were  so  frequent  that  a  great  outcry  was  raised 
against  such  murderous  modes  of  travel.     A  Senator  re- 
marked in  the  course  of  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  that  he 
would  rather  go  into  an  Indian  battle  than  go  in  a  steam- 
boat to  his  distant  home  to  see  his  wife  and  children. 
Finally  Federal  and  state  governments  took  the  matter  state 
in  hand.     Congress  passed  a  law  requiring  the  inspection  *"*^*"n^g 
by  Federal  officials  of  every  steamboat  boiler,  and  states  railroads, 
enacted  statutes  making  the  railroad  companies  liable  for 
the  death  of  passengers,  or  injury  to  them,  when  due  to 
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Extension  of 

telegraph 

lines. 


the  negligence  of  the  company.    These  laws  are  in.  force 
at  the  present  time.^ 

447.  The  Telegraph.  —  Only  five  years  had  passed  since 
Morse  ran  his  forty-mile  wire  connecting  the  cities  of  Balti- 
more and  Washington  by  telegraph.  Mexican  war  news 
was  slow  in  coming  because  there  were  so  few  telegraph 
lines,  and  the  people  were  kept  long  in  anxious  suspense 
about  the  fate  of  the  army.  Battles  were  fought  and  won, 
even  on  the  Texas  frontier,  months  before  the  news  was 
known  throughout  the  United  States.  It  was  not  until 
the  year  1848  that  a  line  was  laid  under  the  Hudson  River 
into  New  York.  Up  to  that  time  messages  for  N^w  York, 
received  at  Jersey  City,  had  been  carried  over  the  river 
by  boat. 
The  express.  448.  The  Express.  —  In  1839  W.  E.  Harnden,  an  enter- 
prising young  man,  started  the  express  business.  He 
advertised  that  he  would  carry  money  and  small  parcels 
between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Boston.  His  route 
between  these  cities  was  partly  by  water  and  partly  by 
land.  At  first  his  business  was  so  small  that  he  could 
carry  all  the  packages  intrusted  to  him  in  a  single  carpet 
bag  or  valise ;  yet  it  grew  so  fast  that  in  the  next  year  a 
company  was  organized  to  compete  with  Harnden  for 
the  express  business  between  New  York  and  Boston. 
The  express  service  was  soon  extended  to  all  the  large 
cities. 

449.  The  Post-office.  —  Postage  was  still  charged  accord- 
ing to  distance.  A  letter  was  carried  three  thousand  miles 
at  the  rate  of  three  cents  for  every  half-ounce  or  fraction 
thereof,  if  prepaid,  and  for  five  cents  if  not  prepaid.     For 

^  In  four  years  (1853)  railroad  mileage  had  increased  threefold  (i5,cxx) 
miles),  and  in  eleven  years  (i860)  had  doubled  itself  again  (30,000  miles). 
TUe  present  mileage  is,  in  round  numbers,  200,000. 


Rates  of 
postage. 
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distances  greater  than  three  thousand  miles  the  rate  was 
six  cents  if  prepaid  and  ten  cents  if  not  prepaid. 

Envelopes  and  postage  stamps  had  come  into  use.     The  How  the 
introduction  of  stamps  came  about  in  this  way :   before  stonpcame 
the  letter-carrier  system  was  established  in  the  cities,  pri-  into  use. 
vate   companies   delivered  letters,  using  stamps  to  show 
that  the  fee  had  been  paid.     Postmasters,  seeing  how  well 
the  stamps  worked,  adopted  the  plan.     It  was  so  much 
easier  for  postmasters  to  use  a  stamp  than  to  write  "  pre- 
paid "  on  the  envelope  before  sending  it  on,  that  they  had 
stamps  printed  on  their  own  responsibility.     In  order  to 
pay  the  cost  of  printing,  they  sold  them  at  a  price  slightly 
in  advance  of  their  face  value.     People  willingly  paid  the 
additional  expense  of  postage;    it  was  a  convenience  to 
buy  a  number  of    stamps   at  one  time,  and  avoid  the 
necessity  for  going  to  the  post-office  and  paying  cash  for 
each   letter.      The   demand   that  the  government   make  Postage 
the  stamps  and  sell  them  at  face  value  became  so  general  ^^3^^.1847. 
that  in  1847  the  government  adopted  the  postage  stamp 
system. 

450.  Inventions  and  Discoveries.  —  In    1831   Cyrus  H.  The  reaping 
McCormick,  a  Virginia  planter,  invented  the  reaping  ma-  ^^^  ^^^* 
chine,  which  has  done  more  for  the  cause  of  agriculture 
than  any  other  invention  of  the  nineteenth  century.     In 
1842  Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long  of  Georgia  discovered  that  Anaesthetics, 
by  the  use  of  ether  he  could  make  a  patient  insensible  to  ^  ^ 
the  pains  of  a  surgical  operation.^     The  discovery  that 

^  Dr.  Long  communicated  his  valuable  discovery  to  medical  men  of  his 
acquaintance,  but  before  it  became  generally  known,  three  other  men,  una- 
ware of  Dr.  Long's  success,  experimented  on  the  same  line,  and  each 
claimed  the  credit  for  the  discovery.  These  men  were  Doctors  Wells  of 
Hartford,  and  Morton  and  Jackson  of  Boston.  To  Dr.  Long,  however,  un- 
doubtedly belongs  the  prior  claiuL 
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chloroform  could  be  put  to  the  same  use  was  not  made 
until  later  (1847),  and  then  by  an  English  physician. 

In  1843  Charles  Goodyear,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  dis- 
covered that  a  mixture  of  India  rubber  and  sulphur  formed 
a  highly  useful  composition.  The  process  is  known  as  vul- 
canizing. Pure  rubber  melts  in  hot  weather,  and  until 
Goodyear's  discovery  it  was  of  little  value  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes.  In  1846  Elias  Howe,  a  poor  mechanic  of 
Massachusetts,  patented  the  sewing  machine. 

Yet  none  of  these  important  inventions  and  discoveries 
had  been  fully  accepted  by  1849.  The  reaper  was  but 
slowly  taking  the  place  of  the  old  scythe ;  the  use  of  ether 
was  regarded  by  some  as  a  hoax,  and  opposed  by  others 
as  morally  wrong,  because  they  thought  pain  the  result  of 
original  sin,  and  that  Providence  intended  that  pain  should 
be  endured ;  the  sewing  machine  was  sneered  at  by  many 
as  of  little  value ;  even  vulcanized  rubber  was  put  to  few 
uses  compared  to  the  many  thousand  kinds  of  articles  now 
made  of  it. 

451.  Newspapers.  Schools.  —  Periodicals  and  newspa- 
pers numbered  two  thousand;  more  than  three  hundred  of 
the  newspapers  were  dailies.  In  many  of  the  states  the 
pubUc  school  system  was  by  this  time  very  generally 
established. 

452.  Gold  in  California.  —  When  Upper  California,  or 
California  as  we  know  it,  was  given  up  by  Mexico,  it  was 
regarded  as  an  acquisition  of  no  great  importance.  As  a 
Mexican  province  it  had  been  neglected.  Its  white  inhab- 
itants were  few,  and  Mexico  had  given  them  little  atten- 
tion except  to  extort  taxes  from  them.  But  the  province 
which  was  thought  to  be  of  little  value  soon  proved  to  be 
a  land  of  boundless  promise.  The  lonely  country  was 
changed,  as  though  in  a  night,  into  a  populous,  bustling 
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commonwealth.    The  cause  of  this  swift  change  was  the 
finding  of  gold 

Early  in  1848,  shiny  particles  of  the  yellow  metal  were 
foiind  on  the  land  of  John  A.  Sutter,  near  the  present 
city  of  Sacramento,  The  discovery  happened  just  nine 
days  before  the  signing  of  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  and 
the  transfer  of  California  to  the  United  States  was 
made  without  any  knowledge  of  it.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1849  the  news  had  spread  over  the  United  Anishiotho 
States,  and  then  began  a  rush  to  the  gold  fields.^  ^'"^    ''^ 


The  Overland  Route  to  California, 

California  became  the  craze.     Newspapers  gave  tempt-  Thewayto 
ing  accounts  of  the  wealth  which   only  waited   for   the  ib^""^ 
fortune  hunter.     The  route  by  sea  to  the  new  Eldorado 
was  around   Cape   Horn   or  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
Many  eager  gold  seekers  made  their  way,  however,  across 
prairie  and  plain,  and  over  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  journey  across  the  continent  presented  hardships 
and  dangers  seldom  encountered  by  mankind.  Many  a 
poor  fellow  died  on  the  way.  Tales  of  the  sufferings  of 
those  who  had  gone  ahead  were  borne  back  to  the  East, 
but  they  did  not  prevent  other  venturesome  spirits  from 
following.     All  through  the  spring  and  summer  so  many 

1  Before  the  acquisition  of  California  the  output  of  gold  in  the  United 
States  Vlas  small,  and  was  obtained  from  the  mountainous  regions  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Georgia- 
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Thousands  thousands  went  that  they  formed  an  almost  unbroken  train 
Tcnture.  ftom  the  Outskirts  of  Missouri  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Every  kind  of  vehicle — the  "prairie  schooner" 
(a  long  canvas-covered  wagon  drawn  by  six  horses  or 
oxen),  thd  farm  wagon,  and  even  the  push  cart  and  wheel- 
barrow —  was  to  be  seen  in  the  line. 

By  the  end  of  December  one  hundred  thousand  people 
Develop-  had  reached  the  territory.     On  account  of 

""""■  the  year  they  are  called  the  "  forty-niners," 

Sacramento,  a  settlement  probably  of  not 
more  than  twenty-five  inhabitants  in  April, 
became  a  thriving  city  of  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand by  October.  San  Francisco  leaped 
to  twenty  thousand.  In  the  mining  camps, 
springing  up  so  suddenly,  a  woman  was  a 
rare  blessing,  and  a  baby  was  a  curiosity.^ 

The  "  forty-niners  "  were  mostly  Ameri- 
cans, though  every  part  of  the  world  was 
represented.  Many  were  outcasts  and  crimi- 
nals. As  there  were  no  laws  for  the  terri- 
tory, a  condition  bordering  on  anarchy 
,  "  prevailed.     Robberies,  murders,  and  lynch- 

A  FOKTY-HIHER.  r  ,  ',.■', 

mgs  were  frequent.  In  order  to  give  the 
Lawlessness,  wild  Country  a  government,  the  better  element  adopted  a 
constitution  in  November.  The  constitution  prohibited 
slavery.  Men  who  had  sped  across  plain  and  mountain 
had  not  the  time  to  carry  slaves  with  them,  even  if  they 
bad  wished  to. 

'  "  Tickets  lo  a  wedding  sold  readily  at  five  dollars  each.  Miners  separated 
fiom  home  would  frequently  travel  miles  to  see  a  child,  and  would  weep  at 
the  sound  of  its  voice,  A  child  born  in  the  diggings  received  presents  of 
gold  dust  that  would  have  constituted  a  modest  fortune  in  the  atatei."  — 
Sparks'a  "  Expansion  of  the  American  People,"  p.  34:. 
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TOPICAL  ANALYSIS 

441.  Boundaries  and  Population.  —  Compare  area  and  divisions  of  the 

country  with  those  of  to-day ;  population ;  changes  in  West. 

442.  The  Cities.  —  Beginnings  of  present  large  cities. 

443.  Life  in  the  Cities.  —  Modern  conveniences ;  dress ;  amusements. 

444.  Manufactures    and    Commerce.  —  Compare   industries  of  different 

sections  of  the  country ;  Atlantic  steamers. 
445-446.  Modes  of  Travel.  —  Poor  connections ;  discomforts  ;  accidents ; 

inspection  laws. 
447-449.  Means  of  Communication. — The  telegraph;    express;    postal 

service. 

450.  Inventions  and  Discoveries.  —  The  reaper;  anaesthetics;  vulcanized 

rubber;  the  sewing  machine. 

451.  Newspapers.    Schools. 

452.  Gold  in  California.  —  Discovery ;  "  the  forty-niners" ;  mode  of  enai< 

gration ;  transformation  of  California. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

ADMINISTRATIONS   OF  TAYLOR   AND    FILLMORE 

{TWELFTH     AND     THIRTEENTH     PRESIDENTS,     ONE     TERM, 
1849-1853) 

453.  The  California  Ques- 
tion.— Taylor's  administra- 
tion was  soon  in  the  midst 
of  a  political  tempest. 
When  Congress  met  in 
December,  1849,  it  was  well 
understood  that  California 
would  adopt  an  antislavery 
constitution,  though  news 
that  this  step  had  already 
been  taken  had  not  reached 
the  East,  At  once  the  ad- 
zachary  Taylor.  mission  of  California  became 

cl^y^vU\^k!,s^pJmL^ZnU:  S  «  the  leading  question,  and  the 
waihingion,  July  9,  1850.  When  a  ymiDg  slavery  contfoversy  was 
■Di  of  iht  araiy.  H=  Mrved  in  the  War  of    again  before  the  country. 

>Bii,  the  Indian  wais.  and  the  Meiu^n  War,  ~^,  xr       •!        ■        •    ..     1       _     ^ 

«nd  TOM  10  ihe  rank  of  major  general.  Hia  The  North  msisted  not 
briLLi™.^ga«.  in  the  Mexican  War  gained   (,„]„  upon  the  immediate  ad- 

liini  ihe  Presidency.     Having  speni  hn  life  in  .'       '^ 

Ihe  army,  Taylor  had  Dcvet  held  a  civil  office  mlsSlOn    of     California,     but 

before  he  became  Pmidenl.     His  opponena  ,                           ,                 ,       ■             ,■ 

charged  Ihal  he  had  never  voted,  and  Ihalhii  alsO    UpOn    the    CXCluSlOn    of 

"S''^.::;"^'  ^'"Lf  ^^"^^''"'o:  slavery  from  all  territories, 
""""k^bi  'X  """S  '"'^"^  d°  '■'"™'^  '>^   ^^^        abolition  of  it  in  the 

of  bin,  thai  had  he  been  spared  10  »rve  bij     DiSttict    Of  Columbla.       The 

■ITof  oiJb^Lt  Pn'iiden'u.  '"  ^^      "       South  was  United  in  opposi- 
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tion  to  all  these  demands.     It  asserted  that  California  was 

not  ready  for  statehood,  and  argued  that  the  legal  course 

would  be  to  place  it  first  under  territorial  government,  and  The  South 

leave  the  question  of  slavery  to  be  decided  by  the  inhabit-  com'^romisft 

ants  when  the  territory  was  ready  for  admission.     Though 

the  South  held  that  it  was  unconstitutional  for  Congress 

to  exclude  slavery  from  the  public  domain,  it  was  willing 

for  the   Missouri  Compromise  line  to  be  extended  to  the 

Pacific  Ocean.     Thus  the  Mexican  cession  would  be  divided 

between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  California  would 

be  cut  into  two  states. 

454.  Secession  Feeling  in  the  South.  —  Each  side  charged 
the  other  with  encroaching  upon  its  rights,  and  the  Union 
was  nearer  to  dissolution  than  it  had  been  even  in  the  strug- 
gle over  Missouri  thirty  years  before.  Many  Southerners 
believed  that  the  time  had  come  for  their  states  to  secede ; 
for,  they  said,  the  North  was  already  construing  the  Con- 
stitution and  shaping  legislation  in   the  interest  of  the 

North  and  to  the  injury  of  the  South.  Hardly  a  man  in  The  South 
the  South  doubted  the  right  of  a  state  to  secede.  The  *^""®*^ 
majority  preferred  to  remain  in  the  Union  if  their  interests 
could  be  secured ;  but  they  saw  that  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia would  put  an  end  to  the  balance  between  the  sec- 
tions, since  the  South  had  no  new  state  to  propose  as  an 
offset. 

455.  Clay  proposes  a  Compromise.  —  Henry  Clay,  the 
"  Great  Pacificator,"  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Union  when 
its  life  seemed  hanging  by  a  thread.  In  January,  1850,  he 
proposed  a  compromise,  the  principal  features  of  which  cia/s 
were  as  follows:  to  appease  the  North  (i)  California  to  compromise 
be  admitted  without  slavery,  (2)  the  slave  trade,  but  not 
slavery,  to  be  prohibited  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  to 
appease  the  South,  (3)  the  remainder  of  the   Mexican 
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cession  to  be  organized  into  territories  without  restriction 
as  to  slavery,  (4)  a  more  stringent  fugitive  slave  law  to  be 
enacted;  to  satisfy 
Texas,  {5)  payment  to 
be  made  to  that  state 
for  giving  up  territory 
claimed  by  both  Texas 
and  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

Clay  pleaded  earnestly 
for  the  adoption  of  his 
measure ;  Calhoun  op- 
posed it.  He  argued 
that  the  admission  of 
California  would  be  an 
auDiv  vir  ^^^  °^  injustice  to  the 
I.  jum  s,.  South.  Webster,  in  his 
npeawdijr  famous  "  Scvcnth  of 
™i>.^M  March"  speech,  sup- 
f  .gia,  .nil  ported  the  Compromise, 
liii  pcHiiion  making  an  eloquent  call 
"ranflJi'ng  Upon  each  section  to 
''  *'"■ ""'  yield  something  for  the 

niongly  .lucbed  to  himself  perun^br'  Ihao  O^y:    gOOd       of      the      Unlon, 
liU  pcnuarin  eloqueow  held  dkq  like  ■  ipeU.  °     .  ,       , 

This  was  the  last  occa- 
sion on  which  the  immortal  trio  met  together  in  debate.' 

William  H.  Seward,  a  Senator  from  New  York,  opposed 
the  Compromise,  but  for  a  reason  the  very  opposite  of  Cal- 

1  The  hand  of  ilealh  was  already  upon  Calhoun.  He  was  too  feeble  to  de- 
liver hia  speech,  but  sat  iu  his  seat  in  tbe  Senate  while  a  fellow-senator  read 
iL  He  died  only  a  few  weeks  later,  March  31,  1850.  Clay  and  Webster 
survived  him  two  years,  the  former  dying  Jane  39,  1S52;  the  latter,  October 
24.  1852. 


Henry  Clay. 

Hehxy  Cuv  wu  horn  in  Hinovc 

Webstsr 

pais,  April  .1,  .777:  died  u  W^hinj 

Bupporti 

lUIe  in  each  house  or  Congreii,     He  > 

Clay. 

elected  Speaker  of  the   Houk,   and 

kr  the  iTe.ty  of  paU  doting  the  Ws 

wuSecreUFVof  SuKundetJ.  Q.  Ad 

from  a  border  nut,  Cl«y  occupied  ■  » 

■Dd  hii  wu  often  the  pan  10  pacify  > 
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houn's,  namely,  that  the  North  would  be  yielding  too  much. 
It  was  in  his  speech  on  this  occasion  that  he  asserted  that 
*  there  is  a  "  higher  law  "  than  the  Constitution  —  an  asser*  i 
tion  hailed  with  delight  by  the  abolitionists,  who  from  the  , 
first  had  declared  opposition  to  the  Constitution  because  it 
protected  slavery, 


Medal  FRESErrrED  by  Congress  to  Henry  Clay. 


456.  Death  of  President  Taylor.— The  debate  on  the  Death  of 
Compromise,  growing  more  and  more  heated,  had  continued     ^850! 
for  seven  months,  and  the  result  was  still  in  suspense,  when 
President  Taylor  died,  July  9,  1850,  after  a  brief  illness. 

457.  Fillmore  becomes  President.  —  Vice  President  Fill- 
more, on  the  day  following  Taylor's  death,  took  the  oath  of 
office  as  President, 

458.  The  Compromise  of  1850  Effected.  —  Finally,  in  ciay's  Com- 
1850,  the  Compromise  measures  were  adopted.  Though  ?^^J|^,8~ 
Congress  did  not  combine  them  into  one  bill,  but  passed 

them  in  several  acts,  they  are  always  grouped  together  and 
called  "  The  Compromise  of  1850,"  California  was  im- 
mediately admitted,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Mexican 
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cession  was  organized  into  the  territories  of  New  Meidco 
and  Utah. 
A  slave  is  459-   The  Fugitive  Slavc  Law.  —  Two  of  the  Compromise  * 

property  and  measures  require  explanation.     The  Constitution  provided 
leeaiiybe  that  a  slave  escaping  into 

•^'"*"  another  state  must  be  de- 

livered to  his  owner.^  To 
carry  this  provision  into 
effect  Congress  had  passed, 
in  Washington's  administra- 
tion, a  law  making  it  the 
duty  of  state  officials  to  re- 
turn the  fugitive  slave. 
Some  of  the  Northern  states 
Pnsona!  had  passed  "  personal  liberty 

laws,  which  prevented  the 
surrender  of  the  runaway, 
thus  minifying  not  only  a' 
law  of  Congress,  but  even  a 
mandate  of  the  Constitution. 
The  law  of  1850,  besides 
being  much  more  stringent, 
placed  upon  the  Federal 
officials  in  each  state  the 
duty  of  returning  slaves  to 
I^r^d'r"c^J„";'  dr"".'"^!;^  their  owners, 
he  was  tht  unsud«>rfui  ^did«=  of  tbe        ^g(,_  jhc  TcxHS  BoundaTT. 

Amencan  parly  for  ihE  Presidency.  ^  J 

— Texas  claimed  a  large  area 
on  its  northern  and  western  borders,  which  the  general 
government  also  claimed  as  a  part  of  the  Mexican  cession. 
By  the  Compromise  the  claim  of  Texas  was  purchased  for 
ten  million  dollars,  and  the  boundary  of  the  state  was  fixed 
1  See  ConatitutioQ,  Ait.  IV,  Sec  s. 


Millard  Fillmore. 


11,  Cayuga  County,  New  York,  Febi 
[Seal  died  at  BufTilo,  in  Ifae  ume  j 
Lfcfa  8. 1874.  Id  hid  youth  he  was 
IT.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  fullei 
.n  became  a  lawyer.      Besides   ho 
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as  it  is  at  present.  The  disputed  territory  now  forms  part 
of  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  New 
Mexico. 

461.  Presidential  Election.  —  The  candidates  of  the 
Democrats  in  the  election  of  1852  were  Franklin  Pierce  Pierce  and 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  William  R.  King  of  Alabama.  ^^«'  ^^^ 
The  Whig  candidates  were  General  Winfield  Scott  of 
Virginia,  who  had  shared  with  Taylor  the  glory  of  the 
Mexican  War,  and  William  A.  Graham  of  North  Carolina. 
Both  parties  indorsed  in  their  platforms  the  Compromise 
of  1850.  While  Scott  was  acceptable  to  Northern  Whigs, 
the  platform  was  not ;  and  while  the  platform  was  accept- 
able to  Southern  Whigs,  Scott  was  not.  In  consequence. 
Pierce  and  King  were  elected  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity. Of  the  thirty-one  states  the  Whigs  carried  only  four. 
The  Free  Soilers  again  failed  to  carry  a  state. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  FRANKLIN  PIERCE 
(FOURTEENTH   PRESIDENT,  ONE  TERM,  1853-1857) 

462.  The  Gadsden  Purchase. 
—  Through  a  treaty  with  Mexico 
the  United  States  purchased,  in 
1853,  about  45,000  square  miles 
of  territory  south  of  New 
Mexico.  The  price  paid  was 
ten  million  dollars.  The  treaty 
was  made  through  James  Gads- 
den of  South  Carolina,  Minister 
to  Mexico. 

463.  The  Kansas  -  Nebraska 
Act.  —  The  hope  that  the  Com- 
promise of  1850  would  take  the 
slavery  question  out  of  politics 
soon  proved  to  be  deceitful.  In 
1854  Congress  passed  a  law 
organizing  the  territories  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The 
area  included  in  these  territories 
lay  north  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise line,  and  therefore  in 
that  part  of  the  public  domain 
in    which    Congress    had    pro- 

3J2 
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hibited  slavery.     However,  it  was  claimed  that  the  Com- 
promise of    1850  had  taken  the  place  of  the   Missouri 
Compromise;   and   the  law  organizing  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska actually  repealed  it.      The  inhabitants  of  these  Territonea 
territories  were  thus  allowed  to  decide  whether  they  would  s°avOT*for 
admit  slavery.  themselves 

In  enacting  the  measure  Congress  took  the  position 
always  maintained  by  states'  rights  men,  who  denied  the 
right  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories, and  who,  consequently,  denied  that  the  Missouri 
Compromise  was  constitutional.  The  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Stephen  A. 
Illinois,  and  was  supported  by  many  Northern  Democrats  ^°"s'^* 
in  Congress.  The  Southern  members  also  naturally  voted 
for  it. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  quiet 
slavery  agitation ;  on  the  contrary,  it  not  only  increased  the 
bitterness  of  the  antislavery  people,  but  even  divided  the 
Democratic  party  into  two  factions,  differing  as  to  the  time 
when  the  people  of  a  territory  should  decide  the  slavery 
question.     The  Northern  wing,  led  by  Douglas,  asserted 
that  the  act  gave  the  people  power  to  decide  while  still  in 
their  territorial   condition.      This  power  was   known   as 
"popular  sovereignty,"  or  more  generally  as   "squatter  Squatter 
sovereignty."^     The  Southern  wing  contended  that  the  ^^^'^^^s^^y- 
decision  could  be  made  only  when  the  territory  had  framed  ©ftheSoutb 
a  state  constitution,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  property 
of  the  slave  owner  in  the  territory  must  receive  protection. 

464.  Guerilla  Warfare  in  Kansas. — "Popular"  or  "squat- 
ter "  sovereignty  was  soon  given  a  test.     The  section  that 

*  The  name  **  squatter  sovereignty  "  was  given  the  doctrine  by  its  opponents 
because,  they  claimed,  it  left  the  decision  ia  the  first  settlers,  who  were  known 
as  **  squatters." 
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gained  control  of  the  new  territories  would  gain  a  control- 
ling influence  in  the  government.  When  Kansas  was 
opened  for  settlement,  many  slave  owners  moved  into  the 
territory  from  the  adjoining  state  of  Missouri,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  Kansas  would  become  a  slaveholding  state. 
To  prevent  such  a  result,  emigrant  aid  societies  in  the  North 
sent  great  numbers  of  people  to  Kansas.  Then  there 
began  in  earnest  a  struggle  between  Northern  and  South- 
em  factions  for  the  control  of  the  proposed  state.  The  men 
who  went  to  Kansas,  whether  for  or  against  slavery,  carried 
their  weapons. 

The  factions  settled  in  opposite  parts  of  the  territory. 
Each  had  its  legislature,  and  neither  recognized  the  laws 
of  the  other.  In  1856  a  newspaper  office  and  a  hotel  at 
Lawrence,  a  town  of  the  antislavery  faction,  were  de- 
stroyed by  a  sheriff's  posse.  The  sheriff  was  an  officer  of 
the  proslavery  faction.  In  revenge,  a  man  named  John 
Brown,  assisted  by  his  sons  and  a  few  antislavery  neigh- 
bors, killed  five  proslavery  men  living  near  Pottawatomie 
Creek.  Brown  excused  the  deed  with  the  assertion :  "  I 
have  no  choice.  It  has  been  decreed  by  the  Almighty 
God."  Guerilla  warfare  broke  out,  hostile  bands  met,  and 
death  was  the  result.  John  Brown's  name  became  notori- 
ous for  bloody  work.  The  taking  of  life  became  so  com- 
mon that  men  who  really  desired  to  become  settlers  were 
compelled  to  have  weapons  at  hand  while  they  tilled  their 
fields.  Towns  were  plundered  and  burned,  and  every 
form  of  lawlessness  went  unchecked  in  the  territory.  It 
cannot  be  said  "  which  faction  surpassed  the  other  in 
misdeeds."^  The  new  territory  became  known  every- 
where as  "  Bleeding  Kansas." 

465.   Personal  Liberty  Laws. — The  indignation  of  the 

^  Spring's  ''Kansas,"  p.  176. 
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North  because  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
was  shown  in  renewed  opposition  to  the  fugitive  slave  Fugitive 
law.     Personal  liberty  laws,  more  sweeping  in  their  effect,  ^^^^ 
were  passed  (see   Sec.  459).     In   every  Northern  state 
except  two  ^  the  Federal  law  was  nullified  either  by  legis- 
lative enactment  or  by  the  interference  of  state  officials. 

Riots  occurred  in  Northern  cities  when  attempts  were 
made  to  return  slaves  to  their  owners.  Abolitionists  and 
antislavery  people  in  general  united  in  helping  the  fugi- 
tives to  Canada.  They  made  use  of  a  system  known  as 
the  "  underground  railroad,"  whereby  the  slave  was  assisted  The 
from  place  to  place  until  he  reached  the  boundary.  The  J^"fr^^°"°* 
number  of  slaves  who  ran  away  from  bondage  was  small, 
and  the  number  of  attempts  to  recover  them  was  even 
smaller ;  but  resistance  to  the  law  in  Northern  communities 
deepened  the  antagonism  between  the  sections. 

466.  Political  Parties.  —  The  Whig  party,  divided  by 
the  Wilmot  Proviso  and  the  Compromise  of  1850,  ceased 
to  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 
caused  the  defection  of  many  Democrats,  and  there  sud- 
denly sprang  up  a  new  party,  the  Native  American,  whose 
chief  purpose  was  to  oppose  the  growing  power  of  the 
foreigner  in  elections. 

At  first  it  was  a  secret  organization,  derisively  called  the 
"  Know-nothing  "  party,  because  its  members,  when  ques-  The  Knoww. 
tioned  about  it,  would  invariably  answer,  "  I  know  nothing.'*  '*<^^*^*'*k*' 
The  name  clung  to  the  party.  Its  rallying  cries,  "Put 
none  but  Americans  on  guard"  and  **  America  for  Ameri- 
cans," had  great  effect.  Its  growth  was  so  rapid  that  in 
the  elections  of  1854  it  carried  some  of  the  states;  but 
since  it  took  no  decided  stand  in  relation  to  slavery,  it  did 
not   attract  the  more  pronounced  antislavery  Democrats 
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and  Whigs,  who  united  and  founded  the  Republican  party 
of  the  present  time. 

467.  Presidential  Election.  —  At  the  presidential  election 
of  1856  there  were  three  tickets,  as  follows:  Democratic, 
Buchanan  James  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania,  and  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge of  Kentucky ;  Republican,  John  C.  Fremont  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  William  L.  Dayton  of  New  Jersey ;  American 
(Know-nothing),  ex-President  Fillmore  and  Andrew  J. 
Donelson  of  Tennessee.  A  remnant  of  the  old  Whig 
party  supported  the  American  candidates,  but  the  contest 
was  between  Democrats  and  Republicans.  The  former 
indorsed  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  while  the  latter  de- 
clared that  Congress  should  exclude  slavery  from  the 
territories,  and  demanded  the  admission  of  Kansas  with- 
out slavery.  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge  were  elected. 
The  Republicans,  though  it  was  their  first  appearance  in 
Republicans  a  presidential  election,  carried  eleven  states  in  the  North, 
^"S^^*^*"  and  had  polled  an  immense  popular  vote.  Such  evidence 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  antislavery  feeling  caused  great 
alarm  at  the  South. 

The  Whigs  disappeared  entirely  after  the  election ;  and 
the  Know-nothings  vanished  as  suddenly  as  they  had 
risen.  From  this  time  on,  the  lines  were  sharply  drawn 
between  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVII 

ADMINISTRATION   OF  JAMES   BUCHANAN 
(FIFTEENTH   PRESIDENT,  ONE  TERM,   1857-1861) 

468.  The  Dred  Scott  De- 
cision. —  Dred  Scott  was  a 
Missouri  slave  whoseowner 
had  taken  him  to  what  is 
now  Minnesota  before  the 
Missouri  Compromise  was 
repealed.  Scott  brought 
suit,  claiming  that  he  was 
freed  by  reason  of  his  resi- 
dence in  territory  in  which 
Congress  had  forbidden 
slavery.  In  1857  the 
United  States  Supreme 
Court  denied  his  claim, 
and  in  its  decision  an- 
nounced two  very  impor- 
tant principles:  (i)that  a 
negro  was  not  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and 
therefore  could  not  bring 
suit  in  the  United  States 
court;  (2)  that  a  slave 
was  property  which  the  ( 
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restriction  placed  by  Congress  upon  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories, such  as  the  Missouri  ComjH'omise,  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  void. 

The  decision  was  in  accord  with  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act ;  it  sustained  the  position  assumed  by  the  South,  and 
thus  condemned  the  main  plank  in  the  Republican  plat- 
form. But  instead  of  allaying,  it  increased,  partisan  strife. 
The  Republicans  denounced  the  decision  as  a  political  act 
of  a  Democratic  supreme  court,  and  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  not  abiding  by  it. 

469.  The  Atlantic  Cable.  —  The  people  of  all  sections 
of  the  country  rejoiced  in  an  event  which  emphasized 
American  genius.  Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Cyrus 
W.  Field  of  New  York,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  company 
organized  for  the  purpose,  in  1858  a  telegraphic  cable  was 
laid  from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland.  After  a  few  weeks 
of  communication  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  the 
cable,  through  some  imperfection,  failed  to  work.  Eight 
years  later  another  was  laid  that  proved  entirely  successful. 

470.  Admission  of  Minnesota  and  Oregon.  Admission  of 
Kansas  Delayed.  —  Minnesota,  the  thirty-second  state,  was 
admitted  in  1858,  and  Oregon,  the  thirty -third  state,  in 
1859.     I^  ^3.ch  state  slavery  was  prohibited. 

Kansas  failed  of  admission;  the  attempt,  in  1857-1858, 
to  make  a  state  of  this  territory,  provoked  further  angry 
discussion  of  the  slavery  question.  For  months  Congress 
wrangled  over  Kansas,  and  the  agitation  spread  to  the 
remotest  points  of  the  land.  North  and  South  were  drift- 
ing  wider  and  wider  apart.  The  fraternal  feeling,  for 
which  the  founders  of  the  government  had  planned,  was 
losing  itself  in  sectional  controversy. 

471.  John  Brown.  —  On  the  night  of  October  16,  1859, 
John  Brown,  already  notorious  for  deeds  of  blood  in  Kan- 
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sas,  seized  the  arsenal  belonging  to  the  United  States  at  Attempt 
Harper's  Ferry,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac.     He  Jnj™"^,j(,i 
had  with  him  eighteen  men.     His  purpose  was  to  free  the  of  slave*. 
slaves,  and  not  doubting  that 

they  would  flock  to  him,  he  -*a».*-^        ^~'  >.■- 

had  brought  arms  for  a  thou- 
sand men.  Residents  of  the 
town  and  neighborhood  were 
forcibly  taken  and  held  as 
hostages.  News  of  the  event 
spread  rapidly,  and  militia 
and  armed  citizens  hurried  to 
the  scene.  During  the  whole 
of  the  following  day,  fighting 
went  on  between  Brown's 
band  and  the  Virginians.     Men  on  both  sides  were  killed. 

On   October    r8   Lieutenant   Colonel   Robert   E.    Lee,  RobertE. 
afterward   so   greatly  distinguished,  arrived  with  a  com-  ***■ 
pany  of  United  States  marines.     He  forced  open  the  en- 
gine house  of  the  armory,  into  which  Brown,  fighting  with 
desperate  courage,  had  retired,  and  captured   the  leader 
and  his  surviving  followers.     In  the  Virginia  courts  Brown  Brown  and 
and  six  companions  were  convicted  of  treason,  murder,  and  °i^,g^ 
advising  with  slaves  to  rebel,  and  were  hanged. 

Fortunately  the  slaves  did  not  rise  at  the  call  of  Brown. 
Yet  the  attempt  to  incite  them  sent  a  thrill  of  horror 
through  the  South.  An  uprising  of  slaves  would  have 
meant  the  massacre  of  whites.  The  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  North  condemned  the  conduct  of  Brown. 

472.  Presidential  Election.  —  Four  tickets  were  pre- 
sented at  the  presidential  election  of  i860.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  had  split  in  two.  The  Northern  wing  held 
that  a  territory  could  at  any  time  decide  for  or  against  slav- 
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ery  within  its  borders ;  the  Southern  wing  held  that  a  terri- 
tory could  not  decide  until  it  formed  a  state  constitution. 

The  Northern  wing  supported  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of 
Illinois,  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson  of  Georgia ;  the  South- 
ern wing  supported  John  C.  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky, 
and  Joseph  H.  Lane  of  Oregon.  The  Republicans  had 
nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois,  and  Hannibal 
Hamlin  of  Maine.  A  fourth  party,  called  the  "  Constitu- 
tional Union"  party,  made  no  declaration  regarding 
slavery.  It  relied  on  the  simple  platform,  "The  Consti- 
tution, the  Union,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws."  Its 
nominees  were  John  Bell  of  Tennessee,  and  Edward 
Everett  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Republican  candidates,  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  were 
elected.  They  received  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes, 
though  almost  two  thirds  of  the  popular  vote  had  gone 
against  them. 

473*  Secession  of  Seven  Southern  States.  —  The  South 
believed  that  the  Republican  party  was  sectional  in  char- 
acter and  hostile  to  Southern  interests.  It  had  long  been 
a  settled  conviction  in  the  South  that  the  political  success 
of  such  a  party  would  leave  only  secession  as  a  preventive 
of  ruin.  Therefore  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  in  conven* 
tion  assembled,  declared,  December  20,  i860,  that  state,  no 
longer  one  of  the  United  States.  Secession  ordinances 
were  passed  early  in  1861  by  other  Southern  states  as  fol- 
lows: Mississippi,  January  9;  Florida,  January  10;  Ala- 
bama, January  11 ;  Georgia,  January  19;  Louisiana,  Janu- 
ary 26;  Texas,  February  i.  Upon  the  secession  of  the 
states,  their  respective  Senators  and  Representatives,  with 
but  one  or  two  exceptions,  withdrew  from  Congress. 

474.  The  Doctrine  of  Secession.  —  The  argument  of  those 
who  believed  in  the  legal  right  of  secession  was  that  the 
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state  had  always  been  supreme ;  that  the  war  for  indepen-  Each  state 

dence,  though  waged  jointly  by  the  states,  was  waged  by  "^dq)cndciit 

them   as  distinct  sovereignties,   and  that  Great  Britain 

acknowledged  the  independence  of 

each   state   by   name;    furthermore, 

that  when  the  states  united  under 

the   Constitution,   not  one  of    them 

renounced  its  sovereignty,  and  each 

could  withdraw  from    the    compact 

whenever  it  saw  fit  to  do  so. 

475*  The  Progress  of  Secession. — 
The  common  view  taken  of  the  Union 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  that  it  was  a  compact 
from  which  the  states  could  withdraw. 
Indeed,  if  the  right  of  a  state  to 
secede  had  then  been  denied,  the 
Constitution  could  not  have  been 
adopted  and  the  Union  could  not 
have  been  formed.  An  attempt  v/as 
made  in  the  convention  that  framed 
the  Constitution  to  give  to  Congress 
power  to  use  the  military  force  of  the 

general   government  to  compel  the  obedience  of  a  state,  ah  states 
This  attempt  failed,  because  it  was  well  understood  that  ^^J|j^J*^  *^ 
the  state  so  attacked  would  probably  quit  the  Union.^  witjidraw. 
The   right  of  withdrawal  was  so  thoroughly  recognized 
that  few  of  the  states  considered  its  assertion  necessary 
when  they  ratified  the  Constitution,  yet  as  a  precaution, 
Virginia,  New  York,  and  Rhode  Island  clearly  proclaimed 
it.    (See  Sec.  306.) 
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1  See  Madison  Papers,  pp.  732,  914;  Elliott's  Debates,  pp.  232-233. 
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In  the  belief  that  the  influence  of  the  South  and  West 
was  injurious  to  their  interests,  New  Englanders  threat- 
ened secession  for  full  twenty-five  years  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  Later  there  came  a  great 
change  in  the  business  interests  of  the  North,  including 
New  England,  and  Northerners  found  it  necessary  to  inter- 
pret the  Constitution  to  suit  their  new  conditions  and  allow 
the  general  government  powers  not  expressly  granted. 
So,  because  their  larger  population  gave  them  greater 
power  in  Congress,  protective  tariffs  multiplied  mills  and 
factories;  bounties  and  subsidies  developed  commerce; 
and  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  made  transporta- 
tion easier.  Through  these  benefits  the  Northern  people 
in  general  came  to  look  upon  the  government  as  the  best 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  and  to  regard  it  as  national  in 
character,  with  the  states  subordinate.  Otherwise  the 
states  could  continue  to  separate  from  one  another  until 
there  would  be  a  number  of  petty  states  in  the  place  of 
one  great  republic.  To  the  North  the  Union  became 
sacred  and  secession  unlawful.^ 

On  the  other  side,  the  interests  of  the  South  had  not 
changed  since  the  framing  of  the  Constitution.  They 
were  agricultural  in  i860,  just  as  they  had  been  in  1787 ; 
hence  the  legislation  that  had  so  aided  the  Northerner 
had  not  helped  the  Southerner.  Southern  men  com- 
plained that  their  section  was  burdened  with  taxes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  other  section,  and  insisted  that  the  Consti- 
tution, which  had  been  framed  by  the  fathers  to  do  equal 
justice  to  all,  be  strictly  observed. 

Then  came  the  slavery  question.  The  North  believed 
that  its  control   of    the  general  government  would    be 

1  As  late  as  1844-1845,  however,  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  in  resolu- 
tions opposing  the  annexation  of  Texas,  acknowledged  the  right  of  secession. 
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threatened  by  the  admission  of   slaveholdiog  states  into  Growth  of 
the  Union  ;  moreover,  the  belief  that  slavery  was  in  itself  fceHng^artha 
wrong  intensified  the  North's  objection  to  it.  North. 

And  now  the  South  saw  the  Republican  party  trium-  The  South 
phant  —  a  party  which  had  declared  that  slavery  should  be  ^f*^  ^ 
excluded  from  the  territories  in  spite  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  that  such  exclusion  was  unconstitutional 
Believing  that  her  rights  would  not  be  secure  under  a 
government  which  would  soon  be  in  the  control  of  the 
Republicans,  the  South  thought  that  the  time  had  come 
for  forming  a  separate  government. 

The  underlying  cause  of  the  war  between  the  sections  The  cause 
was  the  conflict  of  Northern  and  Southern  interests.  of  war. 

476.  Efforts  at  Compromise.  —  When  the  Southern  states  Three 
seceded,  differing  convictions  as  to  the  proper  course  to  f^^ 
pursue  divided  the  Northern  people  into  three  classes: 
(i)  those  who  believed  that  states  had  a  right  to  separate, 
and  that  the  North  should  permit  the  seceding  states  to  go 
in  peace  rather  than  attempt  to  coerce  them  by  force; 
(2)  those  who  denied  the  right  of  secession,  but  were 
willing  to  make  a  compromise  of  the  differences  threaten- 
ing the  Union ;  (3)  those  who  both  denied  the  right  of 
secession  and  opposed  any  compromise.  The  first  tw* 
classes,  combined,  constituted  a  majority ;  while  the  third 
class,  the  minority,  was  the  Republican  party. 

Compromise  bills,  intended  to  bring  peace  to  the  dis-  Compromise 
tracted  country,  had  been  introduced  into  Congress.  The  ^^^ 
most  important  one  was  proposed  by  Senator  John  J.  Crit- 
tenden of  Kentucky.  It  provided  among  other  things: 
(i)  for  a  constitutional  amendment  (the  Dred  Scott  decision 
making  an  amendment  necessary),  extending  the  Missouri 
Compromise  line  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  California; 
(2)  for  a  less  objectionable  fugitive  slave  law.    The  former 
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provision  was  conciliatory  to  the  South,  and  the  latter  to  the 
North.  The  compromise  might  have  averted  war,  but  the 
Republicans  in  Congress  refused  to  agree  to  it.  Nor  would 
they  consent  to  submit  the  matter  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 
Virginia,  hoping  to  save  the  Union,  as  once  before  it  had 
done  when  the  old  Confederation  was  in  danger  of  break- 
ing up,  invited  the  other  states  to  join  in  a  peace  confer- 
ence. In  response,  delegates  from  twenty-one  states  met 
in  Washington,  February  4-27,  1861,  the  venerable  ex- 
President  Tyler  presiding.  The  recommendations  of  the 
conference,  however,  were  not  accepted  by  Congress. 

477.  Admission  of  Kansas. — After  the  withdrawal  of 
the  representatives  of  the  seceding  states,  Congress  ad- 
mitted Kansas,  the  thirty-fourth  state.  The  constitution 
of  Kansas  forbade  slavery.  At  the  same  time  the  terri- 
tories of  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  Dakota  were  organized. 

478.  The  Star  of  the  West,  —  President  Buchanan  did 
nothing  to  hinder  the  secession  of  the  Southern  states. 
He  held  that,  while  a  state  had  no  right  to  secede,  the 
Federal  government  had  no  right  to  force  it  to  remain  in 
the  Union.  Commissioners  from  South  Carolina  waited 
upon  the  President  to  negotiate  for  the  transfer  of  forts 
and  other  Federal  property  within  the  state  on  peaceable 
and  equitable  terms,  but  the  mission  failed. 

Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston  harbor,  was  garrisoned  by 
a  small  force  of  United  States  soldiers.  South  Carolina 
made  no  attempt  to  take  the  fort;  but  when  Buchanan  dis- 
patched a  vessel,  the  Star  of  the  West,  with  provisions 
and  reenforcements  for  its  relief,  the  state  felt  justified  in 
active  resistance.  Militia  fired  upon  the  vessel  when  it 
appeared  at  Charleston  harbor,  compelling  it  to  retire. 

479.  The  Confederate  States  of  America. — On  Febru- 
ary 4,  1 86 1,  delegates  from  six  of  the  seceding  states  met 
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in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  to  organize  a  government,'  On 
February  8  a  temporary  Constitution  for  the  "  Confeder- 
ate States  of  America "  was 

adopted.      Jefferson     Davis '  ! 

of  Mississippi  was  elected 
President  and  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  of  Georgia,  Vice 
President.  Soon  afterward  a 
permanent  Constitution  was 
adopted. 

The  Confederate  Constitu- 
tion was  similar  in  most  respects 
to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
though  there  were  some  de- 
cided differences.  The  terms 
of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent were  fixed  at  six  years, 
and  these  officers  were  ineligi- 
ble to  reelection.  Internal 
improvements  at  the  expense    >=cuMv=y«r>.  oireciiy afieniie wir ha 

■^  '^  ■«   elected   United   State,  Senator,  bnl 

of  the  general  government,  «.«  nw  «ated:  later  he  was  elected  10 
protective  tariffs,  and  bounties    S°ht™aih  h'e"wa"'"govnii'or  ^'o^'^, 

were  forbidden.  S«pbens  l«J  ■  veiy  we.k  Wy  bm  a 

Thus  when  Lincoln  was  in- 
augurated there  were  two  governments  where  before  there 
had  been  only  one.     The  failure  of  all  attempts  to  bring 

'  Representatives  from  Texas  did  not  airive  until  later. 

a  Jefferson  Davis  was  born  in  that  pari  of  Chtialian  County,  Kentucky, 
which  now  forms  Todd  County,  June  3,  1808  ;  died  at  New  Orleans,  Decem- 
ber 6,  1889.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point,  but  after  serving  1  few  years 
on  the  frontier  as  a  lieutenant,  he  resigned  from  the  army  and  settled  in 
Missis^ppi.  where  he  became  a  cotton  planter.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  Mississippi,  but  resigned  to  serve  in  the  Mexican  War  as  colonel  of  a 
Mississippi  regiment.     He  acted  with  great  gallantry  in  ever;  battle  in  whicb 
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the  sections  together  through  a  compromise  caused  keen 
regret  Excitement  was  intense  throughout  the  country. 
All  forts  in  the  seceding  states  that  could  be  peaceably 
taken  were  occupied  for  the  Confederacy.  Fort  Sumter 
at  Charleston,  Fort  Pickens  at  Pensacola,  and  the  forts 
'  near  Key  West  contained  small  Federal  garrisons.  Wish- 
ing to  avoid  war,  the  Confederates  did  not  seize  these 
forts,  but  relied  upon  securing  them  through  negotiation. 
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be  was  engaged,  and  at  Buena  Vista  was  severely  wounded.  He  was  United 
States  Senator  from  Mississippi ;  served  as  Secretary  of  War  under  Pierce  ; 
end  once  more  entered  the  Senate,  where  he  remained  until  Mississippi 
seceded.  On  the  death  of  Calhoun  the  mantle  of  leadership  of  the  states' 
lights  party  in  the  South  fell  upon  Davis,  whose  talents  early  made  him  con- 
spicuous. He  was  unanimously  chosen  to  serve  at  the  head  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. His  "  military  skill,  administrative  capacity,  and  unwearied  activity," 
comhined  with  his  personal  disinterestedness  and  patience  under  suffering, 
made  him  the  fitting  leader  of  a  cause  which  rose  and  fell  in  the  smoke  of 
battle. 


PART  VII.  — THE  CIVIL  WAR 

1861-1865 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII 

FIRST  YEAR   OF  THE   CIVIL   WAR    (1861) 

(ADMINISTRATION  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,^  SIXTEENTH 

PRESIDENT) 

480.  Lincoln's  Inauguration. — The  excitement  and  anx-  x86z 
iety  of  the  time  are  evident  from  the  fact  that  unusual  Lincoln's 
precautions  were  taken  to   prevent  the  assassination  of  "^'^s^*"****" 

^  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  a  cabin  in  Hardin  (now  Larue)  County, 
Kentucky,  February  12,  1809;  died  at  Washington,  April  15,  1865.  As  a 
cliild  he  moved  with  his  father  to  Indiana  and  later  to  Illinois.  Reared  in 
extreme  poverty,  the  boy  had  a  hard  struggle  in  what  was  then  a  wilderness. 
He  went  to  school  very  little,  but  taught  himself  to  read  and  cipher  by  the 
firelight  after  working  at  odd  jobs  by  day.  The  few  books  that  he  could  get 
he  read  over  and  over.  Lincoln's  early  attempts  at  making  a  livelihood  were 
not  successful.  He  followed  one  business  and  then  another.  His  neighbors 
appreciated  his  genuine  worth,  however,  and  elected  him,  while  a  young  man, 
to  the  Illinois  legislature.  During  his  service  in  the  legislature  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  his  rapid  rise  in  the  legal  profession  showed  that  he 
had  at  last  found  the  calling  for  which  he  was  suited.  He  sat  one  term  in 
Congress  as  a  Whig.  In  1858,  as  Republican  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  he  can^rassed  his  state  with  his  opponent,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and 
although  defeated,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  country  by  his  able  speeches. 
Though  he  had  had  no  advantages  in  youth  and  came  to  the  Presidency  with 
little  experience  in  statecraft,  yet  he  successfully  guided  the  republic  through 
its  most  perilous  period,  because  his  strong  mind  was  balanced  by  a  heart  full 
of  charity  and  a  soul  full  of  justice.  The  passing  of  time  serves  but  to  make 
more  prominent  the  greatness  of  the  man. 
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the  new  President.  Lincoln  entered  Washington  secretly 
and  was  inaugurated  under  the  protection  of  a  military 
guard. 

481.  Announcement  of  Lincoln's  Policy.  —  In  his  inau- 
gural address  Lincoln  denied  the  right  of  secession,  and 
announced  that  he  would  **  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the 
property  and  places  belonging  to  the  government,  and 
collect  the  duties  and  imports."  Now  that  compromise 
had  failed,  and  the  only  question  was  whether  the  Union 
should  be  allowed  to  divide,  the  people  of  the  North 
heartily  approved  of  Lincoln's  announcement.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  South,  believing  in  its  right  to  a  separate 
government,  regarded  Lincoln's  words  as  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war ;  the  Federal  government  could  not  con- 
tinue to  hold  Southern  forts  and  to  collect  duties  in  the 
South  except  through  force  of  arms. 

The  Confederacy,  hoping  for  peace,  had  sent  commis- 
sioners to  Washington  to  effect  a  transfer  of  forts  and  all 
other  public  property  within  its  borders,  and  an  adjustment 
of  the  public  debt,  but  the  mission  failed.  The  Federal 
authorities,  not  recognizing  the  Confederate  government 
as  legal,  of  course  could  not  recognize  its  commissioners. 

482.  The  Fall  of  Sumter.  —  Major  Robert  Anderson,  of 
the  United  States  army,  occupied  Fort  Sumter  in  Charles- 
ton harbor  with  a  command  numbering  less  than  one 
hundred.  The  Confederates  covered  the  fort  with  the 
guns  of  the  other  forts  in  the  harbor  and  of  the  batteries 
they  had  erected,  yet  peace  was  unbroken  so  long  as  there 
was  hope  of  a  quiet  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter. 

Early  in  April  a  Federal  fleet  was  ordered  to  the  relief 
of  Major  Anderson,  and  General  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  com- 
manding the  Confederate  forces  at  Charleston,  summoned 
him  to  surrender.     Anderson  declined,  and  on  April  12 
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the  Confederates   opened  fire  upon  the  fort  with  many        »86i 
g^ns.     Sumter  returned   the   fire,  but  the   Federal  fleet, 
which  stood  outside  the  har- 
bor, took  no  part  in  the  con- 
test.    On  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day,  when  the  fort  was 

on    fire    from    shells,    Major  Fortsumtet 

Anderson  surrendered.      His  Ai^iT 

command  was  allowed  to 
march  out  with  the  honors  of 
war.  Despite  the  heavy  can- 
nonade, not  a  man  on  either 
side  had  been  killed  or  seri- 
ously injured.      Thus  with  a 

bloodless  encounter  began  one  p  q  y  beaurbgaiid. 

of  thebloodiestwarsof  history. 

483.  ^ect  upon  the  Country. — The  fall  of  Sumter 
acted  like  an  electric  shock.     Everybody  knew  that  war 

had  begun.     The  North,  feeling  that  the  government  had  Theww 
been  attacked,  rallied  to  the  cause  of  the  Union ;  the  South,  the  North. 
believing  that  defense  of   Southern  rights  had  become  in  the  South, 
necessary,   sprang   to    the   support  of  the    Confederacy- 
President  Lincoln  called  for  seventy-five  thousand  militia.  Great  ttrmi*» 
and  many  more  than  that  number  responded.     President 
Davis  asked  for  volunteers,  and  Southerners  poured  into 
the  Confederate  army.    American  faced  American  in  frat- 
ricidal strife,  each  with  faith  in  the  justness  of  his  cause. 

484.  Secession  of  Four  Other  States.  —  Lincoln's  call 
for  troops  caused  four  other  states  to  withdraw.     Rather 

than  join  in  war  waged  to  force  the  Confederate  States  oiherstaM 
back  into  the  Union,  Virginia  seceded  April  17;  Arkan-  "^  ^ 
sas.  May  6;  North  Carolina,  May  20;  Tennessee,  June  8. 
These  states  immediately  joined  the  Confederacy.    The 
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Confederate  capital  was  removed  from   Montgomery  to 
Richmond. 

485.  The  Border  States.  —  The  feeling  in  favor  of  seces- 
sion had  never  been  very  strong  in  Delaware.  In  Mary- 
land, Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  where  it  had  many 
supporters,  unionists  and  secessionists  struggled  for  con- 
trol; in  these  states  the  Union  influence  at  length  pre- 
vailed. Yet,  although  they  did  not  secede,  the  ties  binding 
them  to  the  South  were  close,  and  they  attempted  to  hold 
a  neutral  position  in  the  war. 

Neutrality  was  impossible.  In  order  to  reach  Washing- 
ton, Federal  troops  came  into  Maryland;  and  the  state 
was  held  fast  to  the  Union.  Missouri  quickly  filled 
with  hostile  camps.  After  some  sharp  fighting  a  bloody 
battle  took  place  at  Wilson's  Creek,  in  which  the  Confed- 
erates were  victorious.  But  by  autumn  the  Confederates 
had  been  compelled  to  retire  before  a  superior  Federal 
army,  and  had  fallen  back  to  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
the  state,  leaving  Missouri  to  the  control  of  the  Federals. 
In  the  fall  some  skirmishing  occurred  in  Kentucky  without 
decided  results,  and  the  year  ended  with  both  armies  occu- 
pying the  state. 

With  neutrality  at  an  end,  the  people  of  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri  were  divided  into  two  fierce  factions, 
brother  fighting  against  brother.  Though  the  majority 
held  to  the  Union,  many  men  from  these  states  became 
soldiers  in  the  Confederate  army. 

486.  Western  Virginia.  —  The  inhabitants  of  Virginia 
west  of  the  mountains  were  opposed  to  secession,  and  see- 
ing the  state  withdraw  from  the  Union,  they  took  steps  to 
uphold  the  Federal  government.  A  governor,  legislature, 
and  delegation  to  Congress  were  elected.  The  new  gov- 
ernment called  itself  the  government  of  the  state  of  Vir- 
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ginia,  and  claimed  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  state 
government  that  had  gone  into  the  Confederacy.  Its  dele- 
gation was  admitted  to  seats  in  the  Federal  Congress  as 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  Virginia.  To  aid  the 
inhabitants    in   holding    this  ' 

section  for  the  Union,  Gen- 
eral George  B.  McClellan  J 
entered  western  Virginia  with 
twenty  thousand  troops. 
Against  this  force  the  Con- 
federates could  bring  only 
five  thousand,'  and  after  some 
months  of  fighting  abandoned 
western  Virginia. 

487.  Uaeqnalaess  of  the 
Contest.  —  From  the  very  out- 
set the  contest  between  the 
North  and  South  was  un- 
equal, and  so  it  continued 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
population  of  the  North  was 
in  round  numbers  twenty-two 
millions.  The  South  had  nine 
millions,  of  which  three  and 
a  half  millions  were  slaves. 
Thus,  with  respect  to  popula- 
tion from  which  an  army  could 
be  drawn,  the  North  was  four 
times  as  great  as  the  South.^ 

*  For  conveoieoce  only  approximate  figares  will  be  used  in  giving  the 
itcength  of  Brmies  and  their  losses  in  iMtttle, 

'  Census  ot  i860.  The  comparison  is  made  between  the  population  of  the 
non-teceding  st&tei  and  that  of  the  seceding  states.   The  number  of  men  that 
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Of  muskets  and  rifles  the  armories  of  the  North  contained 
nearly  three  times  the  number  in  the  armories  of  the 
South.  Even  after  resorting  to  country  rifles  and  shot- 
guns, the  Confederacy  was  long  unable  to  provide  enough 
small  arms.  All  foundries  for  the  manufacture  of  arms, 
except  one  for  making  cannon,  and  all  except  two  powder 
mills,  were  in  the  Northern  states. 

The  North  had  varied  industries.  Its  farms  raised  food 
in  abundance,  and  its  factories  could  make  all  materials 
needed  for  war.  The  South  planted  cotton  and  tobacco, 
and  did  not  in  times  of  peace  raise  food  sufficient  for  its 
inhabitants,  but  bought  much  from  the  North  and  Europe. 

The  Union  had  a  treasury  and  a  navy ;  the  Confederacy 
had  neither.  The  Union  could  add  to  its  resources  by 
purchases  from  Europe,  but  the  blockade  of  the  coast  of 
the  Confederacy,  begun  by  the  Federal  government  soon 
after  the  war  commenced,  closed  Southern  ports  to  trade. 
Not  only  did  the  blockade  prevent  the  Confederacy  from 
securing  arms  from  abroad,  but  it  shut  out  some  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  many  commodities  became  very 
scarce. 

488.  Nature  of  the  Contest.  —  The  effort  of  the  Southern 
states  to  withdraw,  and  of  the  North  to  prevent  them, 
made  the  war  an  offensive  one  on  the  part  of  the  North, 
and  a  defensive  one  on  the  part  of  the  South.  This  was 
almost  the  only  thing  in  the  South's  favor;  yet  it  meant 
much,  because  fighting  on  the  defensive  and  on  its  own 
ground  is  of  great  advantage  to  an  army. 

The  Confederacy  set  to  work  to  make  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, blankets,  saddles,  harnesis,  and  other  things  needed 

went  into  the  Confederate  army  from  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  WM 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  balanced  by  the  number  that  joined  the  Union  army  from 
western  Virginia,  east  Tennessee,  and  other  parts  of  the  South. 
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in  war ;  and  while  it  was  never  able  to  equip  its  army  prop- 
erly, the  results  accomplished  were  great. 

489.  First  Battle  of  Bull  Ran,  or  Manassas.  —  Neither 
side  believed  that  the  war  would  last  more  than  a  few 
months.  The  North  hoped 
to  deal  the  Confederate  army 
a  crashing  blow,  then  seize 
Richmond,  and  bring  the 
war  to  a  speedy  close.  The 
South  thought  that  after  she 
had  gained  a  victory  or  two 
the  North  would  abandon 
the  contest.  Federal  armies 
were  assembled  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Virginia,  and  Con- 
federate troops  were  hurried 
to  the  defense  of  the  state. 
Of  the  two  main  forces  of 
the  Union  army  in  the  east, 
one  was  in  front  of  Wash- 
ington, under  command  of 
General  Irvin  McDowell, 
and  the  other  on  the  upper 
Potomac  in  the  Shenandoah 
valley,  under  General  Robert 
Patterson.  The  former  force 
consisted  of  about  forty-five 
thousand  men,  and  the  latter  of  about  twenty  thousand. 

To  oppose  McDowell's  advance  the  Confederates  had 
a  force,  under  General  Beauregard,  on  Bull  Run,  near 
Manassas,  Virginia,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  southwest 
from  Washington.  To  oppose  Patterson  they  had  a  force  in 
the  Shenandoah  valley  under  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston. 
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z86z        Neither  Beauregard's  army  nor  Johnston's  was  more  tha^ 
half  as  strong  as  the  army  it  confronted. 

McDowell,  leaving  enough  troops  to  protect  Washing- 

The  Federals  ton,  advanced  with  thirty  thousand  men  to  attack  Beaure- 

gard.     Patterson  was  instructed  to  hold  Johnston  in  the 

valley  so  as  to  prevent  his  joining  forces  with  Beauregard. 

But  Johnston  slipped  away  from  his  antagonist,  and  with 

the  greater  portion   of  his  army  reached  Beauregard's 

camp  shortly  before  the  battle  began. 

The  first  On  Sunday,  July  21,  the  armies  grappled  in  a  life-and- 

battie  of        death  encounter.    The  Confederate  front  was  driven  back, 

Manassas,  ' 

July  21.  but  was  strengthened  and  the  Federals  were  held  in  check. 
Then  the  remainder  of  Johnston's  army  came  upon  the 
field,  making  the  strength  of  the  combatants  now  about 
equal.  The  newly  arrived  Confederate  troops,  together 
with  those  already  engaged,  made  an  impetuous  charge 
upon  the  Federals,  and  routed  them. 

The  Federals       The  retreat  of  the  Federals  became  a  panic,  many  of 

routed.  them  fleeing  until  they  reached  Washington.     The  loss  of 

the  Union  army  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  was  about 
three  thousand ;  the  Confederate  loss  about  two  thousand. 
In  the  first  of  the  battle,  when  the  Confederates  were 
being  driven  back,  the  incident  occurred  that  gave  the 

••stonewall"   name  of  "Stonewall"  to  Thomas  J.  Jackson,  a  Confeder- 

jac  son.        ^^^  general  soon  to  become  famous.^ 

490.  Effect  of  the  Battle.  —  The  dismay  of  the  North  in 
consequence  of  the  defeat  was  only  for  the  moment.    Con- 

^  Jackson's  troops  occupied  a  rear  line,  presenting  an  unbroken  front  with 
Jackson  at  their  head.  "They  are  beating  us  back,"  exclaimed  General  Bee. 
"  Well,  sir,"  calmly  replied  Jackson,  "  we  will  give  them  the  bayonet."  Turn- 
ing to  the  retreating  soldiers.  Bee  called  out,  "  There's  Jackson  standing  like 
a  stone  wall."  Immediately  the  cry  passed  from  man  to  man,  **  Stonewall 
Jackson !  Stonewall  Jackson  ! "  The  Confederates  rallied  under  the  magic 
name -^ a  name  by  which  Jackson  has  ever  since  been  known  the  world  over. 
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gress  had  already  authorized  the  enlistment  of  an  army  of 
half  a  million  men,  and  voted  an  immense  appropriation 
for   the  expenses  of  the  war. 

The  Northern   people,   seeing  i 

now  that  a  tremendous  war  was  ' 

on  their  hands,  gave  the  Federal 
government  enthusiastic  sup- 
port.    General  McClellan,  who  J 
had  conducted  the  campaign  c 
in  western  Virginia,  was  ap-                                               ' 
pointed  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  Union  armies. 

In  the  South  the  effect  of 
the  battle  was  to  give  undue 
confidence.  The  people  be- 
lieved the  Southern  army 
would  speedily  bring  the  war 
to  a  successful  conclusion ; 
so,  for  a  time,  there  was 
great  joy  and  little  effort.  But 
the  leaders  knew  better,  and 
they  made  ready  as  well  as 
they  might    for    a    continued 


"Stonewall"  Jackson. 


Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson  was  born 

u  Clfirksburg.  Vi^nii  (now  We.t  Vir- 

(inii),  J«nuaiy  ai,  1834:  ditd  ««■■  lln 

1S46,  iwl  Krvcd  u  >  UEUienam  m  th< 

professor  ID  the  Virginia  MiLiury  Insli- 

Preparing  for 

along  war. 

Itae  Civil  War  he   received  a  colonel's 

vu   placed  id   conunind   of   Harper's 

Ferty.     He  rose  rapidly  in  rank-re- 

ceiving Ihe  grade,  of  brig*iiet-jenetal, 

The  defeat  at  Bull  Run  had 
ended  the  first  advance  upon    '^'U™-.  ^'^t' in1:a.,!'''"^oo" 
Richmond.      McClellan    gave    ^{j^^^™ '"  "'"^ "  ^^'  "^ 
the  rest  of  the  year  to  organiz- 
ing and  equipping  thoroughly  the  great  army  gathering 
under  his  command. 

491.  The  Trent  Afialr.  —  As  the  South  had  always  sup-  south  hopes 
plied  Europe  with  cotton  and  tobacco.  Southerners  hoped  '°'  European 
that  the  distress  caused  by  the  cutting  o£f  of  these  staples 
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x86i        would  make  the   European    governments  recognize  the 
Sends  com-     Confederacy,    and    break    the    blockade.      Accordingly, 

SSitTriLin  J^"^^s  ^'  ^^^^'^  ^*  Virginia,  and  John  Slidell  of  Louisi- 
and  France,    ana,  were  appointed  commissioners  of  the   Confederate 
government  to  Great  Britain  and  France  respectively. 

The  commissioners  passed  the  blockade  in  the  fall  of 
1 86 1  and  reached  Cuba,  where  they  took  passage  for  Eng- 
land on  the  British  mail  ship  Trent.     On  November  8  the 
United  States  war  ship  San  Jacinto^  commanded  by  Cap- 
Mason  and     tain  Wilkes,  forcibly  overhauled  the   British  vessel  and 
S^CapSi^^  carried  off   Mason   and   Slidell.     The   North  applauded 
Wilkes  of  the  Captain  Wilkes.     But  it  was  a  serious  matter  to  attack 
San  jacmto.  ^^j  board  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  neutral  nation.     To  put 
a  stop  to  such  acts,  America  had  fought  the  War  of  1812. 
Great  Britain  demanded  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  in 
the  meantime  preparing  for  war  in  case  the  demand  was 
The  not  complied  with.    The  United  States  government,  recog- 

"ovl^^m^f  nizing  that  a  wrong  act  had  been  committed,  delivered 
releases         Masou  and  Slidell  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  danger  of  a 

Mason  and       r        •  .    ^ 

Slidell.  foreign  war  was  averted. 

492.  Lincoln's  Views  of  the  Slavery  Questiun.  —  The 

What  the       North  was  fighting  to  prevent  the  division  of  the  Union, 

North  fought  and  uot  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Lincoln  declared  in 
his  inaugural  address:  "I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
states  where  it  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to 
do  so ;  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so." 

No  sooner  had  the  war  begun,  however,  than  the  pres- 

Aboiitionists    sure  upon   Cougrcss  by  the  abolitionists  became   great. 

opTOFtunity  '^^^  occasion  appeared  to  them  favorable  for  the  forcible, 
extinction  of  slavery.  As  a  war  measure.  Congress  passed 
a  law  declaring  that  slaves  used  by  the  Confederates  in 
carrying  on  the  war  would  be  confiscated. 
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493.  Results  of  the  Year.  —  The  first  year  of  the  war 
ended  with  little  advantage  to  either  side.  The  Confeder- 
ates had  won  the  only  great  battle ;  but  the  North  had  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  for  the  Union  the  border  states  and 
western  Virginia. 
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SECOND  YEAR   OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  (1862) 
(ADMINISTRATION  OF  LINCOLN,  continued) 

494*  The  Armies.  —  At  the  beginning  of  1862  the 
Union  army  numbered  six  hundred  thousand  soldiers ;  the 
Confederates  only  half  that  number.  The  Confederate 
line  of  defense  extended  along  the  borders  of  Virginia, 
through  southern  Kentucky  and  northern  Tennessee,  and 
across  the  Mississippi  into  southern  Missouri. 

495.  Federal  Plan  of  Campaign.  —  The  Federal  plan 
of  campaign  for  the  Eastern  army  had  for  its  purpose  the 
capture  of  Richmond.  For  the  Western  armies,  the  cam- 
paign was  designed  to  get  control  of  the  Mississippi,  now 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Confederates.  The  opening  of  the 
Mississippi  would  cut  the  Confederacy  in  two,  and  would 
shut  off  from  the  Confederate  armies  the  large  supplies, 
especially  of  beef,  which  came  from  Texas  and  elsewhere 
west  of  the  river. 


The  hostile 
forces  in 
Tennessee. 


First  Half  of  the  Year  in  the  West 

496.  Situation  In  the  West.  —  Operations  began  first  in 
the  West,  where  the  Confederate  main  line,  under  General 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  extended  from  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky,  to  Columbus,  in  the  same  state,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. There  were  two  Union  armies  opposing  this 
line  :  one  under  General  Don  Carlos  Buell,  with  headquar- 
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ters  at  Louisville,  and  the  other  under  General  Henry  W.        isca 
Halleck,  with  headquarters  at  St  Louis. 

497.  Fall  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  —  Early  in  Feb-  TbeFedenUi 
niary  the  Union  forces  advanced  against  Forts  Henry  and      ""**' 
Donelson,  the    center   of    the 

Confederate  line.  Though  Fort 
Henry  was  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  and  Fort  Donelson  on 
the  Cumberland,  they  were  but 
twelve  miles  apart,  having  been 
built  where  the  rivers  run  near 
each  other,  but  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  Kentucky  boun- 
dary. General  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
who  was  serving  under  Halleck, 

was  in  command  of  the  move-        amert  Sidney  Johnston. 
ment 

A  fleet  of  gunboats,  partly  iron-clad,  which  supported 
Grant's  forces,  quickly  took  Fort  Henry,  its  small  garrison  Fort  Hemy 
having  previously  escaped  to  Fort  Donelson.    Around  the  '"''^ 
latter  fort  Grant  threw  his  army,  now  about  twenty-five 
thousand  men.    Although  the  fort  had  been  reenforced 
from  Johnston's  army,  yet  the  siege  lasted  but  four  days,  foh 
The  Confederates  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  break  through  ^"^^ 
the  heavy  lines  in  front  of  them,  but  failed.     Hemmed  in  y^^ 
by  superior  numbers,  they  surrendered  (February  16),  Donelson 

498.  Resultsof  the  Fall  of  Donelson. --The  fall  of  Donel-  fXi6.™^ 
son  was  a  great  disaster  to  the  Confederates,     They  could  The  whole 
no  longer  hold  the  remainder  of  their  line,  and  a  new  line  Confederate 
was  formed   farther   southward,   extending  from   middle  back. 
Tennessee   through  the  borders  of  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi.    Nashville,  thus  given  up,  was  occupied  by  the 

army  under  Buell. 
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499.  Battle  of  Shlloh.  —  The  army  that  had  captured 
Donelson,  known  as  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  moved 
in  transports  up  the  Tennessee  River,  accompanied  by  the 
fleet  of  gunboats.     The  troops  disembarked  at  Pittsburg 
Landing,  in  southwestern  Tennessee,  and   camped  near 
Shiloh  Church,  about  two  miles  from   the   river.     There 
Grant  waited   for   Buell  and   his   army  from   Nashville, 
before  pushing  farther  southward  into  the  Confederacy. 
The  main  body  of  the  Confederates  was  at  Corinth,  Mis- 
sissippi, about  twenty  miles  distant,  General  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston    commanding.       If 
the  Confederates  could  defeat 
Grant  before  Buell  could  join 
him,  and  then  defeat  Buell, 
the  ground  lost  by  the  fall  of 
Donelson  might  be  regained. 
Accordingly,  on  the  morning 
of  Sunday,  April  6,  they  fell 
'  with  a  terrible  onslaught  upon 
Grant's  army  at  Shiloh.    The 
Federals,  though  unprepared 
for  the  attack,  resisted  stub- 
DOM  Carlos  Buell.  bornly;  but  by  afternoon  the 

greater  part  of  them  had 
been  driven  to  the  landing  to  the  protection  of  the  gun- 
boats. At  the  moment  when  victory  seemed  assured,  the 
Southerners  lost  their  leader,  General  Johnston,  and  Gen- 
eral Beauregard  succeeded  to  the  command. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Confederates  had  been  somewhat 
the  greater  in  numbers ;  but  in  the  afternoon  and  night 
Buell's  army  reached  the  field.  The  arrival  of  reen- 
forcements  had  saved  Grant's  army.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  day's  battle  the  Confederates   retreated    to 
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Corinth.    This  was  the  severest  battle  that  had  yet  taken        isea 
place. 

500.  Second  Line  of  the  Confederates  Broken.  —  After 

the  battle  of  Shiloh,   Halleck  in  person  took  command  Hai^ck 
of  the  Federal  army,  which  was  soon  increased  to  one  ^T"^*" 
hundred  thousand  men.     He  advanced  cautiously  upon 
Corinth,  from  which  position  Beauregard,  who  had  a  force 
of  only  fifty  thousand  men,  fell  back  to  Tupelo,  Mississippi.  Bmuregam 
The  taking  of  Corinth  was  another  disaster  to  the  Con-  ^Jj^*^  *" 
federates ;  for  it  not  only  broke  their  second  line  of  defense, 
but  cut  the  railroad  system  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
over  which  they  had  moved  troops  and  supplies. 

501.  On  the  Hlssissippi.  —  All  th'e  forts  above  Memphis 
had  fallen,  and  as  the  Federal  army  was  now  in  the  rear 
of  the  city,  it  could  not  be 

held.     Its  surrender' was  has-  =  „,    , 

Battle  of 

tened  by   Federal    gunboats  gunbaaux 

which  descended  the  Missis-  wl*"*' 

sippi,  and  on  June  6  over- 
came the  Confederate  fleet 
that  guarded  the  city  on  the 
river  front. 

Before  the  fall  of  Memphis, 
Commodore  David  G.  Farra- 
gut  had  entered  the  mouth 
of   the  Mississippi,  and    on 

April  29  had    taken   formal  „ NMrOHMm 

■^  ^  David  G.  Farragdt.  '^**  tjne«ai 

possession  of    New   Orleans  '"*"■ 

after  running  past  Forts  Phillips  and  Jackson,  and  destroy-     ^"  *" 
ing  an  inferior  Confederate  fleet.   The  Mississippi  was  not 
yet   entirely  open  to  the  Federals,  for  the    Confederates 
still   held  the   river   from  Vicksburg  to   Port   Hudson,  a 
distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles. 
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March  7-8. 


502.  Beyond  the  Mississippi.  —  Meanwhile,  March  7  and 
8,  a  severe  battle  had  been  fought  at  Pea  Ridge  in  Arkan- 
sas, the  Confederates  retreating  from  the  field.  Afterward 
the  Confederates  reduced  their  forces  in  Arkansas  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  armies  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
Federals  were  able  to  secure  control  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  state  before  the  end  of  the  year. 


The  Virginia 
armies. 


McCIellan 
decides  to 
advance 
by  the 
Peninsula. 


McCIellan's 
advance 
checked  by 
Magnider. 

Yorktown 
evacuated, 
May  4. 

Battle  of 
Williams- 
burg, May  5. 

"  On  to 
Richmond." 


First  Half  of  the  Year  in  the  East 

503.  The  Peninsular  Campaign. — While  success  attended 
the  Union  army  in  the  West,  it  favored  the  Confederates 
in  the  East.  McCIellan's  "Army  of  the  Potomac/'  in 
front  of  Washington,  was  three  times  as  great  as  the  Con- 
federate army  at  Manassas  under  Joseph  E.  Johnston. 
For  months  the  two  armies  were  separated  by  only  a  few 
miles,  the  Confederates  concealing  their  weakness  by  plac- 
ing "  Quaker  guns,"  logs  of  wood  shaped  like  cannon,  on 
their  intrenchments. 

McCIellan  decided  that  the  best  line  of  advance  against 
Richmond  was  up  the  Peninsula,  as  the  part  of  Virginia 
between  the  York  and  James  rivers  is  called.  Early  in 
April  he  landed  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men 
near  the  mouth  of  the  York  River ;  but  his  prudence  was 
extreme,  and  the  Confederate  general,  J.  B.  Magruder, 
with  a  force  of  only  eleven  thousand,  held  the  Federals  in 
check  at  Yorktown  until  Johnston  brought  up  his  army. 
The  Confederates  were  still  so  greatly  outnumbered  that 
Johnston  retired  up  the  Peninsula,  McCIellan  following 
him.  At  Williamsburg  the  Federals  were  repulsed,  but 
McCIellan  continued  to  advance,  and  at  length  took  posi- 
tion within  seven  miles  of  Richmond.  With  one  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  he  was  now  within  sight  of  the  church 
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steeples  of  the  Confederate  capital.    Johnston  stood  be-        i86a 
tween  him  and  the  city  with  only  sixty-three  thousand. 

The  Confederates  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  May  31  at  Seven  Pines 
Seven   Pines.     On  June  i  the  battle  was  renewed.     In  o"aks^Ma 
these  engagements  neither  side  gained  any  great  advan-  31,  June  i. 
tage.    General  Johnston  was  wounded,  and  General  Robert  Johnston 
E.  Lee  ^  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Confederate  army.  *'^""^®**' 

R    T?    T  ^<»  in 

McClellan  begged  for  reenforcements,  and   McDowell's  command, 
army  of  forty  thousand  men  was  ordered  to  join  him. 

504.  Jackson  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  —  With  only  Jackson's 
fifteen  thousand  men,  "  Stonewall "  Jackson  was  in  the  east-  ^onditio^ 
ern  part  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  opposed  by  two  Federal 
armies,  one  commanded  by  General  Fremont  and  the  other 
by  General  Banks,  either  much  greater  than  his  own. 

Early  in  May,  Jackson  advanced  rapidly  across  the  Valley,  Jackson 
and  suddenly  fell  upon  and  defeated  a  detachment  of  Fr6-  *^^*"*^^^' 
mont's  army  at  McDowell.     Hardly  resting  his  men,  he  MUro^and 
followed  up  his  victory  by  attacking  and  routing  part  of  Schenck, 
Banks's  army  at  Front  Royal.     There  was  now  consterna-  Ro^ts  Keniy 
tion  in  Washington,  for  it  was  feared  that  Jackson  would  May  2a 
capture  the  city.    The  militia  of  some  of  the  Northern  Fears  for  the 
states  were  called  out ;  the  orders  for  McDowell  to  reen-  ^*^^ 

1  Robert  Edward  Lee,  son  of  General  Henry  Lee  ("  Light  Horse  Harry" 
of  the  Revolutionary  War),  was  born  at  Stratford,  Westmoreland  County, 
Virginia,  January  19,  1807;  died  at  Lexington,  Virginia,  October  12,  1870. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1829.  For  his  distinguished  services  in  the 
Mexican  War  he  was  three  times  brevetted.  From  1852  to  1855  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  When 
the  Second  Cavalry  was  formed,  Lee  became  its  lieutenant -colonel.  Three 
days  after  Virginia  seceded,  Colonel  Lee  resigned  from  the  United  States 
army,  and  was  at  once  appointed  to  command  the  troops  of  his  native  state. 
In  the  Civil  War  his  fame  rose  high;  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  is  America's 
greatest  general.  From  1865  until  his  death  he  was  president  of  Washington 
College,  now  Washington  and  Lee  University.  The  anniversary  of  bis  birth 
is  observed  throughout  the  South, 
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force  McClellan  were  countermanded,  and  his  army  was 
hurried  to  the  defense  of  the  capital  But  it  was  no  part 
of  the  Confederate  plan  for  Jackson  to  attempt  the  cap- 
ture of  Washington.  With  his  small  force  he  could  not 
have  held  the  city,  even  if  he  had  taken  it.  He  continued 
his  work  in  the  Valley,  defeating  another  detachment  of 
Banks's  army  at  Newtown,  and  on  the  very  next  day  rout- 
ing the  main  body  at  Winchester  and  driving  it  across  the 
Potomac. 

General  Shields  was  sent  into  the  Valley  with  a  division 
from  McDowell's  army  to  cooperate  with  Fremont  for  the 
purpose  of  crushing  Jackson.  Before  they  could  make  a 
junction,  Jackson  defeated  Fremont  at  Cross  Keys  on 
June  8,  and  turning,  defeated  Shields  at  Port  Republic 
on  the  next  day.  Then  he  came  out  of  the  Valley  and 
joined  Lee  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  campaign  against 
McClellan.  Within  a  month  Jackson  had  marched  four 
hundred  miles,  fought  six  battles  and  many  skirmishes, 
captured  thousands  of  prisoners  and  large  amounts  of  sup- 
plies; he  had  defeated  three  armies,  and  had  prevented 
McDowell  from  joining  forces  with  McClellan.* 

505.  The  Seven  Days'  Battles  before  Richmond.  —  Lee's 
army  was  increased  to  about  eighty  thousand,  while  Mc- 
Clellan now  had  one  hundred  and  five  thousand.  On 
June  26  Lee  struck  McClellan's  army  at  Mechanicsville, 
and  an  indecisive  battle  was  fought.  The  Federals  with- 
drew to  Gaines's  Mill  and  Cold  Harbor,  where,  on  the  next 
day,  Lee  defeated  them.  McClellan  abandoned  his  lines 
in  front  of  Richmond  and  retired  toward  the  James  River. 


^  While  Lee  was  making  preparations  to  attack,  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  a 
Confederate  cavalry  leader,  with  only  fifteen  hundred  men,  made  a  daring 
ride  entirely  around  McClellan's  army,  capturing  prisoners  and  supplies  and 
bringing  Lee  valuable  information  regarding  his  opponenL 


ROBERT   B.    LEE. 
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Lee  followed   and  battles   occurred   at   Savage   Station,        ^^^ 
Frazier^s  Farm,  and  Malvern  Hill.  f*^*?« 

Station, 

The  last-named  battle,  fought  on  July  i  near  the  bank  June  29. 
of  the  James,  was  most  stubbornly  contested.  The  Con-  p^^*®'^ 
federates  were  repulsed,  but  in  the  night  McClellan  gave  June  30. 
up  the  field  and  marched  down  the  river  to  Harrison's  JJ,^^*;^ 
Landing,  where  he  was  under  the  protection  of  a  strong 
fleet.    Thus  failed  the  Federal  campaign  on  the  Peninsula. 

Gloom  set  in  at  the  North,  but  there  was  no  intention  of 
giving  up  the  contest.  Lincoln  called  for  three  hundred 
thousand  more  troops.  He  took  General  Halleck  from 
the  West  and  made  him  general  in  chief  of  all  the  Union 
forces.  Lee's  success  in  this  campaign  gave  his  soldiers 
such  confidence  in  him  that  they  believed  him  invincible. 
In  the  seven  days  of  fighting  the  Union  loss  was  sixteen  Losses, 
thousand ;  the  Confederate  loss  twenty  thousand. 


Latter  Half  of  the  Year  in  the  West 

506.   The  Kentucky  Campaign.  —  Before  Halleck's  pro- 
motion, and  while  he  was  still  at  Corinth,  he  had  ordered 
Buell  to  move  against  Chattanooga.     That  place  was  im-  The 
portant  because  it  was  the  point  from  which  railroads  ran  ;,7°^°«=«= 
northeastward  to  Richmond,  by  way  of   Knoxville,  and  Chattanooga, 
southeastward  to   Savannah   and  Charleston,  by  way  of 
Atlanta. 

General  Braxton  Bragg,  who  had  been  placed  in  com-  Bragg  in 
mand  of  the  Confederate  army  on  account  of  the  sickness  command  at 
of  Beauregard,  hurried  to  Chattanooga  and   kept   Buell 
from   capturing   it.      The   Confederate   commander  then 
endeavored  to  carry  the  war  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
Confederacy.     Late  in  August  he  marched  into  Kentucky,  Bragg 
where  General  E.  Kirby  Smith  with  a  Confederate  force  ^^^^"^^ 
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1669  from  Knoxville  had  moved  in  advance.  Smith  won  a  battle 
KirbySmiih  at  Richmond,  Kentucky,  and  caused  great  alarm  to  both 
^^^f"*  Louisville  and  CincinnatL 

Meanwhile  Buell  also  had 
marched  into  Kentucky;  he 
outstripped  Bragg,  and  oc- 
cupied  Louisville.  Then,  being 
so  heavily  reenforced  that  his 
army  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand,  he  turned  upon 
Bragg.  The  armies  fought  a 
^"'^Ijf^  battle  at  Perryville,  Kentucky, 

Oct.  8.    '  on  October  8.    At  night  Bragg 

fell  back  on  account  of  inferior 
Braxton  bracw,  numbers.     Even  when  Smith 

afterward  joined  him,  his  army 
Sh^  to  ^^^  much  smaller  than  Buell's ;  he  therefore  withdrew 
ChattamK^a.  from  Kentucky  and  reoccupied  Chattanooga. 

Beyond  obtaining  a  large  quantity  of  supplies,  his  cam- 
paign had  accomplished  nothing.  The  Confederates  had 
hoped  that  Kentuckians  would  join  the  army  in  large 
numbers,  and  that  the  campaign  would  compel  Grant,  who 
with  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  had  been  left  in  western 
Tennessee  and  northern  Mississippi,  to  release  his  hold 
upon  that  section ;  but  neither  result  followed. 

507.  Battle  of  Corinth.  —  The  Confederate  force  which 

had  been  left  by  Bragg  in  northern  Mississippi  was  under 

command  of  Generals  Earl  Van  Dorn  and  Sterling  Price. 

Confederate    On  October  3  and  4  they  attacked  Corinth,  the  key  to  the 

'CoriwhT'       Federal   position,  which  was  under  the  immediate  com- 

Oct.3-+        mand  of  General  William  S.  Rosecrans,  who  was  serving 

under  Grant.     The  Confederates  charged  with  desperate 

valor  upon  the  Federal  works,  but  were  driven  back  with 
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great  losses  and  retreated  to  Holly  Springs.    Grant  had        »86a 
not  only  held  tenaciously  to  the  region  under  his  command, 
but  he  had  been  able  to  reenforce  Buell,  while  Van  Dorn 
and  Price  could  give  no  help  to  Bragg. 

508.  UiiBuccessful  Attempt  upon  Vlcksliurg.  —  Toward  Gram's  plant 
the  end  of  the  year.  Grant  marched  the  Army  of  the  Ten-  v,'^*^ 
nessee    through    the    state    of 

Mississippi  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  Vicksburg,  and  ordered 
a  force  under  General  William 
T.  Sherman  to  descend  the 
Mississippi  River  to  cooperate 
in  the  movement.  Grant  col- 
lected supplies  for  his  Vicksburg 
expedition  at  Holly  Springs, 
Mississippi ;  but  by  a  quick  dash 
the  Confederate  cavalry,  under 
General  Van   Dorn,   destroyed 

them,  while  another  body    of  wiluam  tecumseh  Sherman. 
Confederate  cavalry,  led  by  Gen- 
eral Nathan  B.  Forrest,  cut  the   . 
railroad  in  Grant's  rear.  Grant's 
army,  being  without  supplies  and 
without  a  road  over  which  to  get   1 
any,  was  compelled  to  retreat.  ' 
Sherman's  command    was    de-  ' 
feated  at  Chickasaw  Bayou  by 

a  much  smaller  Confederate  force  under  General  Stephen 
D.  Lee,  and  was  also  compelled  to  retreat.     So  Vicksburg  Sherman 
was  stUI  held  by  the  Confederates.  '^"^'^ 

509.  Battle  of  Hurfreesboro,  or  Stone  River.  —  The  Fed- 
eral government,  dissatisfied  with  Buell  for  not  crushing  ^^i^s"™"* 
Bragg's  army  while  in  Kentucky,  put  m  his  place  General  Bueu. 
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ts6s        Rosecrans,  who  had  wod  the  victory  at  Corinth.     Rose 

crans  concentrated  bis  army  at  Nashville.      Meanwhile 

Bragg  had    advanced    from 

Chattanooga  and  established 

his  army  in  winter  quarters 

gj^lgij(  at  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee, 

MuTfrees-  On  StoHO  Rjver.     Rosecrans 

aiMan.^  advanced,  and  the  armies  met 

in  a  general  engagement  on 

December  31,  and  again  on 

January  2.     It  was  a  drawn 

battle.     Bragg  withdrew  to 

Shelbyville  and    Tullahoma. 

Both    armies    had    been    so 

William  S.  Rosecrans. 


badly  shattered  that  they  re- 
mained inactive  for  months. 


Latter  Half  of  the  Year  in  the  East 

510.  Second  Battle  of  Bull  Ran,  or  Manassas.  —  The 
defeated  armies  of  Banks  and  Fremont  were  united  with 
McDowell's  army  and  placed  under  command  of  General 
John  Pope,  while  McClellan's  army  was  as  yet  on  the 
Peninsula.  Jackson,  whom  Lee  sent  forward  to  retard  the 
march  of  Pope,  defeated  Banks's  corps  of  Pope's  army 
near  Cedar  Run,  As  soon  as  Lee  became  certain  that 
McClellan's  army  was  being  transferred  by  water  from  the 
Peninsula  to  Washington,  he  hurried  with  the  rest  of  his 
command  to  Jackson's  assistance. 

Lee's  purpose  was  to  strike  Pope  before  McClellan  could 
reenforce  him  ;  so  with  a  reunited  army  he  advanced,  and 
on  August  29-30  defeated  Pope  on  the  old  battlefield  of 
Bull  Run,  before  McClellan  could  get  more  than  a  small 
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part  df  his  forces  on  the  field.     Pope's  army  retreated  to        x86a 
Washington. 

511.  The  Maryland  Campaign.     Battle  of  Antietam,  or 
Sharpsburg.  —  The  Confederate  army  had   been  greatly  condition  of 
reduced  by  battle  and  disease,  and  it  lacked  most  of  the  ^^'^  *™*y' 
supplies  needed  for  war.    The  men  were  ragged,  and  many 

of  them  without  shoes,  and  Lee  knew  that  his  army  was 
in  no  condition  to  capture  the  strong  fortifications  around 
Washington ;  still,  wishing  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the 
South,  he  marched  directly  northward. 

Then  Lee  ordered  Jackson's  corps  to  march  to  the  rear  Lee 
of  Harper's  Ferry.     The  post,  with  eleven  thousand  men  ^jj^^"^®* 
and  immense  supplies,  was  surrendered  on  September  15,  Maryland, 
and  Jackson  immediately  rejoined  General  Lee  in  Mary- 
land. 

McClellan's  great  army  followed  Lee's,  and  at  Sharps-  Battle  of 
burg,  on  Antietam  creek  in  western  Maryland,  "  the  blood-  Sharpsbuiig. 
iest  single  day  of  fighting  of  the  war"  occurred  on 
September  17.  But  though  the  battle  was  fierce,  neither 
army  gained  a  victory.  McClellan,  whose  army  during 
the  battle  outnumbered  Lee's  two  to  one,  received  reen- 
forcements  on  the  following  day,  yet  he  did  not  make 
another  attack.  Lee,  after  waiting  on  the  field  all  day 
for  a  renewal  of  the  battle,  recrossed  the  Potomac  into 
Virginia  and  encamped  around  Winchester.  Antietam  had 
the  effect  of  a  Union  victory.  No  reenforcements  could 
reach  Lee,  and  his  Maryland  campaign  failed. 

512.  Battle  of   Fredericksburg.  —  McClellan  advanced  McCieiian 
once  more  into  Virginia,  but  so  slowly  that  the  government  s^^ed^d" 
removed  him  and  placed  General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside  in  by  Burnsidc 
command  of  the  army.     Burnside  moved  forward  rapidly 

to  Falmouth  on  the  Rappahannock,  opposite  Fredericks- 
burg.   His  purpose  was  to  cross  at  once,  but  delay  occurred 
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x86a  because  bridge  materials  were  lacking,  and  when  in  a  few 
days  his  preparations  had  been  made  complete,  Lee*s  army 
confronted  him  on  the  opposite  heights. 

The  Federals  numbered  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  were  still  twice  as  many  as  the  Confederates, 
whose   position,  however,  was   exceedingly  strong.     The 
Federals  crossed  the  river  on  pontoon  bridges,^  and  on 
Bumside        December  13  gallantly  charged  the  heights,  but  a  galling 
Fi^derici^*     fire  from  the  Confederates  made  great  gaps  in  the  lines. 
burg,Dec.i3,  Though  driven  back,  the  Federals  returned  to  the  charge, 
making  in  all  six  magnificent,  but  unsuccessful,  attempts 
to  take  the  hills.     The  loss  of  the  Federals  was  fearful  — 
more  than  double  that  of  the  Confederates.     This  battle 
ended  the  efforts  to  take  Richmond  in  1862. 

513.   The  Monitor  and  the  Merrtmac.  —  When  the  Fed- 
eral authorities,  upon  the  secession  of  Virginia,  abandoned 
the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk,  they  sank  the  Merrtmac,  a  war 
The  frigate.     The  Confederates  raised  the  vessel  and  made  it 

Sondfr**"    ^^  ironclad,  calling  it  the  Virginia,  though  it  is  still  gener- 
Virginia,       ally  kuowu  by  the  old  name  of  Merrimac,     The  Merrimac 
""""^        when  refitted  resembled  a  huge  ark.     On   March  8   it 
steamed  into  Hampton  Roads  and  destroyed  two  frigates, 
ran  another  aground,  and  scattered  the  rest  of  the  Union 
fleet  of  wooden  ships. 

The  completion  of  the  work  of  destruction  was  expected 

'\:\\^ MonUor,  next  day;  but  in  the  night  the  Monitor,  an  invention  of 

John  Ericsson,  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads.     The  Monitor 

looked  like  "  a  cheese  box  on  a  raft,"  little  of  it  showing 

T^®  ,  J         above  water  except  a  small  turret  from  which  cannon  were 

ironclads  *^ 

engage.         fired.     When  morning  came  the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor 

^A  pontoon  bridge  is  made   by  laying  planks  on  small  boats  lashed 
together. 
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met  in    a   fierce  duel.      Not    much    damage  was   done 
to  either  vessel,  bii,t  the  engagement  ended  by  the  Mont- 


tot's  getting  into  water  too  shallow  for  the  Merrimac  to  Resuitsoftbe 
follow.  Nevertheless,  the  Monitor  had  saved  the  Union  '«B»fi«"'"'- 
fleet. 

This  was  the  first  time  that 
vessels  completely  iron-clad  had 
been  in  battle,  and  the  harm- 
less way  in  which  shots  struck 
their  coats  of  armor  showed  that 
the  days  for  wooden  ships  of 
war  were  over.  Nations  at  once 
began  to  build  armored  vessels,     the  "Monitor"  and  the  "Mereimac" 
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X86a 


The  South 
needs  every 
man. 


Drafts  in  the 
North. 


Great  cost  of 
the  war. 


514.  The  Conscription  Law  and  the  Draft  Law.  —  The 

war  had  become  one  of  such  magnitude  and  so  destructive 
of  life,  that  it  was  impossible  to  fill  up  the  armies  with  vol- 
unteers alone.  The  Confederacy  passed  a  conscription 
law  requiring  every  able-bodied  citizen,  between  certain 
ages,  to  serve  in  the  army.  As  the  war  went  on,  and  the 
Confederacy  became  more  and  more  in  need  of  recruits, 
the  law  was  so  extended  that  it  finally  included  old  men 
and  youths. 

The  North  secured  soldiers  by  a  draft  law  that  com- 
pelled a  citizen,  whose  name  was  selected  by  lot,  to  serve 
in  the  army  or  furnish  a  substitute.^ 

515.  Results  of  the  Year.  —  The  events  of  1862  were, 
on  the  whole,  favorable  to  the  Federals.  They  had  re- 
covered much  of  Tennessee  and  Arkansas,  and  secured 
control  of  all  but  a  small  part  of  the  Mississippi  River; 
while  the  attempts  of  Bragg  and  Lee  to  carry  the  war  into 
the  North  had  been  unsuccessful.  Many  ports  on  the 
Southern  coast  had  been  captured ;  the  blockade  was  thus 
made  much  more  effective,  and  in  the  South  the  want  of 
supplies  of  every  kind  was  steadily  growing  greater.  Yet 
all  efforts  to  take  Richmond  had  failed,  and  the  war  was 
costing  the  Union  two  million  dollars  a  day. 


TOPICAL  ANALYSIS 

494.  The  Armies. 

495.  The  Federal  Plan  of  Campaign. 

496.  Situation  in  the  West. 

497-498.  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  —  Purpose  of  attack ;  Fort  Henry 
taken  ;  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Donelson  ;  result  to  Confederates. 

499.  Baitle  of  Shiloh.  —  Grant  and  Johnston  ;  reason  for  attack  ;  Union 
reinforcements. 

1  The  Federal  government  did  not  enact  a  draft  law  until  1863,  but  some 
of  the  Northern  states  had  to  use  the  draft  in  raising  their  quotas  of  troops 
in  1862. 
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500.  Second  Line  of  the  Confedebates   Broken.  —  Corinth  i   railway 

system  cut. 

501.  On  the  Mississippi.  —  Fall  of  Memphis  ;  river  not  yet  wholly  open. 

502.  Beyond  the  Mississippi. 

503.  The   Peninsular   Cahfaicn.  —  McGellan   and   Magruder;   advance 

toward  Richmond  ;  Seven  Pinea. 

504.  Jackson  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  —  Advance  toward  Washington  ; 

sudden  attacks ;  success  of  plans. 

505.  Seven    Days'    Battle  before   Richmond.  —  Lee    and    McQellan ; 

failure  of  Federal  cunpaign  ;  eSecl  on  North  ;  on  South. 

506.  The  Kentucky  Campaign.  —  Importance  of  Giattanooga ;  threatened 

by  Union  troops  ;  operations  in  Kentucky  ;  result. 

507.  Battle  of  Corinth. 

508.  Unsuccessful  Attempt  upon  VicKsBURa 

509.  Battle  of  Murfrebsboro. 

510.  Second  Battle  of  Bull  Run. 

511.  TheMarylandCamfaign.  — Condition  of  Confederate  array;  Sharps- 

512.  Battle  of  Fredericksburg. 

513.  The  "Monitor"  and  the  "Merrimac." 

514.  Recruits.  —  The  conscription  law ;  the  draft  law. 

515.  Results  of  the  Year.  —  Federals  encouraged ;  South  in  want 
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South. 
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tion procla- 
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Sept.-Jan, 


THIRD   YEAR   OF  THE   CIVIL  WAR  (1863) 
(ADMINISTRATION  OF  LINCOLN,  conHniud) 

516.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation.  —  It  has  been 
stated  (see  Sec.  492)  that  soon  after  hostilities  began,  Con- 
gress passed  as  a  war  measure  a  law  confiscating  slaves 
employed  in  serving  the  states  which  were  at  war  with  the 
Federal  government.  The  idea  that  all  slaves  in  the  Con- 
federacy should  be  set  free  in  order  to  weaken  the  power 
of  the  South  constantly  gained  strength  in  the  North. 

President  Lincoln  had  entered  upon  his  administration 
with  the  belief  that  he  had  no  lawful  right  to  interfere  with 
slavery  where  it  already  existed,  and  with  no  intention  of 
doing  so;  but  he  gradually  reached  the  conclusion  that,  as 
the  slaves  were  raising  the  supplies  that  fed  the  Confed- 
erate soldiers  and  were  serving  as  laborers  in  the  Confed- 
erate army,  "  it  was  a  military  necessity  absolutely  essential 
for  the  salvation  of  the  nation  "  that  the  slaves  be  eman- 
cipated. 

In  September,  1862,  he  issued  a  proclamation  giving 
warning  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  in  any  state,  or 
part  of  a  state,  that  was  still  in  arms  against  the  United 
States  on  January  i,  1863,  would  then  be  free.  On  Jan- 
uary I,  1863,  he  issued  a  second  proclamation,  declaring 
forever  free  the  slaves  in  the  states  of  the  Confederacy 
except  in  such  parts  as  were  under  control  of  the  United 
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States  forces.^    The  Constitution  did  not  give  the  Presi-        18^ 
dent  the  specific  right  to  abolish  slavery,  and  Lincoln  him- 
self said  the  proclamation  had  "  no  constitutional  or  legal  Emandpa- 
justification,  except  as  a  war  measure  " ;  of  course  the  procla-  JII'J]^^*'^ 
mation  could  become  effective  only  through  force  of  arms. 

517.  Admission  of  West  Virginia.  —  In  1863  the  section 
of  Virginia  west  of  the  mountains,  whose  people  had  re- 
fused to  follow  the  state  into  secession,  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  the  separate  state  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbids  the  division  of  a  Division  of  • 
state  unless  the  legislature  of  the  state  consents.  But  the  *^**®* 
West  Virginians  already  had  a  government  which  they 
claimed  was  the  government  of  Virginia,  and  the  Federal 
government  so  recognized  it  (see  Sec.  486).  It  was  the 
legislature  of  this  government  that  consented  to  the  divi- 
sion of  Virginia, 

Operations  of  the  Eastern  Armies 

518.  Battle  of  Chancellors  villa.  —  The  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac was  still  on  the  Rappahannock  River  opposite  Fred- 
ericksburg.     Bumside  had  been  relieved  in  consequence  Hooker 
of  failure,  and  General  Joseph  Hooker  was  in  command,  ^JJl^^^e^* 
The  army  numbered   one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 

men. 

The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  numbering  sixty  thou-  Position  of 
sand,  under  Lee,  was  at  Fredericksburg.     Hooker  crossed  a^ks^"^ 
the  river  above  Fredericksburg  with  all  but  one  corps  of 
his  army,  and  took  position  near  Chancellorsville ,  while 

^  The  proclamation  did  not  free  the  slaves  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, or  Missouri,  which  states  had  not  joined  the  Confederacy,  or  Tennes- 
see, which  had  been  almost  entirely  regained  for  the  Union.  Certain  sections 
of  Virginia  and  Louisiana,  which  had  come  under  control  of  Federal  forces, 
were  also  not  included* 
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1863        his  remaining  corps,  under  General  John  Sedgwick,  crossed 
le's  below  Fredericksburg.    The  Confederate  army  was  thus 
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Campaigns  in  Virginia, 


between  the  two  forces,  but  Lee  divided  his  own  aimy  so 

as  to  get  Hooker's  army  between  the  two  wings,  and  then. 

Chancellors-    pressing  Hooker  from  both  sides,  inflicted  upon  bim  a 

May  1-3.       severe  defeat    The  battle  lasted  two  days,  May  2  and  3. 
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On  the  following  day  Lee  turned  against  Sedgwick  at 
Salem  Church  and  defeated  him.  The  entire  Federal 
army  withdrew  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rappahannock. 

519.  Death  of  "Stonewall" 
Jackson. — Great  as  was  the 
victory,  the  Confederates  had 
paid  dearly  for  it,  for  they 
lost  "Stonewall  "Jackson.  In 
the  night  following  the  first 
day's  battle,  Jackson  and  his 
escort  rode  forward  to  recon- 
noiter,  and  upon  their  return 
they  were  mistaken  in  the 
darkness  for  Federal  cavahy, 
and  fired  upon  by  their  own 
men.  Jackson  was  wounded, 
and  pneumonia  setting  in, 
he  died  on  May  10. 

520.  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 
—  In  June,  General  Lee,  be- 
lieving that  the  time  had  come 
for  carrying  the  war  into 
the  North,  invaded  Pennsyl- 
vania, The  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac followed,  covering  Wash- 
ington. General  George  G. 
Meade  was  placed    in    com- 

mand.Hookerhavingbeenre-  ^^^^"■r'.™;:;^^;;^^,;:,"™::^^ 
lieved  at  his  own  request.  On  "f "«  Amy  of  ite  PoiomK  who  wm  noi 
July  I  the  advance  columns 

of  the  armies  met  at  Gettysburg,  and  in  a  battle  that  raged 
until  nightfall,  two  corps  of  the  Federal  army  were  almost 
destroyed,  and  the  remnant  driven  back  through  the  town. 
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The  Federals  then  concentrated  on  Cemetery  Hill  and 
the  ridge  southeast  of  the  town,  while  the  Confeder- 
ates occupied  Seminary  Ridge.  These  ridges  are  long, 
low  hills  facing  each  other.  The  full  force  of  each  army 
having  come  up,  the  battle  of  the  second  day,  July  2,  was 
vigorously  contested  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  but  the 
Federals  withstood  the  assaults  of  the  Confederates. 

The  third  day,  July  3,  witnessed  the  last  attempt  of  the 
Confederates  to  drive  the  Federals  from  their  position  — 
an  unsuccessful,  but   superb,  effort.     It  was  as  grand  a 
charge  as  has  ever  been  made  in  war.     Fifteen  thousand 
Confederates,  commanded  by  Generals  Pickett,  Pettig^ew, 
and  Trimble,  moved  steadily   forward,  with  flags  flying, 
down  the  slope  of  Seminary  Ridge.     They  had  almost  a 
mile  to  march  before  reaching  the  Federal  army,  which 
was  posted  behind  a  stone  wall  and  earthworks  on  the  top 
of  Cemetery  Ridge.     Both  armies  looked  on  with  admira- 
tion as  the  gray  line  swept  in  full  view  down  one  slope 
and  up  the  other.     Cannon  from  Federal  batteries  raked 
it,  but  did  not  stop  it.     As  the  line,  after  suffering  great 
losses,  neared  the  top  of  the  ridge,  the  Federal  infantry, 
which  had  reserved  its  fire,  opened  deadly  volleys.     Paus- 
ing only  to  close  the  gaps  made  in  their  ranks  by  the  fall- 
ing of  the  killed  and  wounded,  the  Confederates  pressed 
on.     Now  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell  mowed  them  down, 
yet    some    hundred    of    the    brave    men    succeeded    in 
clambering  over  the  stone  wall.     They  pierced  the  first 
line  of  the  Federals,  capturing  cannon  and  carrying  their 
flags  to  the  ridge,  but  they  could  do  no  more.     The  posi- 
tion was  too  strong.     The  great  charge  had  failed.     Thou- 
sands of  the  Confederates  had  fallen,  and  the  shattered 
ranks  retreated  down  the  hill. 

The  Federals  who   repulsed   the   Confederate  assault 
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were   General  Winfield   Scott   Hancock  and  his  veteran        1863 
corps.     The  Federals  gave  up  many  lives  in  making  their 
gallant  stand.   Cemetery  Ridge 
was  red  that  day  with  the  best 

blood  of  America.  Numben  u 

At  Gettysburg   the    Union  G«iysbwB. 

army  numbered  about  ninety- 
three  thousand  men,  and  the 
Confederates  about  seventy 
thousand.  The  losses  were : 
Union,  twenty-three  thousand ; 
Confederate,  twenty  thousand. 
Lee  retreated  into  Virginia, 
the  Federal  army  following; 
but   no    general     engagement 

occurred   for  the  rest   of   the       ""'""^  ^™"  "*"^°"'- 
year  between  the  two  great  armies  in  the  East 

Operations  of  the  Western  Armies 

521.  Fall  of  Vicksbarg.  —  The  Confederates  still  held  the  Granfi 
Mississippi  between  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson.     With  ^^^^i^n  jq, 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Grant  renewed  his  campaign  opening  ihe 
for  opening  the  river.  Mi=»i»ippi. 

The  Confederate  army  in  and  around  Vicksburg,  com-  pembertonai 
manded  by  General  John  C.  Pemberton,  was  about  as  vicksbutg. 
large  as  Grant's;  and  at  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  state, 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  was  endeavoring  to  collect  an  Johnston  ai 
army  to  aid  Pemberton.     By  a  rapid   march  Grant  cap-  ■*" 
tured  Jackson,  on  May  14,  driving  away  Johnston,  who 
had  succeeded  in  collecting  only  a  small  force.     On  May 
16,  at  Champion  Hill,  and  on  the  17th,  at  the  Big  Black 
River,  the  Union  general  attacked  Pemberton,  who  had 
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advanced  with  the  purpose  of  making  a  junction  with 
Johnston,  and  drove  him  back  into  Vicksburg, 

Twice  Grant  tried  to  take  the  city  by  assault,  but  each 
time  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.     Then  he  laid  siege  for 


Vicksburg      the  purpose  of  starving  the  Confederates  into  surrender. 

'*°'^*'^  He  had  been  so  heavily  reenforced  that  he  was  now  strong 
enough  to  hem  in  the  city  and  prevent  the  few  troops 

ThefleeL  Under  JohnstoH  from  giving  it  assistance.  The  Federal 
fleet  on  the  river  and  the  siege  guns  of  the  army  joined  in 
a  heavy  bombardment  of  Vicksburg.  Women  and  children 
found  refuge  from  the  shells  in  caves  dug  in  the  hillsides. 

Theganison  Food  became  so  scarce  that  rats  and  mules  were  eaten. 

in  distress.      jj,g  Confederate  soldiers,  wasted  by  disease  and  hunger. 
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and  by  watching  and  fighting  in  the  trenches,  held  out        1863 
until  July  4,  when  Pemberton  was  compelled  to  surrender  Surrenderor 
the  city.  ^ST"' 

Port  Hudson  could  not  be  held  after  Vicksburg  fell,  and 
the  Mississippi  River  was  at  last  opened  through  all  its 
length  to  the  Federals.  The  loss  to  the  Confederates  in  Losses, 
this  campaign  was  forty  thousand  men,  of  whom  thirty 
thousand  were  made  prisoners  at  the  surrender.  In  the 
reduced  condition  of  the  Confederacy  these  men  could  not 
be  replaced.     The  Federal  loss  was  less  than  ten  thousand. 

The  opening  of  the  Mississippi  cut  the  Confederacy  in  Results  of  the 
two,  preventing  the  Confederate  armies  east  of  the  river  ^»"P^*g°« 
from  obtaining  supplies  and  conscripting  recruits  from  the 
vast  area  west  of  the  river. 

522.  Battle  of  Chickamauga.  —  Since  the  battle  of  Mur-  Rosecrans 
freesboro,  in  which  both  armies  were  so  badly  shattered,  ^^^  ^^^^' 
the  Federal  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  under  Rosecrans, 
and  the  Confederate  Army  of  Tennessee,  under  Bragg, 
had  done  little  more  than  watch  each  other  in  Tennessee. 
The  Federals  were  at  Murfreesboro,  the  Confederates  at 
Shelbyville  and  TuUahoma.  Bragg's  army  had  been  greatly 
reduced  by  detaching  forces  to  aid  the  Confederates  at 
Vicksburg,  while  the  army  of  Rosecrans  had  been 
strengthened. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  Rosecrans  began  an  advance  Rosecrans 
against  Bragg.^    With  his  superior  force  he  overlapped 

^  Before  Rosecrans  began  his  campaign,  Bragg  sent  General  John  H. 
Morgan,  a  Confederate  cavalry  leader,  with  twenty-five  hundred  men,  on  a 
raid  into  Kentucky.  By  this  movement  Bragg  hoped  to  delay  Rosecrans, 
but  Morgan  and  his  men  crossed  the  Ohio  River  for  a  dash  into  the  Northern 
states.  Over  Indiana  and  Ohio  the  raiders  rode  by  night  and  by  day,  pass- 
ing through  town  after  town,  and  even  through  the  suburbs  of  Cincinnati 
Regulars  and  militia  swarmed  about  them  in  hot  pursuit,  and  killed  and 
wounded   so   many  of  them  that  after  going  nearly  across  the  state  of 


advances. 
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X863        his  opponent's  lines,  and  by  a  succession  of  such  move- 
ments continued  to  flank  the  Confederates,  threatening 
^^  ,„      their  rear  and  compelling  them  to  retreat  day  by  day  until 
Chattanooga,  they  retired  into  Chattanooga.     Still  continuing  his  flank- 
ing tactics,  Rosecrans,  by  passing  to  the  south  of  the  city 
and  threatening  the  railroad  to  Atlanta,  by  means  of  which 
Bragg  Bragg  obtained  his  supplies,  forced  the  Confederates  to 

evacuates       evacuatc  Chattanooga.     The  city  was  occupied  by  a  part 
*  of  the  Federal  forces  on  September  9. 

Bragg  withdrew  his  army  into  northern  Georgia,  but  he 

had  no  intention  of  retreating  farther.    September  1 9  and  20, 

in  Chickamauga  valley,  on  a  creek  by  the  same  name,  the 

armies  met  in  the  severest  two-days*   battle  of  the  war, 

Longstreefs    The  Confederates  had  been  reenforced,  and  they  were 

^^^  now  able  to  cope  with  the  Union  army.     Among  the  reen- 

reenlorces  ■  ^  «j 

Bragg.  f orcements  was  the  famous  corps  of  the  Army  of  Northern 

Virginia  commanded  by  General  James  Longstreet.^ 
Battle  of  O^  the  second  day  the  right  wing  of  the  Federals  was 

Chicka-         broken,  many  of  the  troops  fleeing  in  confusion  to  Chatta- 
Sept  19, 20.    nooga,  but  the  left  wing  under  General  George  H.  Thomas 
nobly  held  its  ground  against  repeated  charges.      After 
Losses.  nightfall  it  retired  from  the  battlefield.     The  loss  of  the 

Confederates  was  nearly  twenty  thousand  men,  and  that  of 
the  Federals  nearly  seventeen  thousand. 
Rosecrans  in  5^3'  ^^^Ics  of  Chattanooga.  —  After  the  battle  of 
Chattanoo:,'a.  Chickamauga,  Rosecrans  concentrated  his  army  in  Chatta- 
nooga. Bragg  occupied  strong  positions  on  the  mountains 
near  by,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city. 

Ohio,  Morgan  had  less  than  four  hundred  men.  He  and  the  remnant  of 
his  daring  band,  except  a  few  who  had  escaped  across  the  Ohio  River,  were 
captured.  In  twenty-four  days  they  had  fought  as  many  skirmishes  and  had 
ridden  through  twice  as  many  towns. 

^  Only  a  part  of  Longfstreet's  corps  reached  Chickamauga  in  time  for  the 
battle. 
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The  Federal  authorities  hurried  troops  from  Vicksburg        1863 
and  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  relief  of  Rose- 
crans.     Bragg  felt  compelled  to  send  Longstreet  and  his  Longstreet 
corps  to  oppose  Burnside,  who  had  already  taken  Knoxville  ^^^viUe**' 
and  was  about  to  march  to  the  help  of  the  Federals  in 
Chattanooga.      Since   Bragg's  army  was  thus  weakened, 
Grant,  who  had  been  placed  in  chief   command  of  the 
Federal  armies  in  the  West,  and  had  come  in  person  to 
Chattanooga,  now  saw  a  good  opportunity  for  striking. 

On  November  23  the  Federals  captured  Orchard  Knob  Orchard 
and  the  Confederates'  first  line  of  intrenchments  along  the  ^^y\^ 
low  range  of  hills  in  front  of  Missionary  Ridge.     On  the 
following  day  they  climbed  the  rugged  sides  of  Lookout  Lookout 
Mountain  and  drove  off  the  Confederates.     On  the  third  ^0^!^!''' 
day  assaults  along  the  whole  line  drove  the  Confederates 
from  Missionary  Ridge.     Compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Missionary 
Chattanooga,  Bragg  retreated  into  Georgia.  Nov.  25. 

524.  Siege  of  Knoxville.  —  Meanwhile  Longstreet  had  confederates 
begun  the  siege  of  Knoxville.     On  November  29  he  as-  '®*'**^*** 
saulted  Fort  Sanders,  but  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.    On  Longstreefs 

reoulse  at 

the  approach  of  Sherman,  whom  Grant  had  sent  with  a  consid-  FortSanders, 
erable  force  to  relieve  Knoxville,  Longstreet  retreated  toward  Nov.  29. 
Virginia.    Later  his  corps  resumed  its  place  in  Lee*s  army. 

525.  Attacks  on  Charleston.  —  In  April,  a  powerful  iron-  Attack  on 
clad  fleet  attacked  Fort  Sumter.     It  was  driven  off  after  a  Aprii^y"!""^^'' 
terrific  fight.     Twice,  in  July,  assaults  w.ere  made  by  troops 

on  Battery  Wagner,  another  fort  guarding  the  approach  to  Assaults  on 
Charleston.     Both  assaults  were  failures.     By  the  end  of  wagner. 
August  bombardments  had  reduced  Sumter  to  a  mass  of  J^^y  ".  18. 
ruins,  yet  a  garrison  still  held  it,  and  in  September  re-  Sumter's 
pulsed  a  night  attack  made  by  troops  in  boats.     The  city  loiSs  Ae*^^ 
was  shelled,  but  all  attempts  to  take  it  failed.  iort 
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526.  Results  of  the  Year.  —  In  order  to  raise  enough 
troops  it  became  necessary  to  enforce  the  draft  law  so 
rigidly  in  the  North  that  much  opposition  to  it  was  aroused. 
In  July  a  riot  occurred  in  New  York  city,  in  which  a  thou- 
sand persons  were  killed  and  a  million  and  a  half  dollars' 
worth  of  property  was  destroyed.  Negroes  especially 
were  the  victims  of  the  mob.  Many  of  them  were  beaten 
to  death  or  hanged  to  trees  or  lamp-posts.  Nevertheless 
the  draft  was  successful  in  securing  soldiers  for  the  Union 
army,  while  the  constant  loss  of  territory  had  reduced  the 
area  in  which  the  Confederacy  could  recruit  its  armies  by 
the  conscription  law.  Indeed,  the  fortunes  of  the  Con- 
federacy were  sinking.  Gettysburg,  Vicksburg,  and  Chat- 
tanooga were  reverses  that  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
crush  a  less  dauntless  people. 

The  results  of  the  year  had  greatly  cheered  the  North, 
and  although  it  was  now  costing  the  Union  three  million 
dollars  a  day,  preparations  were  made  to  push  the  war  still 
more  vigorously. 
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FOURTfl  YEAR  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  (1864) 
(ADMINISTRATION  OF  UNCOLN,  eonHnueJ) 

527.  Early  Operations.  —  A        ,864 
Federal  force  invaded  Florida, 
but  at  the  battle  of   Olustee,  Battle  of 
on  February  20,  it  suffered  a  °^^'^ 
severe  defeat. 

Sherman  marched  from 
Vicksburg  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  railroads  in  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama,  He  reached 
Meridian,  where  he  destroyed  Sherman  u 
much  railroad  property.  There  ^^^^' 
he  expected  to  be  joined  by 
Kathan  b.  Forrest.  General  W.  S.  Smith  with  a 

division  of  cavalry  from  Mem- 
phis, but  Confederate  forces  under  General  Forrest  de-  ForresiKaJi 
feated  Smith  at  Okolona,  Mississippi,  on   February  22.  okoiona^' 
Smith  retreated  to  Memphis  and  Sherman  returned  to  Feb.  aa, 
Vicksburg.     Forrest  then  made  a  raid  into  Tennessee  and  ^iw^'^ 
Kentucky,  and  captured  Fort  Pillow  on  the  Mississippi  April  la. 
River. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  complete  control  of  Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas,  and  Texas,  a  Federal  army  from  southern 
Louisiana,  under  General  Banks,  and  another  from  Arkaa- 
3«5 
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sas,  under  General  Steele,  were  ordered  to  move  against 
Shreveport,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Louisiana.  Before 
the  armies  could  unite,  a  Confederate  force  under  General 
Richard  Taylor  attacked  and  defeated  Banks  near  Mans- 
field, on  April  8.  Another  battle  was  fought  on  the 
next  day  at  Pleasant  Hill;  Banks  retreated  into  southern 
Louisiana.  The  Confederates,  under  General  E.  Kirby 
Smith,  advanced  to  meet  Steele  in  Arkansas  and  in  two 
battles,  Marks's  Mill,  April  25,  and  Jenkins's  Ferry 
five  days  later,  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  Little  Rock. 
This  campaign  is  known  as  the  Red  River  expedition. 

528.  Plan  of  the  Great  Campaigns.  —  The  Confederate 
successes  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  had  no  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  great  campaigns.  Grant,  who  had  managed 
affairs  in  the  West  with  such  great  results  for  the  Union 
cause,  while  one  Federal  commander  after  another  in  the 
East  .had  met  with  defeat  or  only  partial  success,  was 
placed  in  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general. 

Grant  realized  that  the  speediest  way  to  overthrow  the 
Confederacy  was  to  destroy  its  armies,  at  whatever  cost 
of  life  to  the  Federals.  Since  the  South  now  had  all  of 
its  men  in  the  field,  it  could  not  replace  those  it  should 
hereafter  lose,  while  the  North  could  keep  the  ranks  of 
its  armies  filled  with  recruits. 

While  in  command  of  all  the  armies,  Grant  took  charge 
in  person  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  was  en- 
camped on  the  Rapidan  River,  facing  Lee's  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.'  Sherman  commanded  the  Federal 
army  in  and  around  Chattanooga.  Opposing  him  was 
the  Confederate  Army  of  Tennessee,  at  Dalton,  Georgia, 
under  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  Grant's  plan  was  for  his  army 
to  press  Lee's,  and  Sherman's  to  press  Johnston's,  so  con- 
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stantly  that  neither  Confederate  commander  would  be  able        1864 
to  send  reenforcements  to  the  other. 


The  Virginia  Campaign  —  First  Half  of  the  Year 

529.  Grant's  Cooperating  Armies.  —  For  the  campaign 
in  Virginia  three  armies  were  to  cooperate.     While  Grant  Grant  to 
engaged  Lee  in  front  so  as  to  approach  Richmond  from  a^^^ance  ^ 
the  north,  General  B.  F.  Butler  was  to  advance,  with  an-  ^ 

Butler  to 

other  army,  up  the  James  River  so  as  to  reach  Richmond  advance 
from  the  south,  while  still  another  force,  from  the  Shenan-  ?P["^*  ^ 

Richmono. 


doah  valley  and  West  Virginia,  was  to  march  to  the  rear 
of  the  city. 

530.  Battle  of  the  Wilderness.  —  Early  in  May  Grant  Grant 
crossed  the  Rapidan  with  a  well-equipped  army  of   one  Raptdan,* 
hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  men.     He  attempted  to  May  4. 
pass  around  his  opponent's  right  flank  and  get  between 

him  and  Richmond,  but  while  in  a  dense  wood,  known  as 
the   Wilderness,  was   attacked  vigorously  by   Lee.     For  is  attacked 
two  days,  May  5  and  6,  the  armies  wrestled  in  battle.   The    ^     ^' 
dark  Wilderness,  lighted  now  and  then  by  the  flash  of  wndera«^! 
cannon  and  musketry,  was   strewn  with   the  dead  and  May  5, 6. 
dying.     The  Federal  losses  were  much  greater  than  the 
Confederate,  and  Grant  had  failed  to  flank  Lee. 

531.  Battles  of  Spottsylvania.  —  Grant  again  tried   to  The 

pass  around  Lee's  right.  He  moved  toward  Spottsylvania  bat*tie7  ^*"*" 
Court  House,  but  when  he  reached  that  point,  found  that  May  9-21. 
Lee  had  placed  the  Confederate  army  across  his  path. 
On  May  10,  12,  and  18,  valiant  attempts  were  made  to  carry 
the  Confederate  line.  If  broken  in  one  place,  it  re-formed 
at  once  in  another,  and  continued  to  fight.  The  assaults 
and  skirmishes  of  Spottsylvania  caused  frightful  loss  of 
life  on  both  sides.   And  still  Grant  had  not  gained  his  point 
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53a.  Death  of  Stuart — While  the  armies  were  at  Spott- 
sylvania,  the  Confederate  cavalry  general,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 
was  wounded  in  a  battle  at 
Yellow  Tavern.  He  died  oa 
the  following  day  (May  12). 
General  Wade  Hampton  suc- 
ceeded him  in  command  of 
the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia. 

533.  Battle  of  Cold  Harbor. 
—  After  the  battles  of  Spott- 
sylvania,  Grant  resumed  his 
flanking  movements;  but  Lee 
shifted  his  position  so  skillfully 
J.  E  a  STUART.  **>=*    his    army    was    always 

between  Grant  and  Richmond. 
Two  weeks  of  marching  and  skirmishing  carried  the 
armies  some  fifty  miles  to  Cold 
Harbor,  where  two  years 
before  McClellan  had  been  de- 
feated. Here,  on  June  3,  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
repulsed  in  a  heroic  attempt 
to  carry  the  Confederate  in- 
trench men  ts. 

534.  Result  of  the  Cam- 
paign.—  In  the  battles  from 
the  Wilderness  to  Cold  Har- 
bor,   Grant's    army    had    lost 

almost   as  many   men  as  Lee  ^^^^  hamfton. 

had  under  his  command  when 

the  campaign  began ;  but  Federal  losses  were  repaired  by 
reenforcements,   while   Grant's   hammering    process   was 
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wearing  away  the  Confederate  army.     He  "was  simply        1864 
giving  two  men  for  one,  a  thing  which  he  could  do  and  still 
have  some  left  after  the  last  Confederate  had  perished." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  skill  with  which  Lee,  in  the  face 
of  such  great  odds,  thwarted  Grant's  plan,  has  placed  the 
Confederate  commander  in  the  front  rank  of  the  world's 
i^eatest  generals.     Grant  had  hoped  to  give  Lee  a  crush-  Grant 
ing  blow  north  of  Richmond;  but  he  had  fought  and  decides  to 
marched  until  now  he  was  on  the  east  of  the  city,  near  the  jamcs.  * 
James  River,  and  his  plans  must  be  changed.     He  decided, 
therefore,  to  cross  the  river,  and  uniting  with  Butler's  army, 
approach  Richmond  from  the  south  by  way  of  Petersburg. 

535.  Failure  of  the  Cooperating  Armies.  —  Meanwhile  Butler's 
Butler's  army  of  forty  thousand  had  advanced  up  the  nar-  S^^^f®  ^^ 
row  neck  of  land  between  the  James  and  the  Appomattox 

rivers.     If  Butler  had  moved  rapidly,  he  might  have  taken 
Petersburg  or  Richmond,  for  neither  of  these  cities  was 
strongly  guarded ;  but  his  movement  was  so  slow  that  the 
Confederates  had  time  to  collect  troops  from  the  Carolinas,  Sutler 
and  he  was  defeated  by  Beauregard  at  Drewry's  Bluff,  on  Beauregard, 
May  16,  and  forced  to  retreat.  May  16. 

The  Federal  forces  from  the  Shenandoah  valley  and 
West  Virginia,  under  General  Hunter,  marched  up  the 
valley  to  gain  the  rear  of  Richmond.  They  destroyed  Devastation 
much  private  property  by  order  of  General  Hunter.  In  olvirgini^^ 
June,  General  Jubal  A.  Early,  with  a  corps  from  Lee's 
army,  entered  the  valley,  and  Hunter  retreated  into  West 
Virginia. 

536.  Assaults  on  Petersburg.  —  In  the  middle  of  June  Beauregard 
Grant's  forces  crossed  the  James  and  united  with  Butler's  Petersburg, 
troops.     Assaults  were  immediately  made  on  the  works  at 
Petersburg  in  the  hT)pe  that  the  city  might  be  taken  before  assaults. 
Lee's  army  arrived ;  but  Beauregard  and  his  small  com-  J"^®  '^"'^ 
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x8«>4  mand  held  the  Federals  in  check  for  four  days.  When 
Lee  reached  Petersburg,  Grant  abandoned  the  assaults 
and  prepared  to  lay  siege  to  the  city. 
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The  Georgia  Campaign-^— First  Hali^  of  the  Year 

537.  Sherman  flanking  Johnston.  —  Soon  after  Sher- 
man started  from  Chattanooga  on  his  campaign  against 
Johnston,  his  army  was  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  men.  Johnston  was  at  Dalton  with  sixty- 
five  or  seventy  thousand.  The  Federal  army  consisted  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
and  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  The  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land was  almost  as  large  as  Johnston's  whole  army,  and 
Sherman  employed  it  in  pressing  Johnston  in  front,  while 
he  used  his  other  forces  to  flank  the  Confederates  and  get 
in  their  rear.  Johnston's  plan  was  to  delay  Sherman's 
advance  as  much  as  possible,  but  to  avoid  battle  unless  an 
opportunity  favorable  for  contending,  against  superior 
numbers  should  occur. 

After  assaulting  the  Confederate  lines  at  Dalton  without 
effect  on  May  8  and  9,  Sherman  moved  his  entire  army 
toward  Resaca,  in  the  rear  of  Johnston.  The  movement 
compelled  Johnston  to  fall  back  to  Resaca,  where  severe 
fighting  took  place.  Sherman  again  threatening  Johns- 
ton's rear,  the  Confederate  commander  retired  across  the 
Etowah  River.  Sherman  followed.  Near  Dallas  three 
engagements,  known  as  the  battles  of  New  Hope  Church, 
were  fought  May  25,  27,  28,  with  no  decided  advantage  to 
either  side. 

538.  Battle  of  Eennesaw  Mountain.  —  Meanwhile  the 
long  line  of  the  Federals  reached  out  far  beyond  the  flank 
of   the   Confederates,  and  again   threatened    their    rear 
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Johnston,  therefore,  gradually  fell  back  to  a  position  near        1B64 
Marietta.    The  key  to  the  new  line  of  the  Confederates 
was    Kennesaw   Mountain.     On  June  27  the  Federals  Federal 
charged  upon  Johnston's  strong  position,  but  were  driven  , 
back  with  severe  losses,  J"" 

539.  Confederates  retreat  to  Atlanta.  — Sherman  resumed 
his  flanking  tactics,  and  early  in  July  Johnston  retired 
to  Atlanta.  Johnston  had 
succeeded  well  in  his  plans: 
he  bad  avoided  battle  except 
when  his  smaller  numbers 
could  fight  to  advantage,  and 
his  retreat  had  been  masterly. 
He  had  fortified  Atlanta,  hop- 
ing to  hold  the  city  against 
Sherman. 

But  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment, dissatisfied  because  Sher- 
man had  been  allowed  to  pene- 
trate so  far  into  the  Confeder-  ,     .  „  „    „ 

,      .   .       ^  .  John  B.  Hood.  Johnston 

acy,  removed    Johnston    and  aupeneded 

placed  General  John  B.  Hood  in  command,  just  as  the  ^r  howL 
Union  army  appeared  before  Atlanta.^ 

When  Sherman  started  on  hH  Georgia  campaign,  tie  ordered  troaps  at 
Memphis  to  give  Forrest's  cavalry,  then  in  northern  Mississippi,  such  a  crash- 
ing defeat  as  would  prevent  them  from  interfering  with  the  railroads  in  Tennes- 
tee  over  which  his  army  received  its  supplies.  Two  expeditions  were  sent  against 
ForresL  General  Sturgis,  with  douhle  the  force  of  Forrest,  was  defeated  at 
Brice's  Cross  Roads,  on  Tishomingo  Creek,  June  lo.  Sturgis  retreated  to 
Memphis.  The  second  expedition  was  under  General  Smith,  who  likewise 
outnumbered  Forrest  two  to  one.  Forrest  aflacked  Smith  at  Tupelo  on  July 
14,  and  on  the  next  day  Smith  retreated  to  Memphis.  Forrest  continued  so 
to  annoy  Sherman  that  the  latter  offered  piomotion  to  the  general  wboM 
troops  would  flay  or  capture  Forrest. 
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The  Virginia  Campaign  —  Last  Half  op  the  Year 

1B64  540.  Early's  Advance  upon  Washington.  —  The  retreat  o£ 

Hunter  from  the  Shenandoah  valley  left  the  way  open  for 

Early's  command  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  Federal 

capital.     Lee  advised  the  movement,  hoping  that  Grant 

would  weaken  his  army  in  front  of  Petersburg  by  sending 

troops  to  the  defense  of  Washington. 

Early  crossed  into  Maryland,  defeated  a  smaller  force 

Monocusr,     collected  at  Monocacy  River  on  July  9,  and  two  days  later 

J"'''  9-  appeared    before  the  fortifications  of  Washington.     He 

made  preparations  to  attack  next  day,  but  in  the  night 

Early  SO  many  Federal  troops  reached  Washington  that  Early, 

^^^^°      knowing  that  his  little  army  could  not  then  take  the  city, 

marched  back  to  the  Valley.     His  movement  alarmed  the 

North    and  caused    President 

Lincoln  to  call  for  volunteers 

to  defend  the  capital. 

Shortly  afterward  Early  sent 
cavalry  on  a  raid  into  Penn- 
sylvania, They  burned  the 
town  of  Chambersburg  in  re- 
taliation, Early  said,  for  Hun- 
ter's destruction  of  property  in 
the  Valley. 

541.  ^erldan  and  Early  In 
the  Valley.  —  Grant,  seeing  the 
PH.LiP  H.  SHERIDAN.  importance  of  the  Shenandoah 

valley,  which  opened  the  way 
Sheridan  Id     for  invasions  of  the  North,  and  furnished  a  great  amount 
ihe  vauey.     ^f  supplies  to  Lcc's  army,  ordered  General  Philip  H.  Sheri- 
dan, with  strong  forces,  to  drive  out  the  Confederates 
and  lay  waste  the  Valley. 
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Sheridan  defeated  Early  on  Opequon  Creek,  near  Win-        1864 
Chester,  on  September  19,  and  again  at  Fisher's  Hill  two 
days  later.     The  Confederates  retreated  up  the  Valley,  Sept.  19. 
and   Sheridan  laid  waste  the  country  for  miles  around.  Fisher's  Ha\ 
Grant  had  directed  him  to  make  the  Shenandoah  valley  a  ^^**  ^ 
"barren  waste,"  ^  and  he  made  it  so.     Crops,  barns,  mills,  TheVaiiey 
and  live  stock  were  destroyed.     So  completely  was  the  a  "barren 
beautiful  Valley  devastated  that  it  was  said  that  a  crow 
flying  over  it  would  have  to  carry  its  rations. 

Early's  army  made  another  attempt  to  regain  control  of 
the  Valley.  Just  at  dawn,  on  October  19,  while  Sheridan 
was  absent  from  his  army,  the  Confederates  surprised  the 
Federals  at  Cedar  Creek,  driving  theili  out  of  their  camp.  CedarCreek, 
In  the  afternoon,  Sheridan  returned  and  found  his  army  ^^^^9* 
re-formed  for  battle ;  the  Federals  then  expelled  the  Con- 
federates from  the  camp  they  had  won  in  the  morning. 
The  Confederates  again  retreated  up  the  Valley. 

The  campaign  had  been  a  failure  in  all  respects  for  the  Gloomy 
Confederates.     The  loss  of  supplies  from  the  Shenandoah  clnfederlte 
valley  seriously  crippled  Lee's  army.     Even  the  advance  Vaiiey 
upon  Washington  had  no  results.     Enough  troops  had  *^™P^fi^« 
been  obtained  for  the  defense  of  the  city  without  reducing 
Grant's  immense  army. 

542.   Battle  of  the  "Crater." — While  the  campaign  in 
the  Valley  was  in  progress,  there  was  a  bloody  combat 
before  Petersburg.     On  July  30  the  Federals  exploded  a  The 
mine  under  the  Confederate  works,  expecting  to  break  ^^n"*'"^ 
through  Lee's  line  before  his  troops  could  recover  from 
the  surprise.     Fire  and  smoke  and  a  mass  of  earth,  man- 
gled  Confederate   soldiers,  broken  cannon  and  muskets, 
shot  up  high  in  the  air.     A  great  pit,  or  crater,  was  made  The  crater, 
in  the  Confederate  line,  and  into  it  the  Federal  troops  were 

1  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  XLIII,  Part  I,  p.  917. 
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rushed.  They  became  massed  together  in  the  crater  in 
horrible  confusion  and  were  slain  in  great  numbers  by  the 
Confederates,  who  had  recovered  from  their  shock.  It 
was  a  costly  experiment  for  the  Union  army. 

543.  Grant's  Tactics.  —  Having  failed  to  carry  the  Con- 
federate works  by  assault,  Grant  strengthened  his  own  so 
that  they  could  be  held  by  a  small  force,  and  used  the 
rest  of  his  army  in  flanking  Lee's  position.  The  Con- 
federates had  a  hard  task.  They  had  to  defend  both 
Petersburg  and  Richmond,  cities  twenty-one  miles  apart 
As  Grant  swung  his  troops  to  the  right  or  left,  Lee  would 
stretch  out  his  line  so  far  that,  with  his  much  smaller  num- 
bers, the  Confederate  works  became  thinly  manned  at  every 
point. 

When  winter  set  in,  active  operations  ceased.  The  cam- 
paign for  the  year,  including  the  movements  in  the  Valley, 
had  cost  the  Union  army  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  men.  The  Confederates  had  suffered 
a  much  smaller  loss;  but  with  Grant's  grip  tightening 
around  their  diminishing  forces,  their  position  was  becom- 
ing every  day  more  difficult  to  hold. 


The  Georgia-Tennessee  Campaign  —  Last  Half  of 

THE  Year 

544.  Battles  around  Atlanta.  —  Hood,  on  succeeding 
Johnston,  adopted  an  aggressive  policy.  He  attacked 
whenever  Sherman  attempted  to  flank  him.  Three  en- 
gagements occurred  near  Atlanta:  the  battles  of  Peachtree 
Creek,  July  20;  Atlanta,  July  22;  and  Ezra  Church,  July 

EiraChurch.  28.     The  battle  of  Atlanta,  fought  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  was  the  severest  of  the  Georgia  campaign. 

545.  Fall  of  Atlanta.  —  But  these  battles  did  not  save 
the  city.    At  Jonesboro,  Sherman  succeeded  in  seizing  the 
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only  railroad  that  carried   supplies  to  Hood's  army  in        1864 
Atlanta.    The  Confederates  attacked  at  Jonesboro,  August  jonesboro, 
31,  and  the  battle  continued  on  September  i ;  but  Sherman  ^^^;^'" 
could  not  be  forced  to  loosen  his  hold  upon  the  road.  Federals 
Hood  evacuated  Atlanta,  and  the  Federals  took  possession  occupy 

r  1.1^        'a.  Atlanta, 

of  the  city.  ^^^  ^ 

546.   Sherman's  "March  to  the  Sea."  —  Hood  moved  Hood 
his  army  northward,  destroying,  as  he  marched,  the  rail-  marches 
road  from  Chattanooga,  over  which  Sherman  received  his 
supplies.     Hood  believed  that  his  movement  would  cause 
Sherman  to  retreat  into  Tennessee.     But  Sherman  did  the 
reverse.     He  allowed  Hood's  army  to  march  on  into  Ten- 
nessee, for  he  felt  sure  that  the  Union  forces  which  were 
being  collected  in  that  state  would  be  sufficient  to  defeat 
it    After  he  had  "  thoroughly  destroyed  Atlanta  save  its  Sherman 
mere  dwelling  houses  and  churches,"  ^  he  started,  Novem-  ^^f^nfau 
ber  15,  on  his  famous  march  to  the  sea,  with  the  intention  sherman 
of  joining  Grant  in  a  combined  movement  to  destroy  Lee*s  marches 
army.     The  resources  of  the  Confederacy  were  now  so  savannah, 
nearly  exhausted  that,  with  Hood's  army  in  Tennessee, 
there  were  no  forces  to  oppose  Sherman  except  a  small 
body  of  cavalry  under  General  Joseph  Wheeler,  and  a  few 
Georgia  militia..    These  troops  resisted,  but  could  do  little 
to  retard  the  great  army  in  its  march  through  Georgia. 

Having  abandoned  their  line  of  supplies  when  they  left 
Atlanta,  the  Federal  troops  lived  upon  the  country.  What 
they  could  not  use  for  their  own  needs  they  destroyed,  that  Destructioa 
it  might  not  be  used  to  feed  the  Confederate  armies,  and 
they  tore  up  railroads  in  order  that  nothing  might  be  sent 
from  Georgia  to  Lee's  army.  Unfortunately  the  country 
was  plundered  of  much  property  not  needed  for  military 
purposes.     Sherman  estimated  the  ruin  made  by  his  march 

^  Sherman's  Report,  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Vol.  XLIV,  p.  S. 
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to  the  sea  at  one  hundred  million  dollars.  On  December 
21  his  troops  entered  Savannah,  the  small  Confederate 
garrison  having  already  retreated  into  South  Carolina. 

S47.  Battles  of  Franklin  and  Nashville.  —  Hood,  having 
failed  to  draw  Sherman  northward,  nevertheless  marched 
on.  He  hoped  to  overcome 
the  Union  forces  in  Tennes- 
see, and  then  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  Lee's  army.  The 
combined  armies  might  defeat 
Grant,  and  Sherman  after- 
ward. But  Thomas,  the  gen- 
eral commandingthe  Federals 
in  Tennessee,  was  concentrat- 
ing an  army  at  Nashville,  A 
force  marching  to  that  point, 
under  command  of  General 
Georce  h.  Thomas  John  M,  Schofield,  was  over- 

taken by  Hood's  army,  on 
November  30,  at  Franklin.  One  of  the  most  stubbornly 
fought  battles  of  the  war  followed.  The  contest,  begun  in 
the  afternoon,  continued  far  into  the  night.  The  Confed- 
erates, charging  repeatedly  upon  breastworks  which  the 
Federals  had  hastily  thrown  up,  were  hurled  back  with 
frightful  losses. 

In  the  night  the  Federals  resumed  their  march  to  Nash- 
ville, the  Confederates  following  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
city.  By  this  time  Thomas  had  collected  an  army  of  fifty. 
five  thousand  men.  Hood  had  about  thirty-five  thousand. 
On  December  15  and  16  Thomas  attacked  Hood  and  put 
him  to  rout.  The  Confederate  army,  crippled  at  the  battle 
of  Franklin  and  shattered  at  the  battle  of  Nashville,  re- 
treated into  Mississippi  and  went  into  winter  quarters  at 
Tupelo. 
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548.  Operations  on  the  Coast.  —  Early  in  August,  Admit        1S64 
ra!  Farragut  ran  his  fleet  past  the  fqrts  at  the  entrance 

of  Mobile  harbor,  just  as  he  had  done  two  years  before  at  Mot^Bae 
New  Orleans,  and  defeated  the  smaller  Confederate  fleet  *<*  5- 
in  Mobile  Bay.     Soon  afterward  the  forts  in  the  harbor 
fell.     The  city,  however,  was  not  taken, 

549.  Confederate  Prirateers  and  Cruisers  —  Sinking  of  The 
ttie  Alabama.  —  The  Confederacy  began  the  war  with  no  ?"«>"*[»■ 
navy.    Under  the  authority 

of  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment, privateers  caused 
many  losses  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 
Afterward  the  Confederacy 
itself  fitted  out  vessels  of 
war,    known    as    cruisers.  the  cruiser  -alabawa." 

The  privateers  and  cruisers     From  >  dmwinj  which  Ciptain  Scmmn  pronounMd 

almost  drove  the  commerce 

of  the  United  States  from  the  seas.    The  most  famous  of 

the  cruisers  was  the  Alabama,  commanded  by  Captain  (later  The 

Rear  Admiral)  Raphael  Semmes,  After  sailing  all  over  the 

world,  everywhere  capturing  merchant  vessels  belonging 

to  the  United  States,  it  was  sunk  by  the  United  States  war  The 

vessel  Kearsaree,  in  a  furious  battle  fought  near  the  coast  Ktio-ua-gt 

-    —  ,  -  ,  ,    ,  .  ^nksthe 

of  France,  on  June  19.     Semmes  and  most  of  his  crew  Aiatama, 
were  saved.  J""'  ^^ 

Because  some  of  the  cruisers,  including  the  Alabama, 
were  built  in  Great  Britain,  a  neutral  nation,  the  United 
States  obtained  large  damages  in  money  from  the  British 
government  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  (See  Sec. 
599) 

550.  Presidential  Election.  —  The  election  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  occurred  this  year. 
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The  Republicans  renominated  Lincoln,  with  Andrew  John- 
son of  Tennessee  as  their  candidate  for  Vice  President. 
The  Democrats  nominated  General  George  B.  McClellan 
of  New  Jersey,  and  George  H.  Pendleton  of  Ohio.  The 
canvass  began  unfavorably  for  the  Republicans  because 
the  long  and  expensive  war  had  made  many  persons  in  the 
North  despair  of  success ;  but  great  victories  for  the  Union 
armies  came  before  election  day,  and  Lincoln  and  John- 
son were  elected  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

551.  Admission  of  Nevada.  —  In  this  year  Nevada,  the 
thirty-sixth  state,  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

552.  Results  of  the  Year.  —  The  year  ended  with  the 
Confederacy  crumbling  to  pieces.  Its  power  had  been  so 
broken  in  the  West  by  the  ruin  of  Hood's  army  in  Tennes- 
see that  little  resistance  could  be  made  to  the  Union  forces 
in  that  section.  Lee's  army  at  Petersburg  and  small  com- 
mands scattered  over  the  South  were  now  its  only  reliance ; 
and  Lee's  army  was  in  peril. 

The  opening  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  previous 
year  had  cut  the  Confederacy  in  two.  Now  Sherman's 
march  to  the  sea  had  cut  it  again  so  that  only  the  Caro- 
linas  and  a  portion  of  Virginia  could  furnish  supplies  to 
Lee's  army.  Grant  and  Sherman  were  ready  with  strong 
armies  to  cut  his  last  props  from  under  him.  The  Union 
armies  combined  now  numbered  almost  a  million  men. 
The  cost  to  the  Union  of  carrying  on  the  war  had  reached 
the  enormous  sum  of  nearly  four  million  dollars  a  day. 
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553.  Plan  of  Campaign.  —  For  1865  the  Federal  plan 
of  campaign  was  for  Grant  to  continue  his  flanking  move- 
ments to  get  to  the  rear  of  Lee's  army,  while  Sherman 
marched  from  Savannah,  through  the  Carolinas,  to  make  a 
junction  with  Grant.  Then  the  two  were  to  overwhelm 
Lee  if  Grant's  forces  had  not  already  done  so. 

Lee  had  been  made  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Con- 
federate forces.  He  placed  Johnston  in  command  in  the 
Carolinas,  with  instructions  to  collect  as  many  troops  as 
possible  and  oppose  Sherman.  The  condition  of  Lee's 
own  army  was  desperate  in  the  extreme.  As  he  himself 
said,  the  struggle  was  "  to  keep  the  army  fed  and  clothed." 
Poorly  clad,  worse  fed,  and  often  without  shoes,  the  vet- 
erans endured  the  snow  and  sleet  and  rains  of  winter. 
"Cold  and  hunger  struck  them  down  in  the  trenches." 
The  "  scant  battalions  grew  smaller  and  smaller ;  the  lines 
to  be  guarded  longer  and  longer." 

Lee  knew  that  it  would  be  only  a  short  time  before 
Grant's  great  army  would  be  extended  so  far  around  him 
as  to  seize  his  only  remaining  railroads,  not  only  taking 
away  all  chance  of  his  getting  supplies,  but  cutting  off  the 
only  route  for  his  retreat.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  aban- 
don  Richmond    and   Petersburg,   unite    with  Johnston's 
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forces,  defeat  Sherman,  and  then  defeat  Grant.     But  the        1865 
winter  rains  had  made  the  roads  so  bad  that  Lee's  army 
horses,  enfeebled  from  want  of  forage,  could  not  pull  the 
cannon  and  wagons  over  them.     So  he  had  to  wait. 

The  Campaign  in  the  Carolinas 

554.  Capture  of  Fort  Fisher.  Fall  of  Wilmington. — 
On  January  15  the  Federals  made  a  combined  land  and 
naval  attack  on  Fort  Fisher,  which  guarded  the  city  of 
Wilmington,  and  the  little  garrison  was  overwhelmed. 
Wilmington  was  occupied  shortly  afterward. 

555.  Sherman's  March  through  the  Carolinas.  —  Early 

in    February,   Sherman's   army    crossed   the     Savannah  shefman 
River  and  began  its  march  through  South  Carolina.     Only  '^^;;,fZd  to 
small  bodies  of  cavalry  under  Hampton  and  Wheeler  op-  join  Grant, 
posed  it.     The  army  marked  its  route  by  the  destruction 
of  property  and  laid  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  state,  in  Columbia 
ashes.i  ^::™t' 

reb.  17. 

For  four  years   Charleston  had  withstood   all  assaults 
from  the  sea,  but  now  with  the  Federal  army  in  its  rear  its 
evacuation  was  a  necessity.     Its  garrison   retreated  into  Evacuation 
North  Carolina.     Early  in  March,  Sherman  entered  that  <^'Charicston 
state.    Johnston  also  was  in  North  Carolina  endeavoring  Sherman  in 
to  concentrate  enough  troops  to  delay  Sherman's  advance  ^^oUna. 
until  Lee's  army  could  join  his  own. 

^  The  Federal  military  authorities  deny  that  there  was  a  deliberate  inten- 
tion to  burn  Columbia  and  assert  that  the  fire  started  from  some  burning 
cotton.  Many  of  them  admit,  however,  that  their  men  hated  Columbia  be- 
cause it  was  the  capital  of  the  state  that  had  led  in  the  secession  movement; 
that  their  troops  became  disorderly,  even  beyond  control,  in  consequence  of 
excessive  drinking;  and  that,  instead  of  suppressing  the  conflagration,  the  dis- 
orderly soldiers  spread  it.  See  Howard's  report,  Official  Records,  Ser.  i,  Vol. 
xivii,  Pt.  I,  p.  199;  Logan's  report,  Ibid.,  p.  227;  Cox's  "  March  to  the  Sea," 
p.  174;  Slocum's  "Sherman's  March  from  Savannah  to  Benton ville,"  in 
"  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,"  iv,  p.  686.  See  also  Rhodes's  "  Who 
Burned  Columbia?  "  in  AnL  Hist.  Review,  vii,  pp.  485-493. 
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The  garrisons  from  Charleston  and  Savannah,  under 
General  William  J.  Hardee,  made  a  stand  at  Averasboro, 
where  a  sharp  engagement  with  one  wing  of  Sherman's 
army  took  place.  In  the  night  Hardee  withdrew  to  join 
Johnston,  who,  having  succeeded  in  collecting  only  a  very 
small  army,  attacked  Sherman's  advance  corps  at  Benton- 
ville  on  March  19.  The  battle  lasted  during  the  entire 
afternoon.  By  the  next  day  the  whole  of  Sherman's  army- 
was  facing  Johnston's  frail  line.  Brisk  fighting  continued 
for  two  days  longer,  and  then  Johnston  withdrew. 

Sherman  advanced  to  Goldsboro,  where  he  was  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Grant's  army  before  Peters- 
burg. The  Federal  army  of  the  West,  whose  operations 
had  begun  four  years  previously  high  up  the  Mississippi 
valley,  had,  after  fighting  many  bloody  battles,  marched 
through  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy.  It  now  stood  ready 
to  join  the  Eastern  army  in  the  operations  against  Lee. 

The  Campaign  in  Virginia 

556.  Assault  on  Fort  Stedman.  —  Lee,  forced  to  post- 
pone his  withdrawal  from  Petersburg  until  more  favorable 
weather,  decided  to  assault  the  Federal  intrenchments,  with 
the  hope  of  delaying  the  seizure  of  his  railroads.  The 
fortification  known  as  Fort  Stedman  was  selected  as  the 
point  of  attack,  and  General  John  B.  Gordon  led  the  as- 
sault, on  March  25.  The  fort  was  taken,  but  the  Confed- 
erates, unable  to  hold  the  position  under  a  withering  fire, 
retreated  to  their  own  lines  after  suffering  heavy  losses. 

557.  Battles  of  Five  Forks.  —  Grant  saw  no  need,  with 
his  army  so  much  larger  than  Lee's,  of  waiting  for  Sher- 
man, and  thus  giving  Lee  a  chance  to  escape.  So  toward 
the  end  of  March  he  threw  a  force  forward  to  seize  Lee's 
railroad.     Lee  ordered  a  part  of  his  command  to  check 
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this  movement,  and  battles  fought  near  Five  Forks,  March        iHs 
31  and  April  i,  resulted  in  severe  defeat  to  the  Confederates. 

558.  The    Confederate   Line 
Broken.  —  The    necessity     of 

sending  forces  to  Five   Forks  l^'«  Fo'ki. 

so  weakened    Lee's  line   that  April  1. 

at  many  places  in  his  intrench- 
ments  there  was  only  one  sol- 
dier for  every  seven  yards. 
Grant's  opportunity  had  now 
come,  and  he  grasped  it.     At 

dawn,  April  2,  he  threw  a  heavy  The  lines  ot 

force  against  a  weak  place  in  Peiembuig 

the  Confederate  line  of  Peters-  April* 

burg.     The  Une  was  broken,  j„„„  ^  q^^^„ 

and  great  masses  of  Federal 

troops  pushed  through.  The  Confederates  retired  to  an 
inner  line  of  intrenchments,  which  they  held  against  all 
assaults  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

559.  Evacuatioa  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  Retreat 
of  Lee.  — But  Lee's  losses  had  been  so  great  that  he  could 
no  longer  hold  Petersburg;   to  save  the  remnant  of   his 

army  from  being  cut  off,  he  began  his  retreat  that  night.  Lee  retreats, 
Not  only  was  Petersburg  evacuated,  but  also  Richmond, 
the  capital  of  the  Confederacy,  which  he  had  so  long  and 
so  ably  defended.  An  accidental  fire  destroyed  nearly  a 
third  of  Richmond.  It  was  only  with  the  assistance  of  the 
triumphant  Federal  troops  who  entered  the  city  that  the 
conflagration  was  checked. 

In  his  retreat  Lee's  purpose  was  still  to  make  a  junction 
with  Johnston  in  North  Carolina.     He  attempted  to  use 
the  Danville  railroad,  the  only  road  left  him ;  but  being  Lee's  amy 
compelled  to  halt  for  a  day  in  an  effort  to  collect  food  '""»''"  f'>ai- 
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for  his  soldiers,  time  was  given  the  Federals,  who 
were  in  hot  pursuit,  to  plant  themselves  firmly  across 
it  Hoping,  however,  that  he  might  yet  reach  Danville 
by  passing  around  his  opponents,  Lee  retreated  farther 
westward. 

The  Federals  followed  closely,  pressing  upon  the  rear 
and  hanging  upon  the  flanks  of  the  weary,  ragged,  hungry 
little  army,  whose  ranks,  harassed  by  the  pursuers  and 
engaged  every  day  in  skirmishes,  rapidly  dwindled.  On 
the  fourth  day  the  retreating  troops  were  able  to  get  rations 
for  the  first  time.  Near  Farmville  the  Federal  column  in 
the  rear  pressed  so  hard  that  the  Confederates  were  forced 
to  halt  and  repulse  them. 

560.  The  Surrender  at  Appomattox.  —  This  last  stand  of 
the  Confederates,  successful  though  it  was,  proved  fatal 
to  their  hope  of  joining  Johnston,  for  another  day  was  lost ; 
and  the  Federal  column,  which  had  hurried  along  the  flank, 
now  pushed  ahead  and  near  Appomattox  Court  House 
massed  so  deeply  across  the  line  of  retreat  that  the  Con- 
federates could  not  break  through.  The  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  had  been  reduced  to  about  twenty-eight  thousand, 
many  of  whom  were  too  weak  from  hunger  and  exposure 
to  Uft  a  musket  to  the  shoulder.  Hemmed  in  between  the 
two  wings  of  the  Union  army,  each  one  larger  than  his 
entire  force,  Lee  submitted  to  the  inevitable  and,  on 
April  9,  surrendered. 

The  terms  of  surrender  offered  by  Grant  were  most 
generous.  He  paroled  the  officers  and  men,  and  allowed 
them  to  go  home,  having  first  fed  them  from  the  supplies 
of  his  own  army.  He  would  not  allow  his  troops  to  cele- 
brate the  victory,  for  he  did  not  wish  them  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  the  valiant  men,  once  their  foes,  but  now  their 
countrymen. 
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561.  Assassination  of  Lincoln.  —  The  joy  at  the  North        x8^ 
over  the  surrender  of  Lee  was  checked  by  a  horror  that 
shocked  the   whole   country,   South  as   well  as    North. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  shot  in  a  theater  at  Washington,  on 

the  night  of  April  14,  by  an  actor  who,  sympathizing  with  An  act  of 
the  falling  Confederacy,  thought  his  deed  would  avenge  the  "^^^^^s- 
South.     Lincoln  died  the  next  day. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  the  country's  many 
great  and  noble  men  was  taken  away  when  he  could  ill  be 
spared.     The  same  master  mind  that  had  guided  his  coun- 
try through  the  war  was  needed  to  bring  the  sections  into  The  South's 
harmony.     In  his  misguided  zeal  for  Southern  interests,  the  ^^^J "i^'s 
assassin  had  slain  the  South's  most  powerful  friend.  death. 

562.  End  of  the  Confederacy.  —  After  the  surrender  of 

Lee  there  was  no  more  hope  for  the  Confederacy.     General  Johnston  and 
Johnston  surrendered  to  General  Sherman  near  Durham,  Sherman. 
North  Carolina,  April  26.     General  E.  Kirby  Smith  sur- 
rendered in  Texas  the  last  Confederate  force,  on  May  26. 
Shortly  before  Smith's  surrender  Jefferson  Davis,  Presi-  Mr.  Davis 
dent  of  the  Confederate  States,  was  captured  in  Georgia,  ^p*^*^^ 
He  was  imprisoned  in  Fortress  Monroe.     He  repeatedly 
asked  that   he  be  tried  on  whatever  charge  might  be  Mr.  Davis 
brought  against  him  ;  but  after  having  been  kept  a  prisoner  ^^^^ut^a 
for  nearly  two  years,  he  was  released  without  a  trial.  tnau 

563.  Cost  of  the  War  In  Men. — The  great  Civil  War 
had  ended,  but  only  after  a  terrible  cost  in  men  and  money. 
The  enlistments  in  the  Union  armies  from  first  to  last  were  Total 
more  than  two  and  three  quarter  millions.^    About  three  eniistmenta 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  Union  soldiers  were  killed  in  Losses, 
battle,  or  died  of  wounds  or  disease  while  serving  in  the  army. 

1  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  reckoning  the  total  number 
of  enlistments  some  men  are  counted  more  than  once.  Enlistments  were  for 
a  certain  length  of  time,  and  when  that  time  expired  many  would  reSnlist 
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On  account  of  its  smaller  population  the  Confederacy  was 
never  able  to  bring  into  the  field  armies  to  match  in  size  those 
of  the  Union ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  total  number  of 
enlistments  in  the  Confederate  armies  was  nearly  a  million. 
The  deaths  in  the  Confederate  army  are  supposed  to  have 
equaled  those  in  the  Union  army;  hence  the  whole  num- 
ber of  lives  lost  on  account  of  the  war  was  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  million.^  The  number  of  persons  crippled  or 
maimed  for  life  probably  reached  four  hundred  thousand. 
No  estimate  has  ever  been  made  of  the  number  receiving 
wounds  that  caused  no  permanent  injury. 

564.  Cost  of  the  War  In  Money.  How  the  Money  was 
Raised. — The  war  cost  the  country,  North  and  South, 
about  eight  billion  dollars.  To  raise  the  revenues  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  the  United  States  government  bor- 
rowed money,  increased  the  tariff  tax,  and  established  an 
internal  revenue  system.  This  system  taxed  not  only  lux- 
uries, such  as  whisky  and  tobacco,  but  it  taxed  the  clothing 
one  wore,  the  food  he  ate,  the  property  he  owned,  bought, 
or  sold ;  it  taxed  every  profession,  every  business,  every 
corporation  —  in  short,  it  taxed  almost  everything. 

The  demand  for  so  much  money  soon  exhausted  all  the 
gold  and  silver  in  the  country,  and  the  government  and 
banks  suspended  specie  payments.  Then  the  government 
issued  paper  money  —  notes  which  from  their  color  were 
called  greenbacks.  To  make  these  notes  circulate  as 
money,  the  government  declared  them  "  legal  tender  "  — 
that  is,  good  for  the  payment  of  debts.  So  much  paper 
money  was  issued  that  it  steadily  decreased  in  value  until 
a  dollar  in  greenback  paper  was  worth  only  forty-three 
cents  in  gold.  The  return  of  peace  caused  more  confi- 
dence in  the  government  and  the  value  of  this  money 
began  to  rise ;  but  the  greenbacks  were  not  worth  as 
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much  as  gold  until  the  government  showed  its  ability  to        1865 
redeem  them  in  coin,  dollar  for  dollar. 

565.  What  the  War  Settled.  —  Though  war  never  did, 
and  never  can,  determine  which  view  of  a  controversy  is 
right,  yet  it  can  decide  that  the  view  held  by  the  victor 
shall  prevail.  First  and  foremost  the  result  of  the  war 
made  the  Union  supreme.  There  came  out  of  the  terrible  The  Union 
conflict  an  "  indestructible  union  of  indestructible  states."  s^pr^™*- 
Secession  perished  by  the  sword. 

The  war  put  an  end  to  slavery  —  an  institution  which,  slavery  at 
though  existing  at  first  in  both  North  and  South,  had  come  ***  ^^^' 
by  reason  of  climate  to  be  confined  to  the  latter  section. 
At  the  beginning,  few  would  have  believed  that  the  war 
would  result  in  the  abolition  of  slavery.  At  the  present 
day  there  are  few,  even  in  the  South,  who  would  deny  that 
its  destruction  was  a  benefit. 

The  sections  at  length  came  to  a  better  understanding 
of  each  other.     Mutual  respect  gradually  took  the  place  of 
mutual  prejudice.     The  Union  became  greater  and  nobler  a  better 
because  the  people  became  truly  one  people.    The  men  fceijng,^ 
who  died  on  the  battlefield,  whether  they  wore  the  blue 
or  whether  they  wore  the  gray,  did  not  die  in  vain. 
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566.  The  South  like  a  Besieged  City.  —  No  correct  idea 
of  how  the  Civil  War  was  brought  to  a  close  can  be  ob- 
tained without  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  to  which  the 
South  was  reduced.  The  North,  by  its  superior  strength, 
starved  out  the  Confederacy  as  well  as  battered  away  its 
armies.  The  South  was  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  Federal  armies  stretching  along  its  frontiers  and 
Federal  fleets  blockading  its  coast  Its  people,  growing 
cotton  and  tobacco  in  their  fields,  had  always  depended 
largely  on  the  North  and  Europe  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and,  deprived  of  these  sources  of  supply,  their  power  to 
carry  on  a  great  war  was  weakened.  Nothing  showed  the 
remarkable  resources  of  the  Union  more  than  the  ability 
with  which  it  equipped,  in  so  short  a  time,  the  large  navy 
required  to  blockade  the  long  Southern  seacoast. 

567.  Blockade  Runners.  —  It  is  true  that  vessels  managed 
to  slip  through  the  blockade,  but  the  trade  they  were  able 
to  carry  on  between  the  outside  world  and  the  Confederacy 
was  never  sufficient  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  South. 
The  men  and  vessels  engaged  in  this  traffic  were  known 
as  blockade  runners.  The  vessels  were  built  low  to  the 
water  and  painted  a  dull  gray  color,  so  that  they  were 
almost  invisible  at  night,  the  time  always  selected  for  an 
attempt  to  run  the  blockade.  The  blockade  runners  had 
exciting  experiences.     Many  were  captured. 
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568.  Prices.  —  The  necessaries  of  life  soon  became  so 
scarce  that  prices  rose  enormously.  Whatever  gold  there  Enormous 
was  in  the  South- when  the  war  began,  quickly  went  out  of  P"^^^* 
the  country  in  the  purchase  of  the  cargoes  of  the  blockade 
runners,  and  no  more  gold  could  come  in,  because  the 
blockade  prevented  the  sending .  of  cotton  and  other 
Southern  products  abroad  for  sale. 

The  only  currency  was  paper  money  issued  by  the  Con-  The 
federate  government  and  by  states  and  cities.    The  value  of  Confederate 

^  -^  paper  mone) 

this  money,  which  depended  solely  on  faith  in  the  ability 
of  the  government  to  redeem  it  some  day  in  gold  or  silver, 
steadily  went  down  as  misfortunes  befell  the  Confederate 
arms.  As  the  paper  money  became  of  less  value,  prices 
rose ;  and  as  prices  rose,  more  paper  money  was  issued. 
The  South  became  so  flooded  with  this  cheap  money  that 
by  1864  sixty  dollars  in  Confederate  money  were  worth 
only  one  dollar  in  gold. 

In  that  year  **  flour  was  quoted  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  Quotations 
dollars  per  barrel  in  Confederate  money ;  meal,  fifty  dollars ;  jg^"*^^*  *" 
corn,  forty,  and  oats,  twenty-five  dollars  per  bushel ;  beans, 
fifty  dollars,  and  black-eyed  peas,  forty-five  dollars  per 
bushel;  brown  sugar,  ten  dollars,  coffee,  twelve  dollars, 
and  tea,  thirty-five  dollars  per  pound."  If  a  lady  was 
able  to  persuade  a  blockade  runner  to  accept  Confederate 
money  for  his  precious  wares,  here  are  some  of  the  prices 
she  had  to  pay:  French  merino  or  mohair  dress,  eight 
hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars ;  cloak  of  fine  cloth,  one 
thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars;  Balmoral  boots,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  pair;  French  gloves,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  pair. 

Business  became  so  dull  that  it  was  rare  even  in  large 
tx)wns  for  stores  to  be  kept  open  regularly.      Should  a 
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chance  purchaser  come  by,  the  merchant  would  open  his 
store  to  make  the  sale,  and  then  closing  it  immediately 
would  stroll  off  to  discuss  with  his  neighbors  the  progress 
of  the  war.  Nor  could  the  customer  be  certain  in  advance 
that  he  should  succeed  in  making  the  purchase.  If  he 
filled  his  pockets  with  some  hundreds  of  dollars  to  buy  a 
sack  of  salt,  a  few  bushels  of  com,  and  a  few  pounds  of 
bacon,  he  might  find  on  reaching  the  store  that  prices  had 
doubled,  or,  perhaps,  that  the  stock  had  been  sold,  or  else 
that  some  recent  reverse  to  the  army  had  determined  the 
merchant  not  to  accept  Confederate  money  at  all.  Before 
Lee  surrendered.  Confederate  money  had  become  practi- 
cally worthless. 

569.  Salt  and  Meat  Precious  Commodities.  —  From  the 
first,  salt  was  most  precious,  because  it  was  needed  for  the 
curing  of  meat.  So  scarce  did  it  become  that  the  earthen 
floors  of  smoke  houses,  where  salt  from  the  bacon  had 
dripped  for  years,  were  dug  up  and  boikd  in  order  to 
separate  the  salt  from  the  earth.  Stations  were  erected 
on  the  coast  for  obtaining  salt  from  sea-water,  but  the 
blockading  fleets  made  this  method  unsafe  and  uncertain. 
Wood  ashes  would  sometimes  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
curing  meat,  but  with  little  success.  Salt  increased  in 
value  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  used  in  some  cases 
instead  of  money. 

As  the  territory  in  possession  of  the  Confederates  de- 
creased, the  supply  of  meat  became  less  and  less.  Finally, 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  enough  bacon  to  keep 
the  soldiers  alive.  A  story  is  told  of  General  Lee  that  he 
once  invited  some  officers  to  dine  in  his  tent  when  the 
only  meat  served  was  a  piece  of  fat  bacon,  or  "  middling," 
so  small  that  the  guests  with  delicacy  declined  to  partake 
of  it    The  servant  thereupon  apologized  for  the  small- 
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ness  of  the  piece  by  explaining  .that  it  had  been  borrowed 
for  the  occasion. 

570.  Bells  cast  Into  Cannon.  —  Iron  was  much  needed  Scarcity  of 
for  war  purposes,  and  so  little  of  it  was  to  be  had  in  the  o^er*n^ 
South  that  church  bells  and  plantation  bells  were  melted 

and  cast  into  cannon.  Use  was  found  for  all  stray  pieces 
of  metal.  Implements  for  the  farm  and  utensils  for  the 
house,  when  worn  out,  could  not  be  replaced,  so  they  were 
patched  and  repatched  time  and  again.  Old  nails  were 
carefully  saved,  and  blacksmiths  were  kept  busy  making 
clumsy  needles  and  pins  and  scissors. 

571.  Substitutes  for  Coffee  and  Tea.  — Many  were  the  sub- 
stitutes that  necessity  forced  upon  the  people  of  the  South. 
Rye,  okra,  corn,  and  bran  were  the  most  popular  substitutes 
for  coffee.  Cotton  seed  was  also  used,  and  it  was  declared 
with  enthusiasm  that  coffee  made  from  the  seed  of  sea- 
island  cotton  could  not  be  told  from  the  best  Java,  and 
that  made  from  the  upland  cotton  was  exactly  like  Rio. 
Raspberry  leaves,  sassafras  root,  and  corn  fodder  were  sub- 
stitutes for  tea.  Sorghum  took  the  place  of  sugar.  An- 
other story  told  of  General  Lee  is  illustrative  of  the  scarcity  Another 
of  table  delicacies.     On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  the  ^^^^"^ 

regara  to 

guest  of  a  lady  in  Richmond,  he  was  offered  a  cup  of  tea.  General  Lee 
His  hostess,  not  wishing  him  to  know  that  it  was  all  she 
had,  filled  another  cup  with  water  from  the  James  River, 
colored  by  rain  and  mud  until  it  looked  like  tea,  and  sipped 
it  without  a  grimace. 

572.  Women's  Work. — At  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Devotion  of 
when  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  seemed  bright,  women  ^®  Southern 
converted  their  silk  dresses  into  banners.     As  reverses 

came,  they  cheerfully  gave  up  everything  for  the  army. 
Their  homes  and  wardrobes  were  stripped.  Woolen 
dresses  and  shawls  were  made  into  soldiers'  shirts ;  carpets 
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were  made  into  blankets ;  curtains,  sheets,  and  other  linen 
were  made  into  lint  and  bandages  for  the  wounded.  From 
morning  till  night  their  gentle  fingers  knitted  socks,  shirts, 
and  gloves,  to  keep  the  cold  from  the  men  as  they  lay 
in  the  trenches.  As  medicines  were  declared  contraband 
of  war  by  the  Federal  government,  the  soldier  lying  in 
the  hospital  suffered  not  only  from  lack  of  proper  food, 
but  from  lack  of  medicine.  The  women,  however,  did 
all  in  their  power  to  relieve  his  pain  or  soothe  his  last 
hours. 

573.  Dress  of  the  Women.  —  Calico  was  a  luxury,  for  it 
cost  ten  dollars  a  yard,  and  was  as  much  valued  as  silk  or 
cashmere  in  ordinary  times.  The  usual  dress  was  made 
of  homespun,  and  the  hum  of  the  spinning  wheel  and  the 
whir  of  the  loom,  so  familiar  in  colonial  days,  again  met 
the  ear  in  almost  every  household.  Buttons  were  made 
of  persimmon  seeds  with  holes  pierced  for  eyes.  Women 
plaited  their  own  hats  from  straw  or  the  palmetto  leaf, 
and  decorated  them  with  feathers  from  the  barnyard  cock 
or  other  domestic  fowl.  One  mourning  dress  would  often 
be  used  by  an  entire  community.  It  would  go  from  house 
to  house  as  death  entered  one  door  after  another.  And 
death  came  with  appalling  frequency  when  almost  every 
day  brought  a  battle  or  a  skirmish. 

574.  Scarcity  of  Leather.  —  Leather  was  so  hard  to  get 
that  shoes  were  made  of  wood.  Generally  the  entire  shoe 
was  made  of  this  material,  but  sometimes  carriage  curtains, 
buggy  tops,  saddle  cloths,  or  anything  bearing  a  resem- 
blance to  leather  would  be  made  into  uppers  and  attached 
to  wooden  soles.  In  order  to  have  these  soles  as  thin  as 
possible  and  yet  strong  enough,  light  irons,  similar  to  horse- 
shoes, were  nailed  upon  them.  The  footstep  would  make 
a  resounding  noise  and  the  irons  would  often  cut  into  the 
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floor  now  bare  of  carpet.  Ladies  patched  their  shoes  with 
remnants  of  silk  dresses  that  in  better  days  it  had  been 
their  good  fortune  to  possess.  Old  morocco  pocketbooks 
were  made  into  shoes  for  children. 

575.  Devotion  of  the  People.  —  Families  were  reduced  to  Actual 
greatest  poverty,  many  living  solely  on  sorghum  and  sweet  fu^^g^^.? 
potatoes,  yet  there  was  always  a  place  at  the  table  for  the 
passing  Confederate  soldier,  such  was  the  devotion  to  the 

cause  for  which  all  were  willing  to  suffer.  Conditions 
grew  worse  as  the  Federal  army  seized  more  and  more 
Confederate  territory.  The  inhabitants  of  the  captured 
territory  would  flee  to  such  sections  as  remained  under 
Confederate  control.  They  were  known  as  "refugees,"  The  refugees 
and  had  to  be  provided  for  from  the  rapidly  diminishing 
resources  of  those  with  whom  they  sought  shelter.  In 
order  to  prevent  waste  of  food,  it  became  necessary  to 
punish  children  when  they  took  more  on  their  plates  than 
they  could  eat.    Many  were  the  acts  of  heroism.    Instances  Acts  of 

,  ,  •  «  ,        •  •       -I  heroism. 

were  known  where  a  sick  person,  having  received  some 
delicacy,  would  send  it  to  a  neighbor  who  was  also  sick, 
and  thence  it  would  pass  from  invalid  to  invalid  until  it 
finally  came  back  to  the  person  who  had  first  started  it  on 
its  round. 

With  the  Southern  soldiers  at  the  front,  the  slave  worked  The  slave, 
the  crop  by  day,  and  guarded  the  women  and  children  by 
night ;  or  he  followed  his  master  into  the  army,  where  he 
cared  for  the  soldier's  wants,  rejoiced  in  his  victories,  and 
with  sorrowing  heart  brought  back  to  the  old  homestead 
the  warrior's  lifeless  body.  The  slave's  faithfulness  to  his 
master  and  to  his  master's  family  causes  still  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world. 

576.  The  Newspaper.  —  With  few  exceptions  newspapers 
were  printed  on  half  sheets.     The  paper  was  rough,  the 
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type  old,  and  the  ink  bad,  yet  the  papers  were  eagerly 
read  in  the  home  of  the  planter  in  the  lowlands  and  in 
the  cabin  of  the  humble  dweller  on  the  mountain  side;  for 
every  household  had  a  husband,  a  father,  or  a  son  in  the 
army.  Anxious  as  all  were  for  news  of  the  war,  the  news- 
papers often  could  give  very  little.  Sometimes  the  account 
of  a  great  battle  would  be  told  in  half  a  column,  and  a  skir- 
mish, in  which  a  score  or  more  of  brave  men  had  given  up 
their  lives,  would  be  mentioned  in  a  single  sentence. 

577.  Makeshifts  for  Stationery.  —  Such  writing  paper 
as  was  manufactured  was  of  the  very  coarsest  kind,  and 
was  so  expensive  that  it  was  seldom  purchased.  The 
home  was  ransacked  for  every  scrap  of  paper  that  could 
be  used  in  letter  writing,  and  even  pages  of  old  account 
books,  often  already  written  on  one  side,  and  fly  leaves 
of  printed  volumes,  were  put  to  this  purpose.  Envelopes 
were  made  of  wall  paper  and  the  pictured  leaves  of  old 
books,  the  white  sides  turned  out.  Glue  was  obtained  from 
the  gum  of  peach  trees.  Poke  berries,  oak  balls,  and 
green  persimmons  furnished  the  ink. 

578.  The  South  Prostrated. — The  North  drew  its  armies 
from  a  large  population  and  secured,  besides,  through  its 
abundant  wealth,  many  foreigners  to  serve  as  soldiers. 
With  its  territory  free  from  the  pressure  of  invading 
armies,  with  its  ports  open  to  the  world,  and  with  a  vast 
majority  of  its  men  at  home  and  attending  to  business, 
the  North  prospered  all  the  while.  To  many  in  the  North 
the  war  was  only  something  to  read  about  in  the  news- 
papers. 

The  Confederacy,  however,  needed  all  of  its  men  for 
soldiers,  and,  as  a  consequence,  practically  every  man  of 
the  South  served  in  the  army.  Every  battle,  except 
Gettysburg,  was  fought  on  Southern   soil.     Throughout 
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the  South  fertile  fields  and  pleasant  villages  were  ruined, 
and  homes  were  destroyed  by  great  armies  moving  to  and 
fro.  Railroads  were  torn  up.  Cotton,  the  chief  staple  of 
the  South,  was  seized  by  the  Federals  or  burned  by  the 
Confederates  to  keep  it  from  being  taken.  Two  billion 
dollars  invested  in  slaves  were  swept  away,  and  the  wealth 
placed  in  Confederate  bonds  was  lost  forever.  The  Con- 
federacy died  of  exhaustion. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV 

THE  ADMINISTRATION   OF    ANDREW  JOHNSON 

(SEVENTEENTH   PRESIDENT,  1865-1869) 

579.  Johnson  becomes  President. — On  April  15,  1865, 
a  few  hours  after  the  death  of  Lincoln,  Andrew  JohnsoA, 
the  Vice  President,  took  the  oath  of  office  as  President. 

580.  The  Army  Disbanded.  —  When  the  war  closed  the 
United  States  had  more  than  a  million  soldiers  in  the  field. 
Late  in  May  the  armies  of  Grant  and  Sherman  were  re- 
viewed by  President  Johnson  in  Washington.  They  made 
a  column  thirty  miles  long,  and  it  took  two  days  for  the 
entire  line  to  pass  in  review.  The  work  of  disbanding  the 
army  began  soon  after.  In  a  very  short  time  all  the  troops 
had  been  mustered  out  of  the  service  except  about  fifty 
thousand  that  were  retained  for  preserving  order  through- 
out the  country.  The  soldier  of  the  Union,  having  per- 
formed the  task  required  of  him  on  the  field  of  battle,  took 
up  again  his  peaceful  pursuits. 

581.  The  Thirteenth  Amendment. — As  President  Lin- 
coln's Emancipation  Proclamation  was  a  war  measure,  and 
affected  only  those  sections  of  the  country  which  were  at 

the  time  in  arms  against  the  United  States  (see  Sec.  516), 
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Congress  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  pro-  Prohibition 
hibiting  slavery  anywhere  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  °J^™^" 
place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
This,  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment, was  ratified  in  1865  by 
the     requisite     number    of 
states,  and  became  a  part  of 
the  Constitution. 
582.  Johnsoa's     Position. 

—  At  the  beginning  of  his 

administration,    President  ?J^denfs 

Johnson     was     confronted  trying 

with  the  grave  question  of  pojattoa. 

restoring    to    their    former 

placesin  theUnion  the  states 

so  lately  engaged  in  war  with 

the    United    States.       The 

President   occupied   a  very 

trying    position.      He    had 

taken  the   place  of   a   man 

almost   universally  beloved, 

—  a  man  who  had  brought 
the  country  safely  through 
the  war,  and  by  whose  ad- 
vice the  people  would  have 
been  willing  still  to  be 
guided.  Johnson,  who  was  y^*^ 
of  much  ability,  of  rugged 
honesty  and  firm  character, 
was  himself  a  Southern  man, 
and  moreover,  he  had  been 
a  Democrat  until  his  feeling 
against   secession   had    led 
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him  to  join  with  the  Republicans.  So  he  could  not  secure 
the  complete  confidence  of  the  North ;  in  fact,  almost  from 
the  first  his  official  acts  were  distrusted  by  many  through 
fear  that  sympathy  with  his  own  people  might  cause  him 
to  be  too  lenient  with  the  South. 

583.  Lincoln's  Plan  of  Reconstruction.  —  Lincoln  had 
believed  that  civil  government  should  be  restored  in  the 
South  as  soon  as  armed  resistance  to  the  United  States 
had  been  suppressed,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  reconstruct  the  state  governments.  As  early  as 
1863  he  had  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  effect  that  a 
government  organized  in  any  state  of  the  Confederacy,  by 
voters  who  would  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  would  be  recognized  by 
him  as  the  true  government  of  the  state.  The  only  condi- 
tion was  that  the  number  of  such  voters  must  be  at  least 
one  tenth  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  state  at 
the  election  of  i860.  He  excluded  from  the  privilege  of 
taking  part  in  the  formation  of  the  new  government  all 
persons  who  had  borne  a  leading  part  in  aid  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  all  persons  who  had  left  the  civil  or  military 
service  of  the  United  States  to  join  the  Confederacy. 

While  this  regulation  prevented  a  large  number  of  white 
persons  from  voting,  it  did  not  require  that  negroes  should 
be  allowed  to  vote.  President  Lincoln  knew  that  a  race  just 
emerging  from  bondage  was  not  capable  of  voting  intelli- 
gently. Governments  had  been  organized  in  a  few  of  the 
Southern  states  in  accordance  with  the  proclamation,  and 
Lincoln  had  recognized  them.  If  he  had  lived,  he  would 
probably  have  succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  policy  of 
reconstruction. 

584.  Johnson  adopts  Lincoln's  Policy.  —  Johnson  held 
very  nearly  to  Lincoln's  views  regarding  reconstruction,  and 
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he  followed  his  predecessor's  plan.    The  governments  in  Johnson 

the  South  which  Lincoln  had  recognized,  he  allowed  to  gov^mems 

stand.     For  the  other  Southern  states  he  appointed  provi-  that  Lincoln 

sional  ^  governors,  who  began  immediately  to  organize  new  nfred^hrfhe 

state  governments.    By  the  end  of  1865  all  the  states  lately  South, 

forming  the  Confederacy  had  adopted  new  constitutions,  Appoints 

had  repealed  or  annulled  the  ordinances  of  secession,  and  governors 

had  abolished  slavery;   all  had  elected  their  governors,  elsewhere, 

legislatures,  representatives  in  Congress,  and  United  States  ^n^^fj*^^* 

Senators.     Nearly  all  had  ratified  the  Thirteenth  Amend-  adopted  in 

ment    The  President  had  issued  proclamations,  declaring  stotwTTses™ 
that  hostilities  had  ceased  and  that  civil  government  con- 
forming to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  had  been  restored 

in  every  part  of  the  country.    In  carrying  out  his  policy  of  Johnson 

reconstructing  the  Southern  governments,  Johnson  had  rfght^of  * 

followed  Lincoln  in  limiting  the  right  to  vote  to  white  suffrage  to 

the  whites. 

persons. 
585.  The  Freedmen's  Bureau.    The  Vagrancy  Laws. — 

The  slaves  had  always  looked  to  their  masters  for  direc-  Condition  oi 
tion,  and  when  emancipation  threw  them  upon  their  own  ^^^fr^^^^^^^n 
resources,  many  of  them  were  unable  to  earn  a  living. 
Congress  realized  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  government, 
at  least  for  a  time,  to  take  care  of  these  millions  of  help- 
less people.     Accordingly,  what  was  called   the   Freed-  Th© 

,      — »  ^  1  !•  1      1  Freedmen's 

mens  Bureau  was  established.  Bureau. 

Through  the  Bureau,  lands  in  the  South  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  United   States  government  were  leased  on 
easy  terms  to  the  freedmen,  as  the  late  slaves  were  called. 
Food,   clothing,  and  fuel  were  distributed  among  them.  Misguided 
But   the  system   intended  for  the  good  of  the  negroes  «""'•'• 
worked  only  harm  to  them.     Like  children  in  their  simplic- 

"^  Provisional :  temporary.     A  provisional  governor  was  to  serve  until  a 
regular  governor  was  elected. 
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ity,  many  of  them  thought  that  something  similar  to  the 
millennium  had  come.  They  saw  no  need  of  working  if  the 
government  would  support  them,  and  they  supposed  that 
the  government  would  support  them  forever.  The  belief 
became  common  among  them  that  the  government  would 
give  every  f reedman  forty  acres  and  a  mule.  They  crowded 
around  the  offices  of  the  Bureau;  they  idled  away  their 
time.  Many  who  had  been  faithful  slaves  were  fast  be- 
coming paupers  and  criminals. 

To  guard  against  the  dangers  thus  threatened,  the  pro- 
visional governments  enacted  vagrancy  laws.  A  negro 
who  would  not  work  voluntarily  was  to  be  fined,  and  if  he 
failed  to  pay  the  fine,  he  was  to  be  hired  out  to  the  person 
who  would  pay  it  for  him.  Also,  for  such  offenses  as 
malicious  mischief  or  disturbance  of  the  peace,  he  was  to 
be  hired  out  to  the  person  who  would  pay  his  fine.  These 
laws  were  no  harsher  than  the  vagrancy  laws  of  some  of 
the  Northern  states ;  but  as  they  were  aimed  against  the 
negroes,  many  people  in  the  North  thought  them  merely 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  people  to  place  the 
negroes  under  another  form  of  slavery. 

They  further  thought  that  the  negroes  of  the  South 
should  be  allowed  to  vote,  so  that,  by  having  a  voice  in  the 
government,  they  could  protect  themselves  against  oppres- 
sive laws.  There  was,  moreover,  an  extreme  class  in  the 
North  who  wished  to  give  the  negroes  the  ballot  in  order 
that  the  Republican  party  might  be  kept  in  power  in  the 
South ;  for  it  was  well  known  that  the  negroes,  if  allowed 
to  vote,  would  vote  with  the  party  that  had  freed  them. 

$86.  Congress  opposes  the  President's  Plan.  —  For  all 
these  reasons  Congress  refused  to  acknowledge  the  gov- 
ernments which  the  white  people  of  the  South  had  set  up, 
and  declared  that  no  state  of  the  late  Confederacy  should 
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be  readmitted  into  the  Union  until  it  had  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Congress  that  it  was  ready  for  readmission. 
Thus  the  President  and  Congress  differed  as  to  which 
branch  of  the  Federal  government  should  reconstruct  the 
governments  of  the  Southern  states.    This  disagreement 
soon  led  to  a  bitter  quarrel  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress.   The  President  vetoed  many  of  the  acts  passed  by  The 
Congress,  but  Congress  usually  made  the  acts  laws  by  P*"®sident 
passing  them  over  the  veto  (see  Constitution,  Article  I,  power. 
Section  7.) 

587.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Readmission  of  Ten- 
nessee.—  In  1866  Congress  proposed  another  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  The  Thirteenth  Amendment  had 
freed  the  negro,  and  the  Fourteenth,  when  ratified  by  the 
requisite  number  of  states,  would  make  him  a  citizen.  It  Making  the 
declared  that  **  all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  ^^^^* 
States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens 

of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state  wherein  they  reside," 
and  that  all  persons  shall  have  "  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws."  Section  2  of  the  amendment  made  it  disadvanta- 
geous to  a  state  to  refuse  the  negro  the  ballot.  Section  3 
prevented  from  holding  office  a  person  who  had,  as  an 
official,  sworn  to  support  the  Federal  Constitution  and  had 
afterward  aided  the  Confederacy,  unless  Congress  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  each  House  should  remove  the  disability.^ 
Tennessee  promptly  ratified  the  amendment  and  was  there- 
upon (1866)  readmitted  into  the  Union. 

588.  The  South  under  Military  Rule.  —  All  other  states 

of  the  late  Confederacy  rejected  the  proposed  Fourteenth  congress 
Amendment,   so  Conerress  determined  to  take  the  work  undertakes 

'  °  reconstruc- 

of  reconstruction  into  its  own  hands  and  begin  it  all  over  tion. 

1  A  proposed  constitutional  amendment  is  not  sent  to  the  President  for 
approval,  but  is  submitted  directly  to  the  states  for  ratification  ;  hence,  John- 
ion  had  no  opportunity  to  use  the  veto. 
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The  South  in  again.  By  a  law  passed  in  1867  the  ten  states  were  divided 
dis^rkte^'^  Into  five  districts  and  placed  under  military  rule.  Each 
each  under  a  district  was  Under  a  general,  who  had  a  sufficient  number 
genera, I  67.  ^j  soldiers  to  enforce  his  authority.  He  also  had  charge 
The  military  ^f  organizing  governments  in  the  states  of  his  district  to 
reconstruct  take  the  place  of  those  organized  by  the  President.  Influ- 
the  state         enced  by  extremists  who  wished  to  put  the  negro  in  control 

s:ovemments.  "^  *  «=» 

in  the  Southern  states,  the  law  provided  that  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  new  governments,  the  right  to  vote  should  be 
given  to  practically  every  freedman  of  voting  age,  and 
The  whites     should  be  taken  away  from  white  men  who  had  held  cer- 
nated™*'        *^^^  offices  in  the  Federal  and  state  governments   and 
ag.iinst         had  subsequently  served  the  Confederacy.     The  law  also 
provided   that  when  a  state   constitution,  satisfactory  to 
Congress,  had  been  adopted,  and  when  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  had  been  ratified,  military  rule  would  be  with- 
drawn and  the  state  readmitted  into  the  Union. 
The  negroes       589.   Slx  States  Readmitted.  —  Under  this  law  the  ne- 
the*^stote°  °     groes  voted,  while  very  many  whites  were  disfranchised, 
governments.  Constitutions   were  declared  adopted   in  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  Alabama,^  Louisiana,  and  Arkan- 
sas, and  these  states  were  readmitted  into  the  Union  in 
1 868.   Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas  refused  to  adopt  new 
constitutions ;  Georgia  adopted  a  constitution,  but  Congress 
objected  to  a  statute  of  the  state  which  denied  to  the  negro 
the  right  to  hold  office.     Virginia,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and 
Georgia  were  kept  out  of  the  Union  for  some  time  longer. 
590.  The  Fourteenth   Amendment  Adopted. —  In    1868 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  declared  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Constitution,  having  been  ratified   by  the   necessary 
number  of  states. " 

^  The  returns  from  the  election  in  Alabama  showed  that  the  constitution 
felled  of  adoption,  but  nevertheless  Congress  declared  it  adopted. 
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591.  The    "Carpet-bag    Governments.'*  —  The    South, 
hardly  beginning  to  recover  from  the  war,  had  now  an- 
other trial  before  it.     Years  of  misrule  followed  the  giv-  Years  of 
ing  of  the  ballot  to  the  negro.     Selfish  white  men  secured  ^^^^ 
control  of  the  poor  freedmen,  who,  unused  to  governing, 

could  only  follow  where  others  led.  Adventurers  from  the  Northern 
North  poured  into  the  South.  They  were  called  "  carpet-  ^^^'P®"- 
baggers,"  because  it  was  said  that  every  one  of  them  had  Carpet-. 

baggers. 

brought  from  the  North  all  he  owned  in  a  "  carpet-bag," 
or  valise.  The  few  white  Southerners  who  joined  with 
these  adventurers  in  getting  rich  through  misgovernment, 
were  generally  known  as  "  scalawags."  The  public  treas-  Scalawags, 
uries  were  robbed,  and  the  states  were  burdened  with  enor- 
mous debts.  Taxes  were  raised  so  high  that  people  lost  Evil  results, 
their  property  because  they  could  not  pay  them.  The 
friendly  relations  that  had  always  existed  between  the  races 
were  destroyed. .  It  was  as  dark  an  hour  for  the  South  as 
the  Civil  War  itself.  The  white  people  saw  ruin  for  them- 
selves and  their  states^  and  were  powerless. 

592.  Impeachment  of  the  President.  —  Meanwhile  the  The  crisis 
quarrel  between  the  President  and  Congress  had  reached  J^g^^^u^rrei 
a  crisis.     One  of  the  many  acts  of  Congress  vetoed  by  the  between 
President  was  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act.     This  act  forbade  ^^^^ 

and  the 

the  President  to  remove  any  official,  even  a  cabinet  officer,  President 
without  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  although  it  had  been 
regarded  from  Washington's  time  as  the  constitutional 
right  of  a  President  to  remove  an  official  whenever  he 
thought  proper.  The  purpose  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act 
was  to  tie  President  Johnson's  hands,  and  he  vetoed  the 
act,  but  Congress  passed  it  over  his  veto. 

One  of  the  members  of  Johnson's  cabinet  was  Edwin  Removal  of 
M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War.    The  President  and  the  ^**°*°"- 
Secretary  did  not  work  in  harmony,  because  the  latter  was 
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opposed  to  the  President's  reconstruction  policy.  Stanton 
was  asked  by  the  President  to  resign,  but  he  refused  to  do 
so.  Then  the  President  suspended  him,  but  he  was  rein- 
stated by  Congress.  Finally,  believing  the  Tenure-of- 
Office  Act  unconstitutional,  the  President  dismissed  him 
from  office.  Stanton  appealed  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  that  body  by  resolution  impeached  the  Presi- 
dent of  "  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

After  resolving  to  impeach  a  President,  the  House  of 
Representatives  presents  the  charges  to  the  Senate,  which 
body,  with  the  Chief  Justice  presiding,  tries  him.  It  re- 
quires a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  to  convict.  If  the 
President  is  convicted,  he  is  removed  from  office  (see 
Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  3).  The  principal  charge 
upon  which  President  Johnson  was  tried  was  the  violation 
of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act.  The  trial  lasted  nearly  two 
months,  from  March  30  to  May  26,  1868.  It  resulted  in 
the  acquittal  of  the  President.  The  number  of  Senators 
who  voted  to  find  the  President  guilty  was  one  less  than 
the  two  thirds  necessary  to  convict. 

593.  The  Atlantic  Cable. —  Cyrus  W.  Field,  through 
whose  efforts  a  telegraphic  cable  had  been  laid  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  in  1858,  had  not  lost  faith  in  the  enterprise 
though  the  cable  ceased  to  work.  (See  Sec.  469.)  In 
1866,  a  company  which  he  had  organized  succeeded  in 
laying  a  cable  from  Ireland  to  Newfoundland;  there  has 
since  been  no  interruption  in  the  telegraphic  service  be- 
tween America  and  Europe.  The  submarine  cable  brings 
all  parts  of  the  world  into  close  touch ;  every  day  it  carries 
to  the  readers  of  the  newspapers  the  happenings  of  other 
countries;  it  has  revolutionized  methods  of  trade  by  re- 
porting daily  the  condition  of  the  markets  of  all  the  great 
cities. 
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594.  Admission  of  Nebraska.  —  In  1867  Nebraska,  the  The  thirty- 
thirty-seventh  state,  was  admitted  into  the  Union.     It  is  a  ^^^^^^  ***** 
part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

595.  The  Monroe  Doctrine.    Mexico.    Russian  America. — 
While  the  Civil  War  was  in  progress,  Napoleon  III,  Emperor  Napoleon 
of  the  French,  attempted  to  establish  an  empire  in  Mexico  es^awish  an 
that  should  be  controlled  by  France.     He  knew  that  the  empire  in 
United  States  would  object  because  his  project  was  a  viola-     ^"^®' 
tion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  (see  Sec.  398) ;  but  he  thought 

the  time  favorable.  Despite  protests  from  the  United  States, 
French  troops  overthrew  the  republican  government  and 
took  possession  of  Mexico. 

Archduke   Maximilian,  a  nephew  of  the   Emperor  of  Maximilian 
Austria,  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Mexico.     Maximilian  Emperor  of 
found  little  support  among  the  Mexicans,  but  by  the  aid 
of  the  French  troops  he  was  able  to  rule  over  much  of  the 
territory.     As  soon  as  the  Civil  War  ended  in  the  United  The  Monroe 
States,  the  Federal  government  felt  able  to  enforce  its  pro-  ^qJJJbX 
test  against  this  usurpation.     Troops  were  massed  on  the 
Texas  frontier,  and  Napoleon  was  notified  that  he  must 
withdraw  his  soldiers  from  Mexico.     Napoleon  was  wise  Napoleon 
enough  to  avoid  a  war  with  the  United  States,  and  the  last  '^Smiikn 
of  his  troops  had  left  by  1 867.     Maximilian  undertook  to 
continue  the  empire  without  the  aid  of  the  French ;  but  he  executed, 
was  taken  prisoner  in  1867  by  those  favoring  a  republic,  and  '®^' 
was  shot.     The  republic  of  Mexico  was  then  reestablished.  Mexico  a 

In  the  same  year  that  the  French  troops  were  withdrawn  '®p"^^°- 
from  Mexico,  Russian  power  disappeared  from  America. 
The   United   States   purchased  Alaska  from   Russia  for  Purchase  of 
seven  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.     Though  it  ^"^'  '^ 
was  then  known  that  Alaska  was  rich  in  furs,  fish,  and 
lumber,  there  were   many  persons  who  thought  that  the 
purchase  of  that  bleak  country  was  a  mistake. 
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596.  Presidential  Election.  —  In  the  election  of  1868  the 
Gra^and  Republicans  supported  General  U.  S.  Grant  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  Schuyler  Colfax  of  Indiana  for  the  Vice 
Presidency.  The  Democrats  supported  Horatio  Seymour 
of  New  York  and  Francis  P.  Blair  of  Missouri,  Grant 
and  Colfax  were  elected  by  a  large  majority. 
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589.  Six  States  Readmitted. 

590.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  Adopted. 

591.  "Carpet-bag  Governments." 

592.  Impeachment  of  the  President.  —  The  Tenure-of-Office  Act ;  Stan- 

ton's  dismissal ;  proceedings  for  impeachment. 

593.  The  Atlantic  Cable. 

594.  Admission  of  Nebraska. 

595.  The  Monroe  Doctrine.  —  Mexico    and    the    French;   the    Alaska 

purchase. 

596.  Ths  Presidential  Election.  —>  Grant  and  Colfax. 


CHAPTER  XLV 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  ULYSSES  S.  GRANT! 

(EIGHTEENTH    PRESIDENT,  TWO   TERMS^    1869-1877) 

597.  The  Far  West.    The  Pacific  Railroad.  —  No  sooner  Need  for 
had  California  been  admitted  into  the  Union  (see  Sec.  458)  ^^^^JJ^  *"* 
than  the  necessity  for  a  railroad  across  the  continent  was  CaUfomia. 
seen.     Such  a  road  would  bring  the  distant  state  into 
closer  union  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  it  was  urged 
that  Congress  should  appropriate  money  for  its  construc- 
tion.    With  each  succeeding  year,  as  people  moved  to 
California  and  Oregon,  the  desire  that  Congress  should 
aid  in  building  the  road  grew  stronger. 

In  1858  gold  was  found  in  Colorado.     The  rush  to  the  Gold  in 
new  gold  fields  was  scarcely  less  than  that  to  California  a  fstg.^^^ 
few  years  previously.     In  two  years  Denver  grew  from  a 
mining  camp  to  a  thriving  little  city.     Rich  silver  mines  silver  in 
were  found  in  Nevada;  and  there  was  another  rush  of  Nevada. 

1  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  born  at  Point  Pleasant,  Ohio,  April  27,  1822; 
died  at  Mount  McGregor,  near  Saratoga,  New  York,  July  23,  1885.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1843  and  served  in  the  Mexican  War  as  a  lieu- 
tenant, acting  with  conspicuous  gallantry  in  many  batjtles.  Soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Grant  was  appointed  colonel  of  an  Illinois  regi- 
ment, and  in  less  than  two  months  was  made  a  brigadier-general  of  United 
States  volunteers.  On  account  of  his  masterly  conduct  of  campaigns  in  the 
West,  he  received  steady  promotion,  becoming,  in  1864,  commander  of  all  the 
armies  of  the  United  States.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  (full)  general;  this 
was  an  office  of  higher  rank  than  had  ever  existed  in  the  army,  and  had  been 
created  by  Congress  in  recognition  of  his  services.  "With  his  aptitude  for 
soldiership,  Grant  combined  many  of  the  truest  traits  gf  manhood.  His 
magnanimity  toward  his  defeated  foes  is  remembered  equally  with  his  mill* 
tary  achievements. 
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fortune  hunters.  Then  gold  was  found  in  Montana.  It 
was  soon  evident  that  both  gold  and  silver  were  abundant 
in  much  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  At  once  emigra- 
tion set  in ;  so  many  people  moved  to  the  far  West  that 
between  i860  and  1868  Nevada  was  made  a  state,  and  Col- 
orado, Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Arizona,  and  Wyoming 
were  erected  into  territories.  Precious  metals  were  not 
the  only  attraction.  Men  grew  wealthy  by  converting 
great  tracts  of  unoccupied  land  into  ranches  for  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle  and  sheep. 

By  i860  railroads  had  reached  the  Missouri  River;  but 
the  Pacific  coast  was  two  thousand  miles  away.  Lines  of 
stagecoaches  were  established  as  means  of  communication 
with  the  still  distant  West ;  but  the  time  was  one  of  prog- 
ress, and  this  method  was  too  slow.  Finally  .Congress 
consented  to  aid  in  the  building  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific. 
Two  companies  were  chartered :  the  Union  Pacific  was  to 
build  westward  from  Omaha,  and  the  Central  Pacific  east- 
ward from  Sacramento,  until  their  tracks  should  meet. 
To  each  company  Congress  gave  twenty-seven  million 
dollars,  in  round  numbers,  besides  great  areas  of  valu- 
able land  along  their  routes.  Work  was  begun  in  1866. 
Guarded  against  hostile  Indians  by  United  States  troops, 
ten  thousand  laborers  toiled  at  the  herculean  task  of  lay- 
ing track  over  plains  and  valleys  and  through  lofty  moun- 
tains. In  1869  the  last  spike  connecting  the  two  roads 
was  driven  at  Ogden,  Utah,  and  the  great  continent  was 
at  last  spanned  by  rails.  Men  were  living  who  had  once 
thought  that  Oregon  was  too  far  off  to  be  of  value,  and 
that  it  was  not  worth  holding  against  the  claims  of 
Great  Britain  (see  Sec.  428);  they  now  saw  the  locomo- 
tive bring  the  distant  country  within  a  few  days' 
journey. 
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The  building  of  the  first  Pacific  railroad  was  followed  Cominercfai 
by  the  construction  of  others.     These  roads  have  proved  * 
of  great  advantage  in  our  commerce  with  Asia.      Previ- 
ously, products  from  Japan,  China,  and  India  had  been 


Completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad. 

HndDg  or  the  loamuniTei  of  the  Union  ud  of  the  Centnl  PaciGi:  nulronil*. 

brought  to  America  by  the  long  route  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  they  are  now  shipped  directly  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  by  means  of  the  railroads  are  distributed 
throughout  the  country. 

598.  The  Sooth.  The  Fifteenth  Ammdment.  —  Every 
section  prospered  except  the  South,  There  the  negroes, 
guided  by  their  white  leaders,  formed  an  association  known 
as  the  Loyal  League  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  white  The  Lo^al 
race  under  foot  They  committed  murder,  arson,  crimes  ^^•p^ 
of  every  kind.  The  white  people  could  get  no  protection 
from  the  courts,  for  judges  and  jurors  were  under  the  con- 
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trol  of  those  who  bred  all  the  trouble.    Organizations  were 
therefore  formed  among  the  whites  for  self-protection. 

The  most  famous  of  these  organizations  was  the  Ku- 
Klux  Klan.  Its  members  were  bound  by  oath  of  secrecy, 
and  did  their  work  at  night.  By  spreading  terror  among 
the  negroes,  they  hoped  to  keep  enough  of  them  from  the 
polls  on  election  day  to  enable  the  whites  to  regain  con- 
trol of  the  state  governments.  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  Ku-Klux  Klan  resorted  to  extreme  violence.  The 
terrible  condition  of  the  South  —  robber  governments, 
hatred  between  the  white  man  and  the  negro,  and  constant 
lawlessness  —  could  never  have  existed  but  for  the  meas- 
ures employed  by  Congress  in  reconstructing  the  South. 

Meanwhile,  in  1870,  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
known  as  the  Fifteenth,  was  adopted,  to  make  the  negro 
secure  in  his  right  to  vote.  The  laws  allowing  him  to 
vote  had  been  only  state  laws,  which  could  have  been 
changed  at  any  time.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  prevents 
the  ballot  from  being  taken  from  the  negro  for  the  reason 
that  he  is  a  negro.  It  declares  that  "  the  right  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  state  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude."  The  four 
states  of  the  late  Confederacy  that  had  not  already  been 
restored  to  the  Union — Virginia,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and 
Georgia  —  were  readmitted  by  1870,  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  South  was  declared  to  be  complete. 

Some  of  the  Southern  states  suffered  the  evils  of  recon- 
struction longer  than  others.  As  the  white  people  gradually 
had  the  right  of  voting  restored  to  them,  they  regained 
control  of  the  governments,  first  in  the  states  where  they 
were  more  numerous,  and  then  in  the  others.  By  the  end 
of  Grant's  administration  every  state  had  been  freed  from 
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"earpet-bag"  rule,  except  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and 
Louisiana.  In  many  of  the  states  the  "carpet-bag"  gov- 
ernments would  have  disappeared  sooner  had  they  not 
been  supported  by  United  States  troops. 

599.  The  Alabama  Claims.  —  In  1871  the  United  States  The  question 
and  Great  Britain  agreed  upon   a  treaty,  known  as  the  resuUtag^** 
Treaty  of  Washington,  which  provided  for  a  settlement  of  from  Great 
all  matters  in  dispute  between   the  two  countries.    The  neglect  to 
most  important  question  concerned  the  damages  arising  prevent 
from  the  injury  done  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  Amencajir 
during  the  Civil  War,  by  Confederate  cruisers  fitted  out  commerce, 
in  British  ports.     The  United  States  had  always  asserted 

that  it  was  the  duty  of  Great  Britain  as  a  neutral  nation 
to  prevent  the  sailing  of  these  cruisers  from  her  waters, 
and  since  1863  had  been  endeavoring  to  get  Great  Britain 
to  pay  for  the  damage  done  to  American  commerce  in  con- 
sequence of  her  neglect.  Because  the  most  famous  of  the 
cruisers  fitted  out  in  British  ports  was  the  Alabama  (see  The  cruiser 
Sec.  549),  the  claims  of  the  United  States  came  to  be  com-  '^^^'"^' 
monly  called  the  Alabama  Claims. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Washington  it  was  agreed  that  the  Ala-  A  national 
bama  Claims  should  be  submitted  for  settlement  to  a  tribunal  *r^**r*^^»°"- 
of  arbitration,  consisting  of  five  members,  one  to  be  named  The  tribunal 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  one  by  the  Queen 
of  Great   Britain,  and  the  three  others  to  be  named,  one 
each,  by  the  King  of  Italy,  the  President  of  Switzerland,  and 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil.     The  tribunal  met  at  Geneva,  in 
Switzerland,  and  in  1872,  announced  its  decision,  known  as 
the  Geneva  award,  to  the  effect  that  Great  Britain  had  The  Geneva 
been  negligent  of  her  duties  as  a  neutral  power,  and  should  ^^^"^  ' 
pay  to  the   United   States   damages   to   the  amount    of 
fifteen  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

600.  Destructive  Fires.  —  In  1871  Chicago  suffered  from 
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the  greatest  conflagration  that  has  ever  been  known  in  an 
American  city.  For  two  days  the  fire  raged.  Seventeen 
thousand  buildings  were  burned,  and  the  loss  of  property 
amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  million  dollars.  With 
wonderful  rapidity,  characteristic  of  American  enterprise, 
the  city  was  rebuilt.  In  1872  Boston  was  visited  by  a  fire 
that  destroyed  eighty  million  dollars'  worth  of  property. 

601.  Grant  Reelected. —  For  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1872,  the  Republicans  renominated  Grant,  and  named 
Henry  Wilson  of  Massachusetts  as  their  candidate  for 
Vice  President.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  Republicans 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  policy  of  their  party  in  forcing 
the  **  carpet-bag  "  governments  upon  the  South.  To  them 
the  name  of  Liberal  Republicans  was  given.  They  nomi- 
nated Horace  Greeley  of  New  York  for  President,  and  B. 
Gratz  Brown  of  Missouri  for  Vice  President.  Their  plat- 
form demanded  that  the  ballot  be  restored  to  all  the  white 
people  of  the  South,  and  that  the  United  States  troops 
stationed  in  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the 
"carpet-bag "  governments,  be  withdrawn.  The  Democrats, 
having  the  same  platform,  indorsed  the  nominees  of  the 
Liberal  Republicans.     Grant  and  Wilson  were  elected. 

602.  The  Coinage  Act  of  1873.  —  The  discovery  of  gold 
in  such  large  quantities  in  the  West  had  so  cheapened  that 
metal  as  to  make  the  gold  dollar  worth  less  than  the  silver 
dollar,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  silver  dollar  had  been  for 
twenty  years  driven  out  of  circulation.  Therefore;  in 
1873,  Congress  passed  an  act  dropping  the  silver  dollar 
from  the  Ust  of  coins  to  be  issued  from  the  government 
mints.  The  act  made  the  silver  dollar  cease  to  be  legal 
tender  for  the  payment  of  debts,  and  silver  was  said  to  be 
"demonetized." 

603.  Financial  Panic.  —  The  war  had  so  unsettled  the 
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usual  methods  of  business  that  many  people  engaged  in  Spccuiaii<a. 
rash  speculation,  taking  great  risks  in  the  hope  of  making 
large  gains.     The  success  of  the  Pacific  railroad  turned 
speculation  toward  railroad  building.     Within  five  years  Extravagani 
more  than  one  billion  five  hundred  million  dollars  were  ^^^0™^°' 
spent  in  constructing  railroads.    Borrowed  money  furnished 
the  capital  for  these  roads,  and  they  were  built  much 
faster   than   there  was  demand   for   them.      Many  ran 
through    sections    of    country    so    sparsely    settled    that 
years  must  pass  before  they  could  become  profitable.     But 
the  money  borrowed  for  their  construction  had   in  the 
meantime  to  be  paid,  and  when  the  creditors  began  to 
press  for  their  money  the  crash  came.     It  started  in  1873,  a  financial 
with  the  failure  of  a  Philadelphia  banking  house  that  was  ^'"***  '^* 
interested  in  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad,  then  in  the 
course  of  construction.     Other  failures  rapidly  followed, 
causing  a  financial  panic  from  the  effect  of  which  it  took 
many  years  for  business  to  recover. 

604.  Resumption  of  Specie  Payments. — To  meet  the 
expense  of  the  war,  the  government  had  issued  paper 
money,  known  as  "greenbacks"  (see  Sec.  564).  These 
notes  were  not  worth  their  face  value  so  long  as  the  govern- 
ment was  unable  to  redeem  them  in  gold  or  silver.  In 
187s  Congress  passed  an  act  providing  that  on  January  i, 
1879,  the  government  would  redeem  in  coin  all  of  this  The 
money  presented  for  redemption.  Immediately  the  value  ^adegoo<t 
of  the  "  greenbacks  "  began  to  rise,  and  before  the  time  set 

for  their  redemption  they  had  reached  their  face  value. 

605.  Corruption  in  Office.  —  There  was  much  corruption  Scandals  in 
in  government  circles.  The  war  had  required  so  great  ffo^®™™®"** 
expenditures  that  officials  had  grown  careless  about  the 

public  money;  the  upholding  of  dishonest  "carpet-bag" 
governments  in  the  South  had  set  a  bad  example  to  office- 
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holders  of  the  Federal  government ;  lastly,  President  Grant 
was  too  credulous  and  was  persuaded  to  give  places  of  im- 
portance to  men  who  were  unworthy. 

The  greatest  of  the  schemes  to  defraud  the  government 
was  the  "Whisky  ring."  In  1875  it  was  discovered  that 
prominent  officials  of  the  internal  revenue  department 
were  in  league  with  illicit  distillers  to  cheat  the  govern- 
ment out  of  the  tax  due  on  whisky.  The  ring  had  its  head- 
quarters in  St.  Louis,  and  had  branch  offices  in  many  of 
the  principal  cities.  It  even  had  an  agent  in  Washington. 
Investigation  showed  that  in  one  year  the  government  had 
been  defrauded  of  almost  two  million  dollars.  Most  of  the 
leaders  of  the  ring  were  convicted  and  imprisoned. 

606.  Indian  Troubles.  —  The  Modoc  Indians,  a  fierce 
tribe  of  the  Northwest,  had  roamed  from  the  reservation 
in  southern  Oregon  where  the  government  had  placed 
them,  and  had  given  much  trouble  to  settlers.  In  1872 
troops  were  sent  to  force  them  to  return  to  their  reserva- 
tion. The  Indians  resisted  and  a  war  ensued.  In  1873 
General  E.  R.  S.  Canby  and  two  other  commissioners,  who 
had  gone  among  the  Modocs  to  treat  for  peace,  were 
treacherously  murdered.  The  war  continued  for  some 
months.  After  the  war  the  defeated  Modocs  were  trans- 
ferred to  Indian  Territory. 

In  1874  gold  was  discovered  on  the  reservation  of  the 
Sioux  Indians  between  Wyoming  and  Dakota.  The  In- 
dians protested  against  the  rush  of  gold  seekers  to  their 
lands,  and  as  their  protest  had  no  effect,  they  made  war 
upon  the  whites  among  them,  and  even  upon  settlers  out- 
side of  the  reservation.  In  1876  troops  were  sent  against 
them.  General  George. A.  Custer,  with  less  than  three 
hundred  cavalrymen,  came  upon  the  Indians  in  the  Little 
Big  Horn  valley  in  Montana.     The  Sioux,  numbering  two 
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thousand,  were  led  by  their  chief,  Sitting  Bull.     They 
overpowered  the  little  band  of  cavalry  before  the  rest  of 
the  troops  could  come  to  Custer's  assistance.    Custer  and  Massacre 
every  one  of  his  men  were  killed.    The  Sioux  were  sub-  ^^"s*®^*"^ 
dued  soon  after,  but  Sitting  Bull  and  a  few  of  his  followers 
succeeded  in  escaping  into  Canada. 

607.  The  Centennial.  The  Telephone.  —  A  hundred  years 
had  passed  since  the  United  States  had  declared  themselves 
free  and  independent.  In  celebration  of  the  centennial,  a  The 
fair  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  the  city  in  which  the  Dec-  ^^^^ 
laration  of  Independence  had  been  signed.  The  fair  was 
the  greatest  that  had  been  held  up  to  that  time.  Nearly 
every  nation  of  the  civilized  world  was  represented  by 
an  exhibit  Most  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  and  many 
American  commercial  houses,  also  sent  contributions  to  the 
exhibition.  People  gathering  from  every  clime  saw  what 
progress  the  people  of  other  nations  had  made  in  agricul- 
ture, art,  science,  and  trade.  They  returned  to  their  homes 
with  increased  knowledge  of  the  world.  The  exhibits  of 
our  own  people  surpassed  all  others.  In  nothing  was  the 
genius  of  Americans  shown  more  than  in  their  display  of 
inventions.  The  telephone,  which  had  just  been  invented  The 
by  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  attracted  most  attention.  telephone, 

608.  Admission  of  Colorado.  —  In  1876  Colorado,  the 
thirty-eighth  state,  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

609.  Presidential  Election.  —  In  the  presidential  election 
of  1876  the  Republicans  supported  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
of  Ohio  for  President,  and  William  A.  Wheeler  of  New 
York  for  Vice  President;  the  Democrats  supported  Sam- 
uel J.  Tilden  of  New  York,  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  of 
Indiana.  In  the  congressional  elections  two  years  pre- 
viously the  Democrats  had  carried  the  House  by  a  large 
majority,  and  they  had  recovered  control  of  most  of  the 
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Southern  states.  The  outlook  was  favorable,  therefore, 
for  the  election  of  their  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  On  the  next  morning  after  the  election  it  was 
believed  that  the  Democrats  had  been  successful ;  Repub- 
lican newspapers  conceded  the  defeat  of  their  party. 

But  soon  there  arose  a  dispute  about  the  result  in  some 
states.  In  South  Carolina,.  Florida,  and  Louisiana,  each 
party  claimed  to  have  carried  the  state.  In  each  of  these 
states  there  was  a  **  returning  board,"  whose  duty  it  was  to 
canvass  the  votes  and  declare  the  result.  The  members 
of  the  "returning  boards"  had  almost  unlimited  power; 
they  were  the  sole  judges  of  the  legality  of  the  votes  cast, 
and  could  throw  out  enough  ballots  to  change  the  vote  of 
the  state.  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Louisiana  were 
still  under  control  of  the  "  carpet-bag  "  governments,  and 
though  the  returns  in  each  case  gave  the  Democrats  a 
majority,  the  "returning  board,"  declaring  that  many  of 
the  Democratic  votes  were  fraudulent,  threw  them  out 
and  gave  certificates  of  election  to  the  Republican  electors. 
The  Democrats  protested  that  they  had  been  defrauded,  and 
in  each  state  two  sets  of  electors  met  and  forwarded  their 
votes  to  Congress.  One  electoral  vote  of  Oregon  was  also 
disputed,  and  two  sets  of  returns  were  sent  from  that  state. 

6io.  Electoral  Commission.  — The  excitement  throughout 
the  country  was  intense.  The  number  of  electoral  votes 
necessary  for  election  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-five, 
and  Tilden  and  Hendricks  had  received  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  undisputed  votes.  In  order  for  Hayes  and 
Wheeler  to  be  elected,  they  must  be  given  every  one  of 
the  votes  in  dispute.  The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
electoral  vote  shall  be  counted  in  the  presence  of  the 
two  houses  of  Congress.  It  was  hardly  to  be  hoped  that 
Congress   would  reach  a  conclusion  about  the  disputed 
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votes,  since  the  Democrats  controlled  the  House  and  the 
•Republicans  the    Senate.      Finally,   Congress   submitted 
the  question  of  the  disputed  votes  to  a  commission,  each  The  electoral 
house  agreeing  to  abide  by  its  decision  unless  both  houses  ^"™"^"* 
should  vote  to  overrule  it.     The  commission  was  composed 
of  five  members  of  the  House,  five  members  of  the  Senate, 
and  five  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.     Eight  of  the  com- 
mission were  Republicans  and  seven  Democrats.^    By  a 
strict  party  vote  —  eight  to  seven  —  the  commission  decided 
that  the  Republican  candidates  were  entitled  to  every  one 
of  the  disputed  votes.    As  both  houses  would  not  vote  to 
overrule  the  decision,  Congress  then  declared  that  Hayes  Hayes  and 
and  Wheeler  were  elected.  whecicr. 

TOPICAL  ANALYSIS 

597.  Thb  Far  West. — Mineral  discoveries;  Pacific  railroad;  why  important. 

598.  The  South. — The  Loyal  League;  the  Ku-Klux  Klan;  the  Fifteenth 

Amendment ;  gradual  reconstruction  of  states. 

599.  The  Alabama  Claims.  —  Substance  of  claims;  arbitration;  decision. 

600.  Chicago  and  Boston  Fires.  601.  Grant  Reelected. 
602-604.  Financial  Affairs. — The  Coinage  Act  of  1873;  era  of  specula- 
tion; panic;  specie  pa3rments  resumed. 

605.  Corruption  in  Office.  —  The  Whisky  Ring. 
6o6<  Indian  Troubles. — The  Modocs;  the  Sioux;  the  Custer  massacre. 
607.  The  Centenniau    The  Telephone.      608.  Colorado  Admitted. 
609-610.  Presidential  Election.  —  Qosevote;  returning  boards;  electoral 
commission;  Hayes  and  Wheeler  declared  elected. 

^  It  was  the  intention  of  Congress  that  the  commission  should  be  composed 
of  seven  Democrats  and  seven  Republicans,  and  that  the  fifteenth  member 
should  be  David  Davis,  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  an  independent 
in  politics.  But  at  the  critical  time  Justice  Davis  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  from  Illinois  ;  the  act  required  that  five  members  of  the  commission 
should  be  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  that  body  there  were  only  two 
Democrats,  so  that  the  place  on  the  commission  intended  for  an  Independent 
was  necessarily  filled  by  a  Republican. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES 
(NINETEENTH  PRESIDENT,  ONE  TERM,  1877-1881) 

611.  Withdrawal  of  Troopa 
from  the  South.  —  One   of 

a  friend  10  the  first  matters  to  which 

l^vemment  President   Hayes   gave    his 

attention  was  the  political 
conditions  in  South  Carolina 
and  Louisiana.  In  every 
Southern  state  except  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana,  the 
whites  had  recovered  control 
of  the  government ;  in  each 
of  these  two  states  there 
were  two  governments,  one 
RUTHERFORD  B.  HAVES.  ^hltc  aod  the  Other  "carpet- 

«D^«n°ohio'"o^i^r"*i8«-''d'irf*™  ^^S>"  ^'^^^  claiming  to  have 
FiMww,  Ohio.  January  17, 18,5.  He  served  been  legally  elcctcd.'    The 

in  Ihe  Union  atmy  in  the  G.il  Wat,  rising  lo  °      ■' 

Ihe  rank  (rfbrevti  n.aior-gene«l  of  ralunreen;  i  ^^  piorfdj  „i^„g  the  government 

TO  ■  Repuhhcan  member  of  ConBrtsi  from  ,     ,    ,      ,          .,..*.             ,^ 

Ohio,i86s-iB6j;  was  goMmor  of  Ohio,  iSiS-  had  also  been  m  dispute  as  the  result 

1871,  and  wai  again  governor  in  rST*  ai  Ihe  of  the   election   of    1876,   the   State 

Hb  a?n.inhrdrwr'm«I«^''by  hST™.^;  '"P""'^  '^""rt,  the  majority  of  whose 

cBoTU  lo  improve  the  public  lervice  and  by  members  were    Republican,  had    al' 

Ihe  >uc«s»  wiih  which  the  public  ondit  wa.  ^^^y   decided  that  the   Democratie 
government  was  the  legal  one. 
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"carpet-bag,"  or  Republican  governments,  were  supported 
by  United  States  troops.     President  Hayes  did  not  believe 
that  the  troops  should  be  used  for  such  a  purpose,  but  that 
the  people  of  a  state  should  be  allowed  to  decide  for  them- 
selves which  government  they  would  have.      He  therefore 
withdrew  the  troops,  and  the   Republican  governments  withdraws 
in   South  Carolina  and   Louisiana  feU  to  pieces.    With  ^^^^^^ 
the  South  freed  from  misrule,  an  era  of  prosperity  began  South.  1877, 
for   that    section.      The    political    effect    of    the    recon-  ^   .^  ,., 

f  The  "  Solid 

struction  measures  was  that  the  South  becanjie  solidly  south." 
Democratic. 

612.  Efforts  to  Reform  the  Civil  Service.  —  The  policy  of 
distributing  the  offices  among  the  members  of  the  success- 
ful political  party  as  "  spoils  "  had  reached  its  extreme  The 
Umit  in  Grant's  administration.     It  was  largely  due  to  the  ^^"^^^^ 
appointment  of  men  who  were  unfit  to  discharge  properly 

the  duties  of  office,  that  so  much  corruption  and  misman- 
agement had  crept  into  the  civil  service.^    President  Hayes  Hayes  standi 
took  a  firm  stand  against  the  "spoils  system,"  and  did  ^^^^p'^''®' 
much  to  improve  the  service. 

613.  Corporations.  Labor  Unions.  —  The  Civil  War  had 
created  such  a  demand  for  American  products  that  almost 
every  form  of  industry  had  made  rapid  advancement,  and 
successful  men  were  encouraged  to  undertake  more  exten- 
sive business  by  combining  their  wealth.  This  was  the  Combina- 
beginning  of  great  corporations.  The  formation  of  these  ^^^^ 
corporations  made  a  change  in  the  relation  between  labor 

and  capital.     The  laborer,  instead  of  dealing  directly  with  The  effect 
an  individual  as  his  employer,  had  to  deal  with  the  agent  ^^"o^ 
of  a  combination  of  men,  not  one  of  whom,  possibly,  had  he 
ever  seen.   The  sympathy  between  employer  and  employed 

^  The  civil  service  includes  all  persons  employed  by  the  government  except 
those  in  the  military  or  naval  service. 
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Combina- 
tions of 
labor. 


A  Labor 

Congress, 

x87a 


Labor 
bureaus. 

The  Labor 
party  in 
politics. 


Blacklisting 
laborers. 


The  purpose 
of  a  strike. 


lessened  as  their  personal  contact  with  each  other  lessened 
There  came  instead  a  mutual  distrust. 

When  capital  began  to  combine,  labor  also  began  sys- 
tematic organization.  In  1869  "The  Noble  Order  of 
Knights  of  Labor"  was  organized  and  its  growth  was 
rapid.  Its  purpose  was  to  unite  all  workingmen  for  the 
protection  of  the  laboring  interests.  In  1870  a  National 
Labor  Congress  met  in  Cincinnati  and  demanded  that 
national  banks  be  abolished;  that  the  government  con- 
tinue to  provide  a  paper  currency,  but  that  it  be  so  safe- 
guarded that  it  could  not  be  controlled  by  the  banks ;  that 
a  law  be  passed  making  eight  hours  a  day's  labor ;  that  no 
more  land  grants  be  made  to  corporations.  The  agitation 
of  the  labor  question  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
the  importance  of  the  labor  element,  and  caused  some  of 
the  states  to  establish  labor  bureaus  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  information  beneficial  to  labor.  In  the  election 
of  1872  the  Labor  party  had  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President;  and  in  1876,  with  others  who  believed  in  a 
paper  currency,  formed  the  Greenback-Labor  party,  which 
nominated  candidates. 

614.  The  Pittsburg  Riot.  —  The  distrust  between  em- 
ployers and  the  employed  grew  greater,  and  the  capitalist 
began  to  keep  a  "blacklist"  upon  which  he  recorded  the 
names  of  men  he  must  be  careful  not  to  employ  because 
they  incited  other  laborers  to  discontent;  these  men  he 
called  "  agitators."  On  the  other  hand,  the  laborers,  when 
they  could  not  get  what  they  regarded  as  just  demands, 
would  tie  up  business  by  quitting  work,  or  "striking." 
It  has  always  been  the  wish  of  the  labor  organizations  to 
conduct  the  contests  for  their  rights  without  violence ;  but 
unfortunately,  there  are  in  the  North  and  West  many 
laborers  from  the  lowest  classes  of  Europe  —  anarchists 
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and  communists  —  who  have  no  respect  for  law  and  order,  a  strike  an 
These  men  often  turn  a  strike  into  an  occasion  for  the  opportunity 

for  the 

destruction  of  life  and  property.  agiutor. 

In  the  summer  of  1877  a  great  strike  occurred  among  The  great 
the  employees  of  the  leading  railroad  lines  in  the  Middle  niijroad 
and  Western  states  on  account  of  a  reduction  in  wages.  *     * 
The  coal  miners  of  Pennsylvania  also  struck.     About  a 
hundred  thousand  men  in  all  quit  work.     The  lawless  ele- 
ment, gathering  in  an  immense  mob,  held  complete  con- 
trol of  Pittsburg  for  days.     The  rioters  destroyed  railroad  Rioting  at 
cars  and  buildings,  and  other  property,  and  brought  the  ^*"*'**"*' 
business  of  the  railroads  to  a  standstill,  while  collisions 
between  the  militia  and  the  mob  resulted  in  bloodshed. 
United  States  troops,  which  President  Hayes  sent  to  the  Troops 
scene,  quelled  the  riot.     The  value  of  property  destroyed  them^ 
is  estimated  at  ten  million  dollars. 

615.  Financial  Matters.  Coinage  Act  of  1878.  —  Soon 
after  the  silver  dollar  was  demonetized  (see  Sec.  602)^ 
fresh  discoveries  of  silver  mines  in  the  West  so  increased 
the  production  of  the  metal  that  its  value  fell.  Many  per- 
sons wished  the  silver  dollar  restored  to  the  list  of  coins 
to  be  minted,  believing  that  such  action  would  raise  its 
value  to  that  of  the  gold  dollar,  and  would  thus  give  the 
country  two  kinds  of  coin.  In  1878  an  act  was  passed  Silver 
providing  for  the  coinage  of  not  less  than  two  million  nor  1878^** 
more  than  four  million  silver  dollars  a  month.  The  silver 
dollar  was  again  made  legal  tender,  and  silver  was  said  to 
be  "  remonetized." 

Resumption  of  Specie  Payments, — When  January    i.  The 
1879,  the  day  set  for  the  redemption  of  greenbacks  in  ^^omr^ 
coin,  came  (see  Sec.  604),  only  a  very  small  amount  of  the  good,  1879. 
paper  money  was  presented  at  the  Sub-treasury  in  New 
York.    When  the  people  found  that  they  could  get  coin 
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for  their  greenbacks  at  any  time,  paper  money  became 
worth  as  much  to  them  as  coin,  and  as  paper  money  is 
more  convenient  for  trading,  they  preferred  to  continue  to 
use  it. 

Refunding  the  Debt,  —  The  Civil  War  had  left  the  gov- 
ernment owing  nearly  three  billion  dollars.     Much  of  it 
Reduction  of  had  been  borrowed  at  very  high  rates  of  interest.    As  soon 
the  war  debt.  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^  over,  the  government  set  about  paying  the 

debt.  Each  year  it  was  considerably  reduced.  When  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  both  to  pay  the  debt  and  re- 
deem the  greenbacks  was  seen,  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment rose,  and  people  were  glad  to  lend  it  money  at  low 
rates  of  interest.  The  government  borrowed  money  on 
bonds  at  a  lower  rate,  and  paid  its  bonds  which  had  borne 
a  higher  rate.  The  difference  thus  saved  was  a  clear 
gain  to  the  government  of  many  million  dollars  a  year. 

Refunding.     To  lessen  the  burden  of  a  debt  in  this  way  is  known  as 
refunding. 

6i6.  Electric  Light.  —  In  the  latter  part  of  Hayes's  ad- 
ministration, lighting  with  electricity,  by  means  of  the  arc 
and  incandescent  lights,  began  to  come  into  use.  For  per- 
fecting the  incandescent  light  so  as  to  make  it  of  commer- 

Edison.         cial  value,  especial  credit  is  due  to  Thomas  A.  Edison,  the 
great  American  inventor. 

617.  Deepening  the  Mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  —  The  cur- 
rent of  the  Mississippi  is  constantly  bringing  down  a  large 
amount  of  sediment.  Two  of  the  mouths  of  the  river  had 
become  so  shallow  that  large  vessels  could  not  pass  through, 
and  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  they  could  pass  through 
the  third.  Not  only  did  these  obstructions  interfere  with 
navigation,  but  they  caused  the  river  to  overflow  its  banks, 

Eadsandhis  doing  much  damage  to  property.     James  B.  Eads  of  St. 
Louis  submitted  to  Congress  a  plan  for  deepening  the 


jetties. 
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mouth  of  the  Mississippi  by  means  of  the  jetty  system, 
which  had  ah-eady  proved  successful  in  Europe.  This 
system  consists  of  so  narrowing  the  current  by  artificial 
batiks  of  wood,  stone,  etc.,  as  to  malcc  it  swift  enough  to  ] 
wash  the  sediment  out  to  sea.  Congress  made  an  appro-  ° 
priatioa,  and  Eads  began  work  in  1875.  The  channel  was 
but  eight  feet  in  depth ;  in  1 879,  when  Eads  completed  his 


A  Bird's-eye  View  of  the  Mississippi  Jeities  at  Port  Eads  in  1S78. 

undertaking,  the  depth  had  been  increased  to  twenty  feet. 
Since  then  the  channel  has  been  further  deepened,  and  the 
jetty  system  keeps  it  open  so  that  large  sea-going  vessels 
can  now  easily  reach  New  Orleans.  The  commerce  of 
that  city  and  of  the  Mississippi  valley  has  received  untold 
benefit  from  Eads's  enterprise. 

618.  Presidential  Election.  —  In  the  election  of  1880  the 
Republican  candidates,  James  A.  Garfield  of  Ohio,  and  Gufietdu 
Chester  A.  Arthur  of  New  York,  were  successful.  The  "'* 
Democrats  had  supported  Winfield  Scott  Hancock  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  William  H.  English  of  Indiana.  The 
Greenback- Lab  or  party  and  the  Prohibition  party  also 
presented  tickets  at  this  election. 
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6ii.  Troops  withdrawn  From  South. 
612.  Civil  Service  Reform. 

613-614.  Capital  and  Labor.  —  Corporations;  labor  unions,  object,  de- 
mands; general  distrust;  the  Pittsburg  Riot. 

615.  Financial  Matters.  —  Coinage  Act  of  1878;   resumption  of  specie 

payments;  the  national  debt;  government  bonds. 

616.  Electric  Light. 

617.  Deepening  the  Mouth  of  the  Mississippi. — Why  necessary;  method 

employed;  important  result. 
6i8.  Fusidential  Election. — Garfield  and  Arthur. 


CHAPTER  XLVII 


ADMINISTRATIONS  OF  GARFIELD  AND  ARTHUR 
crwENTiErrH  and  twenty-first  presidents,  one  term, 

i83i-iS85) 


619.  ABBaeeinatioa  of  tbe 
President.  —  Garfield  had  been 
before  the  public  so  long  as 
a  distinguished  member  of 
Congress  that  his  merits  were 
well  recognized.  Everybody 
looked  forward  to  a  conserva- 
tive, safe  administration.  But 
the  evils  of  the  spoils  system, 
which  Hayes  had  done  much 
toward  checking,  broke  out 
afresh  with  Garfield's  inaugura- 
tion, and  Washington  swarmed 
with  applicants  for  office. 

On  July  2,  i88i,  the  Presi- 
dent was  shot  in  a  railway 
station  at  Washington  by  a 
disappointed  office-seeker.  For 
more  than  two  months  he  made 
a  brave  struggle  against  death, 
while  from  every  part  of  the 
country  prayers  went  up  for 
his  recovery.  In  the  hope  that 
a  change  of  location  would 
benefit  him,  he  was  taken  to 


JAMGS  A.  Garfield. 


t  ElbcRHi,  New 
,  ,88..  Hi.  you 
y.    He  anidied  u 


wu  ipeni  in    disappoiDled 
I*  he  worked,    office-seeker. 


(he  United  Staiei  SEnate  when  he  wu 
Dopiinited  Tor  the  PciiidenCT-  Few 
PmideiiU  hm  been  belter  Elted,  by 
leaun  of  long  public  Mrrlce,  fer  lh( 
duliei  of  ihe  office. 


«s 
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Pnaident       ElbcTOn,  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  died  on 

^Z^,:  September  ,9. 

620.  Arthur  becomes  President — Vice  President  Arthur 
tooli  the  oath  of  office  as  President  the  day  after  the  death 
of  Garfield.  Before  his  nomina- 
tion for  Vice  President,  Arthur 
was  little  known  outside  of  his 
state.  His  nomination  had  been 
made  to  please  a  faction  of  the 
Republican  party  in  New  York 
that  had  not  favored  the  selec* 
tion  of  Garfield.  Arthur's  inex- 
perience in  pubUc  matters  caused 
I  his  accession  to  the  Presidency 

Afthur*!  able  ^°  ^^  viewed  with  some  appre- 

■dminisira.  hension.     Yet  he  conducted  the 

'"''  affairs  of   the  high  office    v/iih 

Chester  A.  Arthur.  ,  „.  ,  .... 

abihty,    and   no   administration 

CHiSTBa  Al*k  Arram  wu  bora  »t    ,  ,■"  ,  , 

Fairfield,  Vtrmoni.  Ocujber  s.  1830:   has  bccn  morc  ffce  from  parti- 

died  Bt  New  York,  Nommbcr  18,  i896.  ,.      .,  .. 

He  gRdu-ed  »1  Union  CoUeg..    After    Sanshlp  than  hlS  WaS. 

KMhing  school  for  •  ihontimt  i«      gjj_   Q^yf^    Servlce    Reforiu. 

begHa  the  practice  of  law  in  New  Voik 

eiiy.  in.B6jh.be«inein.pecior^n-  Attempt    Et    Tariff    Rediictioii. 

™rii"uie"iroop..  In  isj'i'hewii!  r^  — The  assasslnatlon  of  Garfield 

Cr.»"'i",S;sl  ;?.,&«,.';;."  ^"•"St't.   the  question  of  civil 

service    reform    home    to     the 

people;  not  only  must  the  service  be  improved,  but   the 

President  must  be  relieved  of  the  pressure  from  office- 

Tbe  seekers.     In  1883  Congress  passed  an  act  creating  a  Civil 

Commisaio"  Servicc  Commission.*     It  is  the  duty  of  this  commission  to 

^Tbe  Gvil  Service  Act  applies  directly  only  to  >  few  mioor  positions,  as  the 
ConstitutioQ  gives  to  the  Fiesident  the  right  to  make  appointments  to  most 
of  the  offices  (see  Constitution,  Article  11,  Section  2).    Vet  the  Pretidents    , 
ma/  take  advantage  of  the  Uw,  and  to  save  themselves  from  the  preaauie 
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hold  examinations  of  applicants  for  office;  those  who 
prove  to  be  the  best  qualified  must  be  selected,  no  matter 
to  what  political  party  they  belong. 

As  one  of  the  means  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  The  tariff 
Civil  War  the  tariff    had   been    greatly  increased  (see  ^"®^**°°* 
Sec.  564).     In  the  years  that  had  passed  since  the  close 
of  the  war  much  of  the  public  debt  had  been  paid,  and  the 
receipts  of  the  government  now  largely  exceeded  its  ex- 
penses.    Many  persons  had  begun  to  think  that  the  time 
had  come  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff.    They  argued  that 
it  was  an  unaecessary  tax  upon  the  people,  and  besides, 
that  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury  would,  lead  to  extravagance 
in  the  goviernment.     A  commission  appointed  to  look  into 
the  matter  of  tariff  reduction  made  a  report  to  Congress,  Congress 
but  a  had  little  effect.     A  majority  of  the  members  of  "protective 
Congress  were  protectionists  —  men  who  believe  that  the  tanft 
tariff  should  be  high  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Ameri- 
can manufactures  from  foreign  competition  —  and  an  act 
passed  by  Congress  in  1883  made  only  a  very  slight  reduc- 
tion in  the  tariff. 

622.  Law  against  Polygamy.    Cheaper  Postage.  —  The 
Mormons  of  Utah  and  neighboring  territories  had  long  Anti- 
foUowed  the  practice  of  polygamy.      In   1882  Congress  ^^^^^*™^ 
passed  an  act  providing  for  the  infliction  of  severe  pun- 
ishment upon  persons  guilty  of  such  practice  in  the  terri* 
tories.    . 

In  1883  letter  postage  was  reduced  from  three  cents  to 
two  cents  per  half  ounce.^ 

of  office-seekers,  they  have  from  time  to  time  so  extended  its  workings  that 
most  of  the  positions  can  be  secured  only  through  a  civil  service  examina- 
tion. 

^  Two  years  later  postage  on  letters  was  further  reduced  to  two  cents  per 
ounce. 
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633.  Standard  Time.—  The  railroads  had  suffered  much 
annoyance  on  account  of  the  differences  in  time  through- 
out the  country.  In  1883  the  representatives  of  the  leading 
raih'oads,  in  a  convention  held  at  Chicago,  agreed  upon  a 
"  standard  time."  The  country  was  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions, each  section  covering  as  nearly  as  possible  fifteen 


degrees  of  longitude.  The  time  for  each  section  was 
to  be  that  of  the  meridian  of  longitude  passing  through 
the  middle  of  the  section.  By  this  arrangement  12  o'clock 
noon  in  New  York  is  1 1  a.m.  in  Chicago,  10  a.m.  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  9  a.h.  in  San  Francisco.  Standard  time  has 
heen  generally  adopted. 

624.  "The  New  Sooth."  —  In  1784  six  or  eight  bags  of 
cotton  —  equal  to  one  bale  —  were  shipped  from  Charles- 
ton to  England.  This  was  the  first  exportation  of  cot- 
ton from  the  United  States.  In  commemoration  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  event,  a  "  World's  Indus- 
trial and  Cotton  Centennial "  was  opened  in  1884  at  New 
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Orleans,  the  chief  port  of  the  South  and  the  largest  cot- 
ton port  of  the  United  States.  The  centennial  drew  the 
attention  of  the  rest  of  the  country  to  the  progress  the  Progress  oi 
South  was  making.  In  that  year  that  section  produced  ***«  South, 
eight  million  bales  of  cotton,  besides  great  quantities  of 
com  and  wheat.  But  this  was  not  all.  While  before  the 
war  the  South  had  been  almost  wholly  agricultural,  it 
was  now  beginning  to  engage  in  other  forms  of  industry. 
Mills,  furnaces,  and  factories  were  giving  employment  to 
many  people,  and  were  converting  towns  into  thriving 
cities. 

The  South  was  awaking  to  its  opportunities ;  side  by  side  The  South's 
with  the  mill  the  South  has  its  cotton,  iron,  and  lumber  to  ^^^^  *^* 

'  vantage  as  a 

be  made  into  articles  of  commerce,  and  it  has  abundant  manufactur- 
coal  beds  and  unexcelled  water  power  with  which  to  move  "^  »ecuon. 
the  machinery  of  the  mill.  The  exhibits  of  Southern 
manufactures  which  were  seen  at  the  New  Orleans  exposi- 
tion showed  how  rapidly  the  South,  through  its  natural 
resources  and  the  energy  of  its  people,  was  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  the  war  and  of  reconstruction. 

625.  Presidential  Election.  —  In  the  presidential  election 
of  1884  the  Republican  candidates  were  James  G.  Blaine 
of  Maine,  and  John  A.  Logan  of  Illinois ;  the  Democratic 
candidates  were  Grover  Cleveland  of  New  York,  and 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks  of  Indiana.  The  Prohibition  party 
again  put  out  a  ticket,  and  the  Greenback-Labor  party 
united  with  a  new  party,  the  Anti-Monopoly,  in  naming 
candidates.  There  were  thus  four  tickets,  but  the  real 
contest  was  t)etween  the  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
Some  of  the  leading  Republicans,  objecting  to  Blaine, 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket  To  them  the  name  "mug- 
wump" was  given.  The  election  was  so  close  that  the 
result  depended  upon  the  vote  of  New  York  state.     In 
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that  State  enough  Republicans  voted  for  Cleveland  and 
Hendricks  to  give  the  state  to  the  Democrats  by  a  narrow 
majority.  For  the  first  time  in  twenty-eight  years  the 
Democrats  secured  the  Presidency. 
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CHAPTER   XLVIH 

FIRST  ADMINISTRATION  OF  GROVER  CLEVELAND 
(TWENTY-SECOND   PRESIDENT,   ONE  TERM,  1885-1889) 

626.  The  Presidential  Suc- 
cession. —  In  Washington's  ad- 
ministration a  law  had  been 
passed,  providing  that  in  case 
the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President  both  became 
vacant  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  or  if  he 
were  ineligible,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives, 
should  become  President.  More 
than  once  there  had  been  a  time 
when  there  was  no  Vice  Presi- 
dent, no  President  pro  tempore  ^' 
of  the  Senate,  and  no  Speaker  vaL 
of  the  House,  and  if  the  Presi-  ""„, 
dent  had  died  there  would  have  |||^"| 
been  no  one  to  take  his  place  at  of  Bu 
the  head  of  the  government.  Dcmt 
In  1886  a  law  was  enacted,  pro-  ^" 
viding  that,  in  case  of  vacancy  |^Vi^"S'h^  ^^* J^j  y,"^"^,^'""" 
in  both  the  Presidency  and  the 

Vice  Presidency,  the  duties  of  the  office  of  President  should 

pass  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  if  he  is  disqualified,  to  the 
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first  member  of  the  cabinet  who  is  qualified.  The  line  of 
succession  is  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  creation  of  the 
several  departments.^  If  Congress  is  not  in  session,  the 
acting  President  must  convene  it  on  twenty  days*  notice. 

637.  The  Chicago  Anarchists.  —  There  were  so  many 
strikes  in  1886  that  the  year  is  often  called  the  year  of 
strikes.  The  most  memorable  one  occurred  in  Chicago. 
In  an  effort  to  secure  the  adoption  of  eight  hours  as 
a  day's  labor,  many  thousand  laboring  men  of  that  city 
quit  work.  Collisions  between  strikers,  on  the  one  side, 
and  police  and  detectives,  on  the  other,  resulted  in  the  kill- 
ing of  some  of  the  strikers.  On  May  4,  1886,  an  indigna- 
tion meeting  of  laboring  men  was  held  at  Haymarket 
Square.  Many  of  the  men  in  the  gathering  and  most  of 
the  speakers  were  anarchists.  On  account  of  his  violent 
utterances  the  police  arrested  one  of  the  speakers.  Imme- 
diately some  one  in  the  crowd  threw  into  the  ranks  of  the 
police  a  dynamite  bomb  which  exploded  and  caused  the 
death  of  seven  policemen  and  the  wounding  of  many  others. 
The  police  promptly  closed  the  gaps  in  their  ranks,  charged 
the  mob  and  dispersed  it.  Four  anarchists,  convicted  of 
complicity  in  the  crime,  were  hanged. 

628.  The  Charleston  Earthquake.  —  On  the  night  of 
August  31,  1886,  the  city  of  Charleston  suffered  from  a 
severe  earthquake.  The  shock  came  without  warning. 
Great  fissures  were  made  in  the  earth  from  which  hot  mud 
and  sand  spouted ;  houses  were  demolished ;  railroad  tracks 
were  twisted  into  inconceivable  shapes,  and  telegraph  wires 


*  (i)  Secretary  of  State;  (2)  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  (3)  Secretary 
of  War;  (4)  Attorney-general;  (5)  Postmaster-general;  (6)  Secretary  of 
the  Navy;  (7)  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  cabinet  offices  of  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  had  not  been  created 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act 
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were  thrown  down.  A  number  of  lives  were  lost  and 
property  to  the  amount  of  eight  million  dollars  was  de- 
stroyed. Generous  people  from  all  over  the  country  sent 
aid  to  the  stricken  city. 

629.  The  Statue  of  Liberty.  —  In  1886  the  statue  of  Bartboidi'i 
"  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World  "  was  unveiled  on  Bed-  """*• 
loe's  Island  in  the  harbor  of  New 

York.  The  statue  was  the  gift  of 
the  people  of  the  republic  of  France 
to  the  people  of  the  republic  of  the 
United  States.  The  idea  originated 
with  Monsieur  Bartholdi,  a  citizen 
of  France,  and  the  gift  was  made 
in  recognition  of  the  grateful  love 
in  which  America  holds  Lafayette. 

630.  Important  Laws.  Counting 
the  Electoral  Vote.  —  To  avoid 
another  such  condition  as  arose  in 
the  Hayes-Tilden  election  (see  Sec. 

609X  an  act  was  passed  in    1887,  statue  of  liberty. 

leaving  to  each  state  the  decision  as  '"  ^ ™  V"""  Hubor. 

to  its  disputed  electoral  votes. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  —  In  1887  an  interstate 
commerce  law  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  Railroad 
the  freight  and  passenger  rates  charged  by  railroads  run-  ^^.^ 
ning  from  one  state  into  another.  The  chief  purpose  of 
the  act  is  to  prevent  the  charging  of  exhorbitant  rates  and 
the  granting  of  special  concessions  that  would  give  favored 
shippers  or  cities  unfair  advantage  over  others.  It  is  the 
duty  of  a  commission,  composed  of  five  members,  to  see 
that  the  law  is  observed. 

The  Chinese  Exclusion  Act.  —  Many  thousands  of  China-  The  hostillo 
men  had  come  to  our  shores.     On  the  Pacific  slope,  par-  cheap  ubot 
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ticularly  in  California,  where  most  of  them  found  work, 
they  had  caused  great  injury  to  the  interests  of  American 
laborers.  A  Chinaman  can  live  on  a  few  cents  a  day; 
by  his  cheap  labor  he  shuts  out  Americans  from  employ- 
ment. Besides,  he  does  not  as  a  rule  come  to.  stay,  but  to 
make  money  and  then  return  to  China  to  spend  it.  In 
1888  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  Chinese  from  entering 
the  United  States.  The  law  has  not  had  the  full  effect  that 
was  hoped  from  it,  for  Chinamen  land  in  British  America, 
where  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  them,  and  slip  across  the 
line  into  the  United  States. 

631.  The  Presidential  Election.  — No  great  changes  had 
been  made  in  the  tariff  that  had  been  levied  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  receipts  of  the  government 
were  so  much  greater  than  the  expenses  that  an  enormous 
surplus  had  accumulated  in  the  treasury.  President  Cleve- 
land believed  that  much  of  the  discontent  existing  in 
industrial  circles  was  due  to  the  high  tariff.  He  held  the 
view,  which  has.  always  been  a  Democratic  doctrine,  that 
the  tariff  was  a  tax  on  the  people  that  should  not  be 
higher  than  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  that 
a  high  tariff  not  only  protected  American  industries  from 
foreign  competition,  but  enabled  laborers  to  get  higher 
wages. 

In  1887  the  President  sent  a  message  to  Congress 
recommending  that  the  tariff  be  reduced.  As  the  Repub- 
licans controlled  the  Senate,  Congress  did  not  comply 
with  the  President's  suggestions ;  and  the  stand  taken  by 
Cleveland  made  the  tariff  the  leading  issue  in  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1888.  The  Democratic  party  declared 
for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  renominated  Cleveland, 
with  Allen  G.  Thurman  of  Ohio  as  their  candidate  for  Vice 
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President.  The  Republicans,  advocating  a  tariff  for  the 
protection  of  home  industries,  nominated  Benjamin  Harri- 
son  of  Indiana,  and  Levi  P.  Morton  of  New  York.  The 
Prohibition  and  Labor  parties  also  had  tickets.  The  elec- 
tion resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Republican  nominees. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX 


ADMINISTRATION   OF   BENJAMIN   HARRISON 
(TWENTY-THIRD  PRESIDENT,  ONE  TERM,  1889-1893) 

633.    Oklahoma.  —  The 

central  part  of  Indian  Terri- 
tory, known  as  Oklahoma, 
"Beautiful  Land,"  had  been 
purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment from  the  Creek  and 
Seminole  Indians.  Early  in 
1889  Congress  passed  an  act 
for  opening  Oklahoma  to 
settlement,  A  homestead 
could  be  secured  by  the  first 
person  who  should  stake  the 
land.  By  a  proclamation 
of  President  Harrison,  April 
22  was  set  as  the  day  for 
the  opening,  the  proclama- 
tion declaring  that  any 
person  entering  the  terri- 
of  that 
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day    would     be    debarred 
from  claiming  land.     Great 
crowds  gathered  on  the  bor- 
der line,  awaiting  the  signal  for  crossing.    As  a  bugle 
sounded  to  announce  the  appointed  time  there  was  a  wild 
*S6 
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rush  to  take  up  lands.  More  than  fifty  thousand  persons 
poured  into  the  territory  on  the  first  day.  Where  in  the  A  city  rises 
morning  there  was  only  the  lonely  prairie,  by  night  the  ^^^y* 
city  of  Guthrie  had  sprung  up.  A  bank  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  steps  had  been  taken  to  organize  a  municipal 
government.  Within  four  months  Guthrie  had  a  popula- 
tion of  eight  thousand,  four  daily  newspapers,  waterworks, 
street-car  and  electric-light  systems,  and  six  banks.  As 
other  portions  of  Indian  Territory  were  purchased,  they 
were  made  parts  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  and  were 
opened  to  settlement.  So  marvelous  has  been  the  growth 
of  Oklahoma  that  the  census  of  1900  showed  that  four 
hundred  thousand  persons  were  living  in  the  Territory. 

633.  The  Johnstown  Flood. — On  May  31,  1889,  a  terri-  Great 
ble  disaster  befell  the  city  of  Johnstown,  which  is  situated  ^^^by* 
in  a  valley  in  central  Pennsylvania.     Heavy  rains  caused  water. 
the  dam  of  an  immense  reservoir  above  the  town  to  break. 

The  flood  swept  down  the  valley  at  a  speed  of  two  and  a 
half  miles  a  minute ;  the  volume  of  water,  fifty  feet  high, 
widened  to  half  a  mile  as  it  rushed  headlong  on  its  course. 
Villages,  mills,  and  bridges  were  washed  away.  Locomo- 
tives were  lifted  up  and  borne  on  the  breast  of  the  torrent 
like  playthings.  When  the  flood  struck  Johnstown,  the  A  city  foils 
city  was  nearly  wiped  out  of  existence.  It  is  estimated  ^^^^y* 
that  more  than  two  thousand  lives  were  lost,  and  that 
ten  million  dollars'  worth  of  property  was  destroyed.  The 
people  of  the  whole  land  came  promptly  to  the  assistance 
of  the  sufferers. 

634.  The  Pan-American  Congress.  —  In  the  autumn  of 
1889  a  Pan-American  Congress  was  held  in  Washington 
at  the  invitation  of  the  United  States,  and  was  attended 
by  delegates  from  the  United  States,  Mexico,  the  republics 
of  Central  America,  and  most  of  the  republics  of  South 
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America.  The  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  three 
Americas.  The  most  important  result  was  a  recommenda- 
tion that  all  questions  in  dispute  between  American  repub- 
lics be  settled  by  arbitration.  Every  step  toward  the 
avoidance  of  war  is  an  advancement  in  civilization. 

635.  New  Pension  Act.  New  Tariff  Act.  —  In  1890  Con- 
gress passed  a  law,  known  as  the  Dependent  Pension 
Act,  which  pensioned  all  soldiers  of  the  Union  who  had 
served  ninety  days  in  the  Civil  War,  and  who  were  unable 
to  do  manual  labor;  also  the  widows  and  children  and 
dependent  parents  of  such  soldiers.  The  result  of  the 
Act  was  to  increase  the  pension  roll  in  seven  years  by 
nearly  half  a  million  names.^ 

The  Republicans  having  regained  control  not  only  of 
the  Presidency,  but  also  of  both  houses  of  Congress, 
enacted  a  new  tariff  law  in  1890,  known  as  the  McKinley 
Tariff ,2  which  had  for  its  main  purpose  the  raising  of  the 
tariff  still  higher.  The  act  provided  that  certain  articles 
of  foreign  production  might  be  imported  free  of  duty,  if 
the  country  from  which  they  came  did  not  lay  a  tariff  upon 
articles  of  the  same  kind  exported  from  the  United  States. 
Such  a  provision  is  known  as  "  reciprocity." 

636.  The  Sherman  Silver  Act.  —  Many  of  the  friends  of 
silver  objected  to  the  coinage  act  of  1878  (see  Sec.  615), 


*  For  the  year  1903  the  number  of  pensioners  on  the  roll  was  nearly  a 
million,  and  all  except  thirty  thousand  drew  pensions  on  account  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  amount  expended  by  the  United  States  in  1903  for  pensions  was 
^138,890,088.64,  or  about  $380,000  a  day.  The  states  which  lately  composed 
the  Confederacy  pension  dependent  ex-Confederate  soldiers,  and  dependent 
widows  of  soldiers.  The  amount  that  each  state  appropriates  for  this  purpose 
is  necessarily  small.  The  South,  therefore,  contributes  to  the  support  of  sol- 
diers of  both  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies. 

*  So  called  because  William  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  was  its  chief  author. 
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because  it  restricted  the  number  of  silver  dollars  to  be 
coined;    they  desired  that   all   silver   presented   at   the 
treasury  should  be  made  into  money.     Congress  would  not 
agree  to  this  course,  but  as  a  compromise,  passed,  in  1890,  a 
an  act  introduced  by  Senator  John  Sherman  of  Ohio,  re-  conwrnhig* 
quiring  the  purchase  by  the  government  of  four  million  five  sWyer 
hundred  thousand  ounces  of  silver  per  month.    This  silver  ^^'^®* 
was  not  to  be  coined,  but  for  every  dollar's  worth  pur- 
chased,  a  paper  dollar,  redeemable  in  coin,  was  to  be 
issued. 

637.  The  Mafia.  —  In  1 890  the  chief  of  police  of  New  The  New 
Orleans  was  assassinated.     His  death  was  due  to  his  activ-  ^J^^^^  ^^^^ 

of  police 

ity  in  ferreting  out  crimes  committed  by  members  of  the  assassinated. 

Mafia,  a  dangerous  society  existing  among  the  lower-class 

Italians  of  that  and  other  cities.     In  1891  nine  Italians 

were  tried  for  the  assassination ;  six  were  acquitted,  and  in 

the  cases  of  the  others  mistrials  were  ordered.    The  people 

of  New  Orleans  felt  outraged ;  they  believed  that  the  juries 

had  been  bribed  or  intimidated.    An  immense  throng  col-  The  accused 

lected  at  a  central  point  in  the  city,  marched  to  the  jail,  .Vi^^^e"" 

forced  an  entrance,  and  put  the  accused  Italians  to  death. 

Some  of  the  men  slain  were  still  citizens  of  Italy,  and  the    • 

government  of  that  country  demanded  reparation.     For  a  Trouble  with 

time  there  seemed  to  be  danger  of  war  between  the  coun-    *  ^  ^^^ 

tries,  but  the  United  States  consented  to  pay  an  indemnity 

to  the  families  of  such  of  the  victims  as  were  Italian  sub-  ward"off 

jects,  and  so  a  settlement  was  reached.  trouble. 

638.  The  New  Navy.    New  States.    Woman  Suffrage.  —  Great 

In  Arthur's  administration  steps  had  been  taken  to  build  up  J^g  navy™ 
a  navy  of  armored  vessels  instead  of  the  old  wooden  ships,  power. 
In  the  administrations  of  Cleveland  and  Harrison  much 
progress  was  made  toward  a  powerful  navy. 

North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington 
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Forty-four      were  admitted  as  states  in  1889,  and  Idaho  and  Wyoming 
states,  1890.    in  j3gQ^  making  the  total  number  of  states  forty-four. 
Woman  The  Constitution  of  Wyoming  allows  women  to  vote  and 

suffrage.        hold  office.     In  a  few  other  Western  states  the  suffrage  has 
since  been  extended  to  women.     In  many  of  the   older 
states  women  can  vote  in  a  limited  way,  such  as  on  the 
question  of  raising  money  by  taxes,  and  in  school    or 
municipal  matters. 
Beginning  of      639.  Electric  Railways.  —  Early  in  1888  a  street  railway 
raiiwa^^s.        ^^^  ^^  Richmond,  Virginia,  was  equipped  to  run  its  cars  by 
means  of  electricity.     This  was  the  first  practical  operation 
of  an  electric  railway.     The  trolley  system  rapidly  spread 
in  the  cities  throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
The  fermers       640.  The  Farmers*  Alliance.  —  In  the  period  just  fol- 
oigamze.        lowing  the  Civil  War,  when  moneyed  combinations  and 
labor  unions  started  on  their  rapid  growth,  the  farmers 
had  organized  a  society  called  "Patrons  of  Husbandry," 
but  more  commonly  known  as  the  "Grangers,"  for  the 
protection  of  their  interests.      Later  the  "  National  Far- 
mers' Alliance   and   Industrial   Union  *'    was  organized. 
By  1890  the  Alliance,  claiming  to  have  a  membership  of 
about  two  million,  had  come  to  have  a  strong  influence  in 
politics.      In  1891-1892  the  Alliance  united  with  labor 
The  People's  unions  to  form  the  People's  party,  or  "  Populist "  party,  as 
^    ^'  it  was  more  commonly  called.     The  new  party  demanded 

that  the  coinage  of  silver  be  free  and  unlimited  and  at  the 
ratio  of  sixteen  to  one ;  ^  that  the  government  own  all  rail- 
road, telegraph,  and  telephone  lines ;  that  the  government 
loan  money  on  lands  and  produce ;  and  that  laws  be  passed 
for  the  proper  protection  of  labor  against  capital. 

641.  Ballot  Reform.  —  So  much  corruption   had  crept 

^  That  the  weight  of  the  silver  dollar  should  be  sixteen  times  that  of  the 
gold  dollar. 
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into  elections,  especially  into  the  election  of  1888,  that  the 
demand  had  become  general  for  the  better  protection  of 
the  ballot.  By  1892  most  of  the  states  had  adopted  the 
Australian  system  of  balloting,  or  modifications  of  it.  The  The 
chief  merit  of  the  system  is  that  the  voter  is  so  protected  b^^^*"* 
from  the  interference  or  influence  of  others  while  prepar- 
ing his  ticket  that  he  can  cast  a  secret  ballot. 

642.  The  Presidential  Election.  —  In  1892  the  Republi- 
cans renominated  Benjamin  Harrison  for  President,  and 
nominated  Whitelaw  Reid  of  New  York  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. The  Democrats  nominated  Grover  Cleveland  for  Cleveland 
the  third  time,  with  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  of  Illinois  as  their  stevensoa 
candidate  for  Vice  President.  The  candidate  of  the  Peo- 
ple's party  for  President  was  James  B.  Weaver  of  Iowa. 
Again,  the  main  difference  between  the  platforms  of  the 
Republicans  and  Democrats  was  concerning  the  tariff. 
The  Democrats  carried  the  election. 
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632.  Oklahoma.  —  Homesteads ;  rapid  growth. 

633.  The  Johnstown  Flood. 

634.  The  Pan-American  Congress.  —  Attendance;  purpose;  result. 
635-636.  Three  Important  Acts.  —  Dependent  Pension  Act;  the  McKinlej 

Tariff ;  the  Sherman  Silver  Act. 

637.  The  Mafia.  —  A  dangerous  society ;  war  with  Italy  averted. 

638.  The  Navy.    New  States.    Woman  Suffrage. 

639.  Electric  Railways. 
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CHAPTER   L 

SECOND  ADMINISTRATION   OF  CLEVELAND 
(TWENTY-FOURTH  PRESIDENT,  ONE  TERM,   1893-1897) 


The  643.   Hawaii.  —  Early  in  1893  a  revolution  occurred  in 

uiandl^-*  Hawaii,  a  group  of  islands  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
nearly  three  thousand  miles  southwest  of  San  Francisco. 
The  government  had  been  a  monarchy.  The  queen, 
Liliuokalani,  jealous  of  the  growing  wealth  and  political 
power  of  the  foreigners  who  had  been  attracted  to  the 
islands  by  the  rich  sugar  lands,  attempted  to  deprive  many 
of  them  of  the  right  to  vote.  Foreign  residents  of  Hono- 
A  revolution,  lulu,  the  capital,  set  about  to  thwart  the  queen's  design. 
Americans  who  engaged  in  the  movement  applied  to  a 
United  States  man-of-war,  lying  in  the  harbor,  for  protec- 
tion. Marines  were  landed  from  the  vessel.  On  the  next 
day  the  foreigners  declared  the  monarchy  abolished.  A 
provisional  government  was  established  to  continue  "  until 
terms  of  union  with  the  United  States  of  America  have 
been  negotiated  and  agreed  upon." 

Commissioners  from  the  provisional  government  were 
hurried  to  the  United  States,  and  a  treaty  of  annexation 
was  signed  without  delay.  President  Harrison  sent  the 
treaty  to  the  Senate  for  ratification  a  few  weeks  before  his 
term  expired.  When  Cleveland  was  inaugurated  the 
treaty  had  not  been  acted  upon.  The  new  President, 
believing  that  the  revolution  had  been  accomplished,  not 
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1^  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  but  by  the 
improper  use  of  United  States  forces,  withdrew  the  treaty 
from  the  Senate,     Investigation  of  affairs  on  the  islands  Cleveland 
having  satisfied  Cleveland  of  the  correctness  of  his  belief,  [^^aon*M 
he  attempted,  through    diplomatic  channels,  to   restore  unjust. 
Queen  Liliuokalani  to  the  throne,  but  his  efforts  were 
unsuccessful.      The    provisional    government   continued 
until    July    4,    1894,   when  the  republic  of  Hawaii  was 
proclaimed. 

644.    The  World's  Fair.  —  In    commemoration   of    the  The 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America,   J^i,"^i,  ™ 


Court  of  Honor,  Columbian  Exposition,  1B93. 

the  "  World's  Columbian  Exposition  "  was  held  in  Chicago 
in  1893.^  In  size,  in  splendor,  and  in  successful  manage- 
ment, it  excelled  every  fair  that  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
It  showed  the  wonderful  advancement  that  had  been  made, 
not  only  by  this  country,  but  by  the  world,  in  the  seven- 
teen years  that  bad  passed  since  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion at  Philadelphia  (see  Sec.  607).  In  the  six  months 
that  the  exposition  continued  there  were  more  than 
twenty-seven  million  admissions. 

•  The  fair  was  not  ready  to  be  held  in  1892,  the  four  hundredth  yew. 
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645.   The  Panic  of  1893.  — While  the  fair  was  showing 

the  great  progress  of  the  United  States,  a  severe  panic 

Want  of        f ^U  upon  the  country.     Business  had  been  prosperous,  but 

confid-snce      there  arose  in  the  commercial  centers  a  doubt  concerning 

C&USCS  £1 

panic  the  value  of  the  moneys  in  use.     The  Sherman  Silver  Act 

(see  Sec.  636)  had  increased  the  quantity  of  paper  money, 
and  many  feared  that  the  government  would  not  be  able  to 
redeem  all  of  it  in  gold.  The  value  of  silver  had  dropped 
to  sixty-seven  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  people  hastened  to 
exchange  their  paper  money  before  all  the  gold  in  the 
treasury  should  become  exhausted.  They  withdrew  their 
deposits  from  the  banks.     Gold  thus  secured  was  hoarded. 

Loss  to  Money  became  so  scarce  that  banks  failed  and  factories 

closed.  Much  suffering  ensued  among  the  thousands 
thrown  out  of  employment. 

Repeal  of  the  President  Cleveland  believed  that  the  panic  was  due  to 
the  Sherman  Act,  and  upon  his  recommendation  Congress 
repealed  the  act  in  1893. 

The  views  The   fricnds   of    silver    took  a  different   view.     They 

metemste  asserted  that  the  trouble  was  due  to  the  fact  that  gold 
was  too  scarce  a  metal  to  be  the  sole  standard  of  money ; 
that  the  credit  of  the  government  was  sufficient  to  make  a 
silver  dollar  as  good  as  a  gold  dollar ;  therefore,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  sufficient  coin  for  the  needs  of  busi- 
ness, they  advocated  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver  at  the  rat?.o  of  sixteen  to  one. 

Improvement  in  the  condition  of  business  did  not  foUo^v 
the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act.  The  distress  was  greatest 
in  the  South  and  West.  In  those  sections  the  crops  had 
failed.  In  the  West,  moreover,  the  silver  mines,  owing  to 
the  depreciation  of  silver,  had  closed,  causing  many  thou- 
sands more  to  be  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

Prices  rise.     Yet,  in  addition  to  all  these  troubles,  the  price  of  every- 
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thing  the  people  had  to  buy  had  risen.    The  demand  for 
free  silver  grew  rapidly  in  the  South  and  West. 

646.  A  Democratic  Tariff  Bill.  —  The  Democrats  having 

control  of  Congress,  the  tariff  was  reduced  by  an  act  Reduction  ol 
passed  in  1894.    To  make  sure  that  the  revenue  would  be  *^***"^ 
sufficient,  a  tax  was  placed  on  incomes.    The  Supreme  The  income 
Court  declared  the  tax  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  the  *^ 
receipts  of  the  government  fell  below  its  expenses.    Thus 
the  financial  condition  of  the  government  became  more 
complicated. 

647.  Strikes.  —  Meanwhile  strikes  were  further  disar- 
ranging business.     In  Pennsylvania  two  hundred  thousand  strike  of 
coal  miners  quit  work.     For  want  of  fuel,  factories  had  to  *^**  ""'^ers. 
close.     There  were  riots  and  losses  of  life.    The  strike 

lasted  for  some  months. 

While  the  strike  of  the  coal  miners  was  in  progress  a 
more  formidable  one  was  begun  in  Chicago.    The  wages  The  Puiiman 
of  the  employees  of  the  Pullman  Car  Company's  works  at  *^"^*^'  '^^ 
Pullman,  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  had  been  reduced.     The 
strike  grew  out  of  the  refusal  of  the  company  to  restore  the 
wages  to  the  former  scale.    The  employees  urged  the  com- 
pany to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration;  committees  of 
disinterested  citizens  also  advised  arbitration,  but  the  in- 
variable reply  was,  "The  company  has  nothing  to  arbi- 
trate."   The  strikers  from  the  Pullman  Company  belonged 
to  a  labor  organization  known  as  the  American  Railway  The  Railway 
Union,  which  included  in  its  membership  a  large  number  ^"*°'*' 
of  employees  of  the  different  railroads.     The  members  of 
the  union  made  common  cause  with  the  Pullman  strikers 
and  refused  to  handle  trains  to  which  Pullman  cars  were 
attached.     The  boycott  harmfully  affected  the  running  of 
trains  on  nearly  every  railroad  west  of  Ohio. 

Since  the  stoppage  of  trains  interfered  with  the  mails 
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and  interstate  commerce,  President  Cleveland  ordered 
United  States  troops  to  Chicago.  Lives  were  lost  in  colli' 
sions  between  the  troops  and  the  strikers.  Finally  the 
strike  collapsed,  though  not  until  the  lawless  element  had 
destroyed  much  property.  The  total  loss  to  the  railroads 
in  earnings  and  property  and  to  the  strikers  in  wages 
exceeded  eight  million  dollars. 

648.  DiplomatlG  Troubles.  —  The  United  States  govern- 
ment claimed  the  right  to  control  the  seal  fisheries  in  Bering 
Sea,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  total  destruction  of  these 
valuable  animals,  had  placed  regulations  upon  seal  catch- 
ing. Vessels  violating  the  regulations  were  seized.  As 
some  of  these  vessels  belonged  to  Canadians,  the  British 
government  protested.  The  dispute  was  referred  to  a 
commission  of  arbitration.  The  decision  of  the  commis- 
sion, rendered  in  1893,  declared  that  the  United  States 
could  not  control  the  Bering  Sea  fisheries ;  yet  the  United 
States  gained  what  it  desired,  for  the  commission  made 
regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  seals,  which  became 
binding  on  both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

For  many  years  there  had  been  a  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  Venezuela  concerning  the  boundary  between 
British  Guiana  and  Venezuela.  Although  Venezuela 
wished  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration,  and  the  United 
States  advised  such  a  course,  Great  Britain  refused  to  arbi- 
trate. From  time  to  time  Great  Britain  pushed  its  bound- 
ary line  farther  into  territory  claimed  by  Venezuela. 
President  Cleveland,  holding  that  the  action  of  Great 
Britain  was  contrary  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  (see  Sec.  398), 
in  1895  asked  Congress  for  authority  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  ascertain  the  true  boundary  between  Venezuela 
and  British  Guiana,  and  recommended  that  the  United 
States  insist  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  commission's  find- 
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ing.     Congress  authorized  the  appointment  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  war  clouds  for  a  while  seemed  to  hang  over  the 
two  great  English-speaking  countries.     Fortunately,  how-  Arbitration. 
ever,  Great  Britain  agreed  to  arbitrate,  and  the  dispute  was 
amicably  settled. 

649.  Admission  oi  Utah.  —  In  1896  Utah,  the  forty-fifth.  The 
state,  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  forty-fifth 

'  state,  1896. 

650.  Cleveland  and  Civil  Service.  —  President  Cleveland 
was  a  stanch  advocate  of  civil  service  reform.  Though  all 
the  Presidents  since  Grant's  time  had  improved  the  public* 
service,  Cleveland  accomplished  more  than  any  other. 

651.  The  Presidential  Election.  —  In  the  election  of  1896 

the  money  question  was  the  leading  issue.  The  Democrats  The  coinage 
advocated  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  g^e^at^^sut.* 
ratio  of  sixteen  to  one;  the  Republicans  opposed  unless 
the  other  great  nations  would  also  agree  to  coin  silver  at  the 
same  ratio.  The  Democrats  nominated  William  J.  Bryan 
of  Nebraska,  and  Arthur  Sewall  of  Maine ;  the  Republicans 
nominated  Wilham  McKinley  of  Ohio,  and  Garret  A.  Hobart 
of  New  Jersey.  Republicans  who  believed  in  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  split  from  their  party  and  indorsed  the  Demo- 
cratic nominees.  On  the  other  hand,  Democrats  opposed 
to  free  silver  formed  the  **  National "  Democratic  party  and 
nominated  John  M.  Palmer  of  Illinois,  and  Simon  B.  Buck- 
ner  of  Kentucky.  The  People's  party  accepted  the  nomi- 
nation of  Bryan,  but  named  Thomas  E.  Watson  of  Georgia 
as  its  candidate  for  Vice  President.  The  Prohibition  and 
Socialist  Labor  parties  also  had  candidates. 

The  campaign  was  perhaps  the  most  exciting  that  the 
country  has  ever  experienced.     In   the  intense   interest 
aroused  by  the  money  question  other  issues  were  almost 
completely  lost  sight  of.     McKinley  and   Hobart  were  McKinley 
elected  by  a  large  majority.  and  Hobart 
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643.  Hawaii. — Location;   revolution;   annexation   desired;   a  provisiona! 
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CHAPTER   LI 

ADMINISTRATION   OF  WILLIAM   McKINLEY 

(TWENTY-FIFTH   PRESIDENT,  1 897-1901) 

War  WITH  Spain  (1898) 

652.  The    Cuban  War   for   Independence.  —  By    1825  The  policy  of 
Spain  had  lost,  through  misgovernment,  all  of  her  colo-  Spain  toward 

lier  colonies. 

nial  possessions  in  America  except  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and 
some  smaller  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  There  had  been 
frequent  insurrections  in  Cuba,  but  Spain,  heedless  of  the 
lesson  which  the  loss  of  other  territory  should  have  taught, 
continued  to  oppress  the  island.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment fixed  the  rate  of  taxes  to  be  paid  by  the  Cubans,  and 
spent  almost  all  of  the  revenue  derived  from  these  taxes 
in  Spain.  The  people  had  little  voice  in  their  govern- 
ment; as  a  rule  the  officials  were  men  sent  over  from 
Spain.  Few  public  improvements  were  made,  and  there 
was  no  proper  development  of  the  island. 

In  1895  Cubans  once  more  rose  in  insurrection.     They  The  Cuban 
avoided  open  battle,  but  dividing  into  small  bands,  fought  "^^uigents, 
frequent  skirmishes  with  the  government  forces.     Nearly 
all  of  the  rural  population  were  suspected  of  furnishing  the 
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insurgents  with  supplies,  and  of  keeping  them  informed  ol 
the  movements  of  the  Spanish  troops.    In  order  to  deprive 
the  insurgents  of  such  advantages,  Weyler,  the  captain- 
general  of  Cuba,  began  in  1896  to  destroy  houses  and 
crops,  and  to  drive  the  in- 
habitants  into  reconcentra- 
tion  camps  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  cities  and  towns. 
Men,   women,  and  children 
were  herded  in  these  camps, 
where    they    were    closely 
guarded  by  soldiers.     They 
were  given  insufficient  food 
and  shelter,  and  no  precau- 
tion  was  taken  against  the 
spread  of   disease.     By  the 
spring  of  1 897  three  hundred 
thousand  persons  had  been 
collected  in  the  camps,  and 
more  than  half  of  them  had 
died.    Still  the  war  went  on. 
The  Spaniards  could  not  con- 
quer the  insurgents,  and  the 
insurgents  could  notdrivethe 
Spaniards  from  the  island. . 
653.    Relations     of     the 
United  States  with  Caba.  — 
The  people  of  the  United  States  could  not  be  indifferent  to 
conditions  in  Cuba.     The  island  lies  but  a  little  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  from  Florida.     So  long  as  it  was  held  by 
a  foreign  power  it  might,  in  time  of  war,  become  a  source 
of  danger  as  a  base  for  the  enemy's  operations.     Besides, 
through  Spain's  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions,   yellow 
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fever  infested  the  seaports,  whence  the  disease  was  often 
brought  to  the  coast  of  the  Southern  states. 

Commerce  between  [he  United  States  and  Cuba  was  sen-  injui?  to 
ously  affected  by  every  insurrection  that  occurred  on  the  ' 
island.     Furthermore,  Americans  had  invested  largely  in 
Cuban  industries,  especially  in  sugar  plantations.     Spain's 
policy  of  laying  waste  the  island  in  order  to  put  down  the 
insurrection  brought  ruin  to  much  American  property. 

But  over  and  above  these  considerations  the  American  Sjmpathy 
people  had  a  genuine  sympathy  with  the  Cubans  in  their  clIbMi" 
struggle  for   liberty  and  an  abhorrence  of  the   Spanish  pairioM. 
mode  of  warfare.      Popular  demand  was  strong  for  the 
United  States  to  give  some  manner  of  aid  to  the  insur- 
gents.   President  Cleveland,  and  then  President  McKinley, 
endeavored  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Cuban 
question,  but  without  success. 


U.  S.  Battleshif  "  Maine." 

654.  The  Blowing  Up  of  the  ifa/fla.  —  Early  in  1898  the  Explosion  d 
United  States  battleship  Maine  went  on  a  friendly  visit  to  ^^l^""i^ 
Havana.      On  the  night  of  February  15,  while  lying  at 
anchor  in  the  harbor,  the  vessel  was  blown  up  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty-six  of  its  officers  and  men  met  their  death. 

"  A  wave  of  fierce  wrath  swept  over  the  American  peo- 
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pie."  While  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  Spanish 
government  was  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  disaster, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  believed  that  Spaniards 
had  blown  up  the  ship.  "Remember  the  Maine T' 
was  heard  all  over  the  country,  and  the  angered  people 
demanded  that  the  United  States  put  an  end  to  Span- 
ish rule  in  Cuba.  Of  course,  for  the  United  States  to 
interfere  would  mean  war,  and  President  McKinley,  wish- 
ing to  avoid  war  if  possible,  again  tried  to  find  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  Cuban  question.  But  his  efforts  were  vain. 
Spain  would  not  consent  to  the  independence  of  Cuba,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less. 

655.  War  with  Spain.  —  Meanwhile  the  conditions  in 
Cuba  grew  worse.  As  President  McKinley  expressed  it, 
they  had  become  "  intolerable."  Therefore,  on  April  1 1, 
1898,  the  President  sent  a  message  to  Congress,  in  which 
he  said,  "  In  the  name  of  humanity,  in  the  name  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  in  behalf  of  endangered  American  interests  which 
give  us  the  right  and  duty  to  speak  and  to  act,  the  war  in' 
Cuba  must  stop."  He  asked  Congress  for  power  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war  on  the  island  and  to  establish  for  the 
Cubans  a  stable  government.  In  answer  to  the  Presi- 
dent's message.  Congress,  on  April  20,  passed  resolutions 
in  effect  as  follows:  (i)  The  people  of  Cuba  are  and  of  a 
right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent ;  (2)  The  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  demands  that  Spain  relinquish 
its  authority  over  the  island  of  Cuba  and  withdraw  its 
forces  therefrom ;  (3)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  directed  and  empowered  to  use  the  land  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  militia  of  the  several  states  to 
carry  into  effect  these  resolutions ;  (4)  The  government  of 
the  United  States  disclaims  any  intention  to  secure  control 
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of  Cuba,  but  when  peace  is  restored  to  Cuba  the  govern- 
ment of  the  island  shall  be  left  to  its  people.     Such  was 
America's  ultimatum.    On  April  24  Spain  declared  war  War 
against  the  United  States.    The  United  States  declared  f ^If****  ^ 
war  on  the  following  day. 

656.  The  American  Army.  —  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
the  regular  army  of  the  United  States  consisted  of  only 
about  twenty-eight  thousand  men;  and  Congress  author- 
ized its  increase  to  sixty-one  thousand.  The  President  increase  of 
called  for  a  volunteer  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men.  '^«^""^- 
No  better  evidence  of  the  passing  away  of  sectionalism  is 
needed  than  the  roll  of  the  army  raised  for  the  war  with 

Spain.      Distinguished    ex-Confederate   officers    received  The  country 
commissions ;  sons  of  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  sons  of  "^"^ 
men  who  wore  the  gray  marched  side  by  side  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.^ 

657.  The  Naval  Battle  at  Manila.  — The  first  important 
engagement  of  the  war  took  place  in  the  far  East.     Com- 
modore (later  Admiral)  Dewey,  who  commanded  the  Asi-  Commodore 
atic  squadron  of  the  American  navy,  was  ordered  to  capture  ^^^^  "*  ^* 
or  destroy  the   Spanish  fleet  in  the  Philippine   Islands, 

an  archipelago  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  then  belonging  to 
Spain.  Early  on  the  morning  of  May  i  the  American  At  Manila 
fleet  entered  the  harbor  of  Manila,  the  capital  of  the  ^^^^^^' 
Philippines.  There  the  Spanish  fleet  lay  at  anchor  under 
the  protection  of  forts.  The  guns  of  the  Spaniards  on  the 
fleet  and  in  the  forts  thundered  away  at  the  approaching 
vessels.    The  Americans  reserved  their  fire  until  within 

^  One  of  the  volunteer  cavalry  regiments  became  famous  as  the  **  Rough 
Riders."  It  was  organized  with  Leonard  Wood  (now  general)  as  colonel, 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  lieutenant  colonel.  The  regiment  was  composed 
mainly  of  cowboys  from  the  West,  though  many  young  men  of  wealth  from 
the  East  enlisted  in  its  ranks. 
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close  range  and  then  hurled  against  the  enemy  a  terriiic 
volume  of  shot  and  shell.  In  less  than  two  hours  the 
Americans  had  sunk  three  of  the  Spanbh  vessels  and  had 
set  others  on  fire.  Then 
Dewey  withdrew  his  fleet  out 
of  range  to  the  other  side  of 
the  bay  to  get  more  am- 
munition. 

The  Spaniards,  thinking 
the  Americans  had  retreated, 
cheered   lustily.      But  they 
later  saw  their  mistake.  Hav- 
ing    procured     ammunition 
from   his  supply   ships  and 
having  given  his  men  a  good 
rest  and  a  breakfast,  Dewey 
returned  to  the  combat.     In 
an  hour  and  a  half  more  the  Americans  had  sunk  or  burned 
every  Spanish  ship  and  silenced  every  fort.    Not  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  was  seriously  damaged.     The  Spaniards  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  men ;  the 
Americans  had  none  killed  and  only  eight  wounded. 

As  there  was  no  army  to  support  Dewey,  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  take  the  city,  but  blockaded  the  harbor  and  waited 
for  troops  to  be  sent  to  his  assistance. 

658.  Blockade  of  Caba.  Cruise  of  the  Oragon.  Cer- 
vera'B  Fleet.  —  Before  the  war  had  actually  begun,  the 
President,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  to  drive  the  Spaniards 
from  Cuba,  had  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  Havana 
and  certain  other  Cuban  ports  m  a  state  of  blockade.  An 
American  fleet  under  command  of  acting  Rear  Admiral 
William  T.  Sampson  had  been  sent  to  Cuban  waters  to 
enforce  the  blockade. 


George  Dewey, 
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Shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the  Maine,  the  battle- 
ship Oregon,  then  stationed  on  the  Pacific  coast,  was  ordered  Hu  omgrn, 
to  join  the  fleet  in  the  Atlantic.     She  bad  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  about  the  middle  of  March  and  was  well  on  her 
way  around  Cape  Horn  when  war 
was  declared. 

Then  came  news  that  a  Spanish 
fleet,  under  Admiral  Cervera,  had 

left  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  OMb 

was  sailing  westward.  There 
was  apprehension  that  this  fleet 
might  bombard  cities  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  coast  from 
Florida  to  Maine  was  carefully 
watched  by  vessels  of  the  Ameri- 
can navy.  There  was  apprehen-  ^,^uj.u  t.  Sampson. 
sion,   also,   that   Cervera's   fleet 

might  fall  upon  the  Oregon  and  destroy  her  before  her 
commander  should  learn  that  war  had  been  declared. 
But  Captain  Clark,  the  commander  of  the  Oregon,  was 
expecting  war,  and  was  prepared  at  any  moment  for  bat- 
tle. At  a  seaport  in  Brazil  he  heard  that  war  had  been 
declared,  yet  he  held  the  Oregon  to  her  course.  From  San 
Francisco  to  Key  West  is  fourteen  thousand  miles ;  the 
Oregon  made  the  long,  hard  voyage  in  two  months,  and  me  OrtgM 

reached    the    coast  of    Florida   without   a   bolt   or   rivet  '""fo":**. 

the  Atlantic 

broken,  ready  to  jom  the  blockadmg  squadron  on  the  fleet, 
coast  of  Cuba.    The  whole  world  gave  forth  its  praise  for 
this  feat  of  the  Oregon. 

Cervera's  fleet  was  at  last  (May  29)  known  to  have 
reached  the  harbor  of   Santiago   de   Cuba.     Commodore  Santiago 
(later  Rear  Admiral)  Schley,  acting  under  instructions  from  i^''>ck=^"i- 
Sampson,  immediately  blockaded  the  port.     Sampson  him- 
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self  soon  arrived  with  other  vessels  and  made  the  blockade 
more  rigid. 

659.  HobBon  and  the  M^rrimae. — The  entrance  to  the 
harbor  of  Santiago  is  by  a  very  narrow  channel,  the 
approach  to  which  is  protected 
by  forts.  In  hope  of  closing  the 
channel  and  preventing,  at  least 
temporarily,  the  escape  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  Sampson  determined 
to  sink  a  vessel  across  the  mouth 
of  the  channel.  Lieutenant  Rich- 
mond Pearson  Hobson  volunteered 
to  do  the  work.  The  collier  Afer- 
rimac  was  selected  as  the  ship  to 
be  sunk.  A  few  men,  picked  from 
WiHHELD  Scott  Schliy.  the  scores  of  volunteers,  entered 
upon  an  undertaking  that  every- 
body thought  meant  almost  certain  death. 

Shortly  before  dawn  on  June  3  Hobson  and  his  brave 
men  started  with  the  Merrimac  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor.  Shells  from  the  Spanish  batteries  flew  arouad 
them,  but  they  pushed  the  vessel  into  the  narrow  channel 
and  blew  her  up  with  dynamite.  As  the  Merrimac  went 
down,  the  crew  clung  to  a  raft  None  of  them  were  in- 
jured. In  the  darkness  the  Spanish  Are  had  missed  them. 
When  daylight  came  they  were  rescued  by  a  Spanish 
launch.  Cervera  received  them  with  praise  for  their  cour- 
age and  courteously  notified  Sampson  that  the  prisoners 
were  alive  and  unhurt.' 


1  Hobson  and  his  men 

steeling  geer  of  the  Merr 


did  not  succeed  In  bIi>cklDg  the  channel.  Tfas 
'mac  was  shot  away,  and  control  of  the  vessel  was 
the  haibor  and  sank  lengthwise  instead  of  cross- 
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660.  The  Land  Battle  of  Santiago.  —  Sampson,  keeping 
up  a  stringent  blockade  of  the  harbor  of  Santiago,  awaited 
the  arrival  of  troops  needed  to  take  the  city.     On  June  16 

an  army  of  seventeen  thousand  men,  under  General  Wil-  General 

liam  R.  Shafter,  sailed  on  transports  from  Tampa,  Florida,  ^^'^' 

and  on  June  20  came  in  sight  of  Santiago.    The  landing  SanHago. 

was  made  a  short  distance  east  of  the  city.     The  cavalry,  TTie  caYBlty 

under  General  Joseph  Wheeler,  a  soldier  who  had  served 

with  distinction  in  the  Confederate  army,  advanced,  and 

meeting  the  Spanish  troops  at 

Las  Guasimas,  drove  them  back. 

The  army  followed  the  march  of 

the  cavalry,  but  its  progress  was 

slow,  as  it  had  to  move  along  two 

narrow  trails  through  forest  and . 

underbrush. 

Meanwhile  the  Spaniards  were 
strengthening     their     intrench- 
ments     and     rifle     pits.     The 
strongest  positions  on  the  Span- 
ish line  were  the  fortified  town  Joseph  Wheeler. 
of  £1  Caney  and  the  hill  of  San  Battles  at 
Juan.    On  July  i  a  division  of  the  American  army  attacked  gg^^^"*^ 
El  Caney,  while  the  main  body  assaulted  San  Juan.     The  Hii],jiUji,a 
Americans  charged  gallantly,  and  El  Caney  and  San  Juan 
were  taken.    Yet  there  was  no  rest  for  the  victorious 
men.    All  through  the  night  they  labored  to  strengthen 
the  positions  they  had  won.     Twice  on  the  next  day  the 
Spaniards  attacked,  but  were  unable  to  drive  the  Ameri- 
cans from  the  ground  from  which  they  themselves  had 
been  driven. 

661.  The  Naval  Battle  of  Santiago.  —  Foreseeing  the  fall 
of  Santiago,  Cervera^  on  the  morning  of  July  3,  dashed 
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out  of  the  harbor  with  his  fleet,  hoping  that  some  of  his 
vessels  might  escape.  Just  then,  Sampson's  flagship  was 
some  miles  distant  from  the  rest  of  his  fleet,  for  he  was  on 
his  way  to  hold  a  conference  with  General  Shaf ter.  Schley, 
the  senior  officer  in  the  temporary  absence  of  Sampson, 
signaled  the  fleet  to  "  clear  for  action  "  and  to  "  close  with 
the  enemy."  The  American  vessels  lost  no  time  in  giving 
chase.  It  was  a  running,  rapid  fight.  In  less  than  four 
hours  every  one  of  the  Spanish  ships  was  a  wreck.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards  were  killed  or  drowned. 
Cervera  and  more  than  fifteen  hundred  of  his  officers  and 
seamen  were  taken  prisoners.  The  Americans  had  only 
one  man  killed  and  one  wounded,  and  their  ships  suffered 
little  damage. 

On  July  17  Santiago,  with  a  large  part  of  eastern  Cuba 
and  about  twenty-four  thousand  soldiers,  was  surrendered 
to  the  American  army. 

662.  The  Porto  Rican  Campaign.  The  Protocol.  The 
Capture  of  Manila.  —  Late  in  July  General  Nelson  A.  Miles, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  invaded  Porto  Rico.  Mov- 
ing rapidly  into  the  interior,  his  army  was  taking  one  town 
after  another,  when  a  protocol,  or  preliminary  treaty  of 
peace,  was  signed.     Hostilities  ceased  immediately. 

Spain,  through  the  French  minister  at  Washington,  had 
asked  for  peace,  and  the  protocol  was  signed  on  August  12. 
Before  news  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  could  reach  the 
Philippines  the  American  troops  sent  to  Dewey's  assist- 
ance had  captured  Manila  (August  13). 

663.  Treaty  of  Peace.  —  A  formal  treaty  of  peace  was. 
signed  at  Paris  on  December  10,  1898.     By  the  treaty 
Spain  agreed  to  evacuate  Cuba  and  cede  to  the  United 
States  (i)  Porto  Rico,  and  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies 
then  under  Spanish  sovereignty;  (2)  Guam,  one  of  the 
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Ladrone  or  Marianne  Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  Terms  of 
the  United  States  had  captured  in  the  war;  and  (3)  the     ®*'^®*^ 
Philippine  Islands.    The  treaty  provided  that  the  United 
States  should  pay  to  Spain  twenty  million  dollars.     In  the 
world  which  Columbus  discovered  for  Spain  the  treaty  left 
that  country  not  one  foot  of  territory.^ 

664.  Annexation  of  Hawaii.  —  While  the  war  was  in 
progress,  Hawaii  was  annexed  to  the  United  States.  The  HawaSi. 
great  naval  battle  at  Manila  had  drawn  attention. to  the 
importance  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  a  base  for  naval 
operations  in  the  Pacific.  Therefore,  on  July  6,  1898, 
Congress  agreed  to  annexation.^ 

^  Porto  Rico  has  an  area  larger  than  Delaware,  but  smaller  than  Connect!* 
cut,  and  a  pdpulation  almost  equal  to  both.  The  whites  compose  about  half 
the  population.  The  principal  products  are  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  maize. 
Congress  has  given  the  island  a  territorial  government. 

The  Philippines  consist  of  fifteen  hundred  or  more  islands,  most  of  them 
small.  The  total  area  of  the  islands  is  estimated  to  be  a  little  greater  than 
that  of  the  state  of  Nevada.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  the  Malay  type. 
Estimates  of  the  population  vary  from  six  million  to  ten  million.  Only  about 
twenty-five  thousand  are  Europeans.  The  largest  island  is  Luzon,  nearly 
double  the  size  of  New  England.  Manila,  which  is  situated  on  this  island, 
has  a  population  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and  one  of  the  best 
harbors  in  the  Pacific.  The  chief  products  of  the  Philippines  are  tobacco, 
hemp,  coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  and  rice. 

Guam  has  an  area  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
square  miles  and  has  about  nine  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
Ladrone  or  Marianne  Islands,  and  is  settled  mostly  by  people  from  the  Philip- 
pines.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  rice,  corn,  sugar  cane,  indigo,  and 
cotton,  besides  tropical .  fruits. 

2  The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  twelve  in  number,  and  their  total  area  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  combined.  The  population  is 
about  one  hundred  thousand,  mostly  native  Hawaiians,  Chinese,  and  Japanese. 
The  white  population,  though  as  yet  small,  is  rapidly  increasing.  Sugar  is  the 
main  product.  Rice,  bananas,  and  wool  are  also  produced.  Honolulu,  the 
chief  city  and  capital,  has  a  good  harbor  and  a  population  of  twenty-two 
thousand.  The  United  States  organized  a  territorial  form  of  government  for 
the  islands  in  190a 
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665.  Losses  of  the  War.    Results.  —  The  total  number  of 

Americans  killed  in  battle  was  less  than  three  hundred ; 

the  total  number  of  wounded  less  than  sixteen  hundred. 

Perhaps  no  war  has  ever  been  attended  with  a  smaller  loss 
TheresQiiBof  of  life,  yet  its  results  were  wide-reaching.  Begun  solely 
^iwwith    £p^  jjjg  liberation  of  Cuba,  the  war  brought  a  great  change 

of  policy  tor  the  United  States.     Up  to  this  time  the 
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republic  of  the  United  States  had  confined  itself  to  the 
North  American  continent,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Alaska,  had  acquired  only  contiguous  territory,  which 
could  be  settled  by  Americans  and  made  into  states  of  the 
Union.  As  a  result  of  the  Spanish  War,  the  republic,  like 
the  nations  of  Europe,  has  reached  out  and  acquired  pos- 
sessions in  distant  seas.     It  has  become  a  world  power. 

666.  Opposition  to  Expansion.  —  But  the  distant  islands 
were  not  acquired  without  considerable  opposition  in  the 
United  States.  Those  who  opposed  the  action  of  the 
government  in  taking  control  of  them  did  so  on  three 
grounds:  (i)  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  would  never 
become  fit  for  citizenship ;  (2)  to  govern  them  and  not 
make  them  citizens  would  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
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the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  (3)  the  holding  of  dis- 
tant territory  would  involve  the  United  States  in  the 
quarrels  and  Wars  of  the  powers  of  Europe.  The  opposi- 
tion was  chiefly  directed  against  holding  the  Philippines. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  asserted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  The  contrary 
the  United  States  to  care  for  the  lands  and  peoples  falling  "^u™*^**^ 
to  them  as  the  result  of  war;  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
turn  these  peoples  over  to  the  misrule  of  Spain,  or  to  leave 
them  to  govern  themselves,  when  they  were  incapable  of 
self-government.  Those  who  advocated  holding  the  islands 
were  called  expansionists,  or  imperialists ;  those  who  op- 
posed, anti-imperialists. 

In  the  contest  in  the  Senate  over  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
treaty,  which  lasted  two  months,  the  expansionists  won;  ^^^^^ 
yet  the  result  was  close,  the  treaty  having  been  ratified  by 
only  two  more  votes  than  were  necessary. 

667.  Wake   Island.     Samoan    Islands.-— In    1899   the 
United  States  took  possession  of  Wake  Island.     This  is  a  Wake  island 
small  island  in  the  Pacific,  about  two  thousand  miles  west 
of  Hawaii.     The  American  flag  had  been  raised  on  the 
island  while  the  war  was  in  progress. 

For  some  years  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Germany  had  joined  in  a  protectorate  over  the  Samoan  The  Samoan 
Islands,  an  archipelago  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  lying  ^~"P' 
in  an  almost  direct  line  between  San  Francisco  and  Aus- 
tralia.    In   1899  the  three  powers  agreed  upon  a  treaty 
whereby  the  United  States  acquired  the  island  of  Tutuila  Tutufla. 
and  five  smaller  islands,  and  Germany  the  rest^ 

^  The  six  islands  of  the  Samoan  group  that  fell  to  the  United  States  liave 
a  total  area  about  one  third  that  of  Rhode  Island,  and  their  population  is 
about  five  thousand.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Malay  type.  The  chief  prod- 
ucts are  copra,  cotton,  and  coffee.  The  bay  of  Pago-Pago,  on  the  island  of 
Tutuila,  is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  of  the  world. 
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insuigenta. 
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Aguinaldo 
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The  greatest 
catastrophe 
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668.  Insurrection  in  the  Philippines.  —  The  natives  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  had  frequently  rebelled  against  the 
Spanish  government,  for  they  liked  the  rule  of  the  Span- 
iards no  more  than  did  the  Cubans.  After  Dewey's  fleet 
had  blockaded  the  harbor  of  Manila  a  force  of  Philippine 
insurgents  surrounded  the  city  by  land,  but  before  Manila 
had  been  captured  by  the  Americans,  the  insurgents  under 
the  leadership  of  Don  Emilio  Aguinaldo  proclaimed  a 
Philippine  republic.  On  February  4,  1899,  two  days  before 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  was  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate,  a  skirmish  occurred  between  the  insur- 
gents and  the  American  troops  on  the  outskirts  of  Manila. 
War  followed.  Though  there  was  no  important  battle, 
more  than  a  thousand  skirmishes  occurred.  The  war  was 
practically  ended  in  March,  1901,  by  the  capture  of  Agui- 
naldo. The  insurgents  represented  only  a  small  minority 
of  the  people  of  the  Philippines.  On  July  4,  1901,  a  civil 
government  was  established  for  the  islands. 

669.  The  Galveston  Disaster.  —  On  Septembers,  1900, 
a  tornado  struck  the  city  of  Galveston,  Texas,  bringing  in 
its  wake  the  most  terrible  tidal  wave  ever  known  on  the 
coast  of  the  United  States.  Galveston  is  situated  on  an 
island  only  a  few  feet  above  sea  level.  The  storm  raised 
the  waves  many  feet  above  high-tide  mark,  and  the  flood, 
sweeping  over  the  island,  submerged  the  city.  About 
seven  thousand  lives  were  lost  and  about  seventeen  million 
dollars'  worth  of  property  was  destroyed.  The  people  of 
the  entire  country,  as  on  former  occasions  of  disaster,  sent 
aid  to  the  sufferers. 

670.  Important  Laws.  —  Among  the  important  laws  en- 
acted in  McKinley's  administration  were:  (i)  a  new  tariff 
law,  known  as  the  Dingley  Tariff,  passed  in  1897,  which 
raised  the  average  rate  of  duty  higher  than  that  of  any 
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previous  tariff;  (2)  the  gold  standard  act,  passed  in  IQCW, 
which  made  the  gold  dollar  the  standard  of  value. 

671.  HcKlnley  Reelected.  —  At  the  election  of  1900  The 
McKinley  was  again  the  candidate  of  the  Republicans  for  *^*°^*'**** 
President.  Their  candidate  for  Vice  President  was  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  of  New  York.  The  Democrats  again 
nominated  William  J.  Bryan,  naming  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  who  had  been  Vice  President 
during  Cleveland's  second  administration.     The  People's 

party  supported  the  Democratic  nominees.  The  Repub- 
licans indorsed  the  administration's  policy  toward  the 
insular  possessions.  The  Democrats  denounced  as  imperi- 
alistic the  policy  of  holding  distant  islands,  and  opposed  the 
retention  of  the  Philippines  longer  than  necessary  to  give 
the  islands  a  stable  government.  They  endeavored  to 
make  "imperialism"  the  leading  issue,  but  as  they  had 
again  demanded  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  the  money 
question  became,  as  in  the  preceding  presidential  election,  McKiniey 
the  real  issue.  The  Republicans  elected  their  candidates  ^J^y^u 
by  a  greater  majority  than  in  the  preceding  election. 

672.  Assassination  of  HcKlnley.  —  In  1901  an  exposi- 
tion was  held  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  President  McKinley 
visited  the  fair,  and  on  September  6,  1901,  while  holding  a 
reception  in  a  building  on  the  grounds,  was  shot  twice  by 

an  anarchist  who  had  approached  him  under  the  pretense  Death  of 
of  desiring  to  shake  his  hand.  As  a  result  of  his  wounds,  ^J[f^^ 
the  President  died  on  September  14.  Sept.  14, 1901 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Vice  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  assumed  the  duties  of  chief  magistrate. 
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673.  The  Republic  of  Cuba.  — 
On  the  first  day  of  January,  1899, 
Spain  formally  relinquished  Cuba. 
The  United  States  established  a 
military  government  to  continue 
until  the  island  should  recover 
sufficiently  from  the  effects  of  the 
war  for  the  people  to  set  up  a 
government  for  themselves.  Un- 
der the  careful  administration  of 
the  United  States  military  a'.ithor- 
ities,  order  was  soon  restored 
in  Cuba ;  courts  and  schools  were 
reopened,  industries  were  revived, 
and  the  cities  were  cleansed  and 
provided  with  sewerage  sys- 
tems that  quickly  prevented  the 
scourge  of  disease,  especially  of 
yellow  fever.  In  1901  the  Cubans 
adopted  a  Constitution  for  the 
new  republic,  and  early  in  1902 
the  United  States  troops  with- 
drew from  the  island,  leaving  to 
the  people  the  management  of 
their  own  affairs. 
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674.  The  Trusts.  —  Toward  the  close  of  the  last  cen« 
tury  combinations  of  capital  began  to  be  made  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  Corporations,  which  were  large  already,  consoli- 
dated.  Laws  passed  by  the  United  States  and  the  sev- 
eral states  against  these  "trusts"  have  not  succeeded  in 
Methods  of  putting  a  stop  to  them.  By  buying  up  smaller  concerns, 
^trusts.       ^j.  forcing  them  out  of  the  market,  they  have  in  a  large 

measure  secured  control  of  the  business  of  the  country, 
and  have  in  many  instances  increased  prices.     On  the 

Methods  of    other  hand,  the  repeated  strikes  of  the  laboring  men,  by 
e  stn  era.    gj^^t^jj^g  down  the  factories  and  mines,  have  done  their 

The  remedy,   part  toward  Causing  prices  to  rise.     The  surest  solution  of 

the  contest  between  capital  and  labor  is  believed  to  be  the 

cooperative  plan,  whereby  the  employer  and  the  employed 

^  share  in  the  profits ;  but  until  such  a  system  is  generally 

adopted,  hope  may  be  found  in  arbitration. 

The  great  675.  The  Great  Coal  Strike.  —  In  1902  the  miners  of 

ooai  strike,  anthracite  coal  in  Pennsylvania  went  out  on  a  strike. 
Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  quit  work. 
The  question  was  chiefly  the  matter  of  wages.  The  strike 
lasted  five  months,  and  during  that  time  the  mines  were 
practically  closed.  The  supply  of  hard  coal  already  mined 
soon  became  so  reduced  that  in  many  places  the  price  rose 
from  five  dollars  to  twenty-eight  dollars  and  thirty  dollars 
per  ton.  Great  distress  ensued  throughout  the  country. 
The  President,  to  relieve  the  situation,  suggested  to  the 
mine  owners  and  the  strikers  that  all  questions  at  issue 
between  them  be  settled  by  a  commission  appointed  by 

Aibitratioa  himself.  The  suggestion  was  agreed  upon.  The  commis- 
sion, after  an  exhaustive  investigation,  presented  a  plan  of 
settlement  which  was  accepted  by  the  contending  parties. 

676.  Wireless  Telegraphy.  —  For  some  years  it  had  been 
known  that  electric  messages  could  be  sent  a  short  distance 
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without  the  use  of  wires.  In  1901  Marconi,  an  Italian  Maroonl 
scientist,  sent  a  message  across  the  Atlantic  by  means  of 
his  wireless  system.  In  1902,  having  erected  two  stations 
in  America,  one  on  Cape  Breton  Island  and  the  other  on 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  he  again  sent  a  message  across 
the  Atlantic.  Very  soon  steamships  crossing  the  Atlantic 
began  using  wireless  telegraphy  for  making  communica- 
tions at  sea. 

677.  The  Pacific  Cable.  —  In  1903  a  cable  was  completed  a  cable  to 
from  San  Francisco  to  Manila,  in  the  Philippines,  by  way 

of  Honolulu,  Hawaii.    On  July  4,  President  Roosevelt  sent 
over  this  cable  the  first  message  around  the  world. 

678.  The  Isthmian  Canal.    The  Republic  of  Panama. — 

For  many  years  the  feasibility  of  constructing  a  canal  Piassageto 
through  the  narrow  neck  of  land  connecting  North  Amer-  ^^**  *®  ** 
ica  and  South  America  has  been  a  matter  of  much  interest 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.     Such  a  canal  would 
be  of  great  commercial  value  to  the  world,  and  especially 
to  this  country.     It  would  give  sea-going  vessels  a  route 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  much  shorter  than 
the  route  by  Cape  Horn.     The  demand  for  the  canal  has 
always  been  accompanied  with  the  demand  that  the  United 
States  government  should  control  it,  lest  in  time  of  war  it 
should  be  used  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  country.    Some  The 
persons  favored  the  Nicaragua  route;  others  the  route  J^^^^ 
across  Panama.  proposed. 

A  French  company  had  endeavored  to  construct  a  The  French 
canai  across  Panama;  but  the  company  faiUng.  the  work  ^S" 
had  been  abandoned.  A  new  company  purchased  the 
unfinished  canal  and  offered  to  sell  to  the  United  States 
its  franchises  and  property  rights  for  forty  million  dollars. 
In  1902  Congress  agreed  to  make  the  purchase  from  the 
French  company  and  authorized  the  President  to  acquire 
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The  State  of  from  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  in  which  Panama  was  then 
Panama.  ^  state,  the  right  of  way  for  the  canal,  and  the  control  of 
a  certain  amount  of  adjacent  territory.  Early  in  1903  a 
treaty  was  signed  between  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  those  of  the  Republic  of  Colom* 
bia,  whereby  Colombia  was  to  make  the  grants  and  to 
receive  in  return  the  sum  of  ten  million  dollars  and  after 
the  expiration  of  nine  years  an  annual  rental  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  But  the  congress  of 
Colombia  rejected  the  treaty. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Panama  were  dissatisfied 

with  the  action  of  the  Colombian  congress,  and  on  Novem* 

ber  3, 1903,  the  state  was  declared  independent  of  Colombia. 

Ptaama        The  withdrawal  of   Panama  from  the  confederation  of 

ftfR^u^™  Colombia  occurred  without  bloodshed,  the  United  States 

3f  Colombia,  landing  troops  to  protect  the  transit  of  business  across  the 

isthmus.    The  new  republic  was  recognized  by  the  United 

rhe  treaty      States  and  other  governments.    A  treaty  was  promptly  made 

r  t  e  can      between  Panama  and  the  United  States  for  the  construction 

of  the  canal  on  the  terms  previously  offered  to  Colombia. 

679.  The  Baltimore  Fire.  —  On  February  7,  1904,  fire 
swept  the  business  portion  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  de- 
stroying property  to  the  value  of  about  one  hundred 
million  dollars.  Except  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871,  this  is 
the  most  costly  conflagration  that  had  ever  visited  an 
American  city.  From  every  section  of  the  country  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  were  sent  to  the  stricken  city; 
offers  of  assistance  were  promptly  made,  but  the  citizens 
of  Baltimore,  relying  upon  their  own  energies,  immedi- 
ately made  ready  to  rebuild  the  waste  places. 
The  680.   The  St.  Louis  Fair.  —  In  1904  a  world's  fair  was 

St.  Louis       Yield  in  St.  Louis  to  commemorate  the  one  hundredth  anni- 

rair. 

versary  of  the  purchase  (1803)  of  the  Louisiana  territory 
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from  France.  The  fair  was  twice  the  size  of  the  world's 
fair  held  in  Chicago  in  1893  (see  Sec.  644);  in  fact,  it  was 
the  greatest  fair  ever  held  in  any  country.  Its  magnificent 
display  showed  the  progress  the  world  had  made  in  the 
eleven  years  that  had  followed  the  fair  held  in  Chicago. 

681.  Presidential  Election.  —  In  the  presidential  election  Presidentfaj 
of  1904  the  Republicans  supported  Theodore   Roosevelt  ^^^^^ 
for  President  and  Charles  W.  Fairbanks  of  Indiana  for 

Vice  President.  The  Democratic  nominees  were  Alton  B. 
Parker  of  New  York  and  Henry  G.  Davis  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Roosevelt 
and  Fairbanks  by  a  large  majority. 

682.  The  San  Francisco  Earthquake.  —  Early  on  the  xheSan 
morning  of  April  18, 1906,  San  Francisco  suffered  the  great-  S?*",^'*^^ 
est  calamity  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  visited  this  country. 

An  earthquake  caused  strong  structures  to  topple  to  the 
ground  as  if  they  were  built  of  cards.  The  ruins  caught  fire 
in  widely  separate  places.  The  fires,  growing  until  they 
met,  formed  an  immense  conflagration  that  threatened  to 
devour  what  the  shock  had  not  destroyed.  The  earth- 
quake shock  had  broken  the  water-mains,  and  the  fire 
engines  were  useless.  Two  thirds  of  San  Francisco,  in- 
cluding all  of  the  business  section,  became  a  mass  of  ruins. 
Hundreds  of  lives  were  lost,  many  thousands  of  persons 
were  made  homeless,  and  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  property  was  destroyed.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren crowded  into  the  parks,  where  they  slept  in  tents 
and  lived  upon  rations  supplied  by  the  government.  The 
whole  country,  moved  by  the  great  catastrophe,  hurried 
money,  food,  and  clothing  to  the  sufferers.  Congress  made 
a  large  appropriation  for  their  relief.  With  a  bravery  that 
gained  the  admiration  of  the  world,  the  inhabitants  of  San 
Francisco  at  once  determined  to  rebuild  their  city. 
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The  earthquake  affected  a  large  part  of  California ;  lives 
were  lost  and  much  property  was  destroyed. 

683.  Military  Occupation  of  Cuba.  —  The  government 
which  the  people  of  Cuba  established  for  themselves  pros- 
pered for  a  while  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
troops  in  1902.  (See  Sec.  673.)  But  in  1906  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out ;  the  president  resigned  after  calling  upon 
the  United  States  to  put  down  the  trouble ;  and  thus  fed- 
eral military  authority  was  restored  to  the  island. 

684.  Admission  of  Oklahoma.  —  In  1907  Oklahoma,  the 
forty-sixth  State,  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  It  includes 
what  was  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory. 

685.  Presidential  Election.  —  In  the  election  of  1908  the 
Republican  nominees  were  William  H.  Taft,  of  Ohio,  for 
President,  and  James  S.  Sherman,  of  New  York,  for  Vice- 
President.  The  Democrats  for  the  third  time  nominated 
William  J.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  for  President.  Their  candi- 
date for  Vice-President  was  John  W.  Kern,  of  Indiana. 
Taft  and  Sherman  were  elected  by  a  large  majority. 
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686.  Second  Eracuation  of 
Cuba.  — The  United  States 
troops  which,  in  1902,  had 
been  sent  for  a  second  time  to 
Cuba  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing order  to  the  island  (see 
Sec,  683)  were  withdrawn  in 
1909.  During  the  seven  years 
that  the  United  States  again 
controlled  Cuba,  conditions  on 
the  island  were  greatly  im- 
proved. Good  roads  were 
built,  harbors  were  dredged, 
and  much  other  pubHc  work 
was  done.  The  United  States 
government  retired  from  con- 
trol of  the  island  as  soon  as  it 
became  evident  that  conditions 
had  so  improved  that  the  Cu- 
bans could  manage  their  affairs 
without  outside  assistance. 

687.  Census  of  1910.  —  The    ""' 

thirteenth  census  of   the  United  States,  taken  in    1910, 
shows  that  in  that  year  there  were  nearly  ninety-two  mil- 
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lion  persons  living  in  the  United  States  proper.  Including 
the  inhabitants  of  Alaska  and  of  our  insular  possessions,  the 
population  of  our  country  now  exceeds  one  hundred  million. 

688.  Postal  Savings  Banks;  Parcel  Post.  —  Congress 
passed  in  1910  a  law  establishing  the  postal  savings  bank 
system.  The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  enable  persons  of 
small  earnings  to  deposit  their  savings  with  the  United 
States  government  for  safe  keeping.  In  every  State  of  the 
Union  there  are  now  post-offices  designated  by  the  govern- 
ment to  receive  deposits  on  which  interest  is  paid. 

Following  the  establishment  of  the  postal  savings  bank 
system  the  government  decided  to  use  the  post-office  also 
for  conducting  the  express  business.  In  191 3  the  parcel 
post  system  was  established.  For  many  years  the  gov- 
ernment had  allowed  a  few  kinds  of  merchandise  of  very 
light  weight  to  be  sent  by  mail,  but  under  the  parcel  post 
system  one  can  now  send  by  mail  at  very  cheap  rates 
nearly  everything  (within  certain  limits  for  weight,  size, 
and  shape  of  the  package)  that  the  express  companies 
carry.  The  parcel  post  has  proved  of  great  benefit. 
Through  the  post-office  the  merchant  sends  goods  to  a 
customer  in  another  town,  the  farmer  sends  his  produce  to 
market,  and  the  people  in  general  enjoy  a  convenient  and 
cheap  method  of  sending  and  receiving  merchandise. 

689.  New  States.  —  In  191 2  New  Mexico,  the  forty- 
seventh,  and  Arizona,  the  forty-eighth  State,  were  admitted 
into  the  Union.  With  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  all  the  territory  within  the  bounds  of  the  United 
States  proper  has  been  converted  into  States,  except  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  which  Washington,  the  federal 
capital,  is  located,  and  which,  under  a  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  must  always  remain  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  federal  government. 
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690.  Presidential  Election  of  1912.  —  In  the  presidential  Presidential 
election  of  191 2  the  Republicans  renominated  Taft  and  ®^*^®'*- 
Sherman  for  President  and  Vice  President  respectively. 
The  Democrats  nominated  Woodrow  Wilson  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  Thomas  R.  Marshall  of  Indiana.  A  new  party, 
called  Progressive  and  composed  mainly  of  former  Repub- 
licans, nominated  ex-President  Roosevelt  for  President, 
and  Hiram  W.  Johnson  of  California  for  Vice  President. 
The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Wilson  and  Mar- 
shall by  a  large  vote. 
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CHAPTER  LIV 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  WOODROW  WILSON 
(TWENTY-EIGHTH   PRESIDENT,    1913-) 

691.  Important  Legislation. 
—  In  the  election  of  1912  the 
Democrats  had,  for  the  first 
time  in  twenty  years,  secured 
complete  control  of  the  govern- 
ment—  they  had  elected  the 
President  and  had  a  majority 
in  both  houses  of  Congress ; 
consequently,  the  people  looked 
to  the  new  administration  to 
bring  about  wished-for  reforms. 
President  Wilson  was  in  thor- 
ough sympathy  with  the  peo- 
ple and  he  urgedupon  Congress 
the  importance  of  enacting  laws 
WOODROW  Wilson.  (^     ^^^^y     ^^t     thej^     ^i^jj^g 

■  Within  two  years  after  his  in- 
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1913,  ■  tariff  which  had  prevailed  for  a  number  of  years  —  was  i^ 
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garded,  since  it  tended  to  shut  out  competition  from  other 
countries,  as  one  of  the  chief  aids  to  monopoly.  A  law  re- 
ducing the  tariff  taxes  was  enacted  under  the  leadership  of 
Oscar  W.  Underwood,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Alabama. 

The  Currency  Law.  —  This  law,  commonly  known  as  the  The  reserve 
reserve  bank  law,  provides  for  establishing  reserve  banks  ^^^  system, 
in  twelve  cities  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Every  national  bank  deposits  a  certain  amount  of  its  funds 
in  the  reserve  bank  of  its  district.  The  main  purpose  of 
the  law  is  to  enable  the  reserve  banks  to  issue,  in  time  of 
panic,  sufficient  currency  to  meet  the  needs  of  business. 

The  Clayton  Trust  Law.  —  This  law,  so  called  because  A  new 
enacted  under  the  leadership  of  Henry  D.  Clayton,  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Alabama,  provides  for  more  efficient 
regulations   to  prevent  ** trusts"  from  raising  prices  by 
combination  or  other  unfair  methods. 

692.  Trouble  with  Mexico.  —  Except  for  an  intermission 
of  a  few  years,  Porfirio  Diaz  had  been  President  of  Mexico 
since  1877.  The  country  had  prospered,  largely  because  Mexico 
it  was  at  peace.  Diaz  welcomed  foreign  manufacturers  ''^^^''^'^' 
and  capitalists,  many  of  whom  established  thriving  indus- 
tries, opened  mines,  and  built  railroads.  Many  free  public 
schools  were  established, — although  not  nearly  as  many 
as  were  needed, — and  a  part  of  the  Indian  population, 
generally  called /^^;^j,  learned  to  read.  The  peons  began  to 
question  the  distribution  of  land,  the  larger  part  of  which 
had  been  given  by  the  Spanish  crown  to  the  original  Spanish 
conquerors  of  the  country,  these  grants  of  land  having 
passed  at  their  death  either  to  their  heirs  or  to  the  Church. 
The  wealthy  landowners  would  not  sell  their  lands,  and  the 
peons  were  compelled  to  pay  excessive  rents. 

In  1910  Francisco  I.  Madero,  although  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  the  wealthy  class,  by  promising  free  land  to  the 
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peons,  fomented  a  revolution  and  led  an  army  against 
President  Diaz.  In  the  battles  that  followed,  the  revolu- 
tionists were  so  successful  that  Diaz  resigned  the  presi- 
dency and  left  Mexico.  Thereupon,  Madero  was  made 
President  (191 1).  But,  as  he  was  unable  to  keep  the  prom- 
ises he  had  made  to  the  peons,  President  Madero  was  soon 
confronted  with  counter  revolutions,  some  instigated  by  the 
wealthy  class  and  others  by  the  peons  themselves. 

Early  in  191 3,  Victoriano  Huerta,  an  officer  of  Madero's 
army,  seized  control  of  the  government.  Madero  was 
thrown  into  prison  and  was,  a  few  days  later,  killed  by  his 
guards.  Huerta  was  accused  of  being  the  instigator  of 
the  deed.  The  remnant  of  Madero's  followers  named 
Venustiano  Carranza  as  their  President,  and  fighting  was 
renewed.  As  many  of  the  battles  were  fought  near  the 
line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  not  infre- 
quently shots  were  fired  into  American  territory.  Some 
American  citizens  were  killed,  and  much  American  property 
in  Mexico  was  seized  or  destroyed  by  one  faction  or  the 
other.  Many  persons  in  the  United  States  thought  that 
our  government  should  interfere,  not  only  with  the  hope  of 
bringing  peace  to  the  distracted  country,  but  also  to  pro- 
tect American  lives  and  American  interests.  Some  thought 
that  the  United  States  should  recognize  Huerta  —  who  had, 
meanwhile,  been  formally  elected  President  —  and  thus 
help  him  build  up  a  stable  government  for  Mexico. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  Woodrow  Wilson  became 
President  of  the  United  States.  President  Wilson,  regard- 
ing Huerta  responsible  for  the  murder  of  Madero,  refused 
to  recognize  him  as  President  of  Mexico.  Furthermore, 
President  Wilson  refused  to  interfere  between  the  rival 
factions  and  advised  all  Americans  in  Mexico  to  return 
home.     The  civil  war  in  Mexico  continued. 
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Early  in  191 4,  several  sailors  from  an  American  war 
vessel  were  arrested  by  a  petty  officer  of  the  Huerta  forces, 
although  they  were  set  at  liberty  a  few  hours  later  by  his 
superior.  Demand  was  immediately  made  by  our  govern-  Americans 
ment  that  the  Mexican  government  should  formally  apolo-  ^^^q^^ 
gize  for  the  illegal  arrest  and  salute  the  American  flag. 
Huerta  did  apologize  but  refused  to  fire  the  salute.  Quick 
action  followed.  An  American  force  seized  Vera  Cruz, 
the  chief  seaport  of  Mexico.  But  little  fighting  was  re- 
quired to  obtain  complete  control  of  the  city,  yet  nineteen 
American  sailors  and  soldiers  were  killed.  Great  excite- 
ment prevailed  in  the  United  States,  for  it  was  thought 
that  this  country  would  become  involved  in  war  with 
Mexico,  but  President  Wilson  did  not  deem  it  necessary  that 
the  American  forces  should  do  more  than  hold  Vera  Cruz. 

Meanwhile,  the  Madero  faction  —  now  the  Carranza  fac- 
tion —  had,  under  the  leadership  of  a  former  peon,  Fran-  Americans 
CISCO  Villa,  defeated  the  Huerta  forces  in  battle  after  battle.  JJ^^^Ta 
In  the  summer  of  1914,  Huerta  resigned  the  Presidency  Cruz, 
and  left  the  country.     Soon  afterward  the  United  States 
government  withdrew  its  troops  from  Vera  Cruz. 

Carranza,  as  acting  President,  entered  the  city  of  Mexico. 
Soon,  however,  he  and  General  Villa  quarrelled.     Villa  Rivalry 
then  proclaimed  himself  President,  but  Carranza  refused  to  ^^^^ 
surrender  the  office.     Another  war,  this  time  between  the  and  vaia. 
followers  of  Carranza  and  the  followers  of  Villa,  broke 
out,  and  peace  to  the  harassed  country  still  seems  far  off. 

693.   The  Panama  Canal  and  the  Panama  Exposition.  — 
The  year  1914  marked  the  completion  of  the  work  of  cut-  Completion 
ting  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.     This  gigantic  ^[q^^j^' 
undertaking  was  begun  by  the  United  States  ten  years 
previously  (see  Section  678)  and  was  completed  after  an 
expenditure  of  more  than  three  hundred  million  dollars. 
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While  the  United  States  owns  and  operates  the  canal, 
What  the  its  use  is  open  to  all  nations.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
canal  means   ^j^g  value  of  the  canal  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  and 

to  commerce. 

especially  to  the  United  States.     Heretofore,  in  a  voyage 

from  an  Atlantic  port  of  North  America  to  ports  on  the 

Pacific  a  ship  had  to  sail  around  the  continent  of  South 

America.     By  passing  through  the  canal  the  voyage  from 

New  York  to  San  Francisco  is  shortened  8000  miles. 

In   celebration    of    the   completion    of    the    canal   the 

The  Panama   Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  was  held  in  San 

ExpoaUon.     Prancisco  in  1915.     More  than  fifty  million  dollars  was 

spent  in  getting  the  fair  ready  for  opening.    The  exposition 

continued  for  nearly  a  year  and  it  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 

great  benefit  that  the  Panama  Canal  brings  to  commerce. 

Since  Columbus  discovered  America,  little  more  than  four 
centuries  have  passed  —  but  a  brief  span,  when  compared 
with  the  ages  of  the  nations  of  the  Old  World.  Yet  within 
that  time,  upon  ground  which  was  previously  unbroken 
wilderness,  the  greatest  republic  ever  known  has  been  here 
established  —  a  republic  that  has  become  a  world  power. 
In  so  short  a  time  no  other  land  has  made  such  remark- 
able progress.  To-day  the  United  States  stands  as  the 
richest  country  of  the  earth  and  one  of  the  most  powerful. 

The  founders  of  this  republic  builded  well;  the  sons 
have  proved  worthy  of  their  fathers.  The  past  is  the 
lesson  of  the  present  and  the  hope  of  the  future.  What- 
ever problem  may  arise,  the  American  —  for  in  America 
every  citizen  must  do  his  part  —  may  be  trusted  to  solve  it. 
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QUESTIONS   AND   TOPICS 


TO  TEACHERS 

I.  About  Questions  for  Developing  the  Text: 

1.  These  questions  have  been  adapted  not  only  to  this  text-book  but  also 
to  the  minds  of  grammar  school  pupils. 

2.  The  form  of  a  question  is  of  vital  importance.  The  dull  pupil  gets 
accustomed  to  the  mental  crutches  provided  in  leading  questions.  The  keen 
pupil  may  answer  the  teacher's  blind  question,  but  he  feels  the  lack  of  mental 
stimulus.    He  will  not  grow  under  the  process  of  such  questioning. 

II.  About  the  Topical  Analyses: 

The  class  should  study  each  lesson  by  the  topics  which  are  placed  at  the 
close  of  the  chapters.  Each  pupil  should  be  held  responsible  for  recitation 
by  topics  as  well  as  by  questions.  This  exercise,  requiring  sustained  independ- 
ent  thought  and  constructive  work,  should  follow  the  drill  by  question  and 
answer.  The  latter  exercise  merely  selects  individual  facts  and  gives  an 
appreciation  of  their  significance.  This  work  needs  to  be  followed  by  an 
**  assembling  *'  or  constructive  recitation  by  topics  putting  all  the  facts  together 
in  logical  and  interesting  form.  Either  aid,  topics  or  questions,  used  with- 
out the  other,  lacks  efficiency  in  the  teaching  of  history. 

III.  About  Sketch  Maps: 

Every  pupil  should  be  taught  to  sketch  a  map  of  the  country  or  locality 
under  discussion  rapidly,  from  memory,  on  paper  at  his  desk  or  on  the  black* 
board.    The  questions  give  frequent  chances  for  such  work. 

IV.  About  the  References  for  the  Use  of  Teachers: 

These  references  are  given  to  help  teachers  in  preparing  the  lesson,  in 
order  that  they  may  get  more  details,  more  knowledge  of  underlying  causes 
and  conditions.  Professor  Palmer  of  Harvard  University  used  to  tell  young 
Normal  School  graduates  that,  as  teachers,  they  must  always  see  to  it  that 
they  had  a  good  roomy  platform  of  **  extra  materials "  to  stand  upon  while 
they  taught  the  pupil  who  already  knew  what  was  in  the  text-book. 

The  references  have  been  selected  from  a  rather  small  number  of  the  best 
standard  general  histories  and  the  best  known  special  histories,  so  that  the 
books  can  all,  in  time,  be  owned  by  the  school  or  the  town  library. 
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V.  About  the  References  for  thb  Use  of  Pupils: 

Let  the  pupils  feel  that  they  are  studying  the  subject  rather  than  the  book. 
Use  in  class  other  accounts  —  history,  prose  or  poetry,  or  fiction  —  to  supple- 
ment the  text,  and  then  encourage  optional  reading  in  spare  time.  This 
device  never  hurts  the  regular  work.  It  often  wakes  up  a  listless  boy  and 
keeps  the  keen,  mischievous  boy  busy.  Have  some  definite  system  of  recog- 
nition and  reward  for  the  girls  and  boys  who  can  get  their  regular  lesson  well 
done  and  read  other  books  intelligently.  Give  them  a  chance  to  add  to  the 
interest  of  regular  recitations  from  their  individual  stores  of  information. 

VI.  About  Review  Work: 

Topics  and  questions  are  not  sufficient  for  history  work.  There  must  be 
drill  after  drill  to  help  the  pupils  to  keep  in  mind  the  facts  that  have  been 
gathered  and  logically  arranged,  by  use  of  questions  and  topics. 

Every  teacher  should  work  out  lively  reviews  which  will  be  as  attractive  in 
form,  and  varied  in  nature,  as  games.  He  should  demand  perfection  in  such 
work,  however,  never  forgetting  that  while  the  children  are  being  entertained, 
he  must  use  the  time  for  solid,  effective  drill  work,  accepting  no  slipshod, 
loose  answers,  but  encouraging  rapid,  accurate  thinking. 


PART  I.    DISCOVERY  AND  EXPLORATION 

References :  a.  For  use  of  teachers. 

Part  i,  ch.  i.      General:  Channing,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  i,  ch.  i-ii. 
The  Old  Fiske,  "  Discovery  of  America,"  i,  pp.  148-255 ;  ii,  pp.  1-212. 

World  and  Winsor,  "  America,"  i,  ch.  i-ii ;  ii,  ch.  i-iii ;  iii,  ch.  i. 

the  New.  Thwaites,  "  Colonies,"  §{  7-8. 

Special:  Bourne,  " Spain  in  America"  ("  American  Nation,"  vol.  iii). 

Winsor,  '•  Columbus." 

Winship,  "  Cabot  Bibliography."    Introduction. 

Reeves,  "  Finding  of  Wineland." 

Cheyney,  "  European  Background"  ("American  Nation,"  vol.  i,  ch.  i-v). 

Markham, "  Christopher  Columbus." 
Sources  :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  i,  nos.  16-20. 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  1-2. 

American  History  Leaflets,  nos.  i,  3,  9. 

Reeves,  "  Finding  of  Wineland." 
Illustrative  :  Longfellow,  "  Skeleton  in  Armor."     "  Saga  of  King  Olat" 

Irving,  "  Columbus."  Lowell,  "  Columbus." 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class  :  Tennyson,  "  Columbus." 

Hart  and  Hazard,  "  Colonial  Children,"  nos.  1-4. 
Optional  reading- :  Thomas,  *'  History  of  United  States,"  §{  3-6, 

Pratt,  "  America's  Story,"  book  ii,  pp.  1-32. 

McMurry,  "  Pioneers  on  Land  and  Sea,"  ch.  vii. 
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1.    Why  were  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  known  as  the  Old  World  ?    2.   Why    Part  i,  ch.  L 
did  the  people  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  call  the  Western  Hemisphere  the    The  Old 
New  World?    8.   What  seemed  to  be  the  center  of  the  Old  World?    4.    What    World  and 
hardy  sailors  pushed  out  from  Europe  towards  the  west  before  the  year  1000  ?    "^®  New, 
Sr,   What  ideas  kept  other  Europeans  from  following  the  Norsemen  ? 

6.   Did  Europeans  know  much  of  the  countries  to  the  east  ?     7.  Name    §5  1-13. 
the  Italian  cities  which  traded  in  the  East  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth    ^P*  ^"^S- 
centuries.    8.   What  made  up  the  cargoes  ?    9.    What  objects  beside  com- 
merce  led  people   to   the    East  ?      10.   Who   interfered   with    this   trade  ? 
11.   What  could  be  done  to  save  it  ?     12.   Study  a  map  of  the  world  and  see    Questions  for 
for  yourself  what  other  ways  could  be  found  of  going  to  the  East  for  trade,    developing 
18.   Would  the  people  be  equally  ready  to  sail  to  the  East  by  a  route  across   *he  text, 
the  Atlantic  and  by  one  around  Africa  ? 

14.  What  prince  undertook  to  push  the  discovery  of  a  new  route  ? 
15.  Why  did  he  spend  so  much  time  and  money  upon  it  ?  16.  How  far 
south  had  the  Portuguese  sailed  by  1471  ? 

17.  What  effect  did  Prince  Henry's  zeal  have  upon  people  of  other  coun- 
tries ?  18.  What  young  man  was  drawn  to  his  court  frgm  Italy  ?  19.  State 
the  ideas  about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  world  that  Columbus  already  held. 
20.  With  what  reception  did  the  ideas  of  Columbus  meet  when  he  explained 
his  plan  of  going  to  the  East  by  sailing  west?  21.  From  whom  did  Columbus 
expect  to  receive  money  and  support  ?  22.  What  objections  were  raised 
even  by  wise  men,  and  what  mistakes  had  Columbus  made  in  his  calculations? 
28.   How  did  these  very  errors  help  his  enterprise  ? 

24.  What  aid  did  Portugal  give  Columbus,  and  why  did  he  go  to  Spain  for 
other  aid  ?  25.  How  do  you  account  for  Ferdinand's  delay  in  responding  to 
the  requests  of  Columbus  ?  26.  On  what  terms  did  Queen  Isabella  finally 
aid  Columbus  ?  27.  Compare  a  caravel  of  the  time  of  Columbus  with  the 
largest  boat  for  ocean  travel  you  have  ever  seen.  28.  Why  did  Columbus 
need  courage  and  conviction  for  his  enterprise  ?  29.  Tell  what  sort  of  crew 
he  was  able  to  ship.  80.  Learn  the  exact  date  of  the  departure  from  Palos 
in  Spain  and  of  the  discovery  of  new  lands  in  the  West. 

81.  What  land  did  Columbus  sight  first  ?  82.  Can  we  be  absolutely  sure 
of  its  location  ?  88.  Describe  the  landing  and  reception  of  Columbus  and 
his  crew.  84.  Where  did  Columbus  believe  himself  to  be  ?  85.  Picture  the 
return  and  welcome  of  Columbus  when  he  carried  his  news  to  Spain.  86.  Did 
he  tell  them  of  discovering  a  New  World  or  of  finding  another  way  to  the 
Old  World? 

87.  What  was  Columbus  expected  to  accomplish  on  his  second  voyage  *'  to 
the  Indies  *'  ?  88.  Make  a  brief  tale  of  events  in  Isabella  between  1494  and 
1496.  89.  Wliy  did  Columbus  steer  so  far  south  on  his  third  voyage^  and 
what  was  his  '*  landfall "  ?  40.  In  what  condition  did  Columbus  find  His- 
paniola  in  1498  ?  41.  How  did  its  inhabitants  treat  Columbus,  and  how  did 
the  people  of  Spain  feel  about  such  treatment  of  the  Admiral  ?  42.  Why 
was  Spain  so  eager  to  have  Columbus  find  a  western  route  to  India  while  he 
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was  in  their  employ  ?  48.  What  was  accomplished  in  the  fourth  voyage  ? 
44.  Did  Columbus  ever  know  what  he  had  done  for  the  Old  World  ? 
46.  Had  his  life  been  a  selfish  or  a  useful  one  ?  46.  Name  at  least  ten  occa- 
sions when  he  needed  all  his  courage  and  spirit. 

47.  How  did  England  get  the  first  claim  to  the  mainland  of  North  Amer- 
ica ?  48.  Why  did  that  country  neglect  to  follow  up  this  discovery  of  the 
Cabots  ?  49.  Whose  name  wfts  given  to  the  New  World  ?  60.  Did  any  one 
intend  to  defraud  Columbus  of  the  honor  which  was  given  to  Vespucci  ? 

References:  a.  For  use  of  teachers. 

Getural:  Fiske,  "  America,"  vol.  i,  pp.  21-147, 

Winsor,  •*  America,"  vol.  i,  ch.  iii-vi.  Thwaites,  "  Colonies,"  §§  3-5. 

Special:  Morgan,  "  Ancient  Society,"  "  Houses  and  House-life." 

Prescott,  "  Conquest  of  Mexico."     Introduction. 

Farrand,  "Basis  of  American  History"  ("  American  Nation,"  vol.  ii). 
Sources:  Hart, " Contemporaries,"  vol. i,  nos.  24,  40,  60,  92;  vol.  ii,  nos.  113-iid. 

Hart,  ••  Source  Book,"  no.  9. 

Winship,  "  Reprint  of  Castafieda's  Reiation  "  (Bureau  of  Ethnology  Report, 
no.  xiv)* 

Hakluyt's  "  Principal  Navigations,"  vol.  iii. 
Illustrative  :  French,  "  Colonials."  Wallace,  "  Land  of  the  Pueblos." 

Longfellow,  '*  Hiawatha."  .  Prescott,  "  Conquest  of  Peru." 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class  :  Hart  and  Hazard,  "  Colonial  Children,"  nos.  8, 11,  33,  38,  39,  40,  41,  43. 

Hart  and  Hill,  "  Camps  and  Firesides,"  nos.  24-31,  34,  40. 

Bryant, "  The  Indian  Girl's  Lament,"  "  An  Indian  at  the  Burial-place  of  his 
Fathers." 
Optional  reading ^  Hazard  and  Dutton,  "  Indians  and  Pioneers,"  pp.  11-88. 

McMurry,  "  Pioneers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  West,"  ch.  v  and  vi. 

Thomas,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  pp.  1-6. 

1.  What  name  given  by  Columbus  in  America  has  always  been  kept? 
2.  How  did  the  Indians  whom  Columbus  took  back  to  Europe  look  and 
dress?  3.  Out  of  what  materials  did  Indians  make  their  clothes  and  orna- 
ments? 4.  Give  some  idea  of  the  number  of  Indians  in  the  country  which 
is  now  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  discovery. 

5.  Explain  how  the  Indians  were  grouped  and  governed.  6.  Describe 
an  Indian  village,  a  tent,  and  the  Iroquois  Long  House.  7.  If  you  had  been 
an  Indian  warrior,  how  would  you  have  spent  your  days?  Describe  imple- 
ments for  work,  your  boat,  your  money,  and  your  amusements.  8..  How  did 
inheritance  pass  through  the  female  line? 

9.  What  spirits,  or  gods,  did  the  Indians  worship?  10.  What  did  an 
Indian  expect  from  his  medicine  man,  his  totem,  and  his  manitou?  11.  Name 
the  good  traits  of  an  Indian  and  the  bad  ones.  IS.  It  is  said  that  when  an 
Indian  child  was  killed  by  a  white  man,  any  white  child  might  be  killed  by 
that  bereaved  Indian  father.  Why  would  he  do  this?  13.  Was  an  Indian's 
promise  worth  much?  14.  Describe  an  Indian's  weapons  and  his  manner 
of  making  war  on  villages. 
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Indian. 


15.  What  was  the  first  idea  held  by  the  Indians  concerning  the  white  men    Pait  i,  ch.  U 
from  Europe?     16.   Why  did  the  Indians  dislike  the  white  men?     17.   Why   The  North 
did  they  like  to  have  them  in  their  midst?      18.   What  did  the  Indians  learn 
from  white  men  ?      19.   What  good  effect  did  the  Indian  wars  have  on  the 
American  colonists? 

20.  Describe  the  pueblos  and  the  clifi  dwellings.  SI.  What  made  the 
Spaniards  eager  to  find  more  and  more  of  the  Indian  cities  in  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  Central  America? 


References : 


a.  For  use  of  teachers. 


Part !,  ch.  iiL 
Spanish 
Explorations 
and  Settle- 
ments. 


Genera/:  Channing,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  i,  ch.  iii, 

Winsor,  "  America,"  vol.  ii,  ch.  iv-ix. 

Fiske,  "  America,"  vol.  ii,  pp.  213-293,  294-364. 

Bancroft,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  i,  pp.  34-68,  74-82. 

Hildreth,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  i,  pp.  39, 43-44,  47-49. 

Thwaites,  "  Colonies,"  §§  9-10. 
Special:  Bourne,  "Spain  in  America." 

Prescott,  ••  Conquest  of  Peru,"  "  Conquest  of  Mexico." 

Helps,  "  Spanish  Conquest  of  America." 

Winship,  "Coronado's  March"  (Bureau  of  Ethnology  Report,  no.  xiv). 

Blackmar,  "  Spanish  Colonies  in  the  Southwest."     Johns  Hopkins  University 
Studies,  vol.  viii,  no.  4. 
Sources  :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  i,  nos.  21-24. 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  no.  3.  American  History  Leaflets,  no.  13. 

Illustrative  :  Keats,  "  Sonnet  to  Chapman's  Homer  "  (Cortez) . 

Cooper, "  Mercedes  of  Castile.". 

3.  For  use  of  pupils.  ' 

In  class  :  Tennyson,  "  The  Revenge." 

Hart  and  Hazard,  *'  Colonial  Children,"  nos.  5-7. 
Optional  reading  :  McMurry,  "  Pioneers  on  Land  and  Sea,"  ch.  viii-x. 

"  Pioneers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  ch.  xii. 

"  Pioneers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  West,"  ch.  viii. 

1.   What  made  so  much  turmoil  and  lawlessness  in  the  Spanish  colony   {§  24-36. 
of  Hispaniola  ?      2.   Why  did  Balboa  call  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  South  Sea  ?   Pp.  26-34. 
3.   What  discovery  resulted  from  Ponce  de  Leon's  search  for  the  Fountain 
of  Youth  ?      4.   How  did  Pineda's  exploration  complete  the  work  of  Ponce 
de  Leon  ?      6.   Did  it  help  Spain  to  realize  that  she  had  not  yet  found  either 
the  coast  or  the  outlying  islands  of  Asia  ? 

6.   Whose  ship  sailed  first  around  the  world  ?      7.   What  was  its  route  ?   Questions  fcr 
8.   Were  the  results  of  Magellan's  enterprise  worth  the  loss  of  those  182    developing 
lives  ?      9.   How  did  Magellan's  work  complete  that  of  Columbus  ?  ^^  ^*^' 

10.  Had  an  eastern  ocean  passage  to  India  ever  been  found  ?  11.  What 
desire  of  Spain  led  to  the  efforts  of  De  Ayllon  and  of  Gomez  ?  12.  What 
were  the  net  results  of  their  explorations  ? 

13.  Describe  the  first  inland  exploration  made  by  the  Spaniards  upon  a 
large  scale.      14.   What  motive  urged  the  explorers,  and  how  far  did  the 
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success  of  Cortez  inspire  others  ?  15.  How  do  we  know  about  the  Narvaez 
party  ?  16.  What  new  conquest  in  South  America  led  to  another  exploring 
party  in  what  we  call  now  the  United  States  ?  17.  Who  were  the  leaders 
of  this  party,  and  what  were  their  gains  and  losses?  18.  What  men  may 
deserve  De  Soto's  honor  of  discovering  the  Mississippi  River  ?  19.  What 
white  man  led  a  party  into  the  ''Great  Southwest"  in  1540?  Sum  up  his 
gains  and  losses. 

20.  By  tracing  on  an  outline  map  the  routes  of  De  Vaca,  Cortez,  De  Soto, 
and  Coronado,  show  how  much  of  the  country  was  explored  by  them  and  how 
near  together  their  trails  were.  SI.  Why  would  a  boy  living  to-day  on  the 
South  Atlantic  seaboard  or  in  a  Gulf  state  be  more  interested  in  De  Soto  and 
De  Vaca  than  a  New  England  or  a  New  York  boy  ?  22.  Would  it  be  wise 
or  fair  to  omit  these  stories  in  a  history  class  in  Vermont  or  Montana  ? 

23.  What  class  of  men  followed  up  the  work  of  Spanish  explorers  in  the 
New  World  ?  24.  What  was  their  method  of  meeting  the  Indians  and 
of  working  among  them  ?  25.  Contrast  the  motives  and  methods  of  the 
Spanish  explorer  and  of  the  Spanish  monk.  26.  What  was  the  extent 
of  Spain's  claim  to  the  New  World  in  1559  ?  27.  What  was  the  extent 
of  Florida  on  a  Spanish  map  at  that  date  ? 

References :  a.  For  use  of  teachers. 

General:  Channing,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  i,  ch.  iv. 

Winsor,  "  America,"  vol.  iv,  ch.  i-iii. 

Hildreth, "  United  States,"  vol.  i,  pp.  42,  44-46,  71-75,  91-92. 

Bancroft,  "  United  States  "  (original  edition),  vol.  i,  pp.  16-28,  29-34,  68-83. 

Thwaites,  "  Colonies,"  }}  11-14. 
Special:  Parkman,  "  Pioneers  of  France.**  Winsor,  "  Cartier  to  Frontenac.*" 

Thwaites,  "France  in  America"  ("American  Nation,"  vol.  vii). 

Murphy,  '*  Voyage  of  Verrazano." 

De  Costa,  "  Verrazano  the  Explorer."  Baird,  "  Huguenot  Emigration." 

Sources  :  Hart, "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  i,  nos.  34-36. 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  6  and  36. 
Illustrative  :  Whittier,  "  St.  John." 

Catherwood,  "  Lady  of  Fort  St.  John,"  "  Romance  of  Dollard." 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class  :  McMurry,  "  Pioneers  on  Land  and  Sea,"  ch.  i. 
Optional  reading- :  Hart  and  Hazard,  "  Colonial  Children,"  no.  14. 
Pratt,  "  America's  Story,"  book  ii,  pp.  68-76. 

1.  Describe  the  civilization  of  European  countries  at  the  time  when  Span* 
ish  explorers  were  searching  for  treasure  and  dominion  in  the  New  World. 
2.  What  threatened  the  safe  return  of  Spanish  ships?  3.  What  great  beliefs 
influenced  European  nations  to  fight  against  one  another?  4.  Which  country 
was  divided  between  two  religious  parties? 

5.  Why  had  France  been  backward  in  getting  a  share  of  the  New  World? 
6.  Who  made  the  official  beginning  for  France,  and  what  part  of  the  New 
World  did  he  explore?      7.   What  was  the  attitude  of  Francis  I  towards  the 
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Pope*s  Bull  of  1493?      8.   Why  do  Canadians  and  Frenchmen  honor  the    Part  i,  ch.  iv. 

name   of  Jacques   Cartier?      9.   What  success  did  the   Huguenot  leaders,    French 

Ribault  and  Laudonniere,  have  in  making  settlements?      10.   Find  every    Explorations 

place  mentioned  in  this  chapter  on  maps  in  your  geography  or  history  text-    *"^  Settle- 
.      1  ments. 

books. 

11.   Describe  in  detail  the  struggle  between  French  Huguenots  and  Span-   Questions  for 
iards  in  the  New  World,  giving  motives  and  results.     12.   What  opportunities,    developing 
besides  that  of  adding  to  dominion,  made  Canada  seem  desirable  to  the   *^®  *^**' 
French  government  and  to  individual  Frenchmen?      13.   Why  was  Cham- 
plain's  name  in  every  newspaper  in  the  summer  of  1909?      14.   What  could 
the  Governor  of  Canada  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  say  about  him? 

15.   What  area  was  included  in  New  France  on  the  maps  of  Frenchmen  in 
1620?      16.   How  far  did  French  and  Spanish  claims  to  America  conflict  ? 

References :  a.  For  use  of  teachers. 

Genera/:  Channing,  '•  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  i,  ch.  v.  Part  i,  ch.  v. 

Winsor,  "  America,"  vol.  iii,  ch.  ii-iv,  vi.  The  English. 

Doyle,  ••  Virginia,"  pp.  23-26,  37-39.  43-51.  S6-74.  105-108.  The  Dutch. 

Thwaites,  "  Colonies,"  §§8, 14-16. 

Bancroft,  "  United  States,"  vol.  i,  pp.  8-15,  98-100,  100-126, 127-132. 

Fiske,  "  America,"  vol.  ii,  2-15. 

Hildreth,  "  United  States,"  vol.  i,  pp.  34-36,  76-81,  81-87,  90.  ^ 

fecial :  Fiske,  "  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America,"  vol.  i,  ch.  i-iv. 

Winship,  "  Cabot  Bibliography."  Harrisse,  "  Discovery  of  America." 

Froude,  "  English  Seamen  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

Creighton,  "  Sir  Walter  Raleigh." 

Tyler,  "  England  in  America"  ("  American  Nation,"  vol.  iv).  • 

Sources :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  i,  nos.  25-33. 

Hart,  •'  Source  Book,"  no.  5. 
Illustrative  :  Kingsley,  "  Westward  Ho !  "  Tennyson,  "  The  Revenge." 

Longfellow,  "  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert." 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class  :  Hart  and  Hazard,  "  Colonial  Children,"  nos.  32,  34-36,  55-56. 
Optioned  reading:  McMurry,  "  Pioneers  on  Land  and  Sea,"  ch.  ii  and  iii. 
"  Pioneers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  ch.  vii. 
Hodgdon,  "  First  Course,"  book  i,  pp.  50-56,  68-77. 

1.  What  share  had  England  taken  in  opening  up  the  New  World?  }§  43-49- 
2.  What  was  the  motive  of  the  first  Englishman  who  repeated  the  feat  of  PP-  41-48. 
Magellan  ?  8.  Wliat  region  of  the  New  World  did  he  claim  and  name  for 
England?  4.  Could  England  hope  to  hold  any  share  of  the  New  World 
without  following  up  her  discoveries  and  explorations  with  settlements. 
5.  What  other  advantages  would  come  to  England  from  such  colonies  or 
stations  in  the  New  World  ? 

6.  Tell  in  an  interesting  way  the  whole  story  of  Gilbert's  and  of  Raleigh's    Questions  for 
work.     7.    What  did  Sir  Richard  Grenville  do  to  help  and  to  hinder  the    developing 
success  of  the  colony  ?    8.   What  was  the  tragedy  of  the  first  city  of  Raleigh?    ^^^  *®^- 
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Part  i,  ch.  v.     9.  Who  was  to  blame  for  this  terrible  suffering  and  loss?    10.  Was  Gosnold's 

The  English,   expedition  worth  while  ? 

The  Dutch.  n^  q^  outline  maps  of  North  America,  let  each  pupil  locate  in  colored 

pencils  the  grants  to  the  London  and  to  the  Plymouth  companies.  18.  Did 
an  Englishman's  map  of  North  America  in  i6o6  look  like  ours  of  to-day? 
13.  Compare  it  with  those  of  Spain  and  France  made  before  1620. 

14.  A^y  was  the  Dutch  nation  interested  in  finding  a  short  northern 
passage  to  the  East?  16.  What  explorer,  while  searching  for  such  a  passage, 
gave  the  Dutch  a  definite  claim  to  land  in  the  New  World  ? 

PARXn.    THE  COLONIAL  PERIOD.    1607-1776 

Virginia 
References :  a.  For  use  of  teachers. 

Part  ii,  ch.  vi.    Genera/:  Channing,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  i,  ch.  vi-vii ;  vol.  ii,  ch.  iii. 
The  South-  Winsor,  "  America,"  vol.  iii,  pp.  127-153 ;  vol.  v,  pp.  263-270. 

em  Colonies:  Bancroft,  "United  States,"  vol.  i,  pp.  209-252;  vol.  ii,  pp.  188-234,  246-256; 

Virginia.  vol.  iii,  pp.  25-29. 

Hildreth, "  United  States,"  vol.  i,  pp.  126-135, 209-215, 335-357,  509-5^6 ;  vol.  ii, 

pp.  173-182,- 208-aio,  233-240,  326-329. 
Doyle,  "  The  English  in  America,"  vol.  i,  pp.  185-256. 
Thwaites,  •'  Colonies,"  §§  15,  30-32,  40,  43. 
Lodge,  "  The  English  Colonies,"  pp.  12-40. 
Special :  Semple,  "  Geographic  Conditions,"  pp.  19-35. 

Fiske,  "  Old  Virginia,"  vol.  i.     (Consult  the  Index  for  Virginia.) 
Bruce,  **  Virginia,"  vol.  i,  pp.  1-188.  Neil,  "  Virginia  Carolorum.** 

For  money  :  Johnston,  A.  S.,  "  Introduction  to  Economics,"  ch.  xv. 

Bullock,  C,  J.,  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Economics,"  ch.  viii. 
Sources  :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  i,  nos.  44-48,  50,  59-71. 
Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  13,  34,  35. 

American  History  Leaflets,  no.  27.  MacDonald,  *'  Select  Charters,"  vol.  i. 

Illustrative:  Caruthers,  "Knights  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe." 

Mary  Johnston,  •'  To  have  and  to  hold."  Stimson,  "  King  Noanett" 

Cooke,  "  My  Lady  Pokahontas,"  "  Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion." 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class  :  Hart  and  Hazard,  "  Colonial  Children,"  nos.  32-36,  50,  53,  60,  78-82. 
Optional  reading" :  Thomas,  "  History  of  United  States,"  pp.  19-22,  39-42. 
Hodgdon,  "  First  Course,"  pp.  78-100. 

1.  Review  the  bounds  of  the  grant  of  territory  to  the  London  Company  of 
England.  S.  Hunt  on  the  map  for  a  location  which  you  would  think  suitable 
for  a  settlement  of  English  colonists.  3.  What  arrangements  were  made 
between  the  London  Company  and  King  James  of  England  for  planting  a 
colony  in  this  new  land? 
Kk  50-73.  4.    Give  the  details  of  the  founding  of  Jamestown  and  of  the  early  sufferings 

F^.  49-65.        of  the  colonists.      6.   Describe  and  estimate  the  importance  of  John  Smith's 
work  for  the  Jamestown  colony.    6.  Tell  the  story  of  Pocahontas.    7.   Would 
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you  have  enjoyed  working  for  the  common-store  house?     8.   What  were  the    Part  ii,ch.  vi 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  a  system?  The  South- 

9.   In  what  condition  did  the  first  governor  of  Virginia  find  the  Jamestown    ernColonies: 
colonists  in  1610?      10.   Describe  the  two  most  important  reforms  made  by    Virginia. 
Sir  Thomas  Dale  as  High  Marshal  of  Virginia.      11.   Why  could  tobacco  be 
used  as  money?     (The  teacher  might  give  the  pupils  right  here  a  brief    Questions  for 
explanation  of  the  characteristic  and  necessary  qualities  of  any  medium  of   developing 
exchange,  whether  wampum,  tobacco,  paper  money,  or  gold.     See  Refer-   ^^  '**^* 
ences.)      12.   Recount  the  provisions  made  in  England  by  the  king  and  the 
London  Company  for  the  government  of  Virginia  from  1606  to  1619. 

13.  Why  were  homes  more  permanent  and  happy  in  Jamestown  after 
1619?  14.  Why  were  the  Jamestown  settlers  ready  to  buy  the  negro  slaves? 
15.  Account  for  the  Indian  massacre  in  1622.  16.  Describe  the  daily  life  in 
Virginia  at  the  time  it  became  a  royal  colony. 

17.  Why  did  the  king  take  away  the  London  Company's  charter?  18.  Was 
there  any  revolutionary  germ  which  the  king  might  have  feared  in  the  colo- 
nial assembly  of  Virginia?  19.  Give  an  intelligent  account  of  the  troubles 
in  England  between  the  Puritans  and  the  Cavaliers.  80.  Why  should  boys 
and  girls  in  Virginia  and  in  many  of  our  states  be  interested  in  the  Cavaliers 
of  England?  21.  Contrast  the  numbers  of  Virginia's  population  in  1607, 
1610,  1624,  and  1670. 

22.  Why  did  the  Navigation  Acts,  which  seemed  better  for  Englishmen  at 
home,  bear  heavily  upon  the  English  colonists  in  Virginia?  28.  What  con- 
ditions led  to  Nathaniel  Bacon's  Rebellion?  24.  How  did  the  people  really 
feel  toward  Bacon  and  his  war  on  Governor  Berkeley?  25.  Describe  some 
signs  of  prosperity  in  the  growing  colony  of  Virginia  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.      26.    What  religious  sects  would  you  have  found  there? 

Maryland  • 
References:  a.  For  use  of  teachers. 

General:  Channing,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  i,  ch.  ix;  vol.  il,  ch.  xil. 

Winsor,  "America,"  vol.  iii,  pp.  517-543;  vol.  v,  pp.  259-269. 

Bancroft,  "United  States"  (Index). 

Hildreth,  "  United  States  "  (Index).  Doyle,  "  Virginia,"  pp.  275-313. 

Lodge, "  English  Colonies,"  pp.  93-109.    Thwaites, "  Colonies,"  §  §  33'-35, 40-43. 
Special:  Browne,  "  George  Calvert  and  Cecilius  Calvert." 

Slreeter,  "  Maryland  of  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago." 

Bozman,  "  History  of  Maryland."  Scharf, "  History  of  Maryland.** 

The  Carolinas 

General:  Winsor,  "  America,**  vol.  v,  pp.  285-334. 

Bancroft, "  United  States,"  vol.  i,  pp.  104-126;  vol.  ii, pp.  128-187;  vol.  iii, pp.  13-24, 
Hildreth,  "  United  States  "  (Index) .  Doyle,  "  Virginia,"  pp.  328-380. 

Lodge,  ••  The  English  Colonies,"  pp.  142-169.    Thwaites, "  Colonies,"  J§  36-38. 

Special:  Hewatt,  "South  Carolina  and  Georgia*  (in  Carroll,  "  Historical  Collec- 
tion of  South  Carolina,"  vol.  i). 
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Part  ii,  ch.  vi 

TheCaro- 

linas. 

Georgia. 


?§  74-105. 
Pp.  66-81. 


Questions  for 
developing 
the  text. 


North 
Carolina. 


South 
Carolina. 


Ramsay, "  South  Carolina." 
Hawks,  "  North  Carolina/'  vol  ii. 


Martin,  "  North  Carolina.* 
Moore, "  North  Carolina.' 


Georgia 


General :  Winsor,  "  America,**  vol.  v,  pp.  357-392. 

Bancroft,  "  United  States,"  vol.  iii,  pp.  417-446. 

Hildreth,  "  United  States,"  vol.  ii,  pp.  369-369,  374-385. 

Lodge,  "  The  English  Colonies,"  pp.  186-196.     Thwaites,  "  Colonies,"  J§  116. 
117. 
SpecicLl :.  Jones,  C.  C,  "  Georgia,"  vol.  i.  Stevens,  •*  Geoigia." 

Harris,  T.  M.,  "  Life  of  Oglethorpe." 

All  the  Southern  Colonies  except  Virginia 

Sources  :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  i,  nos.  72-89. 
Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  18,  24,  26,  27. 
MacDonald,  "  Select  Charters,"  vol.  i. 


IllustraHve  :  Thurston,  "  Mistress  Brent' 


Goodwin, "  Sir  Christopher.* 


I.  Give  some  idea  of  the  original,  as  compared  with  the  present,  bounds 
of  Maryland.  8.  What  was  the  motive  of  Lord  Baltimore  in  founding  his 
colony?  3.  Why  was  it  called  a  proprietary  colony?  4.  Describe  the  land- 
ing of  the  Maryland  colonists.  6.  Contrast  the  early  years  of  Maryland 
with  those  of  Virginia.  6.  What  is  the  most  remarkable  fact  about  St.  Marys 
in  Maryland  ?  7.  What  was  the  real  cause  of  the  dispute  and  hard  feelings 
about  Kent  Island? 

8.  What  was  the  meaning  and  the  effect  of  the  Toleration  Act?  9.  Were 
the  Puritans  as  generous  and  tolerant  as  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  Catholic  fol« 
lowers  had  been?     10.   When  did  toleration  prevail  again  in  Maryland? 

II.  Compare  the  industrial  life  of  Maryland  with  that  of  Virginia  in  their 
early  colonial  days.  12.  Under  what  circumstances  did  Maryland  become  a 
crown  colony?  13.  What  three  forms  of  colonial  management  have  you 
studied  so  far?  14.  What  form  was  Maryland  under  in  1635?  ^^  1692?  in 
1775?    15.   Was  it  ever  a  charter  colony? 

16.  What  colony  furnished  emigrant  settlers  for  North  Carolina  ? 
17.  Were  the  motives  of  such  emigrants  like  those  of  men  who  had  emi- 
grated from  England  to  Maryland  and  Virginia?  18.  What  were  the  original 
bounds  of  the  Carolina  grant?  19.  Tell  all  you  understand  about  the  "  Grand 
Model."     20.   How  did  there  come  to  be  two  colonies  in  the  Carolina  colony? 

21.  Account  for  the  disorders  in  North  Carolina  up  to  171 2.  22.  Why 
was  there  so  much  growth  in  spite  of  such  political  disputes?  28.  What 
industries  developed  in  North  Carolina  that  brought  her  into  contact  with 
New  England?  24.  Who  helped  the  people  of  North  Carolina  to  defeat  the 
Tuscaroras?  25.  What  became  of  these  defeated  Indians?  26.  How  did 
North  Carolina  become  a  crown  colony? 

27.  Account  for  the  settling  and  naming  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
28.  What  example,  set  by  Maryland,  did  South  Carolina  follow?  29.  Why 
was  there  so  much  changing  of  governors  in  South  Carolina  from  1682  to 
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1695?    30.   Did  the  Huguenots  make  desirable  settlers  for  South  Carolina?    Partii,  ch.vi 
31.   Describe   Charleston  as  the  center  of  South  Carolina   life.      32.   Why   South 
were   there  so  many  slaves  in  this  colony?    88.   How  did  South  Carolina    Carolina, 
become  a  crown  colony? 

34.  Review  the  motives  of  colonizers  and  of  colonists  in  founding  the  Georgia. 
Southern  colonies.  85.  What  led  to  the  settling  of  Georgia?  36.  What 
were  the  bounds  of  the  new  land-grant?  87.  Was  there  a'selecticn  of 
colonists  for  Georgia?  38.  What  were  Oglethorpe's  dealings  with  the  Indian 
natives?  89.  What  religious  sects  would  you  have  found  represented  in 
Georgia  in  1750?  40.  What  industries  were  important  to  both  Georgia  and 
England?    41.   Under  what  conditions  did  Georgia  become  a  royal  colony? 

Plymouth  and  Massachusetts 

References:  a.  For  use  of  teachers. 

General:  Channing,  "United  States,"  vol.  i,  ch.  x-xiii,  and  xv  and  xviii.  Part  ii,  ch.  vii 

Winsor,  "  America,"  vol.  iii,  ch.  vii-ix.  The  j^g^ 

Bancroft,  "  United  States  "  (Index) .  Hildreth,  "  United  States  "  (Index) .    England 

Palfrey,  "  History  of  New  England,"  vol.  i,  pp.  51-100,  101-132,  147-174,  176-    Colonies: 

232;  vol.  iii,  pp.  331-344.  539-547.  596-599-  Plymouth 

Doyle,  "The  Puritan  Colonies,"  vol.  i,  pp.  14-81,  222;  vol.  ii,  pp.  17,  102,  107,    and  Massa- 

114,  143,  188,  189,  246,  271,  290.  Thwaites,  "Colonies,"  §§  48-53-  chusetts. 

Special:  Ellis,  G.  E.,  "  The  Puritan  Age  and  Rule." 

Cami^bell,  Douglas,  "  The  Puritan  in  Holland,  England,  and  America." 

Green,  J.  R.,  "  History  of  the  English.  People,"  vol.  ii. 

Barry, "  Massachusetts." 

Brown,  J.,  "  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England." 

Fiske,  "  Beginnings  of  New  England." 

Adams,  C.  F.,  "  Three  Episodes  of  Massachusetts  History.** 

"  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Winthrop." 
Weeden,  W.  B.,  "  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England." 

Connecticut  and  New  Haven 

General:  Channing,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  i,  ch.  xiv,  pp.  398-413.         Connecticut 
Winsor,  "America,"  vol.  iii  (Index).  and  New 

Bancroft,  "  United  States  "  (Index) .  Hildreth,  "  United  States  "  (Index).       Haven. 

Palfrey,  "  New  England,"  vol.  i,  pp.  528-534. 

"Compendious  History,"  vols,  i  and  ii  (Index). 
Doyle,  "The  Puritan  Colonies,"  vol.  i,  pp.  149-178,  223,  286-287;  vol.  ii,  pp. 

116-125.        Thwaites,  "  Colonies,"  §{  57-59. 
fecial:  Andrews,  Charles  M.,  "The  River  Towns  of  Connecticut,"  in  Johns 

Hopkins  Studies,  vol.  vii,  nos.  7-9. 
Trumbull,  "  History  of  Connecticut."        Walker,  G.  L.,  "  Thomas  Hooker." 
Atwater,  "  History  of  New  Haven  Colony." 
New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society  Papers. 
Colonial  Records  of  Massachusetts  and  of  Connecticut. 

Rhode  Island 

General :  Channing,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  i,  ch.  xiv,  pp.  382-398. 
Winsor,  "America,"  vol.  iii  (Index). 
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Part  ii,  ch.  vii.  Bancroft,  "  United  States  **  (Index) .      Hildreth,  "  United  States  "  (Index) . 

Rhode  Doyle,  "  The  Puritan  Colonies,"  vol.  i,  pp.  1 13-140,  181-190,  236-246,  267- 

Island.  273,  308-319 ;  vol.  ii,  pp.  127-130. 

Fiske,  "  Beginnings  of  New  England."  Thwaites,  "  Colonies,"  §{  54  and  60. 
Special:  Greene,  G.  W.,  "  Short  History  of  Rhode  Island." 

Arnold,  "  Rhode  Island,"  vol.  i.  Dexter,  H.  M.,  "  As  to  Roger  Williams." 

Narragansett  Club  Publications.  Adams,  C.  F.,  "  Three  Episodes,"  vol.  1. 

Adams,  Brooks,  "  Emancipation  of  Massachusetts."        Rhode  Island  Tracts. 

The  Northern  Settlements  (New  Hampshire  and  Maine) 

New  Hamp-     General:  Palfrey,  "  New  England,"  vol.  i,  pp.  516-527. 
shire  and  "Compendious  History,"  vol.  i,  pp.  214-224. 

Maine.  Bancroft,  "  United  States  "  (Index). 

Hildreth,  "  United  States,"  vol.  i,  pp.  200-201,  265,  271.    Fisher,  "  New  Eng- 
land." 
Thwaites, "  Colonies,"  {§  63-81.    Doyle, "  Puritan  Colonies,"  vol.  i,  pp.  201-419. 
Special :  Belknap,  *'  New  Hampshire."        Williamson,  *'  Maine." 

Willis,  "  History  of  Portland."      Folsom,  "  History  of  Saco  and  Biddeford." 

All  the  New  England  Colonies  after  their  Founding  to  1700 

General:  Channing,  "  United  States,"  vol.  ii. 

Doyle,"  Puritan  Colonies,"  vol.  i,  pp.  220-319 ;  vol.  ii,  pp.  98-1 14, 153-228,298-311. 
Palfrey,  "  New  England,"  vols,  ii  and  iii.  • 

Thwaites,  "  Colonies,"  }}  74-81. 

Bancroft,  "  United  States  "  (Index  for  New  England  Confederation,  Quakers, 
Andros,  Witchcraft). 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class  :  Hart  and  Hazard,  "  Colonial  Children,"  nos.  45,  46,  61,  62,  68, 
Whittier,  "  The  Witch's  Daughter,"  "  Skipper  Ireson's  Ride." 

Optional  reading :  Thomas, "  History  of  the  United  States,"  pp.  23-36,  62-66, 7^-77. 
Pratt,  "America's  Story," book  iii,  1 13-157. 


New  Eng- 
land to  170a 


Plymouth. 

§§  106-142. 
Pp.  82-105. 


Questions  for 
developing 
the  text. 


1.  Review  the  grant  to  the  Plymouth  Company  in  1606.  8.  What  had 
the  Company  done  with  this  territory  before  1620?  8.  Define  Non-con- 
formists, Separatists,  Puritans,  and  Pilgrims. 

4.  Why  did  the  Pilgrims  leave  England?  Holland?  6.  Why  did  they 
come  to  America?  6.  From  whom  did  the  Pilgrims  procure  the  land  and 
money  necessary  for  making  a  settlement?  7.  Tell  all  you  can  of  the  voyage 
of  the  Mayflower.      8.   What  was  the  object  of  the  **  Mayflower  Compact "? 

9.  Compare  the  hard  times  in  Jamestown's  early  history  with  those  at 
Plymouth.  10.  Contrast  the  attitude  of  the  colonists  in  facing  difficulties 
and  debts.  11.  How  is  the  friendliness  of  neighboring  Indians  accounted 
for?  12.  What  was  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange  in  the  Indian  trade? 
18.    Was  wampum  as  good  money  as  tobacco? 

14.  Summarize  the  growth  of  Plymouth  colony  from  1620  to  1643. 
15.   Before  1691,  was  Plymouth  a  proprietary,  a  charter,  or  a  royal  colony? 
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16.  What  was  the  Council  of  New  England?  17.  To  whom  did  it  grant 
land  in  1628?  18.  Describe  the  grant  and  the  settlement  made  upon  it  by 
John  Endicott's  colonists.  19.  What  was  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company? 
80.  Why  did  they  ask  the  king  of  England  for  a  charter?  21.  Describe 
the  settlement  of  Boston. 

22.  What  excuse  could  the  Puritans  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  give 
for  their  intolerance?  28.  Contrast  the  attitude  on  religious  questions  of 
Maryland  and  of  Massachusetts.  24.  Name  some  of  the  laws  and  penalties 
in  Massachusetts.  25.  Why  did  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  make  the 
union  of  church  and  state  so  close?  26.  What  two  leading  spirits  in  the 
colony  objected  to  this  union?  27.  Recount  some  of  the  "  liberal  views " 
of  Roger  Williams  and  his  punishment  for  advocating  them.  28.  What  was 
the  **  crime  "  of  Anne  Hutchinson  ? 

29.  What  were  the  early  provisions  for  education  in  the  Massachusetts 
colony?  80.  What  did  Massachusetts  have  to  do  with  the  slave  trade  in 
1636?  81.  What  was  the  population  of  Massachusetts  in  1640?  its  trade? 
its  general  condition? 

82.  How  did  King  James  dispose  of  northern  New  England?  88.  Give 
the  history  of  the  first  four  New  Hampshire  towns  to  1641.  84.  When  was 
New  Hampshire  a  proprietary  colony?    a  charter  colony?    a  royal  colony? 

85.  How  did  the  Dutch  Fort  of  Good  Hope  lead  to  the  English  colony 
of  Connecticut?  86.  What  motives  animated  individuals  who  settled  Wind- 
sor, Wethersfield,  and  Hartford?  87.  How  did  they  organize  their  govern- 
ment? 88.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Pequot  War.  89.  Give  the  early  history 
of  New  Haven.  40.  What  right  did  these  English  colonists  have  to  form 
the  colony  of  Connecticut  and  of  New  Haven?  41.  When  did  the  English 
king  first  recognize  their  existence  officially? 

42.  How  did  Roger  Williams  become  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island? 
48.  What  was  the  government  of  his  settlement  at  Providence?  44.  Why 
was  it  unique?  45.  Why  did  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  furnish  the 
colonists  for  Portsmouth  and  Newport  as  well  as  for  Providence?  46.  What 
name  was  given  to  the  Rhode  Island  colony  in  its  original  charter? 

47.  Why  was  the  Rhode  Island  colony  left  out  of  the  New  England  Union? 
48.  What  was  the  object  of  the  New  England  Confederation,  and  what  were 
the  provisions  for  government  under  it? 

49.  What  was  the  difference  between  a  New  England  town  and  a  New 
England  village?  60.  Contrast  the  New  England  towns  with  Southern  plan- 
tations. How  do  you  account  for  the  different  kind  of  settlement?  51.  Give 
an  interesting  account  of  the  work  of  Rev.  John  Eliot.  52.  Why  did  Massa- 
chusetts coin  pine-tree  shillings?  (Teachers  should  discuss  this  broadly, 
bringing  the  class  to  see  that  wampum  and  fur  and  tobacco  were  not  as 
convenient  forms  of  money  as  these  shillings  were.) 

58.  Why  did  the  Quakers  have  so  much  suffering  in  Massachusetts? 
54.  Describe  the  Whalley-Goffe  "  chase  "  through  New  England,  stating  both 
its  immediate  and  its  far-reaching  results  to  all  concerned. 


Part  ii,  ch.  vii. 
The  New 
England 
Colonies.: 

Massachu- 
setts. 


New 

Hampshire. 

Connecticut. 


Rhode 
Island. 
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Part  ii,  ch.  vii. 
The  New 
England 
Colonies. 


65.    Describe  the   charters  granted    by    Charles   II  in   1662  and    1663 
66.   Why  did   Rhode   Island  need  another  charter?     (See  §  132.     Was  a 
charter  from  England  necessarily  a  royal  charter  ?)      67.   Recount  each  step 
taken  by  Massachusetts  which  put  her  charter  in  danger,  and  each  circum- 
stance which  saved  the  colony  from  losing  that  precious  document  until  1684. 

68.  What  instances  have  you  found  of  Indians  being  true  to  their  promises, 
as  stated  on  page  22,  §  21?  69.  What  was  the  cause  and  the  importance  of 
King  Philip's  War? 

60.  Why  and  when  did  Massachusetts  become  a  royal  colony?  61.  What 
was  the  commission  intrusted  to  Sir  Exlmund  Andros  by  King  James  II? 
68.  Describe  the  new  charter  of  Massachusetts. 

63.  Summarize  the  persecutions  for  religious  and  political  reasons  in  Mas- 
sachusetts from  1630  to  1692.  64.  Ici  how  many  of  these  did  Massachusetts 
follow  customs  or  beliefs  which  were  common  in  England? 


Partii, 
ch.  viii. 
The  Middle 
Colonies : 

New  York. 


New  Netherland  and  New  York 

References :  a.  For  use  of  teachers. 

General:  Channing,  "  United  States,"  vol.  i,  ch.  xvi-xvii ;  vol.  ii,  ch.  ii,  iv,  v,  xi. 

Winsor, "  America,"  vol.  iii,  pp.  385-411 ;  vol.  iv,  pp.  395-409 ;  vol.  v,  pp.  189-207. 

Bancroft,  "  United  States,"  Index  of  vols,  ii  and  iii. 

Hildreth,  "  United  States,"  Index  of  vols,  i  and  ii. 

Lodge,  "  The  English  Colonies."  pp.  285-995,  295-311. 

Thwaites,  "  Colonies,"  $§  83-87. 
Special:  Semple,  "Geographical  Conditions." 

Fiske,  "  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies." 

Broadhead,  "  History  of  New  York,"  vols,  i-iii. 

Smith,  '•  New  York,"  vol.  i,  pp.  50-282,  413-506. 


The  Jerseys. 


The  Jerseys 

General:  Bancroft,  "United  States,"  Index  of  vols,  ii  and  iii. 

Hildreth,  "  United  States,"  Index  of  vol.  ii. 

Lodge,  *•  The  English  Colonies,"  pp.  263-272. 

Thwaites,  "  Colonies,"  }  88. 
Special :  Whitehead,  in  Winsor,  *'  America,"  vol.  iii,  pp.  420-449. 

Fernow,  in  Winsor,  "  America,"  vol.  v,  pp.  217-222. 

Fiske :  "  The  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies." 


Pennsylvania  and  Delaware 

Pennsylvania    General:  Winsor,  "America,"  vol.  iv,  ch.  ix. 

and  Dela-  Bancroft,  "  United  States,"  vol.  ii,  pp.  326-404;  vol.  iii,  pp.  35-46. 

ware.  Hildreth,  "  United  States,"  vol.  ii,  pp.  62-75,  171-186,  205-207. 

Lodge,  "  English  Colonies,"  pp.  211-226.     Thwaites,  "  Colonies/*  §{  87,  89. 
Special:  Buck,  W.  J.,  "  The  Indian  Walk." 

For  Quakers,  see  references  under  New  England. 

Stone,  F.  D.,  in  Winsor,  "America,"  vol.  iii,  pp.  469-495. 

Fernow,  in  Winsor,  "  America,"  vol.  v,  pp.  208-217. 
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All  the  Middle  Colonies 

Sources  :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  i,  nos.  58,  150-172.  Part  ii, 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  16, 18,  22,  23,  25,  26,  32.  ch.  viii. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society  Collection.  The  Middle 

Hazard,  "Pennsylvania  Archives."  Colonies. 

New  York  Historical  Society  Collection. 

JllusiraHve  :  Stedman,  **  Peter  Stuyvesant's  New  Year's  Call." 
Irving,  "  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York." 
Dix, "  The  Making  of  Christopher  Ferringham." 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class  :  Whittier,  "  The  Pennsylvanian  Pilgrim." 

Hart  and  Hazard,  "  Colonial  Children,"  nos.  47,  49,  54,  59,  65,  67,  70,  76. 
Optional  receding :  Pratt,  "America's  Story,"  book  iii,  pp.  86-112,  158-166. 

Thomas,  "  United  States,"  pp.  22^23,  45-57. 

1.  Whose  explorations  secured  a  claim  to  the  New  World  for  the  Dutch  ?    }{  143-166. 
8.   Give  dates  and  locations  of  early  Dutch  trading  posts.     3.   What  were  the    Pp.  107-119. 
object,  the  powers,  and  the  achievements  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  ? 
4.   Study  maps  of  the  regions  claimed  by  the  Dutch  in  the  New  World  and 
see  if  any  strategic  points  were  left  uncovered  by  their  forts. 

5.   What  was  Peter  Minuit's  work  for  New  Netherland  ?     6.  Why  did  the    Questions  foi 
West  India  Company  desire  farmers  as  well  as  traders  to  settle  on  their  land,    developing 
and  what  inducements  did  they  offer  ?     7.  Why  did  New  Netherland  grow   the  text, 
so  slowly  ?     S.   What  were  the  troubles  of  **  Silver  Leg,"  who  ruled  with  an 
"  iron  hand  "  in  New  Netherland  ? 

9.   Considering  both  Dutch  and  Englisb  colonial  policies  and  conditions.    New  York, 
state  why  New  Netherland  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English.     10.  When 
was  New  York  given  its  first  royal  governor  ?     11.   Give  proof  that  New 
York  was  not  a  submissive  royal  colony  (§§  151  and  153).      12.   Describe 
troubles  in  New  York  with  slaves  in  the  early  eighteenth  century. 

18.   When,  why,  and  where  did  the  Swedes  begin  to  settle  in  America? 
14.  Describe  the  absorption  of  New  Sweden  by  New  Netherland,     15.  When    Delaware, 
did  Delaware  become  a  part  of  an  English  colony  ?    16.  What  kind  of  colony 
did  it  become  in  1 703  ? 

17.   How  did  New  Jersey  get  its  name  ?     18.  What  was  its  form  of  govern-    New  Jersey, 
ment  after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Carteret  and  of  Berkeley  ?     19.   Account 
for  the  name  "  the  Jerseys."    20.   When  and  where  did  Quakers  dominate  in 
New  Jersey  ?     21.   Under  what  conditions  did  New  Jersey  cease  to  be  a  pro- 
prietary colony  ? 

22.   What  were  the  beliefs  of  the  Quakers  ?     23.   Why  did  their  beliefs    Pennsylvania 
interfere  with  the  government  policies  of  other  Englishmen  ?     24.  Why  did 
William  Penn  found  Pennsylvania  ?    26.  Why  did  he  ask  for  Delaware  also  ? 

26.  What  colony's  territory  was  infringed  upon  by  the  Pennsylvania  grants  ? 

27.  How  was  the  disputed  claim  finally  settled  ? 
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88.  What  inducements  did  Penn  offer  to  settlers,  and  what  treatment 
did  he  give  the  Indians  ?  29.  How  did  settlers  and  Indians  treat  him  ? 
30.  Describe  Philadelphia  in  1685.  31.  What  were  quitrents,  and  in  how 
many  colonies  have  you  found  trouble  over  them?  8S.  Why  did  English 
colonists  in  America  dislike  the  proprietary  form  of  government? 

33.  Describe  and  account  for  the  rapid  growth  of  Pennsylvania.  84.  What 
were  the  three  largest  colonies  in  1775  ? 


References : 


a.  For  use  of  teachers. 


Part  ii,  ch.  ix.    General:  Channing,  "  United  States,"  vol.  i,  ch.  iv,  loo-iio;  vol.  ii,  ch.  v  and  zviii. 
The  French  Winsor,  "  America,"  vol.  iv,  ch.  iii-vii ;  vol.  v,  ch.  i,  ii,  vii,  viii. 

in  America.  Bancroft,  "  United  States  "  (Index) .  Hildreth,  "  United  States  "  (Index) . 

Lodge,  "English  Colonies"  (Index).    Thwaites,  "Colonies,"  }§  108-114,  127. 
Special:  Parkman,  "Pioneers  of  France,"  "Jesuits  in  North  America,"  "Half 
Century  of  Conflict." 
Fiske,  "  New  France  and  New  England."   Winsor,  "  Cartier  to  Frontenac." 
Sedgwick,  "  Samuel  de  Champlain."  Thwaites,  "  Father  Marquette." 

Sources :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  i,  nos.  39-43 ;  vol.  ii,  nos.  109-121. 

Hart, "  Source  Book,"  nos.  37  and  38. 
lUustraHve:  Catherwood,  "  Lady  of  Fori  St.  John,"  "  Story  of  Tonty,"  "  Romance 
of  DoUard." 
Greene,  "  Young  Pioneers,"  "  La  SaUe." 

h.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class  :  Hart  and  Hazard,  "  Colonial  Children,"  no.  42. 

Hart  and  Hill,  "  Camps  and  Firesides,"  nos.  37  and  38. 

Whittier,  "  St.  John."  Longfellow,  "  The  Ballad  of  the  French  Fleet.** 

Optional  reading  :  Thomas,  "  United  States,"  pp.  6i,  66-70,  85-87. 

Baldwin,  "Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest,"  pp.  11-65. 

McMurry,  "  Pioneers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  pp.  a-69. 


}{  167-176. 
Pp.  iao-127. 


Questions  for 
developing 
the  text. 


1.  What  had  the  French  done  to  explore  and  settle  American  lands  before 
1609?  (See  §§  37-42.)  2.  How  did  Champlain  gain  Indian  allies?  3.  What 
Indian  enemies  did  he  make?  4.  What  constitutes  Champlain's  claim  to 
being  a  great  explorer?  6.  Follow  his  journeyings  on  a  large  detailed  map, 
which  you  can  find  in  an  atlas  or  a  geography. 

6.  Give  a  sympathetic,  interesting  account  of  the  motives  and  methods  of 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  who  came  to  New  France.  7.  Compare  and  contrast 
their  work  with  that  of  Rev.  John  Eliot  in  Massachusetts  and  of  the  Spanish 
monks  in  Florida.  8.  What  missions  had  been  established  by  1672? 
9.  What  were  the  motives  and  methods  of  the  French  fur  traders?  10.  What 
has  entitled  Marquette,  Joliet,  and  La  Salle  to  their  fame  and  to  the  gratitude, 
not  only  of  French  Canadians,  but  of  all  Americans?  (General  answer.) 
11.  Give  routes  and  details  of  each  exploration.  12.  What  French  settle- 
ments were  attempted  in  the  Southwest?  18.  How  did  La  Salle's  work  for 
France  make  territorial  disputes  with  the  Spanish  and  English  governments 
inevitable  ? 
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14.  Contrast  the  character  of  French  and  of  English  settlements  in  North 
America.  IS.  Account  for  the  first  three  colonial  wars  between  the  French 
and  the  English  in  America ;  and  give  the  details  of  each  war,  ue,  date, 
name,  chief  points  of  attack,  and  main  results.  16.  Make  a  sketch  map  to 
illustrate  your  answer  to  question  15.  (Teachers  should  strive  to  make  classes 
see  that  these  three  wars  and  the  French  and  Indian  War  which  follows  are 
all  parts  of  one  big  struggle  of  France  and  England  for  dominion  in  America 
and  for  dominant  power  in  Europe.) 


References : 


a.  For  use  of  teachers. 


General:  Channing,  *'  United  States/',  vol.  ii,  ch.  xix. 

Winsor,  "  America,"  vol.  v,  ch.  viii. 

Bancroft,  "  United  States  "  (Index) .      Hildreth,  "  United  States  *'  (Index) . 

Hart,  "Formation  of  the  Union,"  §§  ia-20.    Lodge,  "English  Colonies'* 
(Index). 
fecial:  Parkman,  "Half  Century  of  Conflict,"  "  Frontenac,"  "Conspiracy  of 
Pontiac." 

Winsor,  "  Cartier  to  Frontenac."  Fiske,  "New  France  and  New  England.** 

Perkins,  "  France  under  Louis  XV,"  vol.  ii,  ch.  xii-xv. 

Hinsdale, "  Old  Northwest." 
Sources  :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  ii,  nos.  123-129. 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  39  and  4a 

American  History  Leaflets,  nos.  5^  17.    Old  South  Leaflets,  no.  9. 
Illustrative  :  Parker,  "  Seats  of  the  Mighty,"  "  Trail  of  the  Sword." 

Catherwood,  "  Lazarre."  Kirby,  William,  "  The  Golden  Dog.** 

Craddock,  C.  R,  "  Old  Fort  Loudon." 

Cooper,  J.  F.,  "  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  "  The  Pathfinder." 
In  class  :  Hart  and  Hill,  "  Camps  and  Firesides,"  nos.  32,  42,  44. 

h.  For  use  of  pupils. 

Optional  reading  :  Thomas,  ••  History  of  United  States,"  pp.  89-ioa. 
Pratt,  "  America's  Story,"  book  iv,  pp.  29-62. 
Hawthorne,  "  Grandfather's  Chair,"  part  ii,  ch.  x. 


Partii,  ch.ix. 
The  French 
in  America. 


Part  ii,  ch.  x. 
The  French 
and  Indian 
War. 


I.  What  European  countries  had  conflicting  claims  in  the  Ohio  Valley?    §§  177-186. 
2.   Would  these  have  brought  about  a  war  if  there  had  been  no  other  cause    Pp.  128-134. 
or  source  of  unfriendly  feelings?      8.   By  studying  your  maps,  find  another 

large  valley  which  would  be  controlled  in  time  by  the  nation  which  secured 
the  Ohio.  4.  Which  of  the  rival  nations  got  the  first  start  toward  effective 
occupation  of  the  disputed  valley? 

5.  Through  whom  did  the  British  government  act  in  warning  the  French    Questions  fot 
government  of  this  conflict  of  claims?     6.   Why  was  Major  George  Washing-    developing 
ton  chosen  for  the  task?      7.   What  was  the  French  answer?      8.   How  did   *he  text. 
Virginia  defend  her  disputed  territory?      9.   Why  did  Washington  surrender 
to  the  French  at  Fort  Necessity?      10.   What  were  the  terms? 

II.  How   did   Great   Britain   stand   in  the   dispute   after  July  4,   1754? 
12.   Why  had  France  won  thus  far?      18.   Could  the  English  colonies  afford 
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Part  ii,  ch.  x.   to  send  large  forces  to  defend  the  Ohio  Valley?     14.  Were  all  the  English 
The  French      colonies  equally  interested  in  the  matter?      15.   How  did  Benjamin  Franklin 
try  to  create  a  common  interest  and  responsibility  in  all  the  colonies  in  this 
big  land  quarrel?      16.   How  did  the  British  crown  support  his  efforts? 
How  did  the  colonies? 

17.  When  did  Great  Britain  decide  to  take  up  the  fighting  in  America  over 
the  disputed  territory?  18.  Who  was  placed  in  command  of  the  British 
forces,  and  what  was  his  plan  of  action?  19.  Give  the  chances  for  and 
against  his  success.  90.  What  allies  gave  the  French  generals  better  ideas 
of  how  to  fight  in  America?  21.  How  did  Washington  serve  his  colony  on 
the  day  of  Braddock's  defeat? 

82.  Why  was  Great  Britain,  in  1756,  more  ready  and  yet  less  able  to  push 
the  war  in  America  than  she  had  been  in  1754?  28.  State  briefly  the  results 
of  the  campaigns  of  1756  and  1757.  24.  Which  side  was  ahead  in  America 
in  I757f  and  to  what  leader  was  its  success  largely  due?  26.  When  did  Great 
Britain's  success  begin?  26.  Name  and  locate  each  victory  of  the  British  and 
weigh  the  importance  of  each. 

27.  What  was  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  French  in  America?  28.  Why 
was  it  hard  for  the  British  forces  to  seize  or  destroy  it?  29.  By  whose 
bravery,  energy,  and  wits  was  it  taken?  80.  Give  the  details  of  the  ascent, 
its  dangers  and  difficulties.  81.  Describe  the  Plains  of  Abraham  and  the 
battle.      82. '  What  were  the  immediate  results  and  the  ultimate  results? 

88.  State  the  significance  of  the  fall  of  Canada.  84.  Why  did  Great 
Britain  keep  on  fighting  France  in  Europe?  80.  What  other  European 
country  had  become  involved  in  this  Seven  Years'  War,  as  it  was  called  in 
Europe?  86.  What  was  done  with  the  disputed  territory  in  America  when 
France  and  Great  Britain  made  their  treaty  in  1763?  87.  What  land  did 
France  own  in  North  America  at  the  close  of  the  war?  What  did  Great 
Britain  own?    What  did  Spain  own? 

88.  What  did  the  Indians  gain  or  lose  by  this  war?  89.  Why  was  it  hard 
for  them  to  accept  the  verdict  of  war  and  the  terms  of  peace  ?  40.  In  whom 
did  they  find  a  war  leader,  and  what  was  the  result  of  his  conspiracy? 
41.  Had  the  series  of  Franco-English  wars,  which  had  cost  the  English 
colonists  so  much,  been  of  any  advantage  to  them? 


References : 


a.  For  use  of  teacher. 


Part  ii,  ch.  xi.    General:  Channing,  "  United  States,"  vol.  i,  ch.  xix ;  vol,  ii,  ch.  iriii,  xiv-xvii. 
Life  in  the  Winsor,  "  America,"  vol.  v.  Hildreth,  "  United  States.", 

Colonies :  Bancroft,  *'  United  States."  Lodge,  ch.  ii,  iv,  vi,  viii.  x,  xiii,  xv,  xyii,  xxii. 

The  West  Hart,  "  Formation  of  the  Union,"  §§  2-10. 

Special:  Andrews,  C.  M.  ("American  Nation,"  vol.  v),  "Colonial  Self-govern- 
ment.'* 
Adams,  C.  F.,  "  Three  Episodes,"  vol.  ii,  ch.  v-xiv. 
Frothingham,  "  Rise  of  the  Republic,"  ch.  i-iv. 

Earle,  A.  M.,  "  Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days/'  "  Two  Centuries  of  Costume  ia 
America." 
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Lowell.  J.  R.,  "Among  my  Books,"  "  New  England  of  Two  Centuries  Ago,"    Partii.ch.xi. 
ist  series,  pp.  228-290.  Life  in  the 

Sources :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  ii,  nos.  23,  24,  45-51,  54-57,  62-65,  69-73,    Colonies ; 
75-79,  80-108.  Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  28-35,  4i-47»  48-5o«    The  West. 

Illustrative :  Bynner,  "  Peneloi>e's  Suitors,"  "  Agnes  Surriage." 

Cooper,  "  Satanstoe,"  "  Waterwitch,"  "  Red  Rover,"  "  Leatherstocking  Tales." 
French,  "  The  Colonials."  Johnston,  "  Audrey." 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class :  Stone  and  Fickett,  "  Everyday  Life  in  the  Colonies." 

Hart  and  Hazard,  "  Colonial  Children,"  nos.  62,  67,  68,  69,  70-75,  78. 

Hart  and  Hill,  "  Camps  and  Firesides,"  nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  13, 14,  16,  18, 19, 

ao,  33.  35.  36. 
Optional  reading :  Thomas,  "  History  of  United  States,"  pp.  70-72,  78-84. 

Baldwin,  "  Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest,"  pp.  125-170. 

McMurry,  "  Pioneers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  pp.  69-75. 

1.  Name  all  the  English  colonies  in  North  America  in  1750.    2.   Wha^ 
nationalities  were  represented  in  each?    3.   What  three  classes  or  kinds  of 
colonies  were  there?    4.  Name  those  which  belonged  to  each  class  in  1750. 
b.   What  general  provisions  did  all  of  them  have  for  government  ? 

6.   How  far  was  the  Established  Church  of  England  adopted  in  the  colo-    Questions  for 
nies?    7.   What  religious  sects  and  faiths  were  represented  in  each  of  the    developing 
colonies?    8.   Describe   white   and  black  slavery  in  the  various  colonies.    *^®  *®*^ 
9.   How  would  you  have  detected  the  social  classes  in  the  colonies  ? 

10.  Why  were  there  so  many  more  cities  or  towns  in  the  northern  and 
middle  colonies  than  in  the  South?  11.  Contrast  entertainments  in  Virginia 
and  Massachusetts.  12.  Describe  the  New  England  Sabbath.  18.  What 
modified  the  English  customs  in  the  middle  colonies?  14.  What  books  and 
papers  would  you  have  found  in  a  colonial  bookstore?  16.  Picture  the 
travel  and  transportation  in  the  various  parts  of  this  country  in  1750. 
16.  Name  means  of  communication,  travel,  and  transportation  familiar  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  to-day  which  were  absolutely  unknown  in  the  thir- 
teen English  colonies  in  1750. 

17.   What  was  the  significance  of  the  English  king's  Proclamation  of  1763? 

18.  What  counteracting  inducements  were  there  to  English  colonial  pioneers? 

19.  Locate  Watanga  River  and  give  the  history  of  the  Watanga  Association. 

20.  Give  an  interesting  account  of  the  work  of  Boone  and  his  followers  in 
opening  up  Kentucky  for  settlement. 

PART  m.    THE  REVOLUTION.    1761-1788 

References :  a.  For  use  of  teachers. 

General:  Channing,  vol.  ii,  ch.  viii-x,  xvii.  Winsor,  "  America,"  vol.  vi,  ch.  i.  Part  iii, 

Bancroft,  "  United  States  "  (Index) .  Hildreth, "  United  States"  (Index),  ch.  xii. 

Hart,  "  Formation  of  the  Union,"  §$  22-26.    Lecky,  "  England,"  ch.  xii.  ITie  Injustice 

Special :  Morse,  "  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,"  American  Statesmen  Series.  of  the  Royal 

Tyler,  M.  C,  "  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,"  American  Statesmen  Series.  Government. 
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Part  iii,  Tudor,  "  Life  of  James  Otis."         Frothingham.  "  Rise  of  the  Republic/'  ch.  v. 

ch. xii.  Andrews,  C.  M.  ("American  Nation,"  vol.  v),  "Colonial  Self-Government." 

The  Injustice  Howard.G.  E.  ("  American  Nation,"  vol.  viii) ; "  Preliminaries  of  the  Revolution." 

of  the  Royal  Johnston,  A.  S.,  "  Introduction  to  Economics/'  ch.  xix,  "  On  Regulation  of 

Government.  Foreign  Trade/' 

Sources:  Hart,  ** Contemporaries,"  vol.  ii,  nos.  45-53,  54-79,  130-133,  13^144. 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  51,  52.         American  History  Leaflets,  nos.  19,  21. 

MacDonald,  "  Select  Charters."  Johnston,  "  American  Orations." 

lUustraiive  :  French,'*  Colonials."   Moore,  "  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  Revolution/* 

Thackeray,  "  The  Virginians/'  Cooke, "  Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion." 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class  :  Hart  and  Hill,  '*  Camps  and  Firesides  of  the  Revolution,"  nos.  45,  46,  47. 
Optional  reading  :  Thomas,  "  United  States  History/'  pp.  107-115. 

Pratt,  "  America's  Story,"  book  v,  pp.  1-90. 

Baldwin,  "  Four  Great  Americans,"  *'  Franklin,"  pp.  71-122. 

§§  198-213.  1.   How  much  positive  aid  had  the  British  government  given  to  its  colonies 

Pp.  144-153.   in  America  from  i6oo  to  1763?    2.   What  indirect  aid  did  these  colonies  re- 
ceive  from  the   British  government?    8.   Did  the  fear  of  British  arms  by 

Questions  for   European   nations  make   these  colonies  more  secure  from  Dutch,  Spanish, 

developing       qj  French   attack  in  America? 

the  text.  ^^   When  did  Great  Britain  begin  to  control  the  export  and  import  trade  of 

her  colonies?  (The  teacher  should  read  some  of  the  Navigation  Acts  to  the 
class.)  S.  Were  any  advantages  secured  to  colonial  agriculture  and  com- 
merce by  these  navigation  laws?  6.  How  did  Great  Britain's  legal  provis- 
ions affect  colonial  manufactures?  7.  Was  Great  Britain  more  selfish  than 
other  nations  in  her  treatment  of  the  colonies?  8.  What  did  public  opinion 
have  to  do  with  smuggling  in  those  days?  9.  What  is  the  attitude  of  society 
toward  smugglers  to-day? 

10.  How  did  the  king's  choice  of  governors  affect  the  royal  colonies? 
11.  Were  the  British  colonists  in  America  loyal  to  Great  Britain?  loyal,  to 
the  king?  Were  they  obedient?  Were  they  proud  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  their  own  blood? 

12.  Contrast  an  admiralty  court  with  a  regular  court.  13.  Define  writ  of 
assistance,  and  tell  why  an  Englishman  would  object  to  one.  14.  What 
colonist  openly  led  the  opposition  to  such  writs?  15.  What  acts  of  the  king 
aroused  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  New  York  to  dissatisfaction  and  alarm 
for  their  welfare?  16.  On  what  terms  or  conditions  do  most  of  our  judges 
hold  their  office  to-day?  17.  Why  did  the  Parson's  Cause  have  vital  interest 
for  every  colonist  in  Virginia  and  in  all  the  colonies? 

18.  Why  did  Great  Britain  seek  to  make  her  American  colonies  "  self-sup- 
porting"? 10.  What  was  the  alternative  to^  the  colonists  taxing  themselves? 
20.  On  just  what  grounds  did  the  colonists  object  to  being  taxed  by  Parlia- 
ment? 21.  Why  would  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  new  Sugar  Act  bear 
heavily  now  (1764)  upon  the  colonies?    22.   What  was  the  difference  between 
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the  provisions  about  sugar  trade  in  the  old  Navigation  Act  and  in  the  new    Part  iii, 

Sugar  Act  of  1 764  ?  ch.  xii. 

28.  Describe  the  Stamp  Act  (a)  from  the  British  Parliament's  point  of  The  Injustice 

view;   (d)  from  any  colonist's  point  of  view.    24.    Define  Sons  of  Liberty,    oj*"®*^oy 

'       \  .-  •        J  TT.    .  •    r>      I  *.•  Government, 

non-importation  agreement,  and  Virgmia  Resolutions. 

25.  Give  the  story  of  Virginia's  ringing  the  alarm  bell,  and  of  South  Caro- 
lina's  leading  action  in  the  American  Congress.  26.  What  demands  did  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress  formulate?  27.  Why  did  the  Stamp  Act  fail?  28.  What 
members  of  Parliament  championed  the  American  cause?  29.  Had  Parlia- 
ment been  defeated  or  only  temporarily  checked  in  its  plans? 

References :  a.  For  use  of  teachers. 

General:  Channing,  "  United  States,  176S-186S,"  ch.  ii.  p^^j^  jH 

Winsor,  "  America,"  vol.  vi,  ch.  i.  ^yi,  xiii* 

Bancroft,  "  United  States."  Hildreth, "  United  States."  Oppressive 

Hart,  "  Formation  of  the  Union,"  §}  27-31.        Lecky,  '•  England,"  ch.  xii.  Legislation 

Lodge,  "  English  Colonies,"  ch.  xxiii.  Hart,  "  Formation,"  §§  27-31.       Continues. 

Special :  Morse,  "  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson." 

Morse,  "  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,"  American  Statesmen  Series. 
*'  Life  of  John  Adams,"  American  Statesmen  Series. 

Hosmer,  "  Life  of  Samuel  Adams,"  American  Statesmen  Series. 

Tyler,  "  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,"  American  Statesmen  Series. 

Frothingham,  "  Rise  of  the  Republic,"  ch.  vi-viii. 

Winsor,  "  Memorial  History  of  Boston." 

Lossing,  "  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,"  vol.  ii. 

Howard, "  Preliminaries  of  the  Revolution  "  (American  Nation  Series,  vol.  viii). 

Weeden,  "  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England." 
Sources  :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  ii,  nos.  145-153.      Adams,  John,  "  Diary." 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  22-54.  Hutchinson, "  Massachusetts." 

JllusiraHve  :  French,  "  Colonials." 

Churchill,  "  Richard  Carvel."  Ford,  "  Janice  Meredith." 

Cooke.  "Virginia,"  "  Dr.  Vandyke." 

3.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class  :  Hart  and  Hill,  "  Camps  and  Firesides,"  nos.  48,  49,  50,  51,  56,  57. 

Franklin's  "  Autobiography." 
Optional  reading  :  Thomas, "  United  States  History,"  pp.  115-127. 

Davidson,  "  United  States  History,"  pp.  163-170. 

Baldwin,  "Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest,"  pp.  132-144,  145-149. 

1.   State   definitely  the  three  Townshend  Acts  of  1767.      2.   For  what    }}  214-223. 
reasons,  and  in  what  manner,  did  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  protest  against    Pp.  154-160. 
these  Acts  ?      8.   What  was  the  king's  response  ?      4.   Did  Massachusetts 
stand  alone  in  her  attitude  and  action  ?     6.   How  did  Parliament  respond  to 
this  colonial  action  ? 

6.   Give  the  details  of  the  story  of  bloodshed  in  New  York  and  Boston  in    Questions  for 
1770.      7.   What  led  to  the  battle  of  Alamance,  and  what  resulted  ?      8.   Do    developing 
the  colonists  seem  tp  be  united  in  feeling  and  ideas  in  this  decade  from  1760   ^hetext 
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Part  iii. 
ch.  xiii. 
Oppressive 
Legislation 
Continues. 


to  1770?     Prove  your  decision  by  definite  illustrations.      9.  Why  did  Boston 
have  her  "  tea  party  *'  in  1 773  ?     10.  Who  followed  her  example  ? 

11.  State  definitely  the  contents  of  the  Five  Intolerable  Acts.  12.  Show 
how  the  colonies  proved  good  neighbors  and  sisters  to  Massachusetts. 
18.  How  had  the  colonists  known  of  intercolonial  affairs  and  conditions  ? 
14.  What  was  the  object  of  the  First  Continental  Congress  ?  of  committees 
of  safety  ?  of  minute  men  ?  10.  What  was  England's  answer  to  prepara- 
tions for  war  in  America  ? 


References : 


a.  For  use  of  teachers. 


Part  iii, 
ch.  xiv. 
The  First 
Year  of  the 
Revolution- 
ary War, 

1775. 


General:  Channing,  "  United  States,  1765-1865." 

Winsor,  "  America,"  vol.  vi,  ch.  ii ;  vol.  vii,  ch.  i.     Lecky,  "  England,"  ch.  xii. 

Hildreth,  "  United  States."         Bancroft,  "  United  States,"  vols,  vii  and  viii. 

Hart,  "  Formation,"  §§  32-33,  35-37.         Lodge,  *'  English  Colonies." 
Special:  Barry,  "  History  of  Massachusetts,'*  vol.  iii. 

Greene,  E.  B.  ("American  Nation,"  vol.  vi),  "  Colonial  Commonwealths." 

Van  Tyne,  C.  H.  ("  American  Nation,"  vol.  ix),  "  The  American  Revolution." 

Frothingham,  "  Rise  of  the  Republic." 

Stedman,  "  History  of  the  American  War." 
Sources:  Hart,  "Contemporaries,"  vol.  ii,  nos.  155,  156,  159,  i6i,  166,  184,  185, 
191.  192. 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  54,  55,  57.        Force,  "  American  Archives,"  vol.  ii. 
Illustrative :  See  references  of  previous  chapter. 

Thompson,  "  Green  Mountain  Boys."        Hawthorne,  "  Septimius  Felton." 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class :  Hart  and  Hill,  "  Camps  and  Firesides,"  nos.  52,  58,  59,  68,  77. 

Bryant,  "  The  Green  Mountain  Boys."        Longfellow,  "  Paul  Revere's  Ride.** 
OpHoncU  reading :  Thomas,  "  United  States,"  pp.  127-133. 

Pratt,  "  America's  Story,"  book  v. 

Fiske,  "  The  War  for  Independence." 

Baldwin,  "  Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest,"  pp.  150-152. 

§}  224-233.  1.  What  double  purpose  did  General  Gage  have  in  sending  soldiers  to  Lex- 

Pp.  161-168.  ington  and  Concord  ?  2.  How  was  the  alarm  spread  ?  3.  What  event  does 
Lexington  celebrate  every  year  on  April  19  ?  4.  Describe  the  battle  at  Con- 
cord, and  its  effect  on  America.  S.  What  is  the  claim  of  Ethan  Allen  to 
fame  ? 

6.  What  ultimatum  was  formulated  by  the  Second  Continental  Congress  ? 
7.  What  steps  did  it  take  to  secure  public  safety  while  awaiting  Great  Britain's 
response  ?  8.  What  anniversary  do  North  Carolinians  celebrate  on  May  20  ? 
9.  Contrast  the  British  and  the  Continental  soldiers  before  Boston  in  June, 
1775.  10.  Give  all  the  details  yoxr  can  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
11.  Why  is  it  often  called  a  "moral  victory"  for  the  Americans  ?  12.  How 
did  Georgia  help  to  supply  the  Continental  army  stationed  about  Boston  ? 

13.  What  choice  did  the  Continental  Congress  give  Canada  ?  14.  Account 
for  the  American  retreat  from  Canada.      10.   Had  General  Richard  Mont- 


Questions  for 
developing 
the  text. 
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gomery  and  his  men  done  good  work  ?  16.  What  was  Governor  Dunmore's 
last  official  act  in  Virginia  ?  17.  Summarize  conditions  of  royal  government 
in  the  thirteen  colonies  in  December,  1775.  18.  Who  were  the  Whigs  and 
the  Tories,  and  what  were  the  party  principles  of  each  ? 


References : 


a.  For  use  of  teachers. 


Part  iii. 
ch.  xiv. 
The  First 
Year  of  the 
Revolution- 
ary  War, 

1775- 

Part  iii, 
ch.  XV. 

Second  Yeat 
of  the  Revo- 
lutionary 
War,  1776. 


General:  Channing,  "United  States,  1765-1865." 

Winsor,  "America,"  vol.  vi,  ch.  iii,  iv,  vii;  vol.  vii,  ch.  i. 

Bancroft,  "  United  States."  Hildreth,  "  United  States." 

Lodge,  "  English  Colonies,"  Fiske,  "  American  Revolution.** 

Lecky,  "  England,"  ch.  xiv.  Hart,  "  Formation,"  §§  38-40. 

Special :  Ramsay,  "  Revolution  in  South  Carolina." 

Moultrie,  "  Memoirs."  Frothingham,  "  Life  of  Warren." 

Sparks,  "  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution." 

Van  Tyne,  "The  American  Revolution"  (American  Nation  Series,  vol.  ix). 

McLaughlin,  "The  Confederation  and  the  Constitution"  (American  Nation 
Series,  vol.  x). 

Lodge,  "  Alexander  Hamilton." .  Morse,  "  Thomas  Jefferson.'* 

Gay,  '•  James  Madison."  Morse,  "  John  Adams." 

Hosmer,  "  Samuel  Adams.**  Tyler,  "  Patrick  Henry." 

Lodge,  "  George  Washington.'*  Morse,  "  Benjamin  Franklin.'* 

Sources :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  ii,  nos.  157,  160,  167,  170,  171,  178,  187-189, 
193-195.  Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  56,  58. 

American  History  Leaflets,  nos.  11,  17.    Old  South  Leaflets,  no.  3. 

Force,  "  American  Archives,"  4th  and  5th  series.      Paine,  Thomas,  "  Common 
Sense." 
JllustraHve  :  Ford,  "Janice  Meredith."  Churchill,  "  Richard  Carvel." 

Coffin,  "  Daughters  of  the  Revolution." 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class  :  Hart  and  Hill,  "  Camps  and  Firesides,"  nos.  53,  78,  79,  80,  81. 

Declaration  of  Independence. 
Optional  reading" :  Thomas,  "United  States,"  pp.  133-141. 

Pratt,  "  America's  Story,"  book  v. 

Baldwin,  "  Story  of  Benjamin  Franklin  "  in  "  Four  Great  Americans." 

1.  How  did  the  first  American  flag  show  the  loyalty  of  the  colonists  for  {$  ^34-248. 
Great  Britain?  2.  Was  it  easy  to  decide  whether  to  be  a  patriot  or  a  Pp*  169-177, 
loyalist?  3.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  loyal  Scotch  Highlanders  at  Moore's 
Creek?  4.  Describe  the  British  evacuation  of  Boston  in  March,  and  their 
repulse  at  Fort  Moultrie  in  June.  6.  When  an  attack  upon  the  South  along 
the  coast  failed,  how  did  the  British  attempt  to  attack  the  colonies  in  the 
rear? 

6.   How  did  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  reorganize  their  colonial  govern-    Questions  fol 
ment?     7.  Trace  the  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  independence.     8.   When    developing 
was  independence  resolved  upon  by  the  united  colonies?      9.   When  was  it   the  text, 
declared?      10.   Who  worded  the  Declaration  of  Independence?      11.   What 
did  each  colony  become  upon  the  strength  of  that  Declaration? 
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Part  iii, 
ch.  XV. 

Second  Year 
of  the  Revo- 
lutionary 
War,  1776. 


12.  Account  for  Washington's  retreat  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island? 
18.  Was  Nathan  Hale  a  hero?  14.  What  were  the  reasons  for  short 
enlistments?  15.  What  were  the  disadvantages  of  them?  16.  Why  did 
Washington  evacuate  New  York?  17.  Why  did  he  retreat  across  New 
Jersey  and  across  the  Delaware  River?  18.  What  do  you  think  of  Charles 
Lee's  conduct?  19.  What  soldiers  were  fighting  for  Great  Britain  who  were 
not  her  subjects? 

20.  Sum  up  the  first  two  years'  history  of  the  war.  What  were  the  gains 
and  the  losses  of  the  Continental  army  up  to  December,  1776? 

21.  What  danger  threatened  the  Continental  Congress?  the  Continental 
army?  22.  Describe  the  "surprise  party"  given  to  the  Hessians  by  General 
Washington.  28.  What  welcome  Christmas  present  did  the  Continental 
army  receive?  24.  What  financial  troubles  added  to  Washington's  prob- 
lems?     20.   How  was  Robert  Morris's  patriotism  shown? 

References :  a.  For  use  of  teachers. 

Part  iii.  General:  Winsor,  "America,"  vol.  vi,  ch.  iv,  v^  vii;  vol.  vii,  ch.  i. 

ch.  xvi.  See  references  for  ch.  xv.  Hart,  "  Formation,"  {}  40-41. 

Third  Year  of   Special :  See  references  for  ch.  xv. 
the  Revolu- 
tionary War, 
1777. 


Hale,  E.  E.,  "  Franklin  in  France.' 
Fonblanque,  "  Burgoyne." 
Lossing,  "  Life  of  Schuyler." 
Lowell,  E.  J.,  "  Hessians." 


Parton,  "  Life  of  Franklin." 

Lee,  "  Life  of  Arthur  Lee." 

Stone,  W.  L.,  "  Campaign  of  Burgoyne. 

Graham.  "  Life  of  Daniel  Morgan." 

Stark,  "  Memoirs  of  Stark." 


{§  249-261. 
Pp.  178-184. 


Questions  for 
developing 
the  text. 


Sources  :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  ii,  nos.  158,  162-164, 172,  179,  181,  196-197. 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  59,  61,  62. 

Vermont  Historical  Society  Collection.  Riedesel,  •'  Letters  and  Memoirs.*" 

Illustrative  :  See  previous  references.    Hawthorne,  "  Edward  Randolph's  Portrait." 

Barr,  A.  E.,  "  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon."  Thackeray,  "  Virginians." 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class  :  Hart  and  Hill,  "  Camps  and  Firesides,"  nos.  60,  6i,  69,  76,  82,  83, 84, 
Optioned  reading  :  Thomas,  "United  States,"  pp.  141-145. 

Davidson, "  United  States,"  pp.  187-198.    Fiske, "  The  War  for  Independence,** 

Drake,  S.  A.,  "  Burgoyne's  Invasion  of  1777." 

I.  Tell  how  Washington  showed  clever  generalship  early  in  1777.  2.  What 
was  the  reward  of  success  for  the  Continental  army  in  New  Jersey?  8.  Com- 
pare General  Washington  and  his  policy  of  *'  harass  but  not  fight "  during  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1777,  with  the  Roman  general  Fabius  before  the  battle 
of  Cannae.      4.   Was  such  a  "Fabian  policy"   liable  to  be  misunderstood? 

5.  Where  did  we  get  our  "Stars  and  Stripes"  of  to-day?  6.  Describe 
the  British  plan  of  campaign  for  the  summer  of  1777.  7.  Who  made  up 
Burgoyne's  army?  8.  Recount  Burgoyne's  route,  perils,  and  defeat.  9.  How 
many  times  have  you  heard  of  Benedict  Arnold  in  this  war?  What  has  been 
his  part,  and  how  has  he  enacted  it?  10.  What  were  the  far-reaching  re- 
sults of  Burgoyne's  surrender? 

II.  Name  and  describe  the  foreigners  who  volunteered  aid  to  our  Conti- 
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as 


nental  army.  12.  What  was  the  success  pf  the  other  half  of  the  British 
campaign  for  1777?  13.  Was  Washington  to  blame  for  the  loss  of  Phila- 
delphia? 14.  What  memory  of  recent  defeat  did  the  American  army  have 
to  take  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge?  15.  What  other  troubles  did 
they  have  there? 

16.  What  special  anxieties  did  General  Washington  endure?  17*  Are 
lack  of  confidence  and  ingratitude  harder  to  endure  than  pain  and  hunger? 
18.  What  were  the  "weapons"  used  by  the  Conway  Cabal?  19.  What  was 
done  during  this  year  to  form  a  federal  government? 


Part  iii, 
ch.  xvi. 
Third  Year  ol 
the  Revolu- 
tionary War, 
1777. 


References: 


a.  For  use  of  teachefs. 


Part  iii, 
ch.  zvii. 
Fourth  and 
Fifth  Years  of 
the  Revolu- 
tionary War< 
1778-1779. 


Genera/:  See  references  for  ch.  xv.  Hart,  "  Formation,"  §§  41-42. 

Winsor,  "  America,"  vol.  vi,  ch.  v,  vi,  vii ;  vol.  vii,  ch.  i. 

Mahon,  "  England."  Lecky,  "  England,"  ch.  xiv. 

Special:  Dawson, "  Battles.** 

Greene, "  Nathanael  Greene,"  vol.  iii,  ch.  ii.    Simms,  "  Francis  Marion." 

Greene,  "  Historical  View."  Carrington,  "  Battles." 

Kmgsford,  "  History  of  Canada," vol.  vi.         Kapp,  "  Life  of  Steuben." 

Bean,  "  Washington  and  Valley  Forge."        Simcoe,  "  Queen's  Rangers.'* 

All  biography  referred  to  in  ch.  xv.    - 

Moore,  G.  H.,  "  Treason  of  Charles  Lee.** 
Sources  :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  ii,  nos.  168-169,  173,  180, 190,  198,  199-905. 

"  Grenville  Papers."  Hough, "  Charleston  Year  Books." 

Force,  "  American  Archives,"  "  Secret  Journals  of  Congress." 

Lom^nie,  "  Beaumarchais."  Jay,  William,  "  Life  of  John  Jay.'* 

Walpole,  Horace, "  Journals.** 
UlustraHve :  See  previous  references.  Fredericks,  "In  the  Valley." 

Cooke,  "  Virginian  Comedians,"  *'  Fairfax.** 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class :  Hart  and  Hill, "  Camps  and  Firesides,"  nos.  54, 63, 64, 66, 70, 71, 75,  85, 86. 
Optional  reading  :  Thomas,  "  United  States,"  pp.  145-160. 

Davidson,  "  United  States,"  pp.  198-205. 

Fiske,  "  The  War  for  Independence." 

Baldwin,  "  Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest,**  pp.  150-178. 

1.   Who  was  to  blame  for  the  "winter  of  gloom,"  and  how  much  of  it    §}  262-274. 
might  have  been  avoided?    2.   What  American  statesman  was  working  in    Pp.  185- 191. 
Europe  for  his   country's  welfare?     8.   What  were  the   advantages   of  the 
alliance  with  France?    4.   Contrast   the  ultimatum  of  the  colonies  in  1775 
with  the  one  issued  in  1778. 

5.   Why  and  how  did  General  Clinton  evacuate  Philadelphia  ?    6.   Repeat   Questions  for 
the  story  of  Washington  at  Monmouth.     7.  Account  for  the  Indian  cruelties    developing 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.      8.    Describe  the   capture   of  Kaskaskia,    *"®  ^^'^ 
Cahokia,  and  Vincennes,  stating  the  importance   of  this  **  invasion  of  the 
Northwest."     9.  To  whom  was  this  capture  of  the  Northwest  mainly  due? 
10.   V/hat  was  the  significance  of  the  invasion  of  Georgia? 
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Part  iii, 
ch.  xvii. 
Fourth  and 
Fifth  Years  of 
the  Revolu- 
tionary War, 
1778-1779. 


11.  Summarize  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  American  forces 
and  of  the  enemy  in  1779.  IS.  How  did  Georgia  come  to  be  a  royal  colony 
again?  13.  What  were  the  exploits  of  <<Mad  Anthony"  Wayne  and  of 
"  Light  Horse  Harry  "  Lee  in  the  summer  of  1779?  14.  Tell  the  story  of  the 
Serapis  vs,  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  10.  What  gallant  action  of  the  Ameri- 
cans failed  of  success  at  Savannah?  16.  Where  have  you  heard  of  Sergeant 
Jasper  before?  17.  What  did  the  British  army  hold  in  December  of  1779? 
Were  they  defeated? 


References : 


a.  For  use  of  teachers. 


Part  iii, 
ch.  xviii. 
Sixth  Year  of 
the  Revolu- 
tionary War, 
X780. 


§§  275-283. 
Pp.   192-197. 


Questions  for 
developing 
the  text. 


General:  See  previous  references  in  ch.  xv-xvii.         Hart,  "  Formation,*'  §  43. 

Winsor,  "  America,"  vol.  vi,  ch.  vi,  vii;  vol.  vii,  ch.  i. 
Special:  See  previous  references.  Gordon,  "  Revolution.* 

Johnston, "  Yorktown  Campaign." 

Ramsay,  "  Revolution  of  South  Carolina  from  a  British  Province  to  an  Inde- 
pendent State."  Hough,  "  Siege  of  Savannah." 

McCall,  "  History  of  Georgia."  Jones,  "  History  of  Georgia." 

Sources :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  ii,  nos.  165, 174,  175-177, 182-183,  an-ai2. 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  no.  60.  Tarleton, "  Campaigns  of  1780  and  1781." 

University  0/ North  Carolina  Magazine. 
Illustrative  :  See  previous  references.         Raymond,  "  Ballads  of  the  Revolution." 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class  :  Hart  and  Hill,  "  Camps  and  Firesides,"  nos.  65,  7a,  73,  87. 

Bryant,  "  Song  of  Marion's  Men." 
Optional  reading  :  Thomas,  "  United  States,"  pp.  156-161. 

Davidson,  "  United  States,"  pp.  206-211. 

Stone  and  Fickett,  "  Days  and  Deeds,"  pp.  1-15. 

1.  Describe  the  conditions  under  which  Washington's  army  lived  in  1780. 
2.  Who  was  the  chief  defender  of  Charleston?  What  do  you  know  of  his 
work  before  1780?  3.  Describe  the  siege  of  Charleston  and  Clinton's  proc* 
lamation.  4.  Why  was  the  invading  army  embarrassed  by  the  movements 
of  Marion's  men  and  Sumter's  followers? 

5.  Who  won  at  the  battle  of  Camden?  6.  What. was  the  next  move  of 
Cornwallis  and  his  forces?  7.  Why  has  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain  been 
called  the  "  joyful  turn  of  the  tide  "  ? 

8.  Describe  as  fully  as  you  can  the  conditions,  and  the  motives  which  led 
Arnold  to  his  treason.    9.   What  was  his  reward  and  his  punishment  ? 


References : 


a.  For  use  of  teachers. 


Part  iii.  General:  See  previous  references  for  Revolutionary  War. 

ch.  xix.  Winsor,  "  America,"  vol.  vi,  ch.  vi ;  vol.  vii,  ch.  i,  ii,  iii. 

Last  Year  of  Lecky,  "  England,"  ch.  xv,  especially  pp.  255-288,  of  the  American  Exlition, 

the  Revolu-  vol.  iv.  Hart, "  Formation,"  §§  42, 43, 44-47, 51. 

tionary  War,  Special:  Johnson,  "  Life  and  Services  of  Nathanael  Greene." 

1781.  Graham,  "  Life  of  Daniel  Morgan."    Horry,  "  Life  of  Francis  Marion." 
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Annstrong.  "  Life  of  Anthony  Wayne."  Draper,  "  King's  Mountain."         Part  iii, 

See  previous  references  to  biography  of  American  statesmen.  ch.  xix. 

Snow,  "  Treaties  and  Topics  in  American  Diplomacy."  Last  Year  of 

Walker,  "  Political  Economy,"  ch.  iii-v,  on  paper  currency  and  debased  coin,      the  Revolu- 

Johnson, "  Introduction  to  Economics,"  ch.  xv-xvi.  tionary  War, 

JllustroHve  :  Tennyson,  "  England  and  America  in  1782."  1781. 

Churchill, "  Richard  Carvel." 
Sources:  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  ii,  nos.  206-209,  211-214,  215,  219,  22a 

Hart,  *'  Source  Book,"  no.  63.  Old  South  Leaflets,  no.  2. 

American  History  Leaflets,  no.  2a 

Lee,  Henry,  "  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the  Southern  Department." 

Washington,  "  Writings."  Lafayette,  "  Memoirs." 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class  :  Hart  and  Hill,  "  Camps  and  Firesides,"  nos.  62,  67,  74,  88,  89,  90,  91. 
Optional  reading  :  Thomas,  "  United  States,"  pp.  161-166. 

Davidson,  "  United  States,"  pp.  211-220. 

Fiske,  "  The  War  for  Independence." 

1.   Review  the  troubles  with  continental  paper  currency  during  the  war.    {{  284-294. 
2.    What  could  Robert  Morris  and  John  Laurens  do  to  help  relieve  the    Pp*  198-205. 
financial  condition  ?    3.   Under  what  government  was  the  last  year  of  the 
war  conducted  ? 

4.   Was  the  removal  of  Gates  a  loss  to  the  Southern  army  ?    5.   What  led    Questions  foi 
to  Morgan's  victory  at  Cowpens  ?    6.   Follow  the  retreat  of  the  Continental   developing 
army  from  Cowpens  to  Virginia,  illustrating  on  a  sketch  map  at  the  black-   ^^^  *®^» 
board.     7.   Who  won  at  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House  ?    8.   How  was 
South  Carolina  recovered  for  the  patriots  ?    Who  were  leaders  in  this  cam- 
paign ? 

9.  State  definitely  how  the  American  army  with  the  French  fleet  encircled 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  (Illustrate  at  blackboard.)  10.  What  were  the  im- 
mediate and  the  far-reaching  results  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  ?  11.  What 
had  the  Revolutionary  War  cost  Great  Britain  ?  12.  What  condition  was 
claimed  for  each  of  the  thirteen  states  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1783? 
18.   What  were  the  bounds  of  the  United  States  ? 

14.  What  was  Washington's  plan  of  disbandment  ?  16.  What  was  the 
condition  of  that  army  ?  16.  What  honor  followed  Washington  into  his 
retirement  at  Mount  Vernon  ? 

PART  IV.    THE  CONFEDERATION.    1781-1789 

References :  a.  For  use  of  teachers. 

General:  Channing,  "  The  United  States,  1765-1865."  part  iv, 

Winsor,  "  America,"  vol.  vii,  ch.  iii  and  iv.  ch.  xx. 

Bancroft,  *'  United  States  "  (Index  under  Articles  of  Confederation,  Northwest  Strengthen- 

Ordinance,  Constitutional  Convention) .  ing  the  Gov- 

Hildreth,  "  United  States  "  (Index  under  Articles  of  Confederation,  Northwest  ernment. 

Ordinance,  Constitutional  Convention). 
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Part  W,  Curtis,  "  History  of  the  Constitution."         Pitkin,  "  United  States  **  (Index), 

ch.  XX.  McMaster,  "  United  States,"  vol.  1. 

Strengthen-  Stephens,  A.  H.,  "  War  between  the  States." 

ing  the  Gov-  Hart,  "  Formation  of  the  Union,"  §§  48-68. 

ernment  Special:  McLaughlin,  "The  Confederation  and  the   Constitution"   (American 

Nation  Series,  vol.  x). 

Johnson,  "  Introduction  to  Economics,*  ch.  xv,  on  Money,  and  ch.  xviii,  on 
Foreign  Trade. 

See  previous  references  to  American  statesmen  of  period. 

Fiske,"  Critical  Period." 

Frothingham,  *'  Rise  of  the  Republic.** 

Dewey,  "  Financial  History  of  the  United  States.** 
Sources  :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  iii,  nos.  37-41,  42-47,  54-75. 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  64  and  65. 

American  History  Leaflets,  nds.  8,  22,  28. 

Old  South  Leaflets,  nos.  10,  12,  13.  Adams,  "Works  of  John  Adams.** 

WustraHve:  Bird,  "  Nick  of  the  Woods"  (Ky.). 

Roosevelt,  "  The  Winning  of  the  West." 

Atherton,  G.  F.,  "  The  Conqueror  "  (Hamilton). 

Wilson,  "  American  People,"  vol.  iii. 

Bellamy,  E.,  "  Duke  of  Stockbridge  "  (Shays's  Rebellion). 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class:  "The  Articles  of  Confederation.'*    Opening  and  closing  paragraphs. 

••  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States."    Opening  and  closing  paragraphs. 
Optional  reading:  Baldwin,  "  Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest,"  pp.  179-182. 

Thomas,  "  United  States,"  pp.  168-180. 

Davidson,  "  United  States,"  pp.  217-220,  221-244. 

dJ  295-306.  1.   Review  the  steps  taken  to  provide  a  general  or  national  government  to 

Pp.  206-214.  take  the  place  of  the  British  control  over  the  colonies.  2.  Why  was  this 
general  government  weak  from  the  very  outset  ?  3.  What  made  the  acts  of 
Congress  ineffective  ? 

4.  Just  what  were  the  western  land  claims  of  the  various  states  ?  5.  How 
did  the  United  States  come  to  own  the  Northwest  Territory  ?  6.  What  im- 
portant provisions  were  contained  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787?  7.  What 
settlement  in  the  new  lands  followed  this  legislation?  8.  Give  the  whole 
history  of  the  "  State  of  Frankland  **  and  of  John  Sevier. 

Questions  for       9.   Why   did   the  Americans*  exports  no  longer  pay   for  their  imports? 

developing       IQ.   How   do  you  account   for  the   lack   of  coin  in    the   United   States  ? 

the  text.  11^   What  other  forms  of  money  besides  coin  had  been  used  in  the  colonies  ? 

12.  Define  paper  money,  legal  tender,  stay  laws,  and  debtor  class.  13.  Would 
the  debtor  or  creditor  class  be  in  favor  of  issuing  more  p^per  money  ?  Sup- 
port your  answer  with  argument  and  illustrations  about  the  effect  of  more 
money  on  prices.     14.   What  was  the  object  of  "  Shays*s  Rebellion  "  ? 

15.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  federal  government  both  as  a  debtor 
and  as  a  creditor  ?  16.  What  state  urged  other  states  to  give  Congress  power 
to  regulate  commerce,  and  what  more  general  movement  came  as  a  response  ? 
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17.  What  states  were  represented  in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  who 
presided  ? 

18.  For  what  branches  of  government  did  the  new  Constitution  provide  ? 
19.  State  definitely,  though  briefly,  the  powers  of  Congress ;  of  the  Presi- 
dent; of  the  Supreme  Court.  20.  Who  may  be  a  United  States  Senator? 
Representative  ?  a  President  ?  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  ? 

21.  Why  did  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  have  to  make  compromises  ? 
22.  Give  details  of  the  chief  compromises.  23.  Give  definite  illustrations  of 
large  and  of  small  states ;  of  agricultural  and  of  commercial  states  ;  of  slave- 
labor  and  of  free-labor  states.  24.  How  was  the  ratio  of  representation  ar* 
ranged?  25.  How  did  this  document,  framed  by  the  Convention  of  1787, 
become  our  Constitution  ?  28*  What  statesmen  helped  most  in  getting  this 
Constitution  for  us  ? 


Part  iv, 
ch.  XX. 
Strengthen- 
ing the  Gov- 
ernment. 


References : 


a.  For  use  of  teachers. 


GenercJ  :  Lodge,  *•  English  Colonies  in  North  America,"  ch.  ii  and  xviii. 

Schouler,  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  i. 

McMaster,  "  United  States,"  vols,  i  and  ii. 

Bancroft,  "  United  States."  Hildreth,  *'  United  States,"  vol.  iv. 

Pitkin,  ••  United  States."  Hart,  "  Formation  of  the  Union,"  }§  70-72. 

Special:  Bruce,  "Economic  History  of  Virginia." 

Weeden,  "  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England." 

Scudder,  H.  E.,  "  Men  and  Manners  in  America  a  Hundred  Years  Ago." 

Bassett,  "The  Federalist  System  "  (American  Nation  Series,  vol.  xi). 

Lives  of  Hamilton,  Washington,  Jay,  Morris,  John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, and  Franklin,  in  American  Statesmen  Series. 
Sources:  Hart,  "Contemporaries,"  vol.  iii,  nos.  10-18,  19,  20,  25-28,  31-36. 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  66, 88,  89.    Bowne,  "  Girl's  Life  Eighty  Years  Ago." 

Graydon, "  Memoirs," 
Illustrative:  Earle,  A.  M.,  "Two  Centuries  of  Costume  in  America,"  "Stage- 
Coach  and  Tavern  Days." 

May, "  In  Old  Quinnebasset."  Brown,  "  Arthur  Mervyn." 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

Jh  class:  Hart  and  Chapman,  "How  our  Grandfethers  Lived,"  nos.  31,  30,  21,  19, 
16, 1,  2,  3,  5, 14. 
Stone  and  Fickett,  "  Days  and  Deeds,"  pp.  16-35. 

1.  Review  the  bounds  of  the  United  States  in  1 783.  2.  How  many  states 
and  how  many  people  were  affected  by  the  new  federal  government? 
8.  "^Tiat  cities  were  in  existence  in  the  United  States  when  Washington  be- 
came President? 

4.  Contrast  agricultural  conditions  in  the  North  and  the  South  in  1789. 
6.  Why  did  the  New  Englander  "take  to  the  sea"?  With  what  results? 
6.  Account  for  manufactures  being  so  few  and  so  crude  in  the  United  States. 
Name  and  describe  them.  7.  Describe  the  condition  of  jails.  8.  Why  was 
barter  safer  than  selling  for  such  money  as  men  had  to  accept  in  1789  in  the 
United  States? 


Part  iv. 
ch.  xxi. 
The  Country 
when  Wash- 
ington be- 
came Presi- 
dent. 


§}  307-313- 
Pp.   215-220. 


Questions  f  oi 
developing 
the  text. 
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Part  iv, 
cb.  xxii. 

Social  Life  in 
Washington's 
Time; 


ii  314-319. 
Pp.  221-226. 


Questions  for 

developing 

text. 


Partv. 
ch.  xxiii. 

Administra- 
tion of  George 
Washington, 
1789-1797. 


References:  a.  For  use  of  teachers. 

General:  See  references  for  ch.  xxi. 

Rhodes,  "  United  States,"  vol.  i,  pp.  3-27.     Sparks, "  Expansion.'*  pp.  135-187, 

Schouler,  "  United  States,"  vol.  i,  pp.  1-12,  221-241. 

Adams.  "  United  States,"  vol  i,  pp.  1-184. 
fecial :  See  references  for  ch.  xxi. 

Morse,  "  Thomas  Jefferson."  Hunt.  *•  James  Madison.** 

Sources  :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,*'  vol.  iii,  nos.  to-i8,  48-53. 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  88,  89.  Adams,  '*  Letters  of  Abigail  Adams.* 

Grant,  **  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady." 

Scudder,  "  Men  and  Manners  in  America.** 
JllustraHve  :  See  references  for  ch.  xxi.         Kennedy,  "  Swallow  Bam.** 

Barr,  "  A  Maid  of  Maiden  Lane."  "  Trinity  BelU." 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class  :  See  references  for  ch.  xxi. 

Hart  and  Chapman.  *'  How  our  Grandfathers  Lived/*  nos.  33,  42,  57-60^  61. 

72, 100-104. 
Optional  reading:    McMurry,   "Pioneers   on    Land   aiid   Sea,"   pp.  227-261; 

"  Pioneers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  ch.  ix. 

1.  Show  the  relative  and  actual  size  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  in 
1790.  2.  What  were  the  means  of  lighting  and  heating  houses?  3.  Picture 
the  furniture  of  a  house  of  that  time.  In  what  part  of  it  would  you  find 
chairs  and  tables  of  domestic  manufacture  ?  4.  Contrast  the  amusements  of 
various  sections  and  various  cities  of  the  country. 

b.  How  would  you  expect  to  find  the  men  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
dressed?  the  women  at  the  Philadelphia  ball  ?  6.  Tell  about  the  daily  life 
and  dress  of  a  day  laborer.    7.   What  made  up  a  frontiersman's  life  ? 

8.  Describe  a  journey  from  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  to  Boston  by  water,  and 
thence  by  land  to  Ohio.  Call  your  traveler  Samuel  Ludden,  and  pigture  him 
at  taverns  as  well  as  in  actual  travel.  0.  Contrast  the  schools,  newspapers, 
and  post  offices  of  1790  with  those  of  1890. 

PART  V.    THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT.    178(^1817 

References :  a.  For  use  of  teachers. 

General:  Schouler,  "  United  States,"  vol.  i,  pp.  70-220. 

McMaster,  "United  States,"  vol.  i,  pp.  525-^;   ii.  pp.  24-89,  Z44-154;    iii, 
pp.  1 16-123. 

Walker.  "  Making  of  the  Nation.**  pp.  73-114. 

Channing,  "  The  United  States,"  1763-1865,  pp.  133-147. 

Hildreth,  *'  United  States,"  vol.  iv,  ch.  i-vi. 

Bancroft.  "  United  States,"  vol.  vi.  Hart,  •'  Formation,**  §}  72-88. 

Special:  Bassett,  ** The  Federalist  System  "  (American  Nation  Series,  vol.  xi), 

Dewey.  *'  Financial  History  of  the  United  States." 

Hinsdale,  "  The  Old  Northwest." 

Lodge,  "  George  Washington,"  vol.  ii ;  "  Alexander  Hamilton,* 

Ford. "  The  True  George  Washington." 
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Schouler,  "  Thomas  Jefferson."  Taussig,  •*  Tariff  History.**  Part  v, 

Sources  :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  iii,  nos.  76-82,  85-90,  92-97.  ch.  xxiii. 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  71-74.  Maclay,  "  Journals."  Administra- 

Stedman  and  Hutchinson,  "  Library  of  American  Literature."  tion  of  George 

Illustrative  :  Cooper,  "  Pioneers."  Hale,  "  East  and  West."  Washington, 

Paulding,  "  Westward  Hoi"  Upham,  " Timothy  Pickering."        1789-1797. 

Wilson,  "American  People,"  vol.  iii. 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class  :  "  Washington's  Farewell  Address,"  Old  South  Leaflet,  no.  4. 

Stone  and  Fickett,  "  Days  and  Deeds,"  pp.  36-52. 

Hart  and  Chapman,  "  How  our  Grandfathers  Lived,"  nos.  6,  21,  15. 
Optional  reading :  Stone  and  Fickett,  "  Days  and  Deeds,"  pp.  53-67. 

Davidson,  "  United  States,"  pp.  247-255. 

Thomas,  "  United  States,"  pp.  181-193. 

Baldwin,  "  Four  Great  Americans,"  "Washington,"  pp.  9-68. 

Baldwin,  "  The  Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest,"  pp.  187-212. 

1.  Tell  briefly  the  facts  of  George  Washington's  life  until  he  became  Presi-   {}  3*>-336. 
dent,  and  add  an  estimate  or  appreciation  of  his  character.     2.  When,  where,    **?•  227-235. 
and  how  was  the  first  President  inaugurated?    3.   Was  it  easy  to  begin  house- 
keeping in  the  new  national  family,  i,e,  to  get  money  for  running  expenses, 
to  get  rules  for  ordering  details  of  the  official  life  and  departments?    4.   How 
was  it  done? 

5.   Name  the  first  cabinet  officers,  and  tell  what  offices  have  been  added    Questions  for 
since  then.     6.   When  did  the  Union  include  thirteen  states?    7.   What  com-    developing 
promise  settled  the  questions  of  assumption  of  state  debts  and  of  the  new   ^^  *®^ 
capital?    8.  What  stand  did  Congress  take  on  the  slavery  questions?    9.  Why 
was  the  national  bank  chartered  in  1791? 

10.  Give  from  memory  the  gist  of  each  of  the  first  ten  amendments,  and 
tell  their  general  purpose.  11.  State  accurately  the  views  of  members  of  the 
two  great  political  parties  active  in  Washington's  presidency.  12.  What  law 
passed  in  1792  made  all  commerce  easier?  18.  State  some  of  the  troubles 
with  the  coins  previously  used  in  the  colonies  and  the  United  States.  Name 
the  chief  advantages  of  a  uniform  coinage. 

14.  What  proof  of  general  satisfaction  with  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent was  given  in  1792?  16.  What  invention  of  1793  brought  unexpected 
benefits  and  indirectly  untold  troubles  to  both  North  and  South?  16.  How 
were  Indian  troubles  settled  in  1794? 

17.  Under  what  circumstances  did  Washington  issue  the  Neutrality  Proc- 
lamation?  18.  How  did  commercial  troubles  with  Great  Britain  make  it 
hard  for  America  to  keep  her  citizens  neutral?  19.  What  was  the  purpose 
and  what  were  the  terms  of  Jay*8  Treaty?  20.  Define  impressment,  contra- 
band, embargo,  and  privateer. 

21.  Trace  the  growth  of  the  West  and  the  admission  of  new  states  which 
were  made  out  of  United  States  territory.  22.  State  the  results  of  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1796. 
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References : 


a.  For  use  of  teachers. 


Party, 
ch.  xxiv. 
Administra- 
tion of 
John  Adams, 
1797-1801. 


General:  Schouler,  "  United  States,"  vol.  i,  426-514. 

McMaster,  "  United  States,"  vol.  ii,  489-537. 

Walker,  "  Making  of  the  Nation,"  pp.  149-167. 

Channing,  "  The  United  States,"  1763-1865. 

Johnston,  "American  Politics." 

Hildreth,  "  United  States,"  vol.  v,  ch.  xv. 

Hart,  ••  Formation,"  }{  88-92. 
Special:  Bassett,  "  Federalist  System." 

Lodge,  "  George  Washington,"  vol.  ii ;  *•  Alexander  Hamilton.** 

Morse,  "  Thomas  Jefferson,"  "  John  Adams." 

Stevens,  "  Albert  Gallatin."  Hunt,  "  James  Madison.** 

Sources  :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  iii,  nos.  83,  91, 98,  99-105. 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  75-77. 

Hill, "  Liberty  Documents,"  ch.  xviii. 

Johnston's  "  American  Orations,"  vol.  i.  Jefferson,  "  Writings.** 

illustrative  :  Eggleston,  "  American  War  Ballads." 

Goodloe,  ••  Calvert  of  Strathore."  Scannell,  "  Little  Jarvis." 

Brackenridge,  "  Modem  Chivalry."  Cooke,  "  Leather  Stocking  and  Silk. 


3.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class:  Hart  and  Chapman,  "  How  Our  Grandfathers  Lived,"  nos.  1-3, 7,  23. 
Optional  reading  :  Davidson,  "  United  States,"  pp.  256-260. 

Thomas,  "  United  States,"  pp.  193-198. 

Baldwin,  "  Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest,**  pp.  213-217. 

Stone  and  Fickett,  "  Days  and  Deeds,"  pp.  68-77. 


§§  337-342. 
Pp.   236-239. 

Questions  for 
developing 
the  text 


Partv, 

ch.  XXY. 

Administra- 
tion of 
Thomas 
Jefferson, 
1801-1809. 


1.  Give  several  reasons  why  John  Adams  was  in  a  difficult  position  when 
he  became  President  in  1 797.  2.  Why  did  the  Americans  feel  outraged  over 
the  X.  Y.  Z.  affair?  8.  What  led  to  the  treaty  with  France  in  1800? 
4.  What  ideas  and  conditions  led  Congress  to  pass  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Acts?  5.  Define  each  carefully.  6.  On  what  grounds  were  the  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  Resolutions  passed  ?  7.  What  was  the  immediate  result  and 
the  lasting  significance  of  these  resolutions?  8.  What  saddened  the  whole 
country  in  1799?  9.  What  other  great  man  did  Virginia  give  to  the  service 
of  the  United  States  in  1801?  What  was  his  chief  work?  10.  What  beliefs 
controlled  the  presidential  election  of  1800?    What  results  followed? 


References : 


a.  For  use  of  teachers. 


General:  Schouler,  "United  States,"  vol.  ii,  1-194. 

McMaster,  "  United  States,"  vol.  ii,  538-635 ;  vol.  iii,  1-338. 

Wilson,  ••  Presidents." 

Winsor,  "America,"  vol.  vii,  310,  315-320,  336-341,  418-420,  527-547. 

Hart, "  Formation,"  §§  94-105. 

Walker,  "  Making  of  the  Nation,"  pp.  168-213. 
Special:   Channing,   "The    Jeffersonian    System"    (American    Nation    Series, 
voU  12). 
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Adams,  Henry,  "  History  of  United  States,"  vols.  i-iv. 

Morse,  "Thomas  Jefferson,"  pp.  209-300. 

Adams,  Henry,  "John  Randolph,"  pp.  48-267. 

Gay,  "James  Madison,"  pp.  252-282. 

Lighten,  "  Lewis  and  Clarke."  Brady,  "  Stephen  Decatur." 

Soj0'ces :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  iii,  nos.  106-122. 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  no.  73.  Works  of  Jefferson  and  of  Madison. 

Dwight,  Timothy,  "  Character  of  Thomas  Jefferson,"  "  Travels  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York." 

Old  South  Leaflets,  nos.  44, 104,  105,  128, 131. 
Illustrative  :  Bynner,  "  Zachary  Phips." 

Hale, "  Man  Without  a  Country." 

Seawell,  "  Decatur  and  Somers." 


Partv, 
ch.  XXV. 
Administra- 
tion of 
Thomas 
Jefferson, 
1801-1809. 


b.  For  use  ot  pupils. 

In  class  :  Hart  and  Chapman,  "  How  Our  Grandfathers  Lived,"  nos.  8,  9, 75,  100. 

Stone  and  Fickett,  "  Days  and  Deeds,"  pp.  78-93. 
Optional readin^r :  Hodgdon,  "First  Course,"  book  ii,  pp.  115-126. 

Baldwin,  "  Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest,"  pp.  213-229. 

McMurray,  "  Pioneers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  ch.  i. 


I.  Give  a  detailed  account  of  the  life  and  services  of  Thomas  Jefferson    §§  343-354. 
before  he  becp^me  President  in  1801.    2.   Recall  the  conditions  and  motives    Pp»  24^>-a47. 
which  led  to  his  election  in  1800. 

3.   Study  a  large  map  of  northern  Africa  and  of  the  northern  coast  of  the    Questions  foi. 
Mediterranean  Sea.    Name  the  ports  which  were  probably  the  usual  goal  of  developing 
American  trading  vessels.    4.   Give  the  whole  story  of  the  War  with  Tripoli.    ^^  text 

6.  What  was  the  special  importance  of  the  admission  of  Ohio  as  a  new 
state?  6.  Review  carefully,  with  maps,  the  treaties  of  1763  and  1783  with 
respect  to  extent  of  territory  and  boundaries.  7.  Restate  the  Jay  Treaty  of 
1795  as  far  as  it  concerned  the  Mississippi  River  and  New  Orleans.  8.  Why 
did  the  United  States  buy  and  why  did  Napoleon  sell  the  Louisiana  Territory? 
9.  How  did  the  United  States  come  to  realize  the  immense  area  of  its  pur- 
chase? 10.  How  did  Aaron  Burr  lose  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  his 
own  reputation?    Was  he  guilty? 

II.  How  did  each  political  party  try  to  let  the  whole  country  share  in  pro- 
viding candidates  for  presidential  elections?  Review  the  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  from  1788  to  i8cxD,  stating  their  party  and  native  state. 
12.   What  were  the  results  of  the  election  of  1804? 

18.  What  war  between  France  and  Great  Britain  was  fought  while  Jefferson 
was  President  of  the  United  States?  What  were  the  objects,  secret  and 
avowed,  of  the  war?  14.  How  was  the  United  States  profiting  by  it? 
15.  Describe  the  blockades  and  the  purpose  of  each.  16.  How  was  Ameri- 
can commerce  affected  directly  and  indirectly?  17.  How  were  national 
political  affairs  threatened? 
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Partv, 
ch.  XXV. 
Administra- 
tion of 
Thomas 
Jefferson, 
1801-1809. 


18.  Describe  and  criticise  Jefferson's  embargo.  19.  What  section  of  our 
country  suffered  most  from  it  and  what  protests  were  made  ?  80.  Review  the 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798  and  1799,  and  compare  them  with 
utterances  in  New  England  in  1806  to  1808. 

21.  What  does  the  transportation  equipment  of  our  country  to-day  owe  to 
an  inventor  of  1807?  22.  What  did  Congress  do  in  1808  about  the  slavery 
question?  28.  What  candidates  were  selected,  and  who  were  elected,  in  1808 
for  President  and  Vice  President? 


References : 


a.  For  use  of  teachers. 


Partv, 
ch.  xxvi. 
Administra- 
tion of  James 
Madison, 
1809-18 16. 


General :  Stanwood,  "  Presidency,"  pp.  97-105. 

Schouler,  "  United  States,"  vol.  ii,  194-444. 

Johnston,  "  American  Politics,"  pp.  81-88. 

McMaster,  "  United  States,"  vol.  iii,  339-560;  vol.  iv,  1-279. 

Wilson,  "  American  People,"  vol.  iii,  204-334. 

Hildreth,  "  United  States,"  vol.  vi,  149-674. 

Hart,  "  Formation,"  §§  106-117. 
Special :  Babcock,  "  Rise  of  American  Nationality"  (Am.  Nation  Series,  xiii). 

Adams,  Henry,  "  History  of  United  States,"  vols.  v-ix. 

Schurz,  "  Henry  Clay,"  vol.  i,  pp.  38-137. 

Gay,  "  James  Madison,"  pp.  283-337.  Roosevelt,  "  Naval  War  of  1812." 

Lossing,  ••  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  War  of  1812."  Mahan,  "  War  of  1812." 

Maclay,  "  United  States  Navy,"  vol.  i,  305-658 ;  vol.  ii,  3-22. 
Sources  :  Adams,  J.  Q.,  "  Memoirs,"  vols,  ii  and  iii. 

Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  iii,  nos.  122-128. 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  84-87. 

Randolph,  John,  "  Letters  to  a  Young  Relative." 

Dwight,  "  History  of  the  Hartford  Convention." 

Coggeshall,  "  History  of  American  Privateers." 
JllustroHve:  Hale,  "  Philip  Nolan's  Friends." 

Paulding,  "  Diverting  History  of  John  Bull." 

Munroe,  Kirk,  "  Midshipman  Stuart."        Pyle,  Howard,  "  Within  the  Capes." 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class :  Hart  and  Chapman,  "  How  our  Grandfathers  Lived,"  nos.  62,  73,  76,  ^, 
78-81,  89-94.  96,  97- 

Lane  and  Hill,  "  American  History  in  Literature,"  pp.  106-122. 
Optional  Reading:  Thomas,  "United  States,"  pp.  215-228. 

Davidson,  "  United  States,"  pp.  272-287. 

Eggleston,  G.  C,  "  Big  Brother,"  "  Captain  Sam,"  "  Signal  Boys." 


?$  356-378.  1.   What  had  fitted  James  Madison  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 

Pp.  248-26a     States?      2.'  Why  did  Congress  refuse  to  recharter  the  National  Bank  in 
181 1  ?    3.    How  far  did  Pennsylvania  go  in  its  denunciation  of  the  National 
Questions  for    Bank  ?    4.    Contrast  Louisiana  and  Ohio  as  the  most  recent  (in  181 2)  states 
developing       to  be  admitted  to  the  Union, 
the  text.  g     What  did  the  Little  Belt  affair  and  Tecumseh's  confederacy  have  to  do 
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with  the  War  of  1 812  ?    6.   Why  did  the  Republican  (Democratic)  party  de-    Part  v, 
sire  war  against  Great  Britain  in  181 2  ?    7.   How  did  the  United  States  come    ch.  xxvi. 
to  be  so  utterly  unprepared  for  war  ?  Administra- 

8.    What  were  the  two  objects  of  the  American  military  and  naval  move-   **°^  °'  James 
ments  ?      9.    Why  did  New  England  object  to  the  war,  and  practically  defy    ^T^^o'^^ 
the  United  States  in  its  failure  to  respond  to  the  call  for  militia  ?  ^^ 

10.  What  was  the  plan,  the  course,  and  the  result  of  the  invasion  of 
Canada  ?  11.  Recount  the  American  successes  on  the  ocean.  12.  Follow 
the  course  of  the  second  invasion  of  Canada.  18.  Where  and  when  was  the 
"  second  Valley  Forge  "  experienced  by  American  soldiers  ? 

14.  What  led  to  General  Andrew  Jackson's  attack  on  the  Creeks  at 
Horseshoe  Bend  ?  16.  Account  for  the  American  losses  and  disasters  in 
1814.  16.  What  President  had  to  flee  from  Washington  in  1814?  When 
was  he  elected  ?  Who  was  Vice  President  at  the  time?  17.  What  signal 
but  unnecessary  victory  did  the  Americans  win  in  181 5  ? 

18.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  ?  19.  In  what  condition 
did  the  war  leave  the  finances  of  the  United  States?  20.  How  did  it  affect 
world  civilization  ?  21.  Could  the  United  States  thank  all  her  citizens  for 
loyal  support  in  the  war?  22.  How  did  the  Hartford  Convention  affect  the 
fortunes  of  the  Federalist  Party  ? 

23.  Describe  the  struggle  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers  with  the  United  States. 
24.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  expression  "  the  banks  resumed  specie 
payments"?  25.  From  what  territory  was  Indiana  formed?  26.  What 
election  proclaimed  the  downfall  of  the  Federalist  party? 


References : 


a.  For  use  of  teachers. 


Genera/:  Schouler,  "  United  States,"  vols,  ii  and  iii  (use  index), 

McMaster,  "  United  States,"  vol.  iv,  ch.  xxxiii. 

Wilson,  "  American  People,"  vol.  iii,  234-255. 

Tucker,  "  History  of  United  States,"  vol.  iii,  146-408. 

Adams,  Henry,  *'  History  of  United  States,"  vols,  v-viii. 

Hart,  "Formation,"  §§  118-122. 
Special :  Morse,  "  John  Quincy  Adams." 

Schurz.  "  Henry  Clay." 

Hunt,  "John  C.  Calhoun." 

Taussig,  "  Tariff  History,"  pp.  1-24. 

Hosmer,  "  Mississippi  Valley,"  pp.  153-167. 

Sparks,  "Expansion,"  220-274. 
Sources  :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  iii,  nos.  129,  137-139.  151, 152. 

Dwight,  "  Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York,"  1796-1813. 

Melish,  "Travels  in  the  United  States,"  1806-1811. 

Davis,  John,  "  Travels  of  Five  Years  and  a  Half,"  1798-1802. 

MacDonald,  "  Select  Documents,"  nos.  35-42. 
Illustrative  :  Cooper,  "  The  Prairie." 

Roosevelt,  "  Winning  of  the  West,"  vol.  iv,  ch.  v. 

Sargent,  N.,  "  Public  Men  and  Events,"  vol.  i,  17-56, 


Gilman,  *'  James  Monroe." 
Lodge,  ••  Daniel  Webster." 
Stevens,  "  Albert  Gallatin." 
Dewey,  "  Financial  History." 

Turner,  "  New  West." 


Partv, 
ch.  xxvii. 
The  United 
States  in 
1817. 
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Part  V, 
ch.  xxvii. 
The  United 
States  in 
1817. 


Flint,  J.,  "  Recollections  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  "  (i8a6). 
Goodrich,  S.  G.,  "  RecoUecdons,"  vol.  ii,  393-436. 
Eggleston,  E.,  "  The  Circuit  Rider." 

i.  For  use  of  pupils. 

Jh  class  :  Stone  and  Fickett,  "  Days  and  Deeds,"  pp.  78-93. 

Hart  and  Chapman,  "  How  our  Grandfathers  Lived,"  nos.  35,  43,  44,  63-65. 
OpH<mal  Reading:  Baldwin,  "  Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest,"  pp.  230-239. 

Davidson,  "  United  States,"  pp.  286-287  ^^^^  ch.  x. 


§{  379-391. 
Pp.  261-268. 


Questions  for 
developing 
the  text. 


I.  State  approximately  the  population  and  the  area  of  the  United  States  in 
181 7.    2.   Name   the  states  and  the  territories  within  the  United   States. 

8.  Describe  the  "tide  of  emigration  "  to  the  West.    4.   Give  some  interesting 
facts  from  the  census  of  1820  concerning  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Why  were  Europeans  interested  in  the  steamship  Savannah  f  6.  What 
were  the  facilities  for  travel,  transportation,  and  communication  by  land  in 
181 7  ?  7.  What  were  the  positive  and  the  possible  costs  of  communication 
by  mail  ?    8.  Give  an  account  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country. 

9.  What  substitute  for  gold  and  silver  was  used?    10.   How  was  the  reform 
of  prisons  and  penalties  begun? 

II.  Account  for  the  great  increase  in  manufactures  in  the  United  States 
during  Madison's  presidency.  12.  What  ideas  were  abroad  in  the  land  con* 
cerning  the  manufacturing  industries  in  the  United  States  ?  18.  How  were 
the  necessities  of  most  families  still  supplied  ?  14.  Why  had  slavery  been 
given  up  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  ?  Why  had  it  not  extended  into 
the  Northwest  ?  16.  What  was  the  status  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  states  ? 
16.  How  did  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods  influence  slavery  and  the  feeling  about  the  tariff  in  the  South  ? 

17.  How  had  newspapers  improved  since  Revolutionary  times  ?  18.  What 
opportunities  were  offered  to  rich  and  to  poor  families  for  educating  their 
children  ?  19.  What  differences  did  older  men  who  traveled  in  the  United 
States  see  in  the  cities  ?  20.  What  differences  would  a  woman  have  noticed 
in  costumes  of  both  men  and  women  ? 


PART  VI.    SECTIONAL  DISSENSION.    1817-1861 


Partvi, 
ch.  xxviiu 
Administra- 
tion of  James 
Monroe, 
18 17-1825. 


References : 


tf .  For  use  of  teachers. 


General:  Schouler,  "  United  States,"  vol.  ii,  444-463;  vol.  iii,  1-335. 
Hildreth,  "United  States,"  vol.  vi,  575-713. 
Johnston,  "  American  Politics,"  pp.  89-102. 
McMaster,  *'  United  States,"  vol.  iv,  457-600;  vol.  v,  1-120. 
Wilson, "  American  People,"  vol.  iii,  234-266.     Hart, "  Formation,"  §§  122-134^ 
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special :  Turner,  "  Rise  of  the  New  West."  Taussig,  "  Tariff  History."  Part  vi, 

Tucker,  G.  F.,  "  Monroe  Doctrine."  Gilman,  "  James  Monroe."  ch.  xxviii. 

Morse,  "  J.  Quincy  Adams."  Administra- 

Sumner,  "  Andrew  Jackson."  Thayer,  "  John  Marshall."  ^on  of  James 

Sources :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  iii,  nos.  131-136,  142-148,  153-154.  Monroe, 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  93,  94.  Niles,  "  Register."  1817-1825. 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class :  Hart  and  Chapman,  nos.  45,  47,  105-107. 

Selected  paragraphs  in  Gilman,  "  Life  of  Monroe.** 
Optional  reading  :  Davidson,  "  United  States,"  pp.  288-293, 

Thomas,  "  United  States,"  pp.  229-241. 

1.  Name  all  the  states  which  belonged  to  the  Union  in  1819,  adding  the    {§392-402. 
date  of  admission  of  each,  its  location,  and  its  attitude  towards  slavery  in  1819.    Pp.   269-278. 
2.    Define:  speculation,  panic,  business  failure,  and  bank  loans.     3.   What 
financial  conditions   prevailed  in  the  United  States  in  the  early  years   of   Questions  for 
Monroe's  presidency?     4.   Who  or  what  was  blamed  for  these  conditions?   developing 
What  were  the  real  and  the  chief  causes  ?  *^®  ^®*** 

6.  How  did  Jackson  in  the  Seminole  War  come  near  to  involving  the  United 
States  in  war  with  Spain  and  with  Great  Britain  ?  6.  State  the  chief  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  of  181 8  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and 
the  treaty  of  181 9  between  Spain  and  the  United  States.  Trace  all  these 
boundaries  on  maps. 

7.  Describe  the  growth  of  slavery  in  the  thirteen  English  colonies  and  in 
the  United  States  until  1820,  naming  sections,  people,  and  industries  which  en- 
couraged the  fastening  of  the  institution  upon  the  South.  8.  What  was  the 
political  reason  urged  by  the  North  for  objecting  to  a  majority  of  slave-labor 
states? 

9.  In  what  definite  ways  did  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  states  differ  in 
their  political  views  ?  10.  What  proposition  brought  out  these  different  views 
in  such  away  as  to  threaten  the  Union  in  1819  and  1820?  11.  State  the 
Missouri  Compromise  and  criticise  it.  12.  What  was  Henry  Clay's  Com- 
promise of  1 821? 

13.  Under  just  what  circumstances  and  with  what  views  did  President 
Monroe  promulgate  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  14.  How  did  the  people  of  the 
United  States  show  their  grateful  memory  of  Lafayette's  services  ?  16.  What 
caused  the  question  of  internal  improvements  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  arise  ?  16.  Name  the  object,  the  provisions,  and  the  advocates  of 
the  first  protective  tariff  act.  Why  did  New  England  and  the  South  oppose 
it  ?  Give  arguments  of  each  side.  17.  What  new  problem  did  the  election 
of  1824  present?    Who  became  President? 

References :  a.  For  use  of  teachers. 

General:  Schouler,  "  United  States,"  vol.  iii,  336-450.  part  vi 

McMaster,  "  United  States,"  vol.  v,  121-487.  ch.  xxix. 
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QUESTIONS  AND   TOPICS 


Partvi, 
cb.  xxix. 
Administra- 
tion oi  John 
Quincy 
Adams, 
1825-1829. 


}?  4P3-407. 
Pp.  279-283. 

Questions  for 
developing 
the  text 


Partvi, 
ch.  XXX. 

Administra- 
tion of 
Andrew 
Jackson, 
1829-1837. 


Johnston,  "  American  Politics/*  pp.  103-108. 

Stanwood,  "  Presidential  Elections,"  ch.  xi. 

Wilson,  "  American  People,"  vol.  iii,  266-291. 

Hart,  "  Formation,"  §§  134-140. 
fecial:  Lodge,  "  Daniel  Webster."  Hunt,  "  John  C.  Calhoun." 

Turner,  '*  New  West"  (American  Nation  Series,  vol.  xiv). 

MacDonald,  "  Jacksonian  Democracy  "  (American  Nation  Series,  vol.  zv). 
Sources :  Hart,  •*  Contemporaries,"  vol.  iii,  149-150,  155. 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  no.  91, 

MacDonald,  "  Select  Documents,"  pp.  43-45. 

d.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class  :  Hart  and  Chapman,  nos.  10,  36. 

Selected  paragraphs  from  Morse,  "  John  Quincy  Adams.** 

Selected  paragraphs  from  Schurz,  "  Henry  Clay." 

Stone  and  Fickett,  "  Days  and  Deeds,"  pp.  94-102,  103-111. 
Optional  reading  :  Davidson,  "  United  States,"  pp.  293-298. 

Thomas,  "  United  States,"  pp.  241-249. 

1.  Give  the  circumstances  and  the  details  of  the  treaty  with  the  Lowef 
Creeks.  2.  What  led  to  the  second  and  the  third  treaties?  8.  What 
trouble  did  this  Indian  land  question  make  for  the  Federal  government  ? 

4.  How  did  the  Erie  Canal  "  link  up  the  East  and  the  West "  ?  Trace  its 
route.  6.  How  did  our  great  railroad  network  of  to-day  begin  in  1809  and 
grow,  until  1 833? 

6.  What  trouble  did  the  "Tariff  of  Abominations"  make?  7.  Compare 
New  England's  attitude  towards  the  War  of  1812  with  the  attitude  of  the 
South  towards  this  tariff.  8.  What  new  names  were  being  given  to  political 
parties?  Why  has  the  election  of  1828  been  called  a  contest  of  men  and 
not  of  parties? 

References :  a.  For  use  of  teachers. 

General:  Schouler,  "  United  States,"  vol.  iii,  451-507,  507-531. 

McMaster,  "  United  States,"  vol.  v,  488-556 ;  vol.  vi,  1-388. 

Johnston,  "  American  Politics,"  pp.  109-132. 

Sparks,  "  Expansion,"  pp.  290-296,  376-418. 

Rhodes,  "  United  States,"  vol.  i,  40-75,  303-383. 

Wilson,  "  Division  and  Reunion,"  §§  1-47;  "American  People,"  vol.  iv,  1-87. 
Special :  MacDonald, "  Jacksonian  Democracy  "  (American  Nation  Series,  vol.  xv). 

Hart,  "  Slavery  and  Abolition  "  (American  Nation  Series,  vol.  xvi). 

Brown,  "  Lower  South,"  pp.  16-49.  Hunt,  "J.  C.  Calhoun." 

Roosevelt,  "  Thomas  H.  Benton."  Turner,  "  New  West" 

Lalor,  " Encyclopedia  of  Political  Science"  (articles  on  political  parties). 

Sumner,  W.  G.,  "  American  Currency." 
Sources :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  iii,  nos.  158-163,  165-166,  169-171, 174-176, 

Old  South  Leaflets,  2d  series,  no.  6. 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  95-97,  99, 102. 

MacDonald,  "  Select  Documents,"  67,  75. 

Smedes, "  Southern  Planter,"  pp.  17-189.       Olmsted,  "  Seaboard  Slave  States." 
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Illustrative  :  Tiernan,  M.  S.,  "  Suzette,  Va."        Longstreet,  "  Georgia  Scenes."  Part  vi, 

Johnston,  R.  M.,  "  Old  Times  in  Middle  Georgia."  ch.  xxx. 

Harris,  J.  C,  "  Uncle  Remus."  Eggleston,  E.,  "  The  Graysons."  Administi-a- 

Quincy,  "  Figures  of  the  Past."  Larcora,  "  New  England  Girlhood,"  tion  of 

Andrew 
b.  For  use  of  pupils.  Jackson, 

In  class  :  Hart  and  Chapman,  nos.  23,  37,  38,  39,  50,  108, 109-115.  1829-1837. 

Lane  and  Hill,  "  American  History  in  Literature,"  pp.  124-128. 

Stone  and  Fickett,  "  Days  and  Deeds,"  pp.  112-120. 
Optional  reading  :  Davidson,  "  United  States,"  pp.  309-317  and  ch,  x, 

Thomas,  "  United  States,"  pp.  250-270. 

1.  Why  was  Andrew  Jackson  elected  President?    Give  every  reason  you   {{408-416. 
can;    2.    What  men  wished  to  share  in  his  good  fortune?  Pp-  284-293. 

8.   What  stand  had  Congress  taken  on  the  slavery  question  in  1790? 
4.    What  group  of  people  was  unwilling  to  let  this  decision  rest?     5.  What    Questions foi 
was  their  positive  program  for.  action  ?    6.   How  was  it  received  by  people  in   developing 
general  in  the  North  and  in  the  South?     By  politicians?     By  business  men?   the  text 
By  the  Church? 

7.  What  was  the  treatment  of  the  free  negro  at  the  North?  8.  Picture 
the  life  of  the  negro  in  slavery  at  the  South.  9.  How  did  the  agitation  of 
the  abolitionist  affect  the  slaves'  condition  in  the  South? 

10.  By  what  states  and  under  what  circumstances  was  Federal  authority 
questioned  in  Jackson's  first  administration?  11.  What  changes  in  names 
and  customs  were  introduced  during  the  presidential  election  of  1832? 
12.  What  was  the  chief  issue,  and  what  was  Jackson's  pledge?  18.  How 
did  he  keep  that  pledge? 

14.  What  led  to  the  ordinance,  passed  by  the  South  Carolina  legislature, 
to  nullify  the  United  States  Tariff  Act  within  her  borders?     What  resulted? 

16.  What  great  men  expounded  their  views  on  the  Constitution,  on  union,  and 
on  the  right  of  nullification  in  1830  and  in  1833?  What  was  the  ground 
taken  by  each?  16.  What  States  up  to  this  time  had  proclaimed  the  doc- 
trine of  nullification?     State  the   form  and   the  provocation   in  each  case. 

17,  What  did  Clay's  compromise  do  to  settle  this  South  Carolina  case? 

18.  What  new  admissions  to  statehood  kept  the  balance  between  slave-labor 
and  free-labor  states  in  1 836-1 837  ? 

19.  Who  colonized  Texas?  20.  Explain  the  significance  of  the  cry 
"  Remember  the  Alamo !  "  21.  When  and  how  did  Texas  become  a  recog- 
nized republic?  22.  What  were  the  arguments  for  and  against  making  Texas 
a  state  under  our  Federal  control? 

28.  Who  were  the  candidates  in  the  election  of  1836?    Who  won? 

References :  a.  For  use  of  teachers. 

General:  Stanwood,  "  Presidential  Elections,"  ch.  xiv.  and  xv.  Part  vi, 

Johnston,  "American  Politics,"  pp.  133-139.  ch.  xxxi, 

McMaster,  "  United  States,"  vol.  xi,  389-637. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  TOPICS 


Part  vi, 
ch.  xxxi 
Administra/- 
tion  of  Martin 
Van  Buren, 
1837-1841. 


{§  417-430- 
Pp.  294-297. 

Questions  for 
developing 
the  text 


Schouler,  "  United  States."  vol.  iv,  282-358. 

Adams,  "  United  States,"  vol.  ix. 

Wilson,  "  American  People,"  vol.  iv,  88-92. 

Wilson,  "  Division  and  Reunion,"  §$  48-58. 
^cial:  Shepard,  "  Martin  Van  Buren,"  ch.  viii-x.        Hunt,  "John  C.  Calhoun." 

Bourne,  "  Surplus  Revenue  of  1837."  Hart,  "  Slavery  and  Abolition." 

Peck, "  The  Jacksonian  Epoch."  Schurz,  "  Henry  Clay,"  vol.  ii. 

Sources  :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  iii,  181-183, 186. 

Kendall,  Amos,  "  Autobiography."  Benton,  *'  Thirty  Years*  View,"  vol.  i. 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class:  Davidson,  " United  States,"  pp.  317-321. 

Thomas, "  United  States,"  pp.  271-275. 
optional  reading:  Index  under  "  Money,"  "  Currency,"  "  Paper  Money,*' "  Banks," 

in  any  of  the  text-books  they  have  used  so  far.  Make  out  brief  notes  of  reading 

on  these  subjects  from  colonial  days  to  1841. 

1.  Was  Van  Buren  as  President  to  blame  for  the  Panic  of  1837?  ^*  Could 
any  action  of  his  have  prevented  it  ?  Could  Congress  by  any  law  passed  in 
1836  or  1837  have  averted  it?  8.  Does  the  increase  of  paper  money  add  to 
the  wealth  of  a  country?  Why  do  people  think  so?  4.  Describe  the  specie 
circular;  the  surplus  loans  to  states;  the  runs  on  banks.  5.  How  did  the 
financial  panic  affect  the  whole  industrial  life  of  the  United  States  that  year? 
6.   Explain  one  remedy  urged  by  Van  Buren  in  1840. 

7.  What  attitude  did  Congress  adopt  towards  petitions  from  the  Abolition- 
ists, and  on  its  own  right  to  abolish  slavery?  8.  What  was  Osceola  fighting 
about?  9.  What  made  the  presidential  campaign  of  1840  exciting?  10.  Why 
did  the  Whig  party  win? 


References : 


a.  For  use  of  teachers. 


Partvi, 
ch.  xxxii. 
Administra- 
tion of  Harri- 
son and 
Tyler,  1841- 

1845. 


General:  Johnston,  *'  American  Politics."  pp.  140-148. 

Wilson,  "  American  People,"  vol.  iv,  88-128. 

Channing,  "  United  States,"  pp.  224-230. 

Schouler,  "  United  States,"  vol.  iv,  359-550. 

Rhodes,  "  United  States,"  vol.  i,  75-98. 

Sparks, "  Expansion,"  pp.  296-309. 

Wilson,  "  Division  and  Reunion,"  §§  60-73. 
Special:  Garrison.  "Western  Extension"  (American  Nation  Series,  vol.  17). 

Smith,  "  Parties  and  Slavery"  (American  Nation  Series,  vol.  18). 

Stephens,  A.  H.,  "  Constitutional  View." 

Smith,  "  Liberty  and  Free  Soil  Parties." 

Semple,  "  Geographical  Conditions." 

Dewey,  *'  Financial  History,"  §}  102-109.  Winn,  "  Mormons." 

Bourne,  *'  Elssays  in  Historical  Criticism."  pip.  3-99. 
Sources  :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  iii,  nos.  178, 183, 184,  187-189. 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  98,  loi.  Caldwell,  "  Territorial  Government." 

Illustrative  :  Trollopej  "  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans." 

Longstreet,  "  Georgia  Scenes."  Hawthorne,  "  Blithedale  Romance,* 
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b.  For  use  of  pupils.  Part  vi, 

in  class:  Hart  and  Chapman,  "  How  our  Grandfathers  Lived,"  nos.  la,  13,  49.  ch.  xxxii, 

Davidson, "  United  States,"  pp.  321-333.  Administra- 

OpHoHol  reading  :  Thomas,  "  United  States,"  pp.  275-286.  ^^^^  of  Hani 

Stone  and  Fickett,  "  Days  and  Deeds,"  pp.  121-130.  son  and 

Tyler,  1841- 

1.  Why  was  William  Henry  Harrison  a  candidate  for  President?    2.  What    1845. 
hastened  his  death  soon  after  he  came  into  office?    8.  Would  the  Whig  party 
have  voted  for  John  Tyler  as  President  ?  What  are  the  reasons  for  your  opin-    \\  421-430. 
ion?    4.  Why  did  Daniel  Webster  remain  in  Tyler's  cabinet ?  Pp.  298-303. 

5.   Give   details  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty   and  its  forerunner    (§  410). 

6.  Why  did  Maine  accept  the  award?  7.  Under  what  circumstances  was 
the  Dorr  War  originated  and  brought  to  a  close  ? 

8.   What  led  to  the  telegraphic  message,  "  What  hath  God  wrought ! "  ?  Questions  for 

9.   What  was  the  religion  of  the  Mormons,  and  the  difficulty  of  establishing  developing 

it  ?      10.   Point  out  on  a  large  wall  map  or  a  sketch  map  on  the  blackboard  ^^  t^xt. 
the  scene  of  Fremont's  adventures  and  of  Whitman's  endeavors. 

References :  a.  For  use  of  teachers. 

General:  Johnston,  "American  Politics,"  pp.  149-158.  Part  vi, 

Schouler,  "  United  States,"  vol.  v,  1-128.  ch.  zxxiii. 

Wilson,  "  Division  and  Reunion,"  h\  73-8a  Administra- 

Wilson,  "American  People,"  vol.  iv,  128-141.  tion  of  James 

Special:  Smith,  "  Parties  and  Slavery."  Jay,  "  Mexican  War."  K.  Polk, 

Wright,  ••  General  Scott."  Elliott,  "  Sam  Houston."  1845-1849. 

Garrison,  "  Texas."  Royce,  "  California." 

Sources  :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  iii,  nos.  187-189;  vol.  iv,  8-14, 15-17. 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  100,  103-105. 

Grant, "  Memoirs."  Benton,  "  Thirty  Years'  View,"  vol.  ii. 

Illustrative :  Lowell,  "  Biglow  Papers  "  (first  series). 

Whittier,  "Angels  of  Buena  Vista." 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class  :  Lane  and  Hill,  pp.  128-133.  Davidson,  "  United  States,"  pp.  333-347. 
Optional  reading :  Thomas,  "United  States,"  pp.  286-300. 

1.  What  training  did  Polk  have  for  the  presidency?     2.  What  two  terri-    {§  431-440. 
torial  questions  figured  as  issues  in  his  presidential  campaign?    8.  What  was    Pp.  304-311. 
the  demand  of  Democrats  for  Oregon?    4.  Discuss  the  Oregon  Compromise. 

5.   How  many  slave-labor  states  belonged  to  the  United  States  when  Texas   Questions  for 
was  admitted?    6.  How  much  did  Texas  cost  the  United  States  government?   developing. 

7.  State  details  of  events  leading  to  the  Mexican  War.     8.  Which  section   *^®  *®^ 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  war  in  furnishing  men?      9.    Recount  the  military 
operations  of  General  Taylor,  using  a  sketch  map  to  illustrate.    10.  Follow  in 

in  similar  way  the  march  and  conquests  of  General  Kearney.  How  did  Fre- 
mont  supplement  Kearney's  work?  11.  Why  is  the  march  of  General  Scott 
called  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  modem  history  ? 
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Partvi, 
ch.  xxxiv. 
Progress  of 
the  Countryt 
1849. 


W  441-452. 
Pp.  312-325. 

Questions  for 
developing 
the  text. 


Part  vi, 
ch.  XXXV. 
Administra- 
tions of 
Taylor  and 
Fillmore, 
1849-1853. 


References :  a.  For  use  of  teachers. 

General:  Schouler,  "  United  States,"  vols,  iv  and  v. 

Sparks,  "  Expansion,"  pp.  296-309,  319-335- 

Wilson, "  American  People,"  vol.  iv.       Rhodes,  *'  United  States,"  vol.  i,  ch.  iv, 

Wilson,  "  Division  and  Reunion,"  §§  81,  82,  83. 
Special:  Morse,  "Abraham  Lincoln."  McLaughlin,  *'  Lewis  Cass." 

Bolles,  "  Financial  History,"  vol.  ii,  434-466. 
Sources  :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  iv,  18. 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  "  Memoirs,"  vol.  xii.  Kendall,  "Autobiography/* 

Calhoun,  Works  of  McGregor,  "  Progress  of  America." 
Illustrative ,•-  Hall,  Ruth,  "  Downrenter's  Son"  (anti-rent). 

Morris,  "  Historical  Tales,"  pp.  255-269  (telegraph). 

Dana,  "  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,"  (Cal.). 

Atherton,  " Splendid  Idle  Forties"  (Cal.). 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class  :  Lane  and  Hill,  pp.  135-140. 

Thomas,  "  United  States,"  258-267,  297-298. 

Hart  and  Stevens,  "  Romance  of  the  Civil  War,"  nos.  1-4. 
Optional  reading :  Davidson,  "  United  States,"  review  ch.  x. 

1.  State  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  in  1849  ^^^  mention  ten 
states  of  the  present  day  which  were  unorganized  and  unnamed  in  1849. 
2.  Which  states  ranked  highest  in  population?  Which  cities?  3.  Contrast 
progress  in  travel,  transportation,  and  communication  in  1789  and  1849;  i^ 
1849  ^^^  1909.  (This  must  include  §§  441,  445,  and  449.)  4.  Describe  the 
"infant  cities"  of  1849.  ^«  What  were  the  chief  manufactures  and  the 
centers  of  manufacturing  in  the  United  States  in  1849  ? 

6.  What  do  pictures  in  books  of  1849  reveal  regarding  the  dress  of  men 
and  women  ?  7.  In  how  many  daily  newspapers  might  news  of  the  "Forty- 
niners  "  be  found  in  1850  ?  8.  What  new  inventions  of  great  importance  were 
slowly  making  their  way  in  1849  ?  ®'  Describe  the  life,  journeys,  troubles, 
gains,  and  losses  of  the  "  Forty-niners."  10.  Which  kind  of  labor  prevailed 
in  California,  slave  or  free  ?     Why  ? 


References : 


a.  For  use  of  teachers. 


General:  Johnston,  "  American  Politics,"  pp.  159-166, 

Rhodes,  "  United  States,"  vol.  i,  99-302. 

Schouler,  "  United  States,"  vol.  v,  100-267. 

Stan  wood,  "  Presidency,"  226-257. 

Macy,  "  Political  Parties,"  102-161. 

Wilson,  "  Division  and  Reunion,"  $}  84-89. 
Special:  Davis,  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  States." 

Brown,  "  Lower  South."  McDougall,  "  Fugitive  Slaves,"  }$  19-83. 

Siebert,  "  Underground  Railroad."  Lodge.  "  Daniel  Webster,"  265-333. 

Bancroft, "  William  H.  Seward,"  vol.  i,  156-332.     Pendleton, "  A.  H.  Stephens." 
Illustrative:  Lowell,  "  Biglow  Papers"  (first  series). 

Harte,  "  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp."  Monroe,  Kirk, "  Golden  Days  of  •49,'* 
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Sources :  Hart, "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  iv,  nos.  7,  17-33. 
Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  106-107. 
Macdonald,  "  Select  Documents,"  nos.  77-82. 
Johnston, "  American  Orations,"  vol.  ii,  123-340. 

d.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class  :  Lane  and  Hill,  "  History  in  American  Literature,"  pp.  134,  140-143. 

Hart  and  Stevens,  nos.  7,  8,  12,  13,  14, 15. 
Optional  reading :  Thomas,  "United  States,"  299-307. 


Part  vi, 
ch.  XXXV. 
Administra 
tions  of 
Taylor  and 
Fillmore, 
1849-1853. 


I.  What  services  had  Taylor  already  rendered  to  the  United  States  ? 
2.  What  brought  the  slavery  question  to  the  front  immediately  ?  8.  What 
were  the  demands  of  the  North  ?  The  offers  of  the  South  ?  4.  Why  did  se- 
cession seem  more  and  more  necessary  and  probable  in  the  South  after  1849? 
5.  What  would  make  the  South  feel  it  must  leave  the  Union  ? 

6.  What  were  the  provisions  of  Henry  Clay's  Compromise  of  1850?  7. 
Why  was  Clay  able  to  influence  his  country  so  strongly  in  1820  and  in  1850  ? 
8.  Who  supported  and  who  opposed  the  "Great  Pacificator"  on  this  measure? 
Give  the  gist  of  their  arguments.  9.  What  new  idea  did  William  Seward 
propound  ?    10.   What  was  the  fate  of  the  Compromise  of  1850  ? 

II.  What  change  had  come  in  the  White  House  meanwhile  ?  12.  Why 
was  it  the  task  of  the  Federal  officials  to  secure  the  return  of  runaway  slaves  ? 

13.  What  land  did  Texas  have  to  relinquish  by  the  terms  of  the  compromise? 

14.  Account  for  the  results  of  the  presidential  election  of  1852. 


hh  453-461. 
Pp.  326-331. 

Questions  foi 
developing 
the  text 


References : 


a.  For  use  of  teachers. 


ti 


General:  Johnston,  "American  Politics,"  pp.  167-178. 

Rhodes,  "  United  States,"  vol.  i,  384-506 ;  vol.  ii,  1-414. 

Wilson,  "  Division  and  Reunion,"  §§  90-94. 
Special :  Davis,  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  States." 

Brown,  "  Lower  South,"  50-82;  "  S.  A.  Douglas,"  82-128. 

Taussig,  "  Tariff  History,"  115-154.  Spring,  "  Kansas." 

Morse,  "  Abraham  Lincoln,"  vol.  i.  Storey,  "  Charles  Sumner,* 

Sources :  Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  108-110. 

Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  iv,  nos.  34-40,  41-43. 

Johnston,  "  American  Orations,"  vol.  iii.  Helper,  "  Impending  Crisis.** 

Illustrative  :  Winthrop,  "  John  Brent "  (Far  West).  Orpen,,"  Jay-Hawkers," 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class  :  Hart  and  Stevens,  "  Romance  of  the  Civil  War,**  no.  16. 
Optional  reading  :  Thomas,  "  United  States,"  pp.  313-318. 


Partvi, 
ch.  xxxvi. 
Administra- 
tion of 
Franklin 
Pierce, 

1853-1857. 


1.   What  had  been  the  home,  the  services  to  state  and  country,  and  the  po-    6}  462-467. 
litical  views  of  Franklin  Pierce  before  he  became  President  ?     2.   What  land    ^P-  332-33^ 
purchase  was  made  to  complete  territorial  grants  and  conquests  in  the  West  ? 
8.   Could  the  Compromise  of  1850  silence  argument  on  the  slavery  question  ? 
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Partvi, 
ch.  xxxvi. 
Administra- 
tion of 
Franklin 
Pierce, 
1853-1857. 

Questions  for 
developing 
the  text. 


Partvi. 
ch.  xxxvii. 
Administra- 
tion of  James 
Buchanan, 
1857-1861. 


4.  What  previous  act,  passed  by  Congress,  was  held  by  states'  rights  men  to 
be  unconstitutional  ?  5.  What  is  the  only  means  provided  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  for  deciding  whether  an  Act  of  Congress  is  constitutional? 
6.  Who  supported  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  ?  7.  Define  **  squatter  sov- 
ereignty "  and  the  application  of  the  doctrine.  8.  Why  did  both  the  North 
and  the  South  fight  so  hard  and  so  bitterly  for  Kansas  ?  With  what  results  ? 
9.  Describe  the  guerrilla  warfare  in  Kansas  and  the  work  of  John  Brown. 
10.  How  were  the  Northern  states  nullifying  the  Federal  law  about  fugitive 
slaves?  What  was  their  ground  for  such  action?  11.  How  did  the  "under- 
ground railroad  "  help  the  escape  of  fugitive  slaves  ?  12.  Describe  the  politi- 
cal parties,  their  factions,  leaders,  and  platforms  at  the  presidential  election 
of  1856.     13.  What  was  the  result  of  each  party's  work  in  that  election? 


References : 


a.  For  use  of  teachers. 


General :  Johnston,  "  American  Politics,"  pp.  179-196. 

Schouler,  "  United  States,"  vol.  v,  454-513;  vol.  vi,  i-5a 

Rhodes,  "United  States,"  vol.  ii,  416-503;  vol.  iii,  115-354. 

Wilson,  ••  American  People,"  vol.  iv,  145-308.  Dodge,  "  Civil  War." 

Macy,  "  Political  Parties,"  383-317. 

Wilson,  "  Division  and  Reunion,"  §§  98-103. 
fecial :  Chadwick,  "  Causes  of  the  Civil  War."        Smith,  "  Parties  and  Slavery." 

Davis,  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  States." 

Hart,  ••  S.  P.  Chase."  Ropes,  "  Civil  War,"  vol.  i,  1-97. 

Sources  :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  iv,  nos.  44-48,  49-53,  53-63,  63-69. 

MacDonald,  "Select  Documents,"  nos.  114,  115. 

Johnston,  "American  Orations,"  vol.  iii,  330-339;  vol.  iv,  16-81. 

American  History  Leaflets,  nos.  13  and  18. 
Illustrative :  Fox,  "  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come." 

Burwell,  "Giri's  Life  in  Virginia  before  the  War." 

Paterson,  "  For  Freedom's  Sake."  Derby,  "  Phoenixiana  "  (California). 

Conway,  "  Pine  and  Palm."  Barton,  "  Pine  Knot." 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class  :  Hart  and  Stevens,  "  Romance  of  the  Civil  War,"  nos.  9,  10, 11,  17. 

Selected  paragraphs  from  Fox,  "The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come." 
Optional  reading :  Brooks,  "  Boy  Settlers  "  (Kansas). 

Thomas.  "  United  States,"  318-336. 


(§468-479.  1.   Why  did  James  Buchanan  seem  a. desirable  candidate  for  President? 

PP'  337-346«     2.   What  public  agitation  stirred  the  nation  during  Buchanan's  first  year  in 
office  ?    8.   State  carefully  the  Dred  Scott  case  and  decision. 

4.  How  did  Republicans  receive  the  Dred  Scott  decision? 

5.  In  whose  successful  work  did  the  whole  nation  rejoice  in  1858  ? 
6.   Describe  the  purpose,  work,  and  fate  of  John  Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

7.  Why  did  people  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South  condemn  John 
Brown?  8.  What  were  the  parties,  the  platforms,  and  the  names  of  the 
presidential  candidates  of  i860  ? 


Questions  for 
developing 
the  text 
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9.   Recount  the  object  and  the  course  of  secession  in  the  South.  Part  vi, 

10.   Review  all  threats  of  secession  and  of  nullification  which  had  been  ch.  xxxvii. 

made  in  any  part  of  the  Union  up  to  i860.     11.  What  was  the  idea  in  the  Adrainistra- 

South  regarding  the  right  to  secede  (§§  474-475)  ?     12.  Was  there  a  popular  ^on  of  James 
or  a  settled  general  opinion  in  the  North  concerning  it  (§  476)  ?,  g       „,  * 

18.  What  was  the  common  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  in  regard  to 
union  and  secession  in  1789  (§475)? 

14.  Describe  the  attempts  at  compromise  and  review  the  history  of  the 
other  great  compromises  in  United  States  History.  15.  What  danger  to  the 
nation's  life  did  Union  men  see  in  the  practice  of  secession  (§  475)  ? 

16.  What  was  the  result  of  the  peace  conference  proposed  by  Virginia  ? 

17.  Was  the  South  hasty  and  eager  in  its  secession?  Support  your  answer 
with  facts.    18.  What  senators  were  added  to  those  left  in  Congress  in  1861? 

19.  What  was  the  attitude  of  President  Buchanan  toward  secession? 
SO.  State  the  object  of  the  Commissioners  sent  from  South  Carolina  to  the 
President.  21.  Why  did  President  Buchanan  dispatch  the  Star  of  the  fVest 
to  Fort  Sumter,  and  why  did  the  South  Carolina  militia  fire  upon  it  ? 

22.  What  were  the  general  principles  laid  down  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America?  23.  Why  were  Jefferson  Davis  and  Alexan- 
der H.  Stephens  the  choice  of  the  Confederacy  for  leaders? 

24.  What  was  the  exact  situation  at' the  close  of  President.  Buchanan's 
administration? 

PART  VII.    THE  CIVIL  WAR.    1861-1865 

References :  a.  For  use  of  teachers. 

General:  Rhodes,  "  United  States,"  vol.  iii,  1-114,  357-637.  Part  vii. 

Schouler,"  United  States,"  vol.  v,  260-269,  vol.  vi,  318-341.  ch.  xxxviii. 

Wilson, "  American  People,"  iv,  208-214 ;  "  Division  and  Reunion  "  ${  104-108.    First  year  of 
Special:  Davis,  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  States."  the  Civil 

Bancroft,  "  William  H.  Seward."  Chadwick,  "  Causes  of  the  Civil  War."    War,  1861. 

Morse,  '*  Abraham  Lincoln."  Lee,  "  General  Lee." 

Hosmer,  "The  Appeal  to  Arms"  ("  American  Nation  Series,"  vol.  xx). 

Ropes,  "  Civil  War,"  vol.  i,  98-274. 
Sources :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  iv,  nos.  70-74,  75-78,  96-99,  102-106. 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  113-117.  Old  South  Leaflets,  3d  Series. 

MacDonald,  "  Select  Statutes,"  nos.  i-ii.  Caimes,  '•  Slave  Powers." 

Olmsted,  "  Cotton  Kingdom."  Smedes.  "  Southern  Planter." 

IllustraHve :  Fuller, "  Pratt's  Portraits."  Churchill,  '*  The  Crisis." 

Fox,  ••  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come."  Page,  "  Red  Rock." 

Burnett,  "Concerning  the  de  Willoughby  Claims." 

Hull,  "  Boy  Soldiers  of  the  Confederacy." 

Smith,  F.  H.,  "  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn." 

3,  For  use  of  pupils. 

/«  class :  Hart  and  Stevens,  nos.  19,  22,  29,  50-51. 

Lane  and  Hill,  "  American  History  in  Literature,"  pp.  152-154. 
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Part  vii, 
ch.  xxxviii. 
First  year  of 
the  Civil 
War,  1861. 

J?  480-493- 
Pp.  347-357. 

Questions  for 
developing 
the  text. 


Part  vii, 
ch.  xxxix. 
Second  year 
of  the  Civil 
War,  1862. 


Page,  "  In  Ole  Virginia  "  (selections) . 
Bryant,  "  Our  Country's  Call." 
Optional  reading :  Thomas,"  United  States,"  326-340. 
Cooke,  "  Surry  of  Eagle's  Nest." 
Coffin,  "  Boys  of  '61,"  "  Winning  his  Way,"  "  Following  the  Flag." 

1.  What  had  been  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  up  to  1861?  of  Jefferson 
Davis? 

2.  Review  the  election  platforms  and  candidates  of  i860.  S.  Why  was 
Lincoln's  inauguration  a  time  of  anxious  precautions?  4.  What  idea  of  the 
Union,  and  of  his  own  duty  in  maintaining  it,  did  Lincoln  give  in  his  inaugu- 
ral address  ?  6.  How  did  the  South  receive  his  words?  6.  Why  did  the 
Confederate  commissioners  fail  to  adjust  matters  at  Washington  ? 

7.  Why,  how,  and  when  did  Fort  Sumter  fall  ?  8.  What  was  the  effect 
of  this  action  of  the  South  upon  the  North  and  the  South  ?  9.  What  South- 
ern  states  had  seceded  by  June  8,  1861?  10.  Why  could  not  the  Border 
states  be  neutral?    11.  Give  the  facts  concerning  western  Virginia. 

12.  Contrast  the  resources  of  the  North  and  the  South.  18.  Why  did 
the  South  assume  the  defensive?  14.  What  was  the  advantage  of  this? 
16.   What  were  the  disadvantages? 

16.  What  was  the  object  of  the  first  campaign?  Name  opposing  leaders 
and  positions. 

17.  Give  details  of  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  or  Manassas,  and  its  effects 
upon  the  Noirth  and  the  South.  18.  What  was  the  object  of  sending  Confed- 
erate commissioners  to  Europe?  19.  State  definitely  the  cause  for  which  the 
Union  men  were  fighting  in  1861. 

20.  What  war  measure  of  the  North  involved  the  slavery  question  ? 
21.   What  were  the  results  of  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War? 

References :  a.  For  use  of  teachers. 

General:  Schouler,  "  United  States,"  vol.  vi. 

Rhodes,  "  United  States,"  vol.  iv,  1-212. 

Wilson,  "  American  People,"  vol.  iv,  214-232. 

Wilson,  "  Division  and  Reunion,"  §}  109-111. 
Special:  Davis,  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  States." 

Fiske,  "  Mississippi  Valley  in  the  Civil  War,"  1-178. 

Soley,  "  Blockade  and  the  Cruisers."  Ropes, "  Civil  War,"  vol.  ii 

Henderson,  "  Stonewall  Jackson."  Lee,  "  General  Lee." 

Sources:  Hart,  "Source  Book,"  nos.  118-120. 

Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  iv,  nos.  86,  93,  92,  107-116, 126-128. 

MacDonald,  "  Select  Statutes,"  nos.  12-27.  Grant,  "  Personal  Memoirs." 

Alexander,  "  Military  Memoirs  of  a  Confederate." 
Illustrative :  Crane,  "  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage." 

Hosmer,  "  The  Thinking  Bayonet."  Biglow  Papers  (2d  series). 

La  Bree,  "  Camp  Fires  of  the  Confederacy." 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class  :  Hale,  "  Stories  of  the  War." 

McCarthy,  "  Soldier  Life  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia." 
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optional  reading:  Trowbridge,  "  Cudjo's  Cave."  Knox,  "  The  Lost  Army."    Part  vii. 

Hart  and  Stevens,  "  Romance  of  the  Civil  War,"  nos.  43,  44,  47, 48.  ch.  xxxix. 

Second  year 

1.  Contrast  the  opposing  forces  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  the    ^^  ***®  CW\\ 
war.    2.   What  were  the  Federal  plans  for  their  campaigns?  War,  1802. 

8.   How  were  the  Confederate  forces  protecting  Forts  Henry  and  Donel- 
son?     Why  did  they  desire  to  hold  them?     How  did  Union  forces  succeed    H  494-515' 
in  taking  them?    What  was  their  particular  gain  in  this  action?  P*  358-373- 

4.   Describe   General   Albert  Sidney  Johnston's  gallant   action  at   Shiloh. 
5.   Why  was  the  Confederate  army  anxious  to  hold  Corinth?    6.   How  did    Questions 
the  Mississippi  forts  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Federals?      (Illustrate  this   f^'  develop- 
with  a  sketch  map  as  you  answer.)     7.   Why  did  the  Confederates  lose  their   *"^     e  e    . 
hold  on  northern  Arkansas  ? 

8.  What  was  the  position  of  the  armies  in  Virginia  at  the  opening  of  the 
Peninsular  Campaign?  9.  Describe  McQellan's  plan  and  his  advance. 
10.  How  was  he  checked  by  Magruder  and  Johnston?  11.  What  did  the  cry, 
"On  to  Richmond,"  mean  to  the  South?  To  the  North?  12.  How  did 
General  Johnston's  army  prevent  that  march  ? 

18.  Describe  Genera^  Robert  E.  Lee's  training  for  the  chief  command 
which  was  given  him  after  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  14.  What  were  the  suc- 
cesses of  "Stonewall"  Jackson  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  what  great 
fear  did  he  arouse  in  the  North?  15.  Locate  and  explain  the  object  of  each 
of  Jackson's  six  battles.  Give  a  summary  of  his  gains.  16.  By  what  battles 
and  movements  did  the  Federal  campaign  in  the  Peninsula  fail?  What  effect 
did  this  have  upon  the  North  ?    Upon  the  South  ? 

17.  What  was  the  strategic  importance  of  Chattanooga  to  the  South? 
18.  How  did  Bragg  take  the  offensive  in  the  West?  How  did  Buell  meet 
him  at  Perryville?  Why  did  he  withdraw  to  Chattanooga?  19.  How  near  a 
failure  had  this  movement  seemed  to  be?  20.  What  was  the  key  to  the  Fed- 
eral position  in  the  West  in  October,  1862?  How  did  the  Union  army  hold 
it  against  Van  Dorn  and  Price? 

21.  Describe  General  Grant's  plan  for  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  in  1862. 
22.  Who  was  his  able  cooperating  general?  28.  What  work  of  Confederate 
cavalrymen  made  Grant  and  Sherman  retreat  ?  24.  What  are  the  details  of 
the  battle  of  Murfreesboro?  25.  Sum  up  the  work  of  the  Confederates  in 
the  West  in  the  latter  half  of  1862. 

26.  What  were  the  Confederate  plans  for  the  latter  half  of  1862  in  the 
East?  27.  Review  the  battles  of  Cross  Keys  and  Port  Republic.  28.  What 
became  of  the  defeated  armies  of  Banks  and  Fremont? 

29.  Give  the  strategic  importance  of  General  Lee's  movements  in  August, 
1862.  80.  Why  did  he  decide  not  to  follow  the  retreating  Federal  army  to 
the  very  city  of  Washington?  81.  Why  did  he  advance  into  Maryland? 
82.  What  gain  was  made  by  General  Jackson's  forces  at  Harper's  Ferry? 
Discuss  its  vital  importance.  83.  Explain  why  Antietam  had  the  effect  of  a 
Union  victory. 
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Part  vii, 
ch.  xxxix. 
Second  year 
of  the  Civil 
War,  1862. 


Part  vii, 
ch.  xl.  Third 
year  of  the 
Civil  War, 
1863. 


84.  Narrate  the  details  of  General  Burnside's  repulse  at  Fredericksburg. 
86.  With  a  sketch  map  to  illustrate  your  story,  make  a  complete  recital  of  the 
contest  of  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac,  What  was  its  significance  in  this 
war?  In  naval  history?  86.  Why  did  the  North  need  to  draft  soldiers  into 
the  Federal  army?  87.  What  did  the  Confederate  conscription  laws  demand  ? 
88.   Sum  up  definitely  the  results  of  the  war  in  1862. 

References :  a.  For  use  of  teachers. 

General:  Rhodes,  "  United  States,"  vol.  iv,  212-423. 

Schouler, "  United  States,"  vol.  vii. 

Wilson, "  American  People,"  iv,  232-253. 

"  Cambridge  Modern  History,"  vol.  vii. 

Wilson,  "  Division  and  Reunion,"  {{  110-173. 
Special :  Davis,  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  States." 

McCarthy,  "  Lincoln's  Plan  of  Reconstruction." 

Fiske,  '*  Mississippi  Valley  in  the  Civil  War." 

Doubleday,  "  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg." 

Mahan,  "  Gulfs  and  Inland  Waters." 

White,  "  Robert  E.  Lee." 
Sources:  Hart, "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  iv,  87,  89-90,94-95,  100,  117-123, 129-130. 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  121-123. 

MacDonald,  "Select Statutes,"  nos.  28-35. 

Johnston,  "  American  Orations,"  vol.  iv. 

Alexander,  "  Military  Memoirs  of  a  Confederate." 

Grant, "  Personal  Memoirs." 
Illustrative :  Churchill, "  The  Crisis,"  and  other  references  in  ch.  xxxviii. 

Harrison,  "  Flower  de  Hundred."  Ryan,  "  The  Sword  of  Lee." 

Thompson,  "  High  Tide  at  Gettysburg." 

Eggleston,  "  American  War  Ballads." 

d.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class/  Lane  and  Hill,  "  American  History  in  Literature,"  pp.  146-147 ;  147-148. 

Stedman,  "  Gettysburg."  Hart  and  Stevens,  nos.  36-42,  49. 

Ticknor,  "  Little  Giffen." 
Optional  reading :  Alcott,  "  Hospital  Sketches."  Coffin,  "  Following  the  Flag." 

Page, "  Two  Little  Confederates."        Davidson,  "  United  States, "  pp.  423-437. 

^^^16-526.  I*  On  what  grounds  was  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  issued?    2.  Had 

P^.  374-384.     Lincoln  been  inconsistent?     How  was  West  Virginia  admitted  to  the  Union? 

4.  Who  superseded  Burnside,  and  whom  had  he  superseded  ?  6.  Contrast 
Questions  for  *^^  forces  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
developing  6.  Describe  the  battle  at  Cliancellorsville,  giving  the  movements  which  pre- 
thetext.  ceded  and  followed  it.     7.   What  did  that  victory  cost  the  South?    8.   What 

new  commander  took  charge  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  what  had  been 

his  previous  record? 
9.   What  was   General   Lee's  purpose  in   advancing  into   Pennsylvania? 

10.   Picture  the  Southern  army  at  Seminary  Ridge.     11.   Can  both  Southern 

and  Northern  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  be  proud  of  their  armies  at  Gettysburg? 
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18.    What  was  the  plan  of  Grant's  second  campaign   for  opening  the    Part  vii, 
Mississippi  for  the  Federals?     18.  Describe  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.    14.  Why   ch.  xl.  Third 


did  the  Confederate  army  feel  so  keenly  its  loss  in  this  campaign? 

16.  How  did  the  Confederates  fail  to  hold  their  positions  in  eastern  Tennes- 
see? 16.  What  Union  generals  were  active  in  the  campaign  about  Chatta- 
nooga and  Knoxville?  17.  Why  have  Chickamauga  and  Lookout  Mountain 
become  familiar  names  to  those  who  listen  to  veterans  of  the  Civil  War? 

18.  What  gallant,  stubborn  resistance  did  the  Confederates  make  at 
Charleston  ?  19.  Contrast  the  resources  of  the  South  and  the  North  at  the 
close  of  1863. 

References :  a.  For  use  of  teachers. 

General :  Rhodes,  "  United  States,"  vol.  v,  423-539,  vol.  vi,  i-5a 

Wilson,  "  American  People,"  vol.  iv,  253-256. 

Stanwood, "  Presidency,"  298-312. 

Wilson,  "Division  and  Reunion,"  {{  113-115. 
fecial :  Longstreet,  "  Manassas  to  Appomattox." 

Schwab,  "  Confederate  States  of  America." 

Maclay,  "  United  States  Navy,"  vol.  11, 397-456,  475-507, 549-559. 

Pond,  ••  Shenandoah  Valley  in  1864."      Cox,  "  Atlanta  " ;  "March  to  the  Sea." 

Mahan,  "  Admiral  Farragut,"  pp.  237-326. 

Gordon,  "  Last  Days  of  the  Confederacy." 
Sources:  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  iv,  nos.  85,  loi,  131-138. 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  no.  124. 

MacDonald, "  Select  Statutes,"  nos.  36-42.  Dana,  "Recollections." 

Brooks,  "  Washington  in  Lincoln's  Time."         Grant.  "  Personal  Memoirs." 
IllustraHve :  Andrews,  "  War  Time  Journal  of  a  Georgia  Girl." 

Benson,  "  Friend  with  the  Countersign."      Page,  T.  N.,  "  Among  the  Camps." 

Avary,  M.  L..  '*  Virginia  Girl  in  the  Civil  War. 

d.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class  :  Lane  and  Hill,  "  American  History  in  Literature,"  pp.  i49-i5a 

Hart  and  Stevens,  nos.  62,  93,  95, 98. 
Optional recuiin^ :  Page,  "Two  Little  Confederates." 

Alcott,  "  Hospital  Sketches." 


year  of  the 
CivU  Warv 
1863. 


Part  vii, 
ch.  xli. 
Fourth  year 
of  the  Civil 
War,  1864. 


1.   Give  briefly  the  gains  and  losses  of  both  sides  in  the  Civil  War  up  to  the    {§  527-552. 
opening  of  the  year  1864.     8.   What  were  the  frontiers  to  be  defended  by  the    Pp.  385-399. 
Confederacy?      8.    Describe   the   Red  River  Expedition.      4.    What   other 
successes  did  the  Confederacy  have  early  in  1864?  Questkmsfoi 

6.    What  change  was  made  in  the  command  of  the  Federal  forces?    Re-    developing 
count  the  history  of  General  Grant  up  to  this  time.      6.   What  problems  con-    the  text, 
fronted  General  Lee  that  were  not  so  difficult  for  his  opponent  to  solve? 
7.   State  definitely  the  plans  of  the  "Great  Campaigns*'  for  1864. 

8.  How  was  Richmond  to  be  surrounded?  9.  What  led  to  the  Battle  of 
the  Wilderness,  and  what  was  the  result?  10.  Describe  the  way  General 
Lee  kept  General  Grant  at  bay  in  northern  Virginia  about   Spottsylvania. 


.  50  QUESTIONS  AND  TOPICS 

Part  vii,  11»   What  results  had  come  to  armies,  to  reputations,  and  to  plans,  by  the  third 

ch.  xli.  of  June,  1864,  from  General  Grant's  "  hammering  process''? 

Fourth  year  12.  Account  for  the  failures  of  the  co5perating  armies.  Which  one  gave 
of  the  Civil  cause  for  the  most  chagrin  at  the  North?  18.  Under  what  circumstances  did 
W^,  1864.       General  Grant  decide  to  lay  siege  to  Petersburg? 

14.  Contrast  the  forces  used  by  the  Confederacy  and  the  Union  for  the 
Georgia  campaign.  16.  Describe  General  Johnston's  policy  in  northern 
Georgia  before  his  retreat  to  Atlanta.  16.  What  cavalry  leader  of  the  Con- 
federates was  a  "thorn  in  the  flesh"  to  General  Sherman  in  this  campaign? 
17.  Compare  the  methods  and  fate  of  General  Joseph  £.  Johnston  and  of 
General  McClellan. 

18.  What  were  the  object  and  the  outcome  of  General  Ear)|r's  advance  to 
Washington?  19.  Why  did  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan  make  a  "barren 
waste"  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley?  20.  What  did  this  mean  to  the  Con- 
federacy ? 

21.  Describe  the  affair  at  the  "Crater."  22.  What  new  problem  did 
General  Lee  have  to  meet  when  Grant  changed  his  tactics  before  Petersburg 
and  Richmond? 

23.  What  general  succeeded  Johnston  in  Georgia,  and  what  was  his  policy? 
24.  How  did  the  Federals  get  possession  of  Atlanta?  25.  What  was  the 
object  of  General  Hood's  next  move  ?  28.  What  is  the  chief  source  of  infor- 
mation for  the  detaib  of  Sherman's  "March  to  the  Sea"?  27.  What  was 
the  object  of  the  destruction  ordered  by  General  Sherman  ?  28.  What  did 
Sherman's  entrance  to  Savannah  mean  to  the  South?  To  the  North? 
29.  What  had  General  Hood's  army  suffered  before  it  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters in  1864? 

80.  What  harm  did  Admiral  Farragutdo  to  the  Confederate  navy  in  1864? 
81.  What  gave  rise  to  the  famous  "Alabama  Claims"?  82.  What  non- 
political  events  helped  to  decide  the  presidential  election  of  1864?  88.  Who 
were  the  candidates? 

84.  How  many  states  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union  by  1864?  36.  How 
many  states  would  have  claimed  that  they  were  in  the  Union  at  that  time? 
86.   What  States  were  represented  by  the  stars  in  the  Confederate  flag? 

87.   State  definitely  the  results  of  the  war  by  the  end  of  1864. 

References  :  a.  For  use  of  teachers. 

Part  vii,  General:  Schouler,  "  United  States,"  vol.  vi. 

ch.  xlii.  Rhodes,  "  United  States,"  vol.  v,  50-188. 

The  end  of  Wilson,  "  American  People,"  vol.  iv,  257-262. 

the  Civil  Dodge,  "  Civil  War."  Wilson,  "  Division  and  Reunion,"  }  116. 

War,  1865.        Special:  Hosmer,  "  Outcome  of  the  Civil  War"  (American  Nation  Series,  vol.  xxi). 

Dunning,  "  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction."     Gordon,  J.  B.,  "  Reminiscences." 

Humphreys,  "  Virginia  Campaigns  of  '64  and  '65." 

Mahan,  "  Gulf  and  Inland  Waters." 

Hapgood,  "Abraham  Lincoln."  White,  "Robert  E.  Lee.** 

Davies,  "  General  Sheridan."  Copp6e,  "  General  Thomas." 
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t 

Sources :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  iv,  nos.  139-140, 147.  Part  vii, 

MacDonald,  "  Select  Statutes,"  nos.  43-48.        Grant,  "  Personal  Memoirs."  ch.  xlii. 

Semmes,  "  Service  Afloat."  Johnston,  "  Narrative."  The  end  oi 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  125-127, 129-131.  the  Civil 

Illustrative :  Page,  T.  N.,  "  Burial  of  the  Guns."  War,  1865. 
Harris,  J.  C,  "  On  the  Plantation."        Dickinson,  A.  E.,  "  What  Answer  ?  * ' 
Holmes,  "  In  War  Time."                      Howe,  DeWolfe, "  Memory  of  Uncoln." 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class:  Lane  and  Hill,  "American  History  in  Literature,"  pp.  150-151,  152-155, 
Lowell,  "  Commemoration  Ode."  Hart  and  Stevens,  nos.  88,  89.  . 

Turner,  "  The  Confederate  Note." 

Optional  reading :  Thomas,  "  United  States,"  pp.  380-385. 
Page,  "  Burial  of  the  Guns." 

I.  What  was  the  offensive  campaign  planned  for  1865?    %.   What  was  the    {{  553-565* 
condition   of  General   Lee*s   army,  and  what  were  his  plans?      8.   Trace    Pp. 4oo-407' 
and  describe  Sherman's  march  through  the  Carolinas. 

4.  What  was  Grant's  object  at  Five  Forks?    6.   What  was  the  plight  of  the    Questions  for 
Confederate  line  at  Petersburg  on  April  2?     6.    What  great  hope  and  duty  of  developing 
the  Confederate  forces  had  to  be  sacrificed  when  Lee  retreated  ?      7.   What   ***®  *®*** 
was  Lee's  purpose  in  his  retreat  from  Petersburg  ?     8.    Describe  the  retreat. 

9.  Under  what  circumstances  did  General  Lee  surrender?  10.  How  did 
General  Grant  treat  his  brave  countrymen? 

II.  What  did  the  South  lose  by  Lincoln's  death?  12.  What  did  the 
Union  lose?  18.  What  were  the  closing  events  of  the  war?  14.  Did  the 
terms  given  by  Grant  to  General  Lee  and  his  army  offer  security  to  the 
President  of  the  Confederate  States? 

15.  What  did  the  war  cost  in  lives?  In  money?  In  property?  16.  Did 
any  leader  on  either  side  lose  his  reputation  as  a  man?  As  a  soldier? 
As  a  leader?  17.  Was  there  a  "Benedict  Arnold"  or  a  "Charles  Lee" 
on  either  side  in  the  war?  18.  How  did  the  United  States  government 
and  the  government  of  the  Confederate  States  raise  money  for  carrying  on 
the  war  ?  19.  What  became  the  common  fate  of  paper  money  issued  by  both 
governments?    (See  §§  564  and  568.) 

20.  What  can  a  war  decide  about  a  controversy?  21.  What  was  the  fore- 
most result  of  the  Civil  War  ?  22.  What  was  the  second  ?  28.  Was  the 
terrible  sacrifice  of  life,  of  treasure,  of  public  institutions,  and  of  private  prop- 
erty all  in  vain? 

References :  a.  For  use  of  teachers. 

* 

General :  See  previous  references  for  chapters  on  the  Civil  War.  Part  vii, 

Rhodes,  vol.  v,  ch.  xxvii-xxix.  ch.  xliii. 

Wilson,  •'  Division  and  Reunion,"  §§  117-123.  Life  in  the 

Wilson,  "American  People,"  pp.  265-312.  Confederacy. 

fecial:  Davis,  "  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis." 
Hosmer,  "  Outcome  of  the  Civil  War." 
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Partvii, 
ch.  xliii. 
Life  in  the 
Confederacy* 


a  566-578. 

Pp.  4oSk4i5. 


Questions 
for  develop- 
ing the  text. 


Sources  :  See  previous  references  for  chapters. 

Hart, "  Contemporaries/'  vol.  iv,  nos.  93, 141-144. 
IllustraHve  :  See  previous  references  for  narrative  of  the  Civil  War. 

Hale,  E.  E.,  "  Mrs.  Merriam's  Scholars." 

Gay, "  Ufe  in  Dixie  During  tiie  War."  Page,  T.  N., "  Red  Rock." 

i.  For  use  of  pupils. 
in  class  :  Hart  and  Stevens,  nos.  24,  25,  a6, 99>io3. 

Selected  paragraphs  from  Page,  "  Red  Rock,"  and  from  Churchill's  "  Crisis.** 

I.  What  industrial  and  economic  effects  did  the  Federal  blockade  have 
upon  the  South?  8.  What  was  the  object  of  the  blockade  runners? 
Their  fate  oftentimes?  8.  Describe  the  effect  of  paper  money  issues  on 
prices  in  the  South.    4.   What  risks  did  a  blockade  runner  take  on  his  sales  ? 

6.  Why  was  the  scarcity  of  salt  such  a  vital  matter  in  the  South?  6.  How 
was  salt  provided?  How  was  metal  provided  ?  7.  What  food  was  flavored 
with  Southern  patriotism  until  it  was  "palatable?.  8.  What  were  the  sacrifices 
and  the  makeshifts  of  the  Southern  women  for  clothes,  cloths,  and  bandages  ? 
9.  How  were  shoes  provided  for  men,  women,  and  children  ?  10.  Compare 
the  sufferings  and  deprivations  of  the  whole  South  —  of  men,  women,  and 
soldiers  —  with  those  of  the  Continental  soldiers  at  Valley  Forge  and  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  Why  were  each  and  all  willing  to  endure  such 
misery  ? 

II.  How  did  a  Confederate  newspaper  look,  and  how  was  it  welcomed  ? 
18.  How  did  a  Southern  woman  get  together  materials  for  writing  a  letter? 
18.  Explain  the  economic  and  physical  exhaustion  of  which  the  Confederacy 
died. 


PART  Vin.    RECONSTRUCTIOK  AND  REUNIOK,   1865-1877 


Part  viii, 

ch.  xliv. 

Administrd)- 

tion  of 

Andrew 

Johnson, 

Z865-1869. 


References : 


a.  For  use  of  teachers. 


General:  Rhodes,  vol.  v,  516-626;  vol.  vi,  1-257. 

Johnston,  "  American  Politics,"  pp.  207-219. 

Wilson,  "  American  People,"  vol.  v,  ch.  i.       Foster,  •*  Century  of  Diplomacy.** 

Curtis,  "  Constitutional  History,"  vol.  ii,  349-396. 

Wilson,  "  Division  and  Reunion,"  {}  125-133. 
fecial:  Dunning, "  Reconstruction,  Political  and  Economic"  (American  Nation 
Series,  vol.  xxii). 

Pendleton,  "  A.  H.  Stephens."  Linn,  "  Horace  Greeley." 

Hart,  ••  S.  P.  Chase."  Brown,  "  Lower  South.** 

Sources  :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,**  vol.  iv,  nos.  142-144,  145-150,  151-155,  174. 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  129-132. 

MacDonald,  "  Documentary  Source  Book,"  nos.  141-162. 

Caldwell,  "  Survey,"  vol.  i,  189-193.         Smedes, "  Southern  Planter." 

Johnston,  "  American  Orations,"  vol.  iv. 
Illustrative :  Tourg6e,  "  Fool's  Errand,"  "  Bricks  without  Straw." 

Page,  ••  Red  Rock,"  "  Burial  of  the  Guns." 

Johnson,  *'  Arrows  of  the  Almighty." 
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Burnett,  "  In  Connection  with  the  De  Willoughby  Claim.**  Part  viii^ 

Thanet.  "  Expiation."  De  Forest,  "  Honest  John  Vane.**  ch.  xliv. 

Glasgow, "  Voige  of  the  People."        Woodman,  "  Picturesque  Alaska.**  Administr» 

Chcstnutt.  "  Marrow  of  Tradition.**  tion  of 

Andrew 
b.  For  use  of  pupils.  Johnson, 

In  class  :  Hart  and  Stevens,  "'Romance  of  Civil  War,**  nos.  24-27,  1865-1869. 

Trent,  "  Robert  E.  Lee." 
Optional  reading  :  I'homas,  "  United  States,"  390-399. 

Drake,  "  Making  of  the  Great  West" 

1.   Why  had  Andrew  Johnson  been  elected  as  Vice  President  in   1864?    §§579-596. 
2.  Would  he  have  had  much  chance  of  election  as  President?      8.   What    F^.  416-42^ 
other  cases  have  you  studied  or  known  where  a  man  chosen  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent had  to  serve  as  President? 

4.   What  public  military  function  came  early  in  Johnson's  administration?    Questions  fof 
5.    Describe  it.      6.   What  was  the  greatest   problem  before   the   country?   developing 
7.   Why  was  the  Thirteenth   Amendment  adopted  ?      8.  What   method  of  ^^^  *c^ 
reconstruction  did  the  Southern  states  hope  for,  and  really  expect?    9.  What 
had  President  Lincoln  already  done  toward  reorganizing  Southern  states? 

10.  Why  did  President  Johnson  appoint  provisional  governors?  11.  What 
did  he  do  about  negro  suffrage?  12.  Describe  the  social,  political,  and  in- 
dustrial condition  of  the  freed  negroes,  contrasting  the  new  with  the  old  state 
of  affairs.  18.  What  was  the  object  of  the  vagrancy  laws?  14.  Why  did 
the  North  fear  them?  15.  To  what  new  idea  and  legislation  did  this  fear 
lead  many  of  the  Republican  party? 

16.  What  test  was  devised  for  Southern  states  when  they  applied  for  "  read- 
mission  "  ?  17.  Why  could  not  the  President  stop  this  change  of  plan  in 
reconstruction?  18.  Quote  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  19.  What  state 
availed  itself  of  this  offer  of  Congress? 

20.  What  was  the  plan  of  reconstruction  advocated  by  Congress?  21.  De- 
scribe the  military  rule  for  the  South  ?  22.  How  did  the  whites  lose  and  the 
negroes  gain  control  in  these  states?  28.  What  states  joined  Tennessee  in 
agreeing  to  the  requirements  of  Congress?  What  ones  were  still  '*  unrecon- 
structed**? 

24.  How  and  when  was  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  adopted?  26.  De^ 
scribe  "  carpet  baggers  '*  and  "  scalawags "  and  their  work  in  the  South. 
26.  Why  did  Congress  think  these  men  were  safer  ones  to  hold  the  suffrage 
than  the  ones  to  whom  political  rights  were  denied  ? 

27.  What  new  question  showed  the  lack  of  agreement  between  President 
Johnson  and  Congress?  28.  What  was  the  object  of  the  Tenure-of-Office 
Act?  (Teachers  might  well  read  to  the  class  this  act,  found  in  MacDonald's 
*  Select  Statutes,**  No.  57.)    ,29.  Tell  the  story  of  the  impeachment  of  Johnson. 

80.  How,  and  by  whom,  was  rapid  communication  between  America  and 
Europe  made  possible?  81.  Name,  locate,  and  bound  the  thirty-seventh 
state  added  to  the  Union. 
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Part  viii, 
ch.  xliv. 
Administra- 
tion of 
Andrew 
Johnson, 
1865-1679. 

Part  viii, 
ch.  xlv. 
Administra- 
tion of  Grant, 
1869-1877. 


82.  What  was  the  plan  of  Napoleon  III  of  France  for  gaining  power  in 
North  America?  88.  What  well-known  doctrine  did  he  ignore?  84.  What 
was  the  outcome  of  his  plan  and  the  fate  of  Maximilian?  35.  Why  did  the 
United  States  purchase  Alaska?      86.   Did  we  suspect  its  value  then? 

87.  Name  the  candidates  in  the  presidential  election  of  1868. 


References : 


a.  For  use  of  teachers. 


Genera/:  Rhodes,  vol.  vi,  257-440;  vol.  vii,  1-291. 

Johnston,  "American  Politics,"  pp.  220-248. 

Wilson,  "American  People,"  vol.  vi,  ch.  i. 

Channing,  "  Students'  History,"  pp.  569-574, 

Wilson,  "  Division  and  Reunion,"  §§  134-141, 

Andrews,  "  Last  Quarter  Century." 
Social:  Sparks,  "  National  Development"  (American  Nation  Series,  vol.  xxiii). 

Dunning,  "  Reconstruction,  Political  and  Economic." 

Dewey,  "  Financial  History."  Foster,  "  Century  of  Diplomacy." 

Brown,  "  Lower  South."  Slorey,  "  Charles  Sumner." 

Pendleton.  "  A.  H.  Stephens."  Hart,  "  S.  P.  Chase." 

Linn,  '*  Horace  Greeley."  Wilson,  "  General  Grant." 

Sources  :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  iv,  nos.  155-159,  162, 163,  168, 172,  176. 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  133, 134-135. 

*' American  Annual  Encyclopedia,"  1869-1877. 

McCullough,  "  Men  and  Measures." 

MacDonald,  "  Select  Statutes,"  nos.  78-102. 
Illustrative:  Overton,  "Heritage  of  Unrest"  (Indians).      Jackson,  "  Ramona.** 

Wister,  "  Red  Men  and  White."  Hale,  "  Mrs.  Merriam's  Scholars." 

Dunbar,  "  Folks  from  Dixie."  Harper's  Monthly  for  1869-1877. 

Craddock,  "  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountain." 


b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class:  Lane  and  Hill,  pp.  158-160  and  160-161. 

Whittier,  "  The  Chicago  Fire."  Abbey,  "  General  Grant/ 

Optional  reading :  Thomas,  "United  States,"  pp.  399-402,  404-416. 

Custer,  "  Boots  and  Saddles,"  "  Tenting  on  the  Plains." 

Eastman,  "  Indian  Boyhood  "  (Sioux). 


the  text. 


}?  597-610.  1.   Review  the  life  history  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant.     2.   State  definitely  the 

Pp.  427-437.  underlying  and  apparent  causes  of  the  westward  movement  of  the  sixties. 
Questions  for  8.  Why  did  Congress  consider  the  proposition  of  national  aid  to  a  transconti- 
developing  nental  railroad?  4.  What  have  you  already  learned  about  internal  improve- 
ments ?  (See  §  400.)  6.  Describe  the  building  of  the  Union  and  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  railroads.    6.   What  were  the  indirect  results? 

7.  How  far  was  the  South  sharing  in  the  great  national  prosperity  of  the 
country?  8.  Describe  the  work  of  the  Loyal  League  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
9.  Why  was  there  so  much  desperate  lawlessness?  10.  Up  to  this  time 
how  had  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  left  the  matter  of  suffrage  ? 
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11.   By  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  how  was  the  power  of  the  individual  states    Part  viii, 

abridged  in  regard  to  granting  suffrage  ?     12.   What  were  the  last  states  to    ch.  xlv. 

be  reconstructed?     18.   How  long  did  carpet-bag  rule  survive?  Administra- 

14.   Review  the  battle  between  the  Kearsarge  and  the  Alabama,  and  describe    **«  JJ^^P^***^ 
the  claims  which  arose  from  that  affair.     15.   How  were  the  claims  adjusted       ^~    ''* 
in  1872?    16.  With  what  terrible  loss  of  property  did  Chicago  and  Boston 
meet  in  the  early  seventies? 

17.   State   the   political   platform   of  the   liberal    Republicans  in   1S72. 

18.  Who  were    their    candidates    in  the    presidential    election    of    1872? 

19.  What  party  joined  them  in  the  campaign?    20.   Who  won? 

21.  There  is  a  theory  that  bad  money  or  cheap  money  always  drives  good 
money  out  of  circulation.  What  illustration  of  this  theory  did  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  in  the  years  1870  to  1873?  22.  What  remedy  did 
Congress  devise?  28.  Trace  the  direct  and  indirect  causes  of  the  financial 
panic  of  1873.  24.  Describe  greenbacks.  26.  What  made  them  irredeem- 
able?   26.    What  made  them  redeemable? 

27.  Was  President  Grant  directly  or  indirectly  responsible  for  the  corruption 
that  was  rife  in  his  administration?  28.  How  did  the  ''Whisky  Ring" 
defraud  the  government?  29.  Compare  or  contrast,  as  you  think  proper,  the 
colonial  smuggling  and  the  work  of  the  **  Whisky  Ring." 

80.  Why  were  the  Modocs  transferred  to  Indian  Territory?  81.  What  led 
to  the  Sioux  massacre  of  General  Custer  and  his  men  ?  82.  Was  it  strange  that 
the  Sioux  made  this  war  on  the  whites? 

88.  What  was  the  object  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876?  84.  De- 
scribe some  of  the  exhibits.  86.  What  state  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in 
that  centennial  year?  86.  State  definitely  the  controversy  laid  before  the 
electoral  commission  of  1876.  87.  Describe  the  political  "make-up"  of  the 
commission  and  state  its  decision. 


PART  VL.    INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT.    1877-1897 


References : 


a.  For  use  of  teachers. 


General:  Johnston,  "American  Politics,"  pp.  249-258.  p  ^  . 

Wilson,  "  American  People,"  vol.  v,  ch.  ii.  1^     1  • 

Andrews,  "  Last  Quarter  Century."        "  Cambridge  Modern  History,"  vol.  vii.    AdministraF 

Wilson,  "  Division  and  Reunion,"  §}  142-143.  ^^^  ^r 

Special:  Blaine,  "Twenty  Years."  Dewey,  "  Financial  History."  Rutherford 

Noyes,  "  American  Finance."  Wilson,  "  General  Grant."  g  Haves 

Sources:  Hart,  "Contemporaries,"  vol.  iv,  nos.  159,  160,  169,  177, 197,  203.  1877-1881. 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  no.  136.       MacDonald,  "  Select  Statutes,"  nos.  103-105, 

Appleton,  "  Annual  Encyclopedia,"  1877-1881. 
Illustrative  :  Atherton,  "  Senator  North." 

Harper's  Weekly,  1877-1881,  Harper* s  Monthly,  1 877-1881. 

Scribner's  Monthly,  1877-1881. 
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Part  ix, 
ch.  xlvi. 
Administra- 
tion of 
Rutherford 
B.  Hayes, 
1877-1881. 


{§  611-618. 
Pp.  438-444. 

Questions  for 
developing 
the  text. 


b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class  :  Thomas,  "  United  States,"  pp.  416-426. 

Optional  reading :  Lane  and  Hill,  pp.  161-164,  and  167-170. 

1.  Why  might  the  nation  expect  a  wise  and  an  able  administration  from 
President  Hayes  ?  8.  Why  did  the  President  withdraw  the  troops  from 
South  Carolina  and  Louisiana  ?    8.   Define  the  "  Solid  South.'* 

4.   Who   began   the   **  spoils  system "  in  the  United  States  government  ? 

6.  What  were  its  evils  ?    6.   When  did  the  nation  become  aware  of  them  ? 

7.  Who  improved  the  civil  service  by  using  merit  rather  than  **  pulls  "  in  de- 
ciding upon  the  claims  of  candidates  for  positions  ? 

8.  What  were  some  of  tlie  results  for  good  and  for  evil  arising  from  the 
indirect  relations  becoming  prevalent  between  employers  and  laborers  ? 
9.  Why  did  capital  combine  and  organize  its  interests  ?  Why  did  labor  do  the 
same  ?  10.  What  were  the  demands  of  the  Labor  Congress,  and  of  the 
Labor  party  in  1870,  1872,  and  1876?  11.  Define:  blacklisting,  agitators, 
capitalist,  strike,  anarchist,  communist.  18.  Describe  the  Pittsburg  Riot  of 
1877  and  its  cost. 

18.  Review  the  demonetization  of  silver.  14.  What  was  the  object  of  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1878,  and  what  were  its  provisions  ?  15.  Why  did  people 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  redeeming  their  greenbacks  ? 
16.   Describe  accurately  the  refunding  work  of  the  United  States  government. 

17.  What  has  Thomas  Edison  added  to  the  civilization  of  the  world? 
18..   What  has  James  B.  Eads  done  for  American  commerce  ? 

19.  What  four  parties  nominated  candidates  in  the  presidential  election  of 
x88o?    30.   Which  one  carried  the  election? 


Partix,   . 
ch.  xlvii. 
Administra- 
tions of 
Garfield  and 
Arthur, 
1881-1885. 


References :  a.  For  use  of  teachers. 

General:  Johnston,  "American  Politics,"  pp.  259-267. 

Wilson,  "  American  People,"  vol.  v,  ch.  ii. 

Curtis,  "  Constitutional  History,"  vol.  ii.  Stanwood,  '•  Presidency." 

Wilson,  "  Division  and  Reunion,"  §  144. 
fecial:  Latan6,  "  United  States  and  Spanish  America." 

Stanwood,  "American  Tariff  Controversies." 

Taussig,  "  Tariff  History."  Brown,  *•  Lower  South." 

Sources :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  iv,  nos.  161,  198. 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  no.  137. 

MacDonald,  "  Select  Statutes,"  nos.  106-110. 

Appleton,  "  Annual  Cyclopedia,"  1881-1885. 
Illustrative  :  Use  Pool's  Index  on  topics  of  current  interest  of  these  years  —  i.e, 

"  Garfield,"  "  Guiteau,"  "  Civil  Service,"  "  President  Arthur,"  and  "  Tariff." 

Riis,  ••  Children  of  the  Poor." 

d.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class :  Davidson,  "  United  States,"  pp.  486-489. 
Schurz,  "  Civil  Service  Reform  "  (selections). 
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OpHotMl  reading  :  Thomas,  "  United  States/'  pp.  426-434. 
Lane  and  Hill,  pp.  164-166. 

1.  Why  could  the  country  expect  much  good  service  from  President  Garfield  ? 
8.  Why  did  it  lose  this  valued  President  ?  8.  Compare  his  early  life,  his 
public  services,  his  reputation,  and  his  death  with  that  of  Lincoln.  4.  What 
added  anxiety  to  the  country's  sadness? 

6.  Criticise  President  Arthur's  administration.  ( To  teachers,  —  Children 
should  be  taught  that  criticism  includes  finding  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad 
points,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  criticise  in  the  broadest,  truest  way.) 

6.  What   lesson   had   the  nation   learned  from   Guiteau's  act   as  assassin? 

7.  State  the  duties  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

8.  Account  for  the  surplus  of  United  States  government  funds.  9.  WHen 
did  a  similar  condition  exist  ?  10.  What  was  done  then  to  relieve  it  ? 
11.  What  was  the  objection  made  to  reducing  the  tariff  ?  12.  What  action 
did  Congress  take  ? 

18.  What  did  Congress  do  about  polygamy  ?  14.  Could  it  have  forbidden 
the  Nformon  religious  beliefs  ?  16.  When  did  letter  postage  become  cheaper? 
Why  ?    16.   What  was  the  need  of  a  **  standard  time  "  ?     How  was  it  secured  ? 

17.  Account  for  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  New  Orleans  in  1884. 
18.  State  definitely  the  material  resources  of  the  South  and  the  industrial 
growth  of  "  the  New  South." 

19.  Describe  the  presidential  election  contest  of  1884,  naming  candidates, 
parties,  platfoimSi  and  successful  nominees. 


Part  ix, 
ch.  xlvii. 
Administra- 
tion of 
Garfield  and 
Arthur, 
1881-1885. 

{}  619-625. 
Pp.  445-450. 

Questions  for 
developing 
the  text. 


References : 


a.  For  use  of  teachers. 


General:  Johnston,  "American  Politics,"  pp.  268-279. 

Wilson,  "American  People,"  vol.  vi,  ch.  ii.       Ford,  "  National  Problems.** 

Wilson,  "  Division  and  Reunion,"  {§  144,  145-147, 148.. 
Special:  Hart,  "  Practical  Essays."  Noyes,  "American  Finance." 

Sources:  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  iv,  nos.  164,.  165,  204,  205. 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  no.  139.       MacDonald,  "  Select  Statutes,"  nos.  111-119. 

Appleton,  "  Annual  Cyclopedia,"  1885-1889. 
Illustrative  :  Ford,  "  Honorable  Peter  Stirling." 

Burnett,  ••  Through  One  Administration."  Norris,  "  The  Octopus.** 

Merwin  and  Webster,  "  Calumet  K." 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

Optional  reading  :  Thomas,  "  United  States,"  pp.  434-442. 
Davidson,  "  United  States,"  pp.  489-493. 


Part  ix, 
ch.  xlviii. 
First  Admin- 
istration of 
Grover 
Cleveland, 
1885-1889. 


1.   Why  did  the  Democrats  choose  Grover  Qeveland  as  their  candidate?    §{  626-631. 
8.   Why  did  some  former  Republicans  vote  for  him?    8.   What  new  arrange-    PP'4Si-4S5' 
ment  for  presidential  succession  was  made  by  Congress  in  1886?    4.   Ac- 
count for  the  Haymarket  Square  riots  of  1886. 

6.   Why  do  Charleston  people  remember  August  31st  of  1886?    6.   How 
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Part  ix, 

ch.  xlviii. 
First  Admin- 
istration of 
Grover 
Cleveland, 
1885-1889. 

Questions  for 
developing 
the  text. 

Part  ix, 
ch.  xlix. 
Administra* 
tion  of  Ben* 
jamin  Har* 
rison, 
X889-1893. 


did  the  nation  respond  to  that  city's  voiced  and  unvoiced  cries  for  aid? 
7.  Why  does  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  harbor  recall  our  Revolu- 
tionary War? 

8.  What  was  the  new  law  concerning  the  counting  of  the  electoral  vote 
passed  in  1887?  9.  What  was  the  need  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act? 
Of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act?  10.  What  principles  and  platforms  were  set  at 
issue  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1888?  11.  What  party's  candidates  won? 


References : 


a.  For  use  of  teachers. 


.General:  Wilson,  ••American  People*  vol.  vi,  ch.  ii. 

Andrews,  "  Last  Quarter  Century." 
Special:  Harrison,  Benjamin, "  Writings  of  Benjamin  Harrison.** 

Wallace,  "  Life  of  Benjamin  Harrison." 

Appleton,  "Annual  Cyclopedia,"  1889-1893. 
Sources  :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,**  vol.  iv,  nos.  166, 167, 170,  206. 

MacDonald,  "  Select  Statutes,**  nos.  120-124. 

Mullhall's  Dictionary  of  Statistics. 
Illustrative  :  Rayner,  ••  Handicapped  among  the  Free."     Foote, "  Coeur  d'Alene. 

Wister, "  The  Virginian,-  Luther, "  The  Henchman.** 

i.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class  :  Thomas,  "  United  States,**  pp.  460-471. 

Riis,  Jacob,  "  How  the  Other  Half  Lives  "  (selections). 
Of  tioncd  reading  :  Thomas,  '*  United  States,"  pp.  442-458. 

Davidson,  **  United  States,"  pp.  493-495. 


the  text. 


}5  632-642.  1,  What  was  President  Harrison's  public  record  of  services  up  to  the  year 

Pp.  456-461.     1889?    2.   Account  for  the  crowds  gathered  on  the  border  line  of  the  "Beau- 
tiful Land"  on  April  22, 1889.     8.  What  did  they  do  with  their  new  land  in 
Questions  for   the  next  ten  years?    4.   What  disaster  in  May,  1889,  called  upon  the  country 
developing       to  help  again  in  relieving  tremendous  loss  of  property  and  homes? 

6.  Why  did  the  Pan-American  Congress  of  1889  mark  an  advance  in  civili* 
zation?  6.  State  the  object  and  the  effect  of  the  New  Pension  Act  and  the 
McKinley  Tariff.  7.  Review  the  Coinage  Act  of  1878  and  state  the  terms  of 
the  Coinage  Act  of  1890.  8.  Account  for  the  names:  McKinley  Tariff 
Sherman  Silver  Act,  and  People's  Party. 

9.  Into  what  international  trouble  did  the  Mafia  affair  threaten  to  plunge 
the  United  States?  10.  Trace  the  growth  of  our  new  navy.  11,  Name  the 
states  which  belonged  to  our  Union  in  1890.  12.  How  far  has  woman  suffrage 
been  allowed?  18.  Where  and  when  did  our  present  network  of  electric  car 
lines  begin? 

14.  Out  of  what  elements  was  the  Populist  Party  made?  Ifi.  What  were 
its  demands  in  the  election  of  1892?  16.  Who  were  the  candidates  for  that 
presidential  election?  17.  By  what  device  was  voting  protected  that  year  in 
many  states? 
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References :  a.  For  use  of  teachers. 

General:  Wilson,  "  American  People,"  vol.  vi,  ch.  iii.  Part  ix,  ch.  L 

Stanwood, "  Presidency."  "  Statesman's  Year  Book."  Second  Ad- 

Appleton,  ••  Annual  Cyclopedia."  ministra- 

Special:  Latan6,  **  America  the  World  Power.**  of  Grover 

Cleveland,  •'  Presidential  Problems."  Cleveland, 

Brooks.  "  Life  of  Grover  Cleveland."  X893-1897. 

Goodrich,  F.  E., "  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Cleveland." 

Norton,  *'  President  and  his  Cabinet"  (Cleveland). 
Sources  .•  Hart,  **  Contemporaries,"  vol.  iv,  nos.  171, 178,  179,  199,  207, 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  no.  145. 

MacDonald,  "  Documentary  Source  Book,"  nos.  181-183. 

Parker, "  Writings  and  Speeches  of  Grover  Cleveland." 
IllustrcUive  :  Norris,  •'  The  Pit."  Webster,  ••  Banker  and  the  Bear." 

Merwin  and  Webster, "  Short  Line  War." 

3.  For  use  of  pupils. 

Jn  class  :  Davidson,  **  United  States,"  pp.  495-498. 

Cleveland. "  Good  Citizenship." 
Optional  reading  :  Thomas, "  United  States/'  472-478. 

Twombly, "  Ha>vaii  and  its  People." 

I.  Review,  briefly,  Grover  Qeveland's  first  administration?    3.  For  what   {§  643-651. 
principles  and  measures  did  he  stand  in  1S84  and  in  1892?    8.   Describe  the    Pp.  462-468. 
revolution  in  Hawaii,  and  the  position  of  President  Harrison  and  of  President 
Cleveland  on  the  new  government. 

4.   Why  was  the  Columbian  Exposition  planned  and  so  thoroughly  well    Questions  for 
carried  out?    Was  it  merely  to  mark  and  honor  an  anniversary?  developing 

6.   Review  the  financial  panics  of  1837  and  1873,     What  led  to  each?  *^®  ^^^ 

6.  What  caused  the  panic  of  1893?  7*  What  resulted  from  this  panic? 
8.  What  steps  did  President  Cleveland  and  Congress  take  to  reinstate  busi* 
ness  credit?  9.  What  other  programme  was  proposed  by  the  bimetallists? 
10.   What  two  causes  in  the  South  and  West  made  "hard  times"  continue? 

II.  What  put  the  United  States  government  into  poor  financial  condition? 
12.   What  new  object  of  taxation  was  found  in  the  Wilson  Tariff  of  1894? 

18.  What  trouble  did  the  Pullman  strike  of  1S94  make  for  all  the  West? 
14.  On  what  constitutional  grounds  did  President  Qeveland  interfere?  16. 
Compare  the  loss  occasioned  by  this  strike  with  that  caused  by  the  earthquake 
at  Charleston.    16.  Could  the  former  have  been  avoided  or  averted? 

17.  What  was  the  object  and  the  result  of  arbitration  over  the  Behring 
Sea  fisheries?  18.  What  was  the  object  and  the  result  of  arbitration  over 
the  Venezuela  boundary?  19.  When  was  the  forty-fifth  state  added  to  the 
Union?  What  was  it?  20.  What  was  President  Cleveland's  attitude  and 
record  on  the  civil  service  question? 

21.  What  was  the  main  issue  in  the  presidential  election  of  1896?  22. 
Name  the  seven  parties  which  bad  platforms  and  candidates  for  this  election. 
28.  Who  won?    Why? 
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PART  X.    TERRITORIAL  EXPANSION.  1897- 


References : 


a.  For  use  of  teachers. 


Part  X,  ch.  li.    Genera/:  Semple,  "  Geographic  Conditions,"  pp.  397-435. 


Administra- 
tion of 
William 
McKinley, 
^897-1901. 


Wilson,  "  American  People,"  vol.  v,  ch.  iii,  269-300. 

Cambridge,  "  Modem  History,"  vol.  vii,  674-686. 

Lamed,  "  History  for  Ready  Reference,"  vol.  vi,  65,  171,  225,  258,  367,  583- 
Special:  Latan6,  "America  the  World  Power,"  "United  States  and  Spanish 
America." 

Titherington,  "  Spanish-American  War.** 

Dewey,  *'  Financial  History,"  §{  197-202. 

Callahan,  "  Cuba,"  453-497.  Brooks,  "  War  with  Spain.** 

Maclay,  "  United  States  Navy,"  vol.  iii,  39-440. 
Sources  :  Hart,  "  Contemporaries,"  vol.  iv,  nos.  176, 180-196,  200-202,  208,  209. 

Hart,  "  Source  Book,"  nos.  140-144. 

MacDonald. "  Select  Statutes,"  nos.  128-13T. 

Caldwell,  ".Territorial  Development,"  213-255. 
Illustrative :  F.  P.  Dunne,  "  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  War." 

Kennan,  "  Campaigning  in  Cuba." 

Roosevelt,  "  The  Rough  Riders." 

Davis,  "  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  Campaigns.** 

Crane,  "  Wounds  in  the  Rain." 

Harper's  "  Pictorial  History  of  the  War  with  Spain.'* 

Collier's  Weekly ^  Century ^  McClure's, 

b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

In  class  :  Thomas,  "  United  States,"  pp.  479-483. 

Selections  from  teacher's  references. 
Optional  reading  :  Abbot,  "  Naval  History  of  the  United  States.** 

Thomas,  "  United  States,"  pp.  483-503. 

Lane  and  Hill,  pp.  171-172,  173-174. 

Otis,  "  Boys  of  '98."  "  The  Armed  Ship  of  America." 

Johnson,  "  The  Hero  of  Manila." 


5}  652-672.  1.  With  what  previous  record  of  public  service  did  William  McKinley  be- 

Pp.  469-483.     come  President  of  the  United  States  ?    2.   What  grave  problem  presented 

itself  to  him  in  his  first  years  of  administration  ?    8.  Give  a  brief  history  of 
Questions  for   the  Cuban  War  for  Independence.    4.  Trace  and  state  carefully  the  cause 
developing       and  the  occasion  of  the  Spanish  War. 
the  text.  6.   What  did  President  McKinley  do  to  avert  the  Spanish  War  ?    6.  Quote 

his  message  to  Congress  when  Spain  refused  to  grant  independence  to  Cuba. 

7.   State  the  four  resolutions  of  Congress.     8.   What  was  Spain's  response  to 

this  ultimatum  ?    9.   How  was  an  adequate  American  army  raised  ?     10.   Give 

an   interesting  detailed  account  of  our   navy's  splendid   work   in   Manila 

Harbor. 

11.   What   was  the  object  of  blockading   Havana  ?     12.   What   Spanish 

Admiral  sailed  with  a  fleet  to  American  waters  ?    13.   What  famous  ship  was 
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Administra- 
tion of 
William 
McKinley, 
1897-1901. 


in  danger  from  him  and  his  fleet  ?     14.   Where  did  the  Spanish  fleet  anchor,    Part  x,  ch.  li, 
and  what  action  did  Admiral  Sampson  and  Commodore  Schley  take  ? 

15.  Why  has  Hobson  been  considered  a  hero  ?  16.  Was  his  mission  suc- 
cessful ?  17.  Give  the  details  of  the  land  battle  of  Santiago.  18.  What 
brought  about  the  naval  battle  of  Santiago?     19.   What  was  its  result? 

20.  Why  did  not  General  Miles  complete  his  invasion  of  Porto  Rico?  21. 
What  is  a  protocol  ?  22.  Did  the  battle  at  Manila  violate  the  Spanish- 
American  protocol? 

23.  State  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  24.  Make  an  inventory  of  the 
new  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

25.  Why  and  when  were  the  Hawaiian  Islands  annexed  to  the  United 
States  ?    State  briefly  their  earlier  relations  with  the  United  States. 

26.  Make  maps  of  the  two  hemispheres  and  place  all  the  new  island  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States.     Would  Cuba  be  among  them  ? 

27.  What  were  the  gains  and  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  Spanish  War  ? 
28.  What  objections  have  been  made  to  the  expansion  of  United  States  terri- 
tory, and  the  new  policies  demanded  by  it  in  the  United  States  govern- 
ment? 29.  Define  the  terms:  imperialists,  expansionists,  anti-imperialists, 
30.   Why  have  the  Samoan  Islands  been  added  to  our  possessions  ? 

81.  What  trouble  did  Aguinaldo  and  his  insurgents  make  for  the  United 
States  government  ?  32.  What  disaster  repeated  the  suffering  and  the  gener- 
ous aid  known  at  the  time  of  the  Charleston  earthquake  and  the  Johnstown 
flood  ?  33.  Name  two  important  acts  of  Congress  during  McKinley*s  admin- 
istration. 34.  What  two  issues  were  chief  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1900  ?    35.   Why  was  William  McKinley  reelected  ?    86.   What  was  his  fate  ? 


References : 


a.  For  use  of  teachers. 


General :  Bruce,  "  Rise  of  New  South." 

Miinsterberg, "  American  Traits." 

"  Cambridge  Modem  History,"  vol.  vii,  pp.  723-751. 
Special :  Outlook  for  1901-1908. 

Latan6,  "  The  United  States  as  a  World  Power." 

Colquhoun,  "  Greater  America,"  pp.  147-170. 

Hart,  "  Foundations  of  American  Foreign  Policy." 

Flint,  ••  The  World  of  Graft." 

Eliot,  "  American  Contributions  to  Civilization." 
Sources  :  Congressional  Record. 

Review  0/ Reviews.  World's  Work, 

Illustrative :  Steffens; "  Shame  of  the  Cities." 

Current  Liter cUure, 


Part  X,  ch.  lil 
Administra- 
tion of 
Theodore 
Roosevelt, 
1901-1909. 


b.  For  use  of  pupils. 

(n  class  :  Davidson,  "  United  States,"  pp.  507-520. 

Lane  and  Hill,  pp.  175-177. 
Optional recuiing :  Davidson,  "United  States,"  pp.  505-506. 
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Part  X,  ch.  lii. 
Administra- 
tion of 
Theodore 
Roosevelt, 
1901-1909. 

§}  673-684. 
Pp.  485-491. 

Questions  for 
developing 
the  text. 


Part  X,  ch.  lii. 
Administra- 
tion of  Wil- , 
liamH.  Taft, 
1909-1913. 

§§  686-690. 

Questions  for 
developing 
the  text. 

Partx,ch.liv. 
Administra- 
tion of  Wood- 
row  Wilson, 
1913-. 
§§  691-694. 

Questions  for 
developing 
the  text. 


1.  In  what  ways  had  Theodore  Roosevelt  been  trained  for  his  work  as 
President  of  the  United  States  ? 

2.  What  political,  civil,  and  military  services  had  he  performed  for  his 
city,  state,  and  country  before  1900  ?  8.  Why  were  the  United  States  troops 
kept  in  Cuba  until  the  year  1902  ?  4.  Was  it  in  violation  of  our  pledges  or 
inconsistent  with  them  ? 

5.  What  are  the  objects  and  methods  of  trusts  ?  6.  What  remedies  for 
individual  warfare  between  capitalists  and  laborers  have  been   proposed  ? 

7.  How    did    President   Roosevelt   end    the    great   coal   strike    of   1902  ? 

8.  What  suffering  had  this  quarrel  over  wages  and  hours  caused  throughout 
the  country  ?  9.  What  other  hard  times  afflicted  parts  of  the  country  during 
the  first  years  of  this  ^twentieth  century  ? 

10.  Compare  the  Baltimore  fire  of  1904  with  the  Chicago  and  Boston  fires 
of  the  early  seventies.  11.  Give  the  details  of  the  effects  of  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake.  12.  Explain  an  invention  made  for  increasing  means  of  com- 
munication. 13.  What  arguments  led  the  United  States  government  to 
complete  and  control  the  Panama  Canal  ?  14.  How  and  why  did  Panama 
become  an  independent  republic  ? 

16.  W^hat  was  the  occasion,  the  object,  and  the  result  of  the  St.  Louis  Fair 
of  1904  ?  18.  Why  were  our  federal  troops  returned  to  Cuba  in  1906  ?  Was 
this  a  permanent  or  merely  temporary  measure  ?  17.  What  was  the  "  baby 
state "  of  our  Union  in   1907  ?     18.   Who  was  elected  President  in  1908  ? 

19.  Why  did  our  troops  evacuate  Cuba  for  the  second  time  ?  20.  What 
growth  in  population  did  the  census  of  19 10  show  ?  21.  Explain  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  postal  savings  bank  and  the  parcel  post.  22.  What  states 
were  admitted  into  the  Union  in  191 2  and  why  is  their  admission  especially 
significant  ?     28.   Who  was  elected  President  in  191 2  ? 

24.  What  important  legislation  was  enacted  at  the  beginning  of  President 
Wilson's  term  ?  26.  Why  was  the  semi-centennial  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
celebrated  ?  26.  Tell  about  our  trouble  with  Mexico.  27.  Explain  why  the 
completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  means  so  much  to  commerce  and  describe 
the  Panama  Exposition.  28.  What  responsibility  and  privileges  has  every 
American  citizen  in  the  future  of  his  country  ? 
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THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE.* 

In  CoNORESfl,  JuLT  4,  1776. 

THE  UNANIMOUS  DECi;iARATION  OF    THE  THIRTEEN    UNITED 

STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

When  in  the  Course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people 
to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and 
to  assume  among  the  Powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature^s  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that 
among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness.  That  to  secure 
these  rights,  Governments  are  instituted  among  Men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  That  whenever  any  Form  of  Gov- 
ernment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  Right  of  the  People  to 
alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  Government,  laying  its  foundation 
on  such  principles  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and  Happiness.  Prudence,  indeed, 
will  dictate  that  Governments  long  established  should  not  be  changed  for 
light  and  transient  causes ;  and  accordingly  all  experience  hath  shown,  that 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right 
themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when 
a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  Object 

1  The  original  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  was  signed  at  Philadelphia,  Is 
kept  at  the  Department  of  State,  Washington,  District  of  Colombia.  The  writing  is  much  Ikded, 
and  some  of  the  signatures  haye  nearly  disappeared. 

The  arrangement  of  pwagraphs  here  adopted  follows  the  copy  in  the  Jonnials  of  Congress, 
printed  by  John  Dunlap,  which  agrees  with  Jefferson's  original  draft.  No  names  of  states 
appear  In  the  original,  though  the  names  of  each  state  are  together,  except  that  the  stgn*- 
ture  of  Matthew  Thornton.  New  Hampshire,  follows  that  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  Gonneotlcat. 
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evinces  ft  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  Despotism,  it  is  their  right, 
it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  Govemment,  and  to  provide  new  Guards 
for  their  future  security.  —  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these 
Colonies ;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  their 
former  Systems  of  Govemmen^.  The  history  ol  the  present  King  of  Great 
Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct 
object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  Tyranny  over  these  States.  To  prove 
this,  let  Facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  Assent  to  Laws,  the  most  wholedome  and  necessary  for 
the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  GoTernors  to  pass  Laws  of  Immediate  and  pressing 
importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  Assent  should  be 
obtained;  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to 
them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  Laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts 
of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  Representation 
in  the  Legislature,  a  right  inestimable  to  them  and  formidable  to  tyrants 
only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable, 
and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  Public  Records,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  Representative  Houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing  with 
manly  firmness  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time,  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to 
be  elected ;  whereby  the  Legislative  Powers,  incapable  of  Annihilation,  have 
returned  to  the  People  at  large  for  their  exercise  ;  the  State  remaining  in  the 
mean  time  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without,  and  convul- 
sions within. 

He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States ;  for  that 
purpose  obstructing  the  Laws  for  Naturalization  of  Foreigners ;  refusing  to 
pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of 
new  Appropriations  of  Lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  Administration  of  Justice,  by  refusing  his  Assent 
to  Laws  for  establishing  Judiciary  Powers. 

He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  Will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their 
offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  New  Offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of 
Officers  to  harrass  our  People,  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace.  Standing  Armies  without  the 
Consent  of  our  legislature. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  Military  independent  of  and  superior  to  the 
Civil  Power. 
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He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  oui 
constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws;  giving  his  Assent  to  their 
Acts  of  pretended  Legislation : 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us : 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  Trial,  from  Punishment  for  any  MordeiB 
which  they  should  commit  on  the  Inhabitants  of  these  States : 

For  cutting  off  our  Trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world : 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  Consent : 

For  depriving  us  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  Trial  by  Jury : 

For  transporting  us  beyond  Seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences : 

For  abolishing  the  free  System  of  English  Laws  in  a  neighbouring 
Province,  establishing  therein  an  Arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its 
Boundaries  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for 
introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  Colonies : 

For  taking  away  our  Charters,  abolishing  our  jnost  valuable  Laws,  and 
altering  fundamentally  the  Forms  of  our  Governments : 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested 
with  Power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  Government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  Protection 
and  waging  War  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  Coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and 
destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to 
compleat  the  works  of  death,  desolation  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with 
circumstances  of  Cruelty  &  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous 
ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  Head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow  Citizens  taken  Captive  on  the  high  Seas  to 
bear  Arms  against  4;heir  Country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends 
and  Brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  Hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us,  and  has  endeavoured  to 
bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian  Savages, 
whose  known  rule  of  warfare,  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages, 
sexes  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  Oppressions  We  have  Petitioned  for  Redress  in  the 
most  humble  terms :  Our  repeated  Petitions  have  been  answered  only  by 
repeated  injury.  A  Prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act 
which  may  define  a  Tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  People. 

Nor  have  We  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  Brittish  brethren.  We  have 
warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to  extend  an 
unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circum- 
stances of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have  appealed  to  theli 
native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of 
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onr  common  kindred  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which,  would  inevitably 
interrupt  our  connections  and  correspondence.  They  too  have  been  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity^  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce 
in  the  necessity,  which  denounces  our  Separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold 
the  rest  of  mankind,  Enemies  in  War,  in  Peace  Friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the  united  States  of  America,  in 
General  Congress,  Assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world 
for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  Name,  and  by  Authority  of  the 
good  People  of  these  Colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare.  That  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  Right  ought  to  be  Free  and  Independent  States ; 
that  they  are  Absolved  from  all  Allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all 
political  connection  between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain,  is  and 
ought  to  be  totally  dissolved ;  and  that  as  Free  and  Independent  States,  they 
have  full  Power  to  levy  War,  conclude  Peace,  contract  Alliances,  establish 
Commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  Acts  and  Things  which  Independent  States 
may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  Protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  Lives,  our  Fortunes  and  our  sacred  Honor. 

JOHN  HANCOCK. 


NEW  HAMPSHIBE. 

JOBIAH  BABTUriTy, 

Wm.  Whipplb, 
Matthew  Thoknton. 

MASSACHUSETTS  BAT. 

Saml.  Adams, 
John  Adams, 
RoBT.  Tbeat  Pains, 
Elbbidgk  Gbbbt. 

BHODE  ISLAND. 

Stkp.  Hopkins, 
William  Ellsbt. 

CONNECTICUT. 

ROGEB  ShEBMAN, 

Samuel  HuNrnraTON, 
Wm.  Williams, 
Oliyeb  Wolcott. 

NEW  YORK. 

Wm.  Floyd, 
Phil.  Livingston, 
Fbans.  Lewis, 
Lewis  Mobbul 


NEW  JERSEY. 

RiOHD.  Stockton, 
J  NO.  Withbbspoon, 
Fbas.  Hopkinson, 
John  Habt, 
Abba.  Clabk. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Robt.  Mobbis, 
Benjamin  Rush, 
Benja.  Fbanklin, 
John  Mobton, 
Geo  Clymeb, 
Jas.  Smith, 
Geo.  Tatlob, 
James  Wilson, 
Geo.  Ross. 

DELAWARE. 

CiBSAB  Rodney, 
Geo.  Read, 
Tho.  M'Kean. 

MARYLAND. 

Samuel  Chase, 
Wm.  Paoa, 


Thos.  Stone, 

Chablss  Oabboll  of  Carroll- 
ton. 

VIRGINIA. 

Geobge  Wythe, 
Richabd  Henby  Leb, 
Th.  Jeffebson, 
Benja.  Habbison, 
Thos.  Nelson,  Jr., 
Fbancib  Liohtfoot  Lex, 
Cabteb  Bbazton. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

"Wm.  Hoopeb, 
Joseph  Hewes, 
John  Penn. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Edwabd  Rutledge, 
Thos.  Heywabd,  Junr., 
Thomas  Lynch,  Junr., 
Abthub  Middlbton. 

GEORGIA. 

Button  Gwinnett, 
Lyman  Hall, 
Gbo.  Walton. 
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[THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

OF  AMERICA.]  ^ 

We  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  Order  to  form  a  more  peTfeci 
Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquility,  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote  the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Bless- 
ings of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE.   I. 

Section.  1.  All  legislative  Powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

Section.  2.  [1]  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  Mem- 
bers chosen  every  second  Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
Electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of 
the  most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

[2]  No  Person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to 
the  Age  of  twenty  five  Years,  and  been  seven  Years  a  Citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  in 
which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

[3]  Representatives  and  direct  Taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their 
respective  Numbers,^  [which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
Number  of  free  Persons,  including  those  bound  to  Service  for  a  Term  of 

1  This  text  of  the  Constitution  has  been  printed  ttom  the  copy  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  State  which  bears  the  indorsement,  "  Compared  with  the  original  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  April  18,  1891,  and  found  to  be  correct."  Those  parts  of  the  docmnent  tn 
brackets  []  are  not  in  the  original,  or  have  been  modified  or  superseded  by  amendments,  or 
were  temporary  in  their  character. 

*  The  apportionment  under  the  census  of  1900  is  one  representatiye  to  erery  198,991. 
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Tears,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other  Fersuosj.^ 
The  actual  Enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  Years  after  the  first 
Meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent 
Term  of  ten  Years,  in  such  Manner  as  they  shall  by  Law  direct.  The  Num- 
ber of  Bepresentatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  Thousand,  but 
each  State  shall  have  at  Least  one  Representative ;  [and  until  such  enumera- 
tion shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  chuse 
three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode- Island  and  Providence  Plantations  one, 
Connecticut  five.  New- York  six.  New  JersiBy  four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Dela- 
ware one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten.  North  Carolina  five.  South  Carolina 
five,  and  Georgia  three.] 

[4]  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  Representation  from  anv  State,  the 
Executive  Authority  thereof  shall  issue  Writs  of  Election  to  fill  such  Va* 
cancies. 

[5]  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  chuse  their  Speaker  >  and  other 
Officers  ;  and  shall  have  the  sole  Power  of  Impeachment. 

Section.  3.  [1]  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for  six  Years ; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  Vote. 

[2]  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  Consequence  of  the  first 
Election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  Classes.  The 
Seats  of  the  Senators  6t  the  first  Class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  Expiration  of 
the  second  Year,  of  the  second  Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the  fourth  Year, 
and  of  the  third  Class  at  the  Expiration  of  the  sixth  Year,  so  that  one  third 
may  be  chosen  every  second  Year ;  and  if  Vacancies  happen  by  Resignation, 
or  otherwise,  during  the  Recess  of  the  Legislature  of  any  State,  the  Execu- 
tive thereof  may  make  temporary  Appointments  until  the  next  Meeting  of 
the  Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  Vacancies. 

[3]  No  Person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age 
of  thirty  Years,  and  been  nine  Years  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be 
chosen. 

[4]  The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of  the 
Senate,  but  shall  have  no  Vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

[5]  The  Senate  shall  chuse  their  other  Officers,  and  also  a  President  pro 
tempore,  in  the  Absence  of  the  Vice  President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise 
the  Office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

[6]  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  Power  to  try  all  Impeachments,  When 
sitting  for  that  Purpose,  they  shall  be  on  Oath  or  Affirmation.  When  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside :  And 

1  The  elanse  in  brackets  has  been  anperseded  by  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  amendments. 
*  The  Speaker  is  always  one  of  the  representatives ;  the  other  officers  are  not. 
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no  Person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  Concuirence  of  two  thirds  of  tfai! 
Members  present. 

[7]  Judgment  in  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to 
removal  from  Office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  Office  of 
honor,  Trust  or  Profit  under  the  United  States:  but  the  Party  convicted 
shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  Indictment,  Trial,  Judgment  and 
Punishment,  according  to  Law. 

Section.  4.  [1]  The  Times,  Places  and  Manner  of  holding  Elections  for 
Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Liegis- 
lature  thereof ;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such 
Regulations,  except  as  to  the  Places  of  chusing  Senators. 

[2]  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  Tear,  and  such 
Meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by  Law 
appoint  a  different  Day. 

Section.  6.  [1]  Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elections,  Returns 
and  Qualifications  of  its  own  Members,  and  a  Majority  of  each  shall  constitute 
a  Quorum  to  do  Business ;  but  a  smaller  Number  may  adjourn  from  day  to 
day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  Attendance  of  absent  Members, 
in  such  Manner,  and  under  such  Penalties  as  each  House  may  provide. 

[2]  Each  House  may  determine  the  Rules  of  its  Proceedings,  punish  its 
Members  for  disorderly  Behaviour,  and,  with  the  Concurrence  of  two  thirds, 
expel  a  Member. 

[3]  Each  House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  Proceedings,  and  from  time  to 
time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  Parts  as  may  in  their  Judgment  require 
Secrecy ;  and  the  Yeas  and  Nays  of  the  Members  of  either  House  on  any 
question  shall,  at  the  Desire  of  one  fifth  of  those  Present,  be  entered  on  the 
Journal. 

[4]  Neither  House,  during  the  Session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the 
Consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other 
Place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Section.  6.  [1]  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a  Com- 
pensation^ for  their  Services,  to  be  ascertained  by  Law,  and  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  Cases,  except  Treason, 
Felony  and  Breach  of  the  Peace,  be  privileged  from  Arrest  during  their 
Attendance  at  the  Session  of  their  respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  same  ;  and  for  any  Speech  or  Debate  in  either  House, 
they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  Place. 

[2]  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  Time  for  which  he  was 
elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  Office  under  the  Authority  of  the  United 

^  At  present  (1904)  this  is  "  $  6000  per  annom,  with  $  125  annual  allowance  for  stationery  and 
newspapers,  and  a  mileage  allowance  of  twenty  cents  per  mile  of  travel  eioh  way  flrom  theii 
homes  at  each  annual  session." 
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States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  Emoluments  whereof  shall  have 
been  encreased  durmg  such  tune ;  and  no  Person  holding  any  Office  under 
the  United  States,  shall  be  a  Member  of  either  House  daring  his  Continuance 
in  Office. 

Section.  7.  [1}  All  Bills  for  raising  Revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives ;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  Amend- 
ments as  on  other  Bills. 

[2]  Every  Bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  Law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States ;  if  he  approve  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return 
it,  with  his  Objections  to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who 
shall  enter  the  Objections  at  large  on  their  Journal,  and  proceed  to  recon- 
sider it.  If  after  such  Reconsideration  two  thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree 
to  pass  the  Bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  Objections,  to  the  other 
House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two 
thirds  of  that  House,  it  shall  become  a  Law.  But  in  all  such  Cases  the  Votes 
of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  Nays,  and  the  Names  of  the 
Persons  voting  for  and  against  the  Bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal  of 
each  House  respectively.  If  any  Bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President 
within  ten  Days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to 
him,  the  Same  shall  be  a  Law,  in  like  Manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless 
the  Congress  by  their  Adjournment  prevent  its  Return,  in  which  Case  it 
shall  not  be  a  Law. 

[3]  Every  Order,  Resolution,  or  Vote  to  which  the  Concurrence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  ques- 
tion of  Adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States ;  and  before  the  same  shall  take  Effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or 
being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  Rules  and  Limitations  prescribed 
in  the  Case  of  a  Bill. 

Section.  8.  [1]  The  Congress  shall  have  Power  To  lay  and  collect  Taxes, 
Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises,  to  pay  the  Debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
Defence  and  general  Welfare  of  the  United  States ;  but  all  Duties,  Imposts 
and  Excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States ; 

[2]  To  borrow  Money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ; 

[3J  To  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign  Nations,  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  Tribes ; 

[4]  To  establish  an  uniform  Rule  of  Naturalization,  and  uniform  Laws  on 
the  subject  of  Banknlptcies  throughout  the  United  States ; 

[6]  To  coin  Money,  regulate  the  Value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  Coin,  and 
fix  the  Standard  of  Weights  and  Measures ; 

[6]  To  provide  for  the  Punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  Securities  and 
current  Coin  of  the  United  States ; 
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[7]  To  establish  Post  Offices  and  post  Roads ; 

[8]  To  promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and  useful  Arts,  by  securing  fox 
limited  Times  to  Authors  and  Inventors  the  exclusive  Right  to  their  respec- 
tive Writings  and  Discoveries ; 

[9]  To  constitute  Tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  Court ; 

[10]  To  define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies  committed  on  the  high 
Seas,  and  Offences  against  the  Law  of  Nations ; 

[11]  To  declare  War,  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal,  and  make 
Rules  concerning  Captures  on  Land  and  Water ; 

[12]  To  raise  and  support  Armies,  but  no  Appropriation  of  Money  to  that 
Use  shall  be  for  a  longer  Term  than  two  Years ; 

[18]  To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy ; 

[14]  To  make  Rules  for  the  Government  and  Regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  Forces ; 

[15]  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia  to  execute  the  Laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  Insurrections  and  repel  Invasions ; 

[16]  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining,  the  Militia,  and 
for  governing  such  Part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  Service  of  the 
United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  respectively,  the  Appointment  of 
the  Officers,  and  the  Authority  of  training  the  Militia  according  to  the  disci- 
pline prescribed  by  Congress ; 

[17]  To  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  in  all  Cases  whatsoever,  over  such 
District  (not  exceeding  ten  Miles  square)  as  may,  by  Cession  of  particular 
States,  and  the  Acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  Seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  Authority  over  all  Places  purchased, 
by  the  Consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  Same  shall  be, 
for  the  Erection  of  Forts,  Magazines,  Arsenals,  dock- Yards,  and  other  need- 
ful Buildings ;  —  And 

[18]  To  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  Execution  the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other  Powers  vested  by  this 
Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  Department 
or  Officer  thereof. 

Section.  9.  [1]  [The  Migration  or  Importation  of  such  Persons  as  any 
of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  Year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight,  but  a  Tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  Importation,  not  exceeding 
ten  dollars  for  each  Person.]  ^ 

[2]  The  Privilege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  not  be  suspended, 
unless  when  in  Cases  of  Rebellion  or  Invasion  the'  public  Safety  may 
require  it, 

[3]  No  Bill  of  Attainder  or  ex  post  facto  Law  shall  be  passed. 

*  A  temponuy  olaase  no  longer  In  foroe. 
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[4]  No  Capitation,  or  other  direct,  Tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  Proportion 
to  the  Census  or  Enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

[5]   No  Tax  or  Duty  shall  be  laid  on  Articles  exported  from  any  State. 

[6]  No  Preference  shall  be  given  by  any  Regulation  of  Commerce  or 
Bevenue  to  the  Ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another :  nor  shall  Vessels 
bound  to,  or  from,  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  Duties  in 
another. 

[7]  No  Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  Consequence  of 
Appropriations  made  by, Law ;  and  a  regular  Statement  and  Account  of  the 
Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  all  public  Money  shall  be  published  from  time 
to  time. . 

[8]  No  Title  of  Nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States :  And  no 
Person  holding  an^  Office  of  Profit  or  Trust  under  them,  shall,  without  the 
Consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  Emolument,  Office,  or  Title, 
of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  King,  Prince,  or  foreign  State.^ 

Section.  10.  [1]  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  Treaty,  Alliance,  or  Con- 
federation; grant  Letters  of  Marque  and. Reprisal ;  coin  Money;  emit  Bills 
of  Credit ;  make  any  Thing  but  gold  and  silver  Coin  a  Tender  in  Payment 
of  Debts ;  pass  any  Bill  of  Attainder,  ex  post  facto  Law,  or  Law  impairing 
the  Obligation  of  Contracts,  or  grant  any  Title  of  Nobility. 

[2J  No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  Imposts 
or  Duties  on  Imports  or  Exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  executing  it's  inspection  Laws :  and  the  net  Produce  of  all  Duties  and 
Imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  Imports  or  Exports,  shall  be  for  the  Use  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  all  such  Laws  shall  be  subject  to 
the  Revision  and  Controul  of  the  Congress. 

[3]  No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  Duty  of 
Tonnage,  keep  Troops,  or  Ships  of  War  in  time  of  Peace,  enter  into  any 
Agreement  or  Compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  Power,  or 
engage  in  War,  imless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  Danger  as  will 
not  admit  of  delay .^ 

ARTICLE.   11. 

Section.  1.  [1]  The  executive  Power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  Office  during  the  Term  of  four 
Years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice  President,  chosen  for  the  same  Term,  be 
elected,  as  follows 

[2]  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  Manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof 
may  direct,  a  Number  of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole  Number  of  Senators 

*  The  personal  rights  enumerated  in  Section  9,  have  been  added  to,  and  extended  by,  Amend- 
ments I.-X. 

*  The  provisions  of  Section  10  haye  been  modified  and  extended  by  Amendments  XIIL-XY. 
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and  Bepresentatiyes  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress: 
but  no  Senator  or  Bepresentatiye,  or  Person  holding  an  Office  of  Trust  or 
Profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  Elector. 

[3]  [The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by  Ballot 
for  two  Persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  Inhabitant  of  the  same 
State  with  themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a  List  of  all  the  Persons  voted 
for,  and  of  the  Number  of  Votes  for  each ;  which  List  they  shall  sign  and 
certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  Seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate 
shall,  in  the  Presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives,  open 
all  the  Certificates,  and  the  Votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  Person  having 
the  greatest  Number  of  Votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  Number  be 
a  Majority  of  the  whole  Number  of  Electors  appointed ;  ai)d  if  there  be  more 
than  one  who  have  such  Majority,  and  have  an  equal  Number  of  Votes,  then 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  shall  immediately  chuse  by  Ballot  one  of  them 
for  President ;  and  if  no  Person  have  a  Majority,  then  from  the  five  highest 
on  the  List  the  said  House  shall  in  like  Manner  chuse  the  President.  But 
in  chusing  the  President,  the  Votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  Bepresenta^ 
tion  from  each  State  having  one  Vote ;  A  quorum  for  this  Purpose  shall  con- 
sist of  a  Member  or  Members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  Majority 
of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  Choice.  In  every  Case,  after  the 
Choice  of  the  President,  the  Person  having  the  greatest  Number  of  Votes  of 
the  Electors  shall  be  the  Vice  President.  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or 
more  who  have  equal  Votes,  the  Senate  shall  chuse  from  them  by  Ballot  the 
Vice  President.]  ^ 

[4]  The  Congress  may  determine  the  Time  of  chusing  the  Electors,  and 
the  Day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  Votes ;  which  Day  shall  be  the  same 
throughout  the  United  States. 

[6]  No  Person  except  a  natural  bom  Citizen,  or  a  Citizen  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  time  of  the  Adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to 
the  Office  of  President ;  neither  shall  any  Person  be  eligible  to  that  Office 
who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  Age  of  thirty  five  Years,  and  been  four- 
teen Years  a  Besident  within  the  United  States. 

[6]  In  Case  of  the  Bemoval  of  the  President  from  Office,  or  of  his  Death, 
Besignation,  or  Inability  to  discharge  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  said 
Office,  the  Same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice  President,  and  the  Congress  may 
by  Law  provide  for  the  Case  of  Bemoval,  Death,  Besignation  or  Inability, 
both  of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  declaring  what  Officer  shall  then 
act  as  President,  and  such  Officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  Disability 
be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

^<Thi«  oUuM  hM  b«6n  superseded  by  Amendment  XII. 
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[7]  The  President  shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for  his  Services,  a  Com- 
pensation, which  shall  neither  be  encreased  nor  diminished  during  the  Period 
for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that 
Period  any  other  Emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

[8]  Before  he  enter  on  the  Execution  of  his  Office,  he  shall  take  the  fol- 
lowing Oath  or  Affirmation  :  —  **  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will 
faithfully  execute  the  Office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will  to 
the  best  of  my  Ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

Section.  2.  [1]  The  President  shall  be  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Militia  of  the  several  States,  when 
called  into  the  actual  Service  of  the  United  States ;  he  may  require  the 
Opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  Officer  in  each  of  the  executive  De- 
partments, upon  any  Subject  relating  to  the  Duties  of  their  respective  Offices, 
and  he  shall  have  Power  to  grant  Reprieves  and  Pardons  for  Offences  against 
the  United  States,  except  in  Cases  of  Impeachment. 

[2]  He  shall  have  Power,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  Senators  present  con- 
cur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls, 
Judges  of  the  supreme  Court,  and  all  other  Officers  of  the  United  States, 
whose  Appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall 
be  established  by  Law :  but  the  Congress  may  by  Law  vest  the  Appointment 
of  such  inferior  Officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the 
Courts  of  Law,  or  in  the  Heads  of  Departments. 

[3]  The  President  shall  have  Power  to  fill  up  all  Vacancies  that  may 
happen  during  the  Recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  Commissions  which 
shall  expire  at  the  End  of  their  next  Session. 

Section.  3.  [1]  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  Informa- 
tion of  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  Consideration  such 
Measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient ;  he  may,  on  extraor- 
dinary Occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  Case  of 
Disagreement  between  them,  with  Respect  to  the  Time  of  Adjournment,  he 
may  adjourn  them  to  such  Time  as  he  shall  think  proper ;  he  shall  receive 
Ambassadors  and  other  public  Ministers ;  he  shall  take  Care  that  the  Laws 
be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  Commission  all  the  Officers  of  the  United 
States. 

Section.  4.  [1]  The  President,  Vice  President  and  all  civil  Officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  Office  on  Impeachment  for,  and  Con- 
viction of.  Treason,  Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors. 
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ARTICLE.  IIL 

Sbctiow.  1.  [1]  The  judicial  Power  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  vested 
in  one  supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  Judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and 
inferior  Courts,  shall  hold  their  Offices  during  good  Behaviour,  and  shall,  at 
stated  Times,  receive  for  their  Services,  a  Compensation,  which  shall  not  be 
diminished  during  their  continuance  in  Office. 

Section.  2.  [1]  The  judicial  Power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  lam  and 
Equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  Laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  Authority ;  — to  all  Cases 
affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls ;  —  to  all  Cases 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction; — to  Controversies  to  which  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  Party ;  —  to  Controversies  between  two  or  more 
States ;  —  between  a  State  and  Citizens  of  another  State ;  ^  between  Citizens 
cf  different  States,  —  between  Citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  Lands 
under  Grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  Citizens  thereof, 
and  foreign  States,  Citizens  or  Subjects. 

[2]  In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and  Con- 
suls, and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  Party,  the  supreme  Court  shall  have 
original  Jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  Cases  before  mentioned,  the  supreme 
Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such 
Exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

[3]  The  Trial  of  all  Crimes,  except  in  Cases  of  Impeachment,  shall  be  by 
Jury ;  and  such  Trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  Crimes  shall 
have  been  committed  ;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  State,  the  Trial 
shall  be  at  such  Place  or  Places  as  the  Congress  may  by  Law  have  directed. 

Section.  8.  [I]  Treason  against  the  United  States,  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  War  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  Enemies,  giving  them  Aid 
and  Comfort.  No  Person  shall  be  convicted  of  Treason  unless  on  the  Testi- 
mony of  two  Witnesses  to  the  same  overt  Act,  or  on  Confession  in  open 
Court. 

[2]  The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  declare  the  Punishment  of  Treason, 
but  no  Attainder  of  Treason  shall  work  Corruption  of  Blood,  or  Forfeiture 
except  during  the  Life  of  the  Person  attainted. 

ARTICLE.   IV. 

Section.  1.  [1]  Full  Faith  and  Credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to 
the  public  Acts,  Records,  and  judicial  Proceedings  of  every  other  State.   And 

^  Modifi«d  by  Ainendm«nt  XL 
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the  Congress  may  by  general  Laws  prescribe  the  Manner  in  which  such  Acts, 
Records  and  Proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  Effect  thereof. 

Section.  2.  [1]  The  Citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  Privi- 
leges  and  Immunities  of  Citizens  in  the  several  States.^ 

[2]  A  Person  charged  in  any  State  with  Treason,  Felony,  or  other  Crime, 
who  shall  flee  from  Justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall  on  Demand 
of  the  executive  Authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up, 
to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  Crime. 

[3]  [No  Person  held  to  Service  or  Labour  in  one  State,  under  the  Laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  Consequence  of  any  Law  or  Regula- 
tion therein,  be  discharged  from  such  Service  or  Labour,  but  shall  be  delivered 
up  on  Claim  of  the  Party  to  whom  such  Service  or  Labour  may  be  due.]  ^ 

Section.  3.  [1]  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this 
Union  ;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  any  other  State ;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  Junction  of  two  or  more 
States,  or  Parts  of  States,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

[2]  The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
Rules  and  Regulations  respecting  the  Territory  or  other  Property  belonging 
to  the  United  States  ;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  Prejudice  any  Claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State. 

Section.  4.  [1]  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  Republican  Form  of  Government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  Invasion ;  and  on  Application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive 
(when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against  domestic  Violence. 

ARTICLE.  V. 

[1]  The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it 
necessary,  shall  propose  Amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  Appli- 
cation of  the  Legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  Con- 
vention for  proposing  Amendments,  which,  in  either  Case,  shall  be  valid  to 
all  Intents  and  Purposes,  as  Part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the 
Legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  Conventions  in  three 
fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  Mode  of  Ratification  may  be  proposed 
by  the  Congress ;  Provided  that  [no  Amendment  which  may  be  made  prior 
to  the  Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  Manner  affect 
the  first  and  fourth  Clauses  in  the  Ninth  Section  of  the  first  Article ;  and 
that]  '  no  State,  without  its  Consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  it's  equal  Suffrage 
in  the  Senate. 

1  Provifllons  extended  by  Amendment  XIY. 

*  Superseded  by  Amendment  XIII. 

*  Temporary  In  its  natare 
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ABTICLE.  VI. 

[1]  All  Debts  contracted  and  Engagements  entered  into,  before  the  Adop- 
tion of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  yalid  against  the  United  States  under 
this  Constitution,  as  under  the  Confederation. 

[2]  This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be 
made  in  Pursuance  thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  the  Authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  Law  of 
the  Land ;  and  the  Judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing 
in  the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the  Contrary  notwithstanding. 

[3]  The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  Members 
of  the  several  State  Legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  Officers,  both 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  Oath  or 
Affirmation,  to  support  this  Constitution  ;  but  no  religious  Test  shall  ever  be 
required  as  a  Qualification  to  any  Office  or  public  Trust  under  the  United 
States. 

ARTICLE.  VII. 

[1]  The  Ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States,  shall  be  sufficient 
for  the  Establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the 
Same. 

The  Word, "  the  ",  being  In- 
terlined between  the  seventh  t 

and  eighth  Lines  of  the  first      DoNE  in  Convention  by  the  Unanimous  Consent 

Page    The  Word  "  Thirty  " 

being  partly  written  on  an         ^f  the  States  present  the  Seventeenth  Day  of 
Erazure  In  the  fifteenth  Line         September  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 

of  the  first  Page,  The  Words  *^ 

••is  tried"  being  Interlined         seven  hundred  and  Eighty  seven  and  of  the 

between  the  thirty  second  and 

thirty  third  Lines  of  the  first         Independance  of  the  United  States  of  America 


Page  and  the  Word  "the" 
being  Interlined  between  the 


the  Twelfth    In  Witness  whereof  We  have 


forty  third  and  forty  fourth         hereunto  Subscribed  our  Names, 

Lines  of  the  second  Page. 

[NoTB  BY  Pbikter.  —  The 

interlined   and  rewritten  _-      -r^- *  ^▼▼■r^-r^i^Ax-^-r        ■». 

wort.,    mentioned    In    the  <^-    WASHINGTON  -  PWW.B. 

above  explanation,  are  In  this  dnd  deputy  from  Virginia 

edition,  printed  in  their  proper 
places  in  the  text.] 

Attest  William  Jackson  Stcrttary 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

John  Lanodon 
Nicholas  Oilman 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Nathaniel  Gorham 
RuFus  Kino 

CONNECTICUT. 

Wm:  Saml.  Johnson 
RoGEB  Sherman 

NEW  YORK. 
Alexander  Hamilton 

NEW  JERSEY. 

WiL!  Livingston 
David  Breablet. 
Wm.  Fatebson. 
Jona:  Dayton 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

B  Franklin 
Thomas  Mifflin 
Robt.  Mobbis 
Geo.  Cltmeb 
Thos.  Fitz  Simons 
Jared  Inoersoll 
James  Wilson 
Gout  Mobris 


DELAWARE. 

Geo:  Read 
Gunning  Bedford  jan 
John  Dickinson 
Richard  Bassbtt 
Jaco:  Broom 

MARYLAND. 

James  McHbnrt 

Dan  of  St  Thos.  Jbnifbb 

Danl  Carroll 

VIRGINIA. 

John  Blair — 
James  Madison  Jr. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Wmi  Blount 

Richd.  Dobbs  Spaight. 

Hu  Williamson 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

J.  Rutledgb 

Charles  Cotesworth  Pincknbt 

Charles  Pincknet 

Pierce  Butler. 

GEORGIA. 

William  Few 
Abb  Baldwik 
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ARTICLES 

In  Addition  to,  and  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  proposed  by  Congress  and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
Several  States,  pursuant  to  the  Fifth  Article  of  the  Constitution. 

[ARTICLE  L] 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof ;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or 
of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition 
the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

[ARTICLE  IL] 

A  well  regulated  Militia,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State, 
the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not  be  infringed. 

[ARTICLE  III.] 

No  Soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any  house,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed 
by  law. 

[ARTICLE  IV.] 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and 
no  Warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  Oath  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

[ARTICLE  v.] 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  infamous 
crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Grand  Jury,  except  in 
cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  Militia,  when  in  actual 
service  in  time  of  War  or  public  danger ;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for 
the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  be 
compelled  in  any  Criminal  Case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  compensation. 

[ARTICLE  VI.] 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy 
and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the 
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crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have  been  previously 
ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accu- 
sation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him ;  to  have  compul- 
sory process  for  obtaining  Witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to'  have  the  Assistance 
of  Counsel  for  his  defence. 

[ARTICLE  Vn.] 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversfy  shall  exceed 
twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact 
tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  Court  of  the  United 
States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

[ARTICLE  VIII.] 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel 
and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

[ARTICLE  IX.] 

The  enumeration  In  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

[ARTICLE  X.]i 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people. 

[ARTICLE  XI  ]« 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend 
to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the 
United  States  by  Citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  Citizens  or  Subjects  of  any 
Foreign  State. 

[ARTICLE  XIL]« 

The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  same  state  with  themselves ;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the 
person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as 
Vice  President,  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as 
President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice  President,  and  of  the  number 

1  Amendments  I.-X.  were  proclaimed  to  be  in  force  December  15, 1791. 
s  Proclaimed  to  be  in  force  Janaary  8, 1798. 
•  Prodaimed  to  be  In  force  September  S6, 1804. 
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of  Yotes  for  each,  which  lists  they  aball  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed 
to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate ;  —  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  Hoose  of  Repi^sentatiyes,  open  all  the  certificates  and  the  votes  shall 
then  be  counted ;  —  The  person  having  the  greatest  namber  of  votes  for 
President,  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  Electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then 
from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers  not  exceeding  three  on  the  list 
of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose 
immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  representation  from  each  state  having  one 
vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from 
two-thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to 
a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day 
of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice  President  shall  act  as  President,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  President. 
The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice  President,  shall  be 
the  Vice  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
Electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two 
highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice  President ; 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of 
Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 
But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall  be 
eligible  to  that  of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

[ARTICLE  Xni.]i 

Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist 
within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 

[ARTICLE  XIV.]  « 

Section  1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ; 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 

s  Prodaimed  to  be  In  fbro*  Daoember  18,  ISdfi. 
•  Prodalmed  to  b«  io  foro«  July  S8,  IMS. 
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due  process  of  law ;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  Jorisdiotion  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 

Sbgtiom  2.  BepresentatiTes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States 
according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons 
in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  vote 
at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  Bepresentatives  in  Congress,  the  Executive  and  Judicial 
officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to 
any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  partici- 
pation in  rebellion,  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall 
be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall 
bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such 
State. 

Section  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Bepresentative  in  Congress, 
or  elector  of  President  and  Vice  President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who,  having  previously 
taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  oi'  Congi'ess,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States, 
or  as  a  member  of  any  State  legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer 
of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have 
engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort 
to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each 
House,  remove  such  disability. 

Section  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  author- 
ized by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties 
for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned. 
But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or 
obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  of  emancipation  of  any  slave ;  but  all  such 
debts,  obligations  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

Section  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article. 


[ABTICLE  XV.]  I 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

t  Prodaimadto  be  In  fone  Mu«h  10,  UTO- 
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[ARTICLE  XVI.]  1 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  Incomes,  from 
whatever  source  derived,  Without  apportionment  among  the  several  States, 
and  without  regard  to  any  census  or  enumeration. 

[ARTICLE  XVIL]a 

Sbction  1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
Senators  from  each  State,  elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  six  years  ;  and 
each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
Legislatures. 

Section  2.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  of  any  State  in 
the  Senate,  the  executive  authority  of  such  State  shall  issue  writs  of  election 
to  fill  such  vacancies :  Provided  that  the  Legislature  of  any  State  may 
empower  the  executive  thereof  to  make  temporary  appointments  until  the 
people  fill  the  vacancies  by  election  as  the  Legislature  may  direct. 

Section  3.  This  amendment  Bhall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  the 
election  or  term  of  any  Senator  chosen  before  it  becomes  valid  as  part  of  the 
Constitution. 

1  Proclaimed  to  be  in  force  February  26«  1918. 
>  Proclaimed  to  be  in  force  May  14,  1913. 
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Abolitionists,  rlM  of,  285 ;  agitation  by,  296 ; 
establish  "  underground  railroad,"  885. 

Adams,  John,  elected  Vice  President,  214; 
elected  President,  285;  administration, 
286-289  (portrait  and  biographv,  286). 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  elected  President, 
277;  administration  of,  279-288;  pre- 
sents petitions  of  abolitionists,  296  (por- 
trait and  biography,  279). 

Adams,  Samuel,  165, 161  (portrait  and  biog- 
raphy, 155). 

Agriculture,  condition  of,  in  1789,  216. 

Ambama,  admission  of,  269;  protest  of, 
against  **  Tariff  of  Abomination,"  282 ; 
secession  of,  840  ;  readmission  of,  422. 

Alabama  Claims,  the,  481. 

Alabama^  the  Confederate  cruiser,' 897. 

Alamance,  battle  of,  156. 

Alamo,  the,  massacre  at,  291. 

Alaska,  pifrchase  of,  from  Russia,  ^5. 

Albany,  Congress  of,  129. 

Algiers,  war  Mrith,  259. 

Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  the,  287. 

AUen,  Ethan,  captures  'Hconderoga,  168. 

America,  discovery  of,  by  Columbus,  8; 
first  settlement  in,  10;  continent  (North 
America)  discovered  by  Cabot,  12;  ori- 
gin of  name,  18-15. 

American  flag,  169, 179. 

American  ("  Know-nothing")  party,  886. 

Antesthesia,  discovery  of,  821. 

Anderson,  Robert,  848. 

Andr6,  John,  execution  of,  196-197. 

Andros,  Edmund,  104  (portrait,  104). 

Annapolis  (Maryland),  founded,  69 ;  tea  de- 
stroved  in,  158 ;  Congress  at,  205. 

Annapolis  (Nova  Scotia),  126. 

Annapolis  Convention,  the,  211. 

Antietam  (or  Sharpsburg),  battle  of,  869. 

Arbitration,  recommended  by  Pan-American 
Congress,  458 ;  the  seal  fishery  question 
and  the  Venezuela  bouDdary  dispute  set- 
tled by,  466 ;  as  a  remedy  ror  differences 
between  capital  and  labor,  486. 

Arkansas,  admission  of,  290 ;  secession  of, 
849  ;  readmission  of,  422. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  invades  Canada,  167;  re- 
lieves Fort  Stanwyx,  181 ;  gallantry  of, 
at  Saratoga,  181 ;  treason  of,  196 ;  plun- 
ders Virginia,  202. 

Arthur,  Chester  A.,  elected  Vice  President, 
448;  succeeds  to  the  Presidency.  446; 
administration  of,  446-460  (portnit  and 
biog^phy,  446). 

Ashburton  treaty,  the,  299. 

Ashe,  John,  opposes  Stamp  Act,  162;  de- 
feated at  Brier  Creek,  19a 


Assumption  of  state  debts,  228. 
Atlanta,  battles  around,  894 ;  fsll  of,  896. 
Atlantic  cable,  the,  first,  888 ;  second,  4Si, 
Austin,  Moses  and  Stephen  F.,  291. 
Averasboro,  battle  of,  402. 
Ayllon,  Lucius  Vasques  de,  28. 

Bacon*s  Rebellion,  60. 

Balboa  discovers  the  Pacific  Ocean,  26. 

Ballot  reform,  460. 

Baltimore,  Lords,  «m  Calvert. 

Baltimore,  attack  on,  257  ;  great  fire  in,  488. 

Bank,  the  National,  280,  248,  259,  288. 

Banks,  condition  of  in  1817,  264. 

Banks,  Nathaniel  P.,  defeated  by  Jackson  in 
Valley  campaign,  868,  864;  defeated  by 
Jackson  at  Cedar  Run,  868 ;  defeated  by 
Taylor  in  the  Red  River  expedition,  886. 

Barnwell,  John,  74. 

Bean,  William,  first  settler  In  Tennessee,  142. 

Beauregard,  P.  O.  T.,  captures  Fort  Sumter, 
849 ;  at  First  Bull  Run,  or  Manassas, 
854;  at  Shiloh,  860;  defeats  Butler  at 
Drewry*s  Bluff,  889;  holds  Orant  In 
check  at  Petersburg,  889  (portrait,  849)^ 

Bell,  Alexander  Graham,  485. 

Bell,  John,  840. 

Bennington,  battle  of,  180. 

Bentonville,  battle  of.  402. 

Berkeley,  Sir  William,  60. 

Bienville,  governor  of  Louisiana,  126^ 

Big  Black  River,  battle  of,  879. 

Biloxi,  first  settlement  in  Mississippi,  126. 

Blaine,  James  O.,  449. 

Blocki^e  of  the  Southern  ports,  852 ;  effects 
of,  872, 408. 

Blockade  runners,  408. 

Bon  Homme  Sic/iard,  the,  190. 

Boone,  Daniel,  explores  Kentucky,  1^ 
(portrait,  142). 

Boston,  settlement  of^  87 ;  massacre  in,  166; 
"tea  party"  in,  157;  port  of,  closed, 
158;  evacuated  by  the  British,  169; 
abolitionists  mobbed  in,  286;  great  fire 
in,  482. 

Braddook,  Edward,  180. 

Bragg,  Braxton,  invades  Kentucky,  865;  at 
battle  of  Perry ville,  866;  at  battle  of 
Murft-eesboro,  868;  wins  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  882 ;  loses  battles  around 
Chattanooga,  888  (portrait,  866). 

Brandywine,  battle  of,  182. 

Breckinridge,  John  C,  elected  Vice  Presi- 
dent, £^6 ;  candidate  for  President,  840. 

Brier  Oeek,  battle  of,  190. 

Brown,  John,  bloody  work  of.  In  Kanwaa, 
884;  aeixea  Harper*s  Ferry,  888b 
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Brytn,  WOllim  J.,  467,  488. 

BttoluuiAn,  James,  elected  President,  886; 

administration  of,  88T-M6  (portrait  and 

bioffraphv,  887). 
Bnell,  Don  Gixlos,  saves  Grant  itom  defeat 

At  Shiloh,  860 ;  at  the  battle  of  Perry- 

yille,  866  (portrait,  860). 
Buena  Vista,  battle  of,  808. 
Ball  Ran,  (or  Manassas),  first  battle  of> 

858 ;  second  battle  of,  868. 
Banker  Hilh  battle  of,  164. 
Bargovne,  (General,  surrender  of,  181. 
Bnrnside,  Ambrose  £.,  defeated  at  Freder- 

icksbarg,  869. 
Borr,  Aaron,  elected  Vice  President,  289; 

kills  Hamilton  in  a  dael,  248 ;  tried  for 

treason,  244. 
Batler,  Benjamin  F.,  889. 

Gabinet,the,  228. 

Cabot,  John  and  Sebastian,  vojrages  of;  12. 

Calhoan,  John  C,  elected  vice  President, 
278,  288 ;  debate  with  Webster,  289 ;  op- 
poses Compromise  of  1850,  828  (portrait 
and  biography,  290). 

California,  seized  by  Americans,  808 ;  ceded 
bv  Mexico  to  the  United  SUtes,  809; 
discovery  of  gold  in,  822 ;  straggle  over 
the  admission  of,  826-881. 

Calvert,  Cecilius,  second  Lord  Baltimore, 
charter  for  Maryland  issaed  to,  67 ;  pro- 
motes the  "  Toleration  Act,"  69 ;  death 
of,  71  (i)ortrait  and  biography,  66). 

Calvert,  George,  first  Lord  Baltimore,  66. 

Calvert,  Leonard,  67-69. 

Camden,  battle  of,  194. 

Canada,  exploration  of,  bv  Cartier,  86;  set- 
tlement of,  by  De  Monts,  89;  French 
missionaries  and  traders  in,  120;  taken 
by  the  English,  188;  invaded  by  the 
Americans  in  Revolutionary  War,  166 ; 
in  War  of  1812,  251,  258,  256. 

Capital  and  labor,  489,  440,  486. 

Carolina,  given  by  Charles  II  to  eight 
friends,  72. 

**  Carpet-bag  *^  governments  in  the  South,  428. 

Cartier,  Jacques,  86. 

Carver,  John,  governor  of  Plymouth,  84. 

Catholic  missionaries,  in  Florida,  88,  89;  in 
Canada  and  the  Northwest,  120-121. 

Catholics,  in  Maryland,  66-71. 

Cavaliers,  in  Virginia,  59. 

Centennial,  the,  485. 

Cerro  Oordo,  battle  of;  809. 

Cervera,  Admiral,  fleet  of,  destroyed,  477. 

Champion  Hill,  battle  of,  879. 

Ohamplain,  Samuel  de,  explores  coast  of 
New  Enghind,  89 ;  founds  Quebec,  40 ; 
explores  the  Northwes%  120  (portrait,  40). 

Chancellorsvllle,  battle  of,  879. 

Charleston,  settlement  of,  75;  French  re- 
pulsed from,  126 ;  action  of.  In  regard  to 
tea,  158 ;  British  driven  from,  by  the  de- 
feat at  Fort  Moultrie,  170 ;  capture  of, 
in  Revolution,  192 ;  evacuation  of,  204 ; 
attacks  on,  in  the  Civil  War,  888 ;  evacu- 
ated bv  the  Confederates,  401;  earth- 
qaake  m,  463. 


Chattanooga,  Importanoa  ef.  In  OiTll  War, 

866 ;  battles  around,  882. 

Cherokees,  uprising  of,  171 ;  tropble  with,  in 
Georgia,  287. 

Cherry  Valley,  massacre  In,  188. 

Chicago,  great  fire  in,  481 ;  strikes  In,  452, 
465 ;  world's  fUr  at,  468. 

Chicago  anarchists,  the,  452. 

Ohickamauga,  battle  of,  881. 

Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  458. 

Cincinnati,  in  1789,  216 ;  in  1849,  814. 

Cities,  condition  of,  in  1789, 221 ;  in  1817, 267 ; 
in  1849,  814. 

Civil  Service  Law,  446. 

Civil  War,  the,  847-407. 

Claiborne,  William,  68. 

Clark,  George  Rogers,  holds  the  Illinois 
countrv,  188  (portrait,  188). 

Clark,  William,  exjplores  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase and  the  Oregon  country,  242. 

Clarke,  Elijah,  partisan  leader,  194. 

CIaj.  Honry,  candidate  for  President,  277, 
288,  802;  proposes  a  compromise  to 
settle  the  nuUiocation  troable,  290 ;  pro- 
poses the  Compromise  of  1850,  827 
(portrait  and  biography,  828). 

Cleveland,  Grover,  elected  President,  4^; 
first  'administration  of,  451-456;  re- 
elected, 461 ;  second  administration  of; 
462-468  (portrait  and  biography,  451). 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  candidate  for  Preskient, 
258 ;  efforts  of,  for  the  Erie  Canal,  281. 

Clinton,  George,  244,  247. 

Clinton,  Henry,  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Charleston,  170;  defeated  by  Washing- 
ton  at  Monmouth,  187 ;  captores  Charles- 
ton, 192. 

Cold  Harbor,  battle  of,  888. 

Colfax,  Schuyler,  426. 

Coligny,  Qaspard  de,  86. 87. 

Colonies,  the  English,  fife  in  (1768),  popa- 
lation,  government,  185 ;  the  estabUshed 
church,  186 ;  slaves  and  indentared  ser- 
vants, 186 ;  society,  187. 

Colorado,  admission  of,  485. 

Columbia  burned,  401. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  4-8,  9,  12;  portraU 
and  biography,  11. 

Commerce,  condition  of,  in  1789,  217;  at- 
tacks upon,  by  Great  Britain,  283,  244; 
attacks  upon,  by  France,  284,  286,  244 ; 
condition  of,  in  1849,  816. 

Compromise,  the  Missouri,  274 ;  of  1850, 827- 
881 ;  the  Crittenden,  848. 

Compromises,  two  in  the  Constitation,  213. 

Concord,  battle  of,  162. 

Confederate  States,  the,  organization  of,  844 ; 
collapse  of,  405 ;  life  in,  408-415. 

Confederation,  the  Articles  of,  framed  by 
Congress,  184 ;  adopted  by  all  the  states, 
198. 

Confederation,  the  weakness  of,  206-210. 

Connecticut,  settiement  of,  98-96 ;  legislature 
of,  passes  nulliflcation  resolutions,  246 ; 
nullification  in,  251 ;  represented  *t 
Hartford  Convention,  259. 

Conscription  hiw,  the  South  resorta  to^ 
872. 
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Constttntlon  of  tha  United  Btotes,  the,  211- 
218 

OotutiiuHon,  the,  268. 

Constitatloou  amendments,  the  first  ten, 
280;  the  Thirteenth,  416 ;  the  Four- 
teenth, 421,  422 ;  the  Fifteenth,  429. 

Continental  Congress,  the,  ICO,  168. 

Continental  monev,  176. 

**  Conway  Cabal,'*^  the,  188. 

Corinth,  occupied  by  the  Federals,  861 ; 
battle  of;  866. 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  nnsucoessftd  attack  of,  on 
Charleston,  170 ;  outgeneraled  by  Wash- 
ington in  New  Jersey,  178 ;  at  the  battle 
of  Camden,  194 ;  at  Guilford  Court  House, 
200 ;  surrender  of,  at  Yorktown,  208. 

Coronado,  Francisco  de.  88. 

Corporations,  growth  of,  489,  486. 

Cotton  gin,  invention  of,  281 ;  efTeot  upon 
sUyery,  265. 

Gowpens,  battle  of,  199. 

''  Crater,**  the,  battle  of,  898. 

Crawford,  William  H.,  277. 

Creeks,  the,  defeated  at  Horseshoe  Bend, 
266 ;  trouble  with  the  state  of  Georgia, 
279. 

Crime,  punishment  for,  in  1789,  218. 

Crown  Point,  182, 168, 176. 

Cuba,  war  of,  for  independence,  469 :  relations 
of,  with  the  United  States,  470;  the  United 
States  interyenes  in  behalf  of,  472;  Spain 
acknowledges  the  independence  o^  478 ; 
the  republic  of,  486. 

Custer  massacre,  the,  486, 

Dale,  Sir  Thomas,  66. 

DaUas,  George  M.,  802. 

Dare,  Virginia,  46. 

Dayis,  Jefferson,  elected  President  of  the 
Confederate  States,  840 ;  capture  of  and 
imprisonment  of,  406  (portrait  and  biog- 


raphy, 845). 
ires,  William,  161  (note). 


Dawes, 

Dearborn,  Henry,  258. 

Debt,  amount  of,  caused  by  the  Beyolution, 
228 ;  refVinding  of  the  debt  caused  by  the 
Ciyil  War,  442. 

Decatur,  Stephen,  commands  the  United 
StaUSy  258;  brings  the  Algerians  to 
terms,  259. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Mecklen- 
burg, 164 ;  the  American,  172. 

Delaware,  settlement  of,  118-114. 

Delaware,  Lord,  54. 

De  Grasse,  Count,  at  siege  of  Yorktown,  208. 

De  Kalb,  Baron,8erye8  in  the  American  army, 
182 ;  killed  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  194. 

De  Leon,  Ponce,  27  (portrait,  27). 

Democratic  party,  the,  beginning  of,  280. 

De  Monts,  Pierre  du  Gast,  89. 

De  Narvaez,  Pinfllo,  29. 

Derne,  TrijM)H,  captured,  241. 

De  Soto,  Hernando,  march  of,  through  the 
Southern  states,  80-82  (portrait  and  biog- 
raphy, 80). 

D*Estaing,  Count,  191. 

Cetroit,  settlement  of,  141 ;  surrendered  to 
the  British.  251. 


De  Vaca,  Cabeia,  29. 

Dewey,  George,  wins  nayal  ylotory  at  Manila, 
478  (portrait,  474). 

Dorr*8  Rebellion,  299. 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  introduces  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill,  888 ;  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, 840. 

Draft  law,  the  North  resorts  to,  872. 

Draft  riots,  the,  884. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  41  (portrait,  41). 

Dred  Scott  decision,  the,  887. 

Dnnmore,  goyernor  of  Virginia,  168. 16T. 

Dutch,  the,  explorations  of,  47;  claims  to 
territory  in  America,  48 ;  compete  with 
the  English  for  the  Connecticut  yalley» 
98 ;  setUe  New  Netherland,  107 ;  capture 
New  Sweden,  110,  118;  surrender  New 
Netherland  to  the  English,  111. 

Eads,  James  B.,  442. 

Early,  Jubal  A.,  in  Shenandoah  yalley,  889 : 
wins  battle  of  Monocacy,  892 ;  flmure  of 
campaign,  898. 

Earthquake  at  Charleston,  452. 

Eaton,  William,  captures  Derne,  Tripoli,  241. 

Edison,  Thomas,  442. 

Education,  first  public  school  of  America  at 
Charles  City,  Vii^nia,  64 ;  early  educa- 
tion in  Massachusetts,  90;  in  Fennsyl- 
yania,  117 ;  condition  of,  in  1789,  225;  in 
1817,266;  in  1849,  822. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  author,  140. 

El  Caney,  assault  on,  477. 

Electoral  Commission,  486. 

Electoral  yote,  law  concerning,  458. 

Electric  lights  introduced,  442. 

Electric  r^ways,  introduction  of,  460. 

Eliot,  John,  missionary  to  the  Indians,  99. 

Emancipation  Proclamation,  the,  874. 

Embargo,  the  Long,  245. 

Endicott,  John,  86. 

English  explorations,  12,  41-47 ;  first  permft- 
nent  settlement  of,  in  America,  49. 

Erie  Canal,  the,  281. 

Established  church  (Episcopal),  the,  in  Vir- 
ginia, 68 ;  in  other  colonies,  186. 

Eutaw  Springs,  battle  of,  201. 

Expansion,  opposition  to,  480,  488. 

Express,  the,  beginning  of,  820. 

Fair  Oaks  (or  Seven  Pines),  battie  of,  868. 

Farmers*  Alliance,  the,  460. 

Farragut,  David  G.,  captures  New  Orleans, 
861;  wins  batUe  of  Mobile  Bay,  897 
(portrait,  861). 

Fashions,  in  1789,  222 ;  in  1817, 267 ;  in  1840, 
816. 

"Federalist,*'  the,  214  (note). 

Federalist  party,  the,  beginning  of,  280. 

Fei^uson,  Major,  195. 

Field,  Cyrus  W.,  lays  Atlantic  cable,  888, 
424. 

Fillmore,  Millard,  elected  Vice  President,  811, 
succeeds  to  the  Presidency,  829 ;  candi- 
date for  President,  886  (portrait  and  bi- 
ography, 880). 

Fire,  in  Chicago,  481;  in  Boston,  482;  In 
Baltimore,  488. 
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FIt6  Forks,  bftttle  of,  40S. 

"Five  Intolerable  Acts/*  the,  168. 

Florida,  discovered  by  De  Leon,  27;  ceded 
by  Spain  to  Great  Britain,  188;  ceded 
MCk  to  Spain,  204 ;  invaded  by  Andrew 
Jackson,  270 ;  sold  to  the  United  States, 
270 ;  admission  of,  802 ;  secession  of, 
840 ;  readmission  of,  422. 

Florida  War,  the  (first),  270 ;  (second),  296. 

Forrest,  Nathan  B.,  destroys  railroad  in 
Grant's  rear,  867 ;  wins  battle  of  Oko- 
lona,  885:  captures  Fort  Pillow,  885; 
wins  battle  of  Tishomingo  Creek,  891 
(note)  (portrait,  885). 

Fort  Caroline,  87-89. 

Fort  Donelson,  859. 

Fort  Daquesne,  campaign  of  Braddock 
against,  180;  captused  by  the  British, 
181. 

Fort  Henry,  859. 

Fort  Mims,  255. 

Fort  Necessity,  129. 

Fort  Pillow,  885. 

Fort  Sumter,  the  state  of  South  Carolina  re- 
'  quests  the  Federal  government  to  evacu- 
ate, 844 ;  capture  of,  by  the  Confederates, 
848 ;  effect  of  its  fiill  upon  the  country, 
849 ;  assaults  upon,  888. 

Fort  Ticonderoga,  captured  bv  the  British  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  132 ;  bythe 
Americans  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
168. 

"Forty-niners,"  the,  824. 

France,  American  alliance  with,  186 ;  attacks 
American  commerce,  284,  286;  the 
"X.Y.Z."  affair  with,  286;  naval  en- 

fagements  with,  286 ;  treaty  with,  287 ; 
louisiana  purchased  from,  241 ;  attacks 
neutral  commerce,  244. 

"Frankland,"  the  state  of,  208. 

Franklin,  battle  of,  896. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  presents  plan  for  union 
of  the  colonies,  129;  ''Poor  Richard's 
Almanac,"  140;  secures  alliance  with 
France,186  (portrait  and  biography,  187). 

Fredericksburg,  battle  of,  369. 

Freedmen*s  Bureau,  419. 

Free  Soil  party,  formation  of,  311. 

Fremont,  John  C,  explores  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  801 ;  defeats  Mexicans  in  Califor- 
nia^ 808;  candidate  for  President,  886; 
defeated  by  Stonewall  Jackson  in  the 
Valley  campaign,  868,  864. 

French  and  Indian  War,  the,  128-184. 

French,  explorations  and  early  settlements 
of,  85-40;  claims  of,  to  America,  40; 
missionaries  and  traders  in  Canada  and 
the  Northwest,  120 ;  first  of  the  French 
wars,  125-127 ;  French  and  Indian  War, 
128-184. 

Frenchtown,  massacre  at,  254. 

Fugitive  Slave  Law,  the,  830 ;  nullified  in  the 
North,  885. 

Fulton,  Robert,  246. 

Cktdsden,  Christopher,  quoted,  1S2. 
Gadsden  purchase,  the,  882. 
Gage,  General,  160. 


Galyeston  disaster,  the,  488. 

Garfield,  James  A.,  elected  President,  448: 
administration  of,  445 ;  assassination  oi^ 
445  (portrait  and  biography,  445). 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  285. 

Gates,  Horatio,  receives  surrender  of  Bur^ 

goyne,  181 ;  conspiracy  (**  Conway 
abal")  to  have  him  supersede  Wash- 
ington, 188;  defeated  at  the  battie  ol 
Camden,  194. 

Gendt,  minister  from  France,  282. 

Geoi^a,  settlement  of,  77-81 ;  invaded  by 
Spaniards,  126;  assembly  of,  dissolved, 
155;  royal  governor  put  under  arrest, 
168 ;  overrun  by  the  British,  189 ;  recov- 
ered, 200 ;  trouble  with  the  Cre^  Indians, 
279 ;  asserts  states*  rights,  280 ;  protests 
against  **  Tariff  of  Abomination,"  282; 
trouble  with  the  Cherokees,  287 ;  again 
asserts  states*  rights,  287 ;  secession  ot 
840 ;  readmission  of,  480. 

Germantown,  battie  of,  188. 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  258. 

Gettysburg,  battie  of,  877. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  42. 

Goliad,  massacre  at,  8i91. 

Gomez,  £st6van,  29. 

Goodyear,  Charles,  822. 

Gordon,  John  B.,  leads  assault  on  Fort  Sted- 
man,  402  (portrait,  408). 

(^kranold,  Bartholomew,  46. 

Gourgues,  Dominique  de,  89. 

Graham,  William  A.,  381. 

**  Grand  Model,"  the,  for  the  government  of 
Carolina,  78 ;  resistance  to,  74-75. 

"  Grangers,"  the,  460. 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  captures  Fort  Donelson, 
859  ;  at  battie  of  Shiloh,  860  ;  unsuccess- 
tal  attempt  of,  to  take  Vicksburg,  867 ; 
captures  Vicksburg,  879-381 ;  wins  bat- 
ties  around  Chattanooga,  883 ;  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  Federal  armies,  886; 
foiled  by  Lee  at  battles  of  Wilderness 
and  Spottsylvania,  887 ;  defeated  by  Lee 
at  Cold  Harbor,  888 ;  lays  siege  to  Peters- 
burg, 890 ;  orders  the  Shenandoah  valley 
laid  waste,  893 ;  tactics  of,  at  Petersburg, 
894 ;  secures  the  surrender  of  Lee,  404 : 
elected  President,  426 ;  administration  of, 
427-437  (biography,  427 ;  portrait  opposite 
"  Great  American  Desert."  the,  812.     [428). 

Great  Bridge,  battie  of,  167. 

Great  Britain,  colonial  policy  of,  144-146 ;  de- 
cides to  tax  America,  149;  war  with 
(Revolutionary),  161-205;  attacks  of, 
upon  American  commerce,  238 ;  Jay*8 
treaty  with,  284 ;  attack  of,  upon  neutral 
commerce,  244 ;  second  war  with,  24^ 
258;  treaty  with,  fixing  northeastern 
boundary,  299  ;  treaty  with,  settiing  Ore- 
gon question,  804 ;  assessed  damages  for 
Alabama  Claims,  431 ;  arbitrates  the  sea 
fishery  and  Venezuela  questions,  466. 

Great  Meadows,  skirmish  at,  129. 

Greeley,  Horace,  432. 

Greenback-Labor  party,  the,  440,  448,  449. 

Greenbacks,  issued  406 ;  redemption  of,  488, 
441.     • 
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Qn«na,  N*thmMl,  retreftt  of,  through  North 
CaroUiUL  199 ;  at  battle  of  Guilford  Court 
House,  MO;  at  HobUrk's  Hill,  901;  at 
Entaw  Springs,  901. 

Guam,  oedea  to  the  United  States,  479. 

Goilfoid  Court  House,  battle  of,  900. 

Hale,  Nathan,  execution  of,  178  (note). 

Halleok,  Henry  W..  in  command  of  the  Fed- 
eral Armr  of  the  West,  8fi0 ;  general  in 
chief  of  the  Federal  armies,  865. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  defends  the  Constitu- 
tion, 914 ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  298 ; 
proposes  assumption  of  state  debts  (Rey- 
olutionary),  929 :  plans  the  national  bank, 
280  ;  leader  of  tne  Federalist  party,  281 ; 
killed  by  Burr,  948  (portrait  and  biogra- 
phy, m), 

Hainlin,  Hannibal,  840. 

Hampton,  Wade,  in  command  of  cayalry  of 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  888:  opposes 
8herman*8  march  through  the  (3aroIina8, 
401  (portrait,  888). 

Hancock,  John,  attempt  to  arrest,  161. 

Hancock,  Winneld  Scott,  repulses  the  Con- 
federate charge  at  Gettysburg,  879; 
candidate  for  President,  448  (portrait, 
879). 

Hardee.  William  J.,  402. 

Harper^s  Ferry,  capture  of,  by  John  Brown, 
889 ;  surrender  to  Jackson,  809. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  elected  President,  404; 
administration  of,  456-461  (portrait  and 
biographT,  466). 

Harrison,  wuliam  Henry,  defeats  the  Indians 
at  Tippecanoe.  249;  defeats  British  at 
battle  of  the  Thames,  265;  candidate  for 
President,  292 ;  elected  President,  297 ; 
administration  of,  298;  death  of,  298 
(portrait  and  biography,  298). 

Harrod,  James,  142. 

Hartfora  Conyention,  the,  268. 

Hannard  College,  established,  90. 

Hawaii,  revolution  in,  462;  annexed  to  the 
United  States,  479. 

Hayes,  Butherfora  B.,  elected  President, 
486-187 ;  administraUon  of,  48^^44  (por- 
trait and  biography,  488). 

Hayne,  Robert  T.,  289. 

Hendricks,  Thomas  A.,  candidate  for  Yice 
President,  48(M87 ;  elected  Vice  Presi- 
dent, 449. 

Henry,  Patrick,  In  the  "  Parson*s  Cause," 
148 ;  opposes  the  Stamp  Act,  151 ;  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  171  (portrait  and  biog- 
raphy, 148). 

Hessians,  the,  174 ;  defeat  of,  at  Trenton,  176. 

Holyu^,  Garret  A.,  467. 

Hobkirk*s  Hill,  battie  of,  201. 

Hobson,  Richmond  P.,  476. 

Hood,  John  B.,  in  command  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Army  of  the  West,  391 ;  in  battles 
around  Atlanta,  894 ;  Franklin  and  Nash- 
ville, 896  (portrait,  891). 

Hooker,  Joseph,  defeat  of,  at  Chancellors- 
viUe,  876. 

Horseshoe  Bend,  battle  of,  266. 

Hooiton,  Sam,  delbata  Mexicans  at  San  J*- 


dnto,  292 ;  pr«sident  of  Texas,  992  (poi^ 

trait,  292). 

Howe,  £lia8,  822. 

Howe,  General,  eyacuates  Boston,  170; 
defeats  Putnam  at  Long  Island^ 78; 
captures  New  York,  174 ;  defeats  Wash- 
ington at  Brandywine  and  captures 
Phihidelphia,  182. 

Hudson,  Henry,  47. 

Huguenots,  in  France,  86 ;  attempt  to  settle 
South  Carolina,  86 ;  build  Fort  Caroline 
in  Florida,  87 ;  come  in  large  numbers  to 
South  Carolina,  76. 

Hull,  William.  261. 

Hunter,  David,  889. 

Hutchinson,  Anne,  89. 

Iberville,  French  governor  of  Louisiana,  18S. 

Idaho,  admission  of,  460. 

Illinois,  admission  of,  269. 

Impressment,  right  of,  288. 

Indentured  servants,  187. 

Indian,  North  American,  habits,  character, 
etc.,  16-26 ;  of  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  South  America,  26  (note) ;  mounds, 
16  (note) ;  pueblos,  24  (note). 

Indiana,  admission  of,  260. 

Ingle,  Richard,  68. 

Internal  improvements,  question  of,  276a 

Interstate  Commerce  Act,  468. 

Iowa,  admission  of,  810. 

"  Iron-dad  Oath,"  the,  422. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  defeats  the  Creeks,  266; 
defeats  the  British  at  New  Orleans,  257 ; 
invades  Florida,  270 ;  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, 277 ;  elected  President,  288 ;  admin- 
istration of,  284-298  (portrait  opposite 
284;  biography,  284). 

Jackson.  Thomas  J.  C'  Stonewall"),  at  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run  (or  Manassas),  354; 
great  campaign  of,  in  Shenandoah  val- 
lev,  868 ;  defeats  Banks  at  Cedar  Run, 
86i3;  death  of,  877  (portrait  and  biog- 
raphy, 856). 

Jamestown  (Va.),  settlement  of,  49-60. 

Jasper,  William,  raises  flag  on  Fort  Moul- 
trie, 170  (note)  ;  kUled,  191. 

Jay,  John,  defends  the  Constitution,  214 ; 
first  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
228;  treaty  of,  with  Great  Britain,  284 
(portrait,  &4). 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  writes  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  172;  Secretary  of  State, 
228;  leader  of  the  Democratic  party, 
281 ;  elected  Vice  President,  286 ;  writes 
Kentucky  resolutions,  288 ;  elected  Presi- 
dent, 289;  administration  of,  240-247 
(portrait  opposite  240;  biography,  240). 

Jesuit  missionaries  in  Canada,  121. 

Jetty  system,  the,  442. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  elected  Vice  President, 
898;  succeeds  to  the  Presidency,  416; 
administration  of,  416-426  (portrait  and 
biography,  417). 

Johnson,  Herschel  V.,  840. 

Johnson,  Richard  M.,  292. 

Johnstown  (Pa.),  destroyed  by  a  flood,  4Bl. 
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Johnstoiif  Albert  Sidney,  In  eommand  of  the 
Oonfederate  A.rmy  of  the  West,  86S ;  killed 
at  the  batUe  of  Shiloh,  860  (portrait,  859). 

Johnston,  Joseph  £.,  at  first  i»ttle  of  Bull 
Ban  (or  Manassas),  854;  wounded  at 
Seven  Pines,  868;  attempts  to  reHeye 
Vloksboiv,  879;  opposes  Sherman  in 
Georffia,  »M) ;  defeats  Sherman  at  Kenne- 
saw  Mountain,  890 ;  in  command  in  the 
Oarolinas,  400 ;  attacks  Sherman  at  Ben- 
tonvUle,  402;  surrenders,  405  (portrait 
and  biography,  858). 

Joliet,  Louis,  explores  the  Mississippi,  182. 

Jones.  John  JPaul,  190  (portrait,  190). 

JonesDoro,  battle  of,  895. 

Kansas,  struggle  for  control  of,  888 ;  admis- 
sion of,  844. 

Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  the,  888. 

Kearny,  Stephen  W.,  808. 

Kennesaw  Mountain,  battle  of,  890. 

Elentuoky,  settlement  of,  143;  ffoyemment 
of  "Transylyanla**  formed  in,  148; 
claimed  by  Virginia,  148 ;  admission  of, 
984;  resolutions  of  (1789-1799),  287 ;  at- 
tempts neutrality  In  the  Ciyil  War, 
850. 

Kettle  Greek,  battle  of;  190. 

King,  William  B.,  881. 

King  Oeorge*s  War,  126. 

King  Philip's  War,  102. 

King  William's  War,  125. 

King's  Mountain,  battle  of,  19S. 

Knights  of  Labor,  the,  440. 

**  Know-nothing  "  (American)  party,  885. 

Knoxyille,  siege  of,  888. 

Kosduszko,  1§2. 

Ku-EIuz  Klan,  the,  480. 

Labor  unions,  beginning  of,  489. 

Lalbyette,  Marquis  de,  volunteen  In  Ameri- 
can army,  182 ;  wounded  at  Brandjrwine, 
182 ;  engages  Cornwallis  in  Yitginia,  202 ; 
reyisits  America,  275  (portrait,  276). 

Lake  Erie,  battle  of,  254. 

Lane.  Balph,  48. 

La  Salle,  Bobert  de,  explores  the  Mississippi, 
122 ;  attempts  to  plant  a  colony  in  Louisi- 
ana, 124  (portrait,  124). 

Laudonnidre.  Ben6  de,  87. 

Laurens.  Jonn,  obtains  loan  from  France, 
198  (portrait  and  biography,  198). 

Laws,  eariy,  in  Virginia,  58 ;  in  Massachu- 
setts, 88. 

Lee,  Charles,  disobeys  Washington*s  orders, 
175 ;  his  capture,  176. 

Lee,  Henry  (**  Light  Horse  Harry  ").  captures 
Paulns  Hook,  190 ;  with  partisan  leaders 
In  South  Carolina,  201. 

Lee,  BIchard  Henry,  proposes  independence, 
172. 

Lee,  Bobert  Edward,  captures  John  Brown 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  W9 ;  in  command  of 
Confederate  Anny  of  Northern  Virginia, 
868 ;  defeats  McClellan  In  the  Peninsular 
campaign,  864*  defeats  Pope  at  second 
battle  of  Bull  Bun  (or  Manassas),  868; 
at  battle  of  Antietam  (or  Sharpabaxy). 


iphy,  868). 

Stephen  D.,  defeats  Sherman  at  Chloka- 


869;  defeats  Bnmslde  at  Fredericks- 
burg, 869;  defeats  Hooker  at  Chan> 
cellorsyille,  875;  defeats  Sedgwick 
at  Salem  Church,  877;  is  defeated  at 
Gettysburg,  877;  thwarts  Grant  in  the 
Wilderness  and  at  Spottsylyanla,  887; 
at  Cold  Harbor,  888;  defends  Peters- 
buiv,  890 ;  made  commander-in-chief  of 
all  Confederate  armies,  400 ;  retreats  from 
Petersburg,  408 ;  surrenders  at  Appo- 
mattoXj.  404  (porlarait  opposite  864 ;  blog- 

Lee,'8i 

saw  Bayou,  867. 

Legislature,  the  first  in  America,  66. 

Lefsler's  Beyolntion,  112. 

Lexington,  battle  of,  161. 

Lewis,  Meriwether,  242. 

**  Liberator '*  the,  286. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  elected  President,  840; 
administration  of,  847-405;  announce- 
ment of  his  policy,  848 ;  views  on  the 
right  to  abolish  slavery,  856 ;  issues  the 
ProcUunAtion  of  Emancipation,  874; 
assassination  of,  406 ;  his  plan  of  recon- 
struction, 418  (portrait  opposite  848; 
biography,  847). 

Lincoln,  Benjamin,  unsuocesAAil  assault  ol^ 
on  Savannah,  191 ;  surrenders  Charieston, 
192. 

Livingston,  Bobert  B.,  248. 

London  Company,  the,  47. 

Long,  Crawford  W.,  821. 

Long  Island,  battle  of,  178. 

Longstreet,  James,  at  battle  of  Chlckamaoga, 
882 ;  hiys  siege  to  Knoxvllle,  888. 

Louisburg,  127, 182. 

Louisiana,  La  Salle  attempts  to  plant  a  colony 
in,  124 ;  first  settlement  in,  125 ;  ceded 
by  France  to  Spain,  188;  ceded  back  to 
France,  241 ;  sold  to  the  United  States, 
242. 

Louisiana  (state),  admission  of,  2^;  seces- 
sion of,  840 ;  readmisslon  of,  422 ;  dual 
governments  in,  488. 

Louisville,  condition  of,  in  1789,  216. 

Loyal  Lesgue,  the,  429. 

Lundy's  Lane,  battle  of,  256. 

McClellan,  George  B.,  holds  West  Virginia, 
851 ;  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  855 ;  in  Peninsular  campaign, 
862-^65 ;  at  battle  of  Antietam  (or  Sharps- 
burg),  869 ;  candidate  for  President,  898 
(portrait  and  biography,  861). 

MoCormlck,  Cyrus  H.,  821. 

Macdonough,  Thomas,  defeat  the  British 
fieet  on  Lake  Champlain,  267. 

McDowell,  Irwin,  commands  Federals  at 
first  Bull  Bun  (or  Manassas),  864. 

McKlnlev,  William,  elected  President,  497 ; 
administration  of,  469-488;  assassina* 
tlon  of^488  (portrait  and  biography,  470). 

McElnley  Tariff,  the,  468. 

Madison,  James,  leads  the  movement  for  the 
Annapolis  Convention,  211 ;  defends  the 
Constitntlon,  214;  writes  the  Virginia 
resolutions,  288 ;  eleeted  Pkrealdent,  S47; 
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■dinlniBtntion  oi;  948-800  (portrait  and 
Uoirraphjr,  848). 

Biafia,  tiie,  4M. 

Magellan,  Ferdinand,  88  (portrait,  88). 

Magmder,  J.  B.,  808. 

Maue,  first  settlements  in,  98  (note);  ad- 
mission of,  874 ;  threatens  nolliflcation, 
887. 

Maine^  the,  destruotion  of,  471. 

Manassas  (or  Boll  Bun),  first  battle  of,  868 ; 
second  battle  of,  8^. 

Manhattan  Island,  purchase  of,  107. 

Manila,  Dewey's  ylotory  at,  478 ;  capture  of, 
478. 

Manoibctares,  forbidden  in  the  colonies,  145 ; 
condition  of,  in  1789,  817:  in  1817,  864 ; 
in  1848,  816. 

Marconi,  487. 

Marion,  Francis,  partisan  leader,  194:  ac- 
tivity of;  801. 

Marquette  explores  the  Mississippi,  181. 

Marshall,  John,  888. 

Maryland,  settlement  of,  66-78 ;  assembly  of, 
dissolved  by  order  of  the  king,  lfi5 ;  at- 
tempts nentraUty  in  Civil  Ww,  860. 

Massachusetts,  settlement  of,  88-91 ;  de- 
velopment of,  98-106 ;  opposes  the  Stamp 
Act,  161 :  protests  against  the  Townshend 
Acts,  166;  charter  of  violated,  168;  de- 
clared in  rebellion  by  Oreat  Britain,  160 ; 
legislature  of,  passes  nulllflcatlon  resolu- 
tions, 846 ;  nulliflcatlon  in,  861 ;  Invites 
New  England  States  to  Hartford  Conven- 
tion, 868 ;  threatened  secession,  808. 

Massasoit,  makes  treaty,  86 ;  death  of,  108. 

Mason,  James  M.,  866. 

Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  boundary  between 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  118 ;  divid- 
ing line  between  fi-ee  labor  states  and 
slaveholding  states,  818. 

Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico,  485. 

MayfloiDM'^  the,  the  Pilgrims  sail  in,  88. 

Mayfiowtr  compact,  the,  84. 

Meade,  Oeoive  (i.,  wins  the  battle  of  Oettys- 
burg,  877  (portrait  and  biography,  87T). 

Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the,  164. 

Memphis,  captured  by  the  Federals,  861. 

Menendes,  Pedro  de  Aviles,  88. 

MerrimaCt  the,  engagement  of,  with  the 
Monitor,  870. 

MerHmae,  the,  sunk  by  Hobson,  476. 

Mexico,  Indians  in,  86  (note)  ;  conquered  by 
Cortez,  89 ;  war  of  Texas  with,  291 ; 
war  of  the  United  States  with,  806-810 ; 
empire  established  in  by  Napoleon  III, 
486. 

Michigan,  admission  ot,  890. 

Miles,  Nelson  A.,  478. 

Minnesota,  admission  of,  888. 

Minuit,  Peter,  107. 118. 

Mint,  the,  establisnment  of,  881. 

Mississippi,  first  settlement  in,  196 ;  admis- 
sion of,  869 ;  secession  of,  840 ;  readmis- 
sion  of,  480. 

Mississippi  Biver,  the,  De  Pineda  supposed  to 
have  entered  ti^e  mouth  of,  88;  De  Soto 
iMohMi  SI ;  explored  by  Marquette  and 


JoUet,  181 ;  explored  by  La  BaUe,  188 ; 
Federal  phui  to  open,  868 ;  the  Federals 
open,  881 ;  deepening  the  mouth  of;  4tf . 

Missouri,  ouestion  of  slavery  in,  871-874; 
admission  of,  874;  attempts  neutralitj 
in  the  Civil  War,  860. 

Missouri  Compromise,  the,  874. 

Mobile,  first  settlement  in  Alabama,  185. 

Mobile  Bay,  batUe  of,  897. 

Modoc  Indians,  war  with,  484. 

Money,  continental,  176 ;  paper  money  in  the 
Confederation,  809 ;  substitutes  for,  dur- 
ing the  Confederation,  819 ;  condition  of 
in  1817,  864;  **  greenbacks,"  406;  de- 
monetization of  suver,  488 ;  resimiption 
of  specie  payments,  488,  441 ;  remonetl- 
xation  of  silver.  441 ;  Sherman  Silver  Act, 
468,  464;  gold  made  the  standard  of 
value,  488. 

Monitor ,  the,  engagement  of,  with  the  Merri- 
moo,  870. 

Monmouth,  battle  of,  187. 

Monocacy,  battle  of,  898. 

Monroe,  James,  one  of  the  negotiators  for 
the  Louisiana  purchase,  848;  elected 
President,  860;  administration  of,  860- 
878  (portrait  and  biography,  869). 

Monroe  Doctrine,  the,  874. 

Montana,  admission  of,  460. 

Montcalm,  General,  captures  Oswego  and 
Fort  William  Henry,  181 ;  killed,  188. 

Monterey,  Mexico,  captured,  807. 

Montgomery,  first  capital  of  the  Confederacy, 

Montgomery,  Bichard,  166, 167. 

Moore,  James,  in  the  Tuscarora  War,  74 ; 
attacks  Spaniards  at  St  Augustine,  186. 

Moore's  Creek,  battle  of,  169 ;  effect  of,  171. 

Morgan,  Daniel,  at  battle  of  Saratoga,  181 ; 
defeats  the  British  at  Cowpens,  199. 

Morgan,  John  H.,  raid  of,  881  (note). 

Mormons,  the,  801. 

Morris,  Bobert,  raises  money  for  the  Ameri- 
can army,  177,  198;  in  debtor's  prison, 
219  (portrait,  176). 

Morse,  S.  F.  B.,  800. 

Morton,  Levi  P.,  466. 

Moultrie,  Fort,  the  attack  on,  170. 

"  Mugwumps,*'  449. 

Murfreesboro  (or  Stone  Biver),  battle  oL 
867. 

Napoleon  III,  establishes  an  empire  in  Mex- 
ico, 486. 

Nashville,  battle  of,  896. 

National  bank,  880,  848, 860,  888. 

National  Boad,  the,  876. 

Navigation  Acts  and  laws  of  trade,  in  Ylr- 
ginia,  60 ;  hardship  on  the  colonies,  144; 
evaded,  145. 

Nebraska,  admission  of  426. 

Nevada,  admission  of,  898. 

New  Amsterdam  (New  York),  107. 

New  England,  Champlain  explores  the  coast 
of,  SS ;  Oosnold  attempts  to  settle,  46 ; 
origin  of  name,  88 ;  Plymouth,  first  per^ 
manent  settlement  in,  88  ;  Confederation 
of;  98;  Bodal  lift  In  (1768).  187;  threats 
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of  S6M88I011  In,  989,  845-946 ;  nalliflo»tion 
in,  846,  851;  opposition  of,  to  Bocond 
war  with  Great  BriUin,  250. 

New  Hampshire,  settlement  of,  91-98. 

Hew  Haven,  colony  of,  95, 102. 

Hew  Hope  Church,  battles  of,  890. 

Hew  Jersey,  settlement  of,  114-115 ;  overrun 
by  the  British,  175 ;  recovered,  179. 

Hew  Mexico,  captured  by  Americans,  806; 
ceded  to  the  United  SUtes.  809. 

Hew  Netherland,  settlement  of,  107. 

Hew  Orleans,  settlement  of,  125 ;  condition 
of;  in  1789,  216;  battle  of;  257 ;  captured 
by  the  Federals,  861 ;  exposition  in,  448 ; 
the  Mafia  in,  459. 

Hewport,  captured,  175;  evacuated,  191. 

newspapers,  in  the  colonial  period,  140 ;  in 
17^,  225 ;  in  1817,  266 ;  in  1849,  822. 

Hew  Sweden  (Delaware),  118-114. 

Hew  York  (city),  settlement  of,  107  ;  slaves 
put  to  death  in,  112 ;  social  life  in  (1768), 
189 ;  riot  in,  156 ;  action  of,  in  regard  to 
tea,  158 ;  captured  by  the  British,  174 ; 
evacuated,  204 ;  draft  riot  in,  884. 

Hew  York  (state),  settlement  of,  107-118 ; 
reftises  to  give  Congress  of  the  Confed- 
eration control  of  commerce,  210;  spe- 
dficaUy  reserves  the  right  of  secession, 
214. 

Hon-intercourse  Act,  the,  246. 

Horfolk  burned,  167. 

Horsemen,  the,  1  (note)  ;  8  (note). 

Horth  Carolina,  attempts  of  Raleigh  to  set- 
tle, 42-46 ;  settlement  uf,  72-75 ;  opposi- 
tion of,  to  the  Stamp  Act,  152 ;  instructs 
delegates  to  Congress  to  vote  for  in- 
dependence, 172 ;  protest  of,  asalnst  the 
"Tariff  of  Abominations,"  282;  seces- 
sion of,  849;  readmisslon  of,  422. 

Horth  Dakota,  admission  of,  459. 

Horthwest  Territory,  the,  207. 

Hulliflcation,  right  of,  asserted  by  Virginia, 
287 ;  by  Kentucky,  287 ;  by  Massachu- 
setts, 246,  251 ;  by  Connecticut,  246, 
251 ;  by  Pennsylvania.  249 ;  by  Rhode 
Island,  251 ;  by  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion, 258;  by  Oeoivla,  880,  287;  by 
Maine,  287 ;  by  South  Carolina,  288 ;  by 
other  sUtes,  290  (note),  885. 

Oglethorpe,  James,  founds  colony  of  Oeorgia, 
77-80;  repels  Spanish  invasion  of 
C^rgia,  126  (portrait,  77). 

Ohio,  first  permanent  settlement  in,  208; 
admission  of,  241. 

Oklahoma,  opening  of  456 ;  admission  of,  490. 

Okolona,  battle  of,  885. 

Olustee,  battle  of,  885. 

Oregon^  the,  cruise  of,  474. 

Oregon,  Whi£man  In,  802,  question  of  own- 
ership of,  804 ;  admission  of,  888. 

Osceola,  chief  of  the  Seminoles,  297. 

Otis,  James,  147. 

Padflo  cable,  487. 

Padfio  Ocean,  discovered  by  Balboa,  86. 

Pacific  raiboads,  428. 

Pfeto  Alto,  battle  of;  SOT. 


Panama  Canal,  the,  48T. 

Panama,  Republic  of,  the,  488. 

Pan-American  Congress,  the,  457. 

Panic,  of  1818-20,  269;  of  1887,  894;  of 
1878,482;  of  1898,  464. 

Parker,  Sir  Peter,  170. 

"  Parson*s  Cause,'*  the,  148. 

Parties  (political),  beginning  of,  880. 

"  Patrons  of  Husbandry,*'  460. 

Patroons,  the,  108 ;  descendants  of,  140. 

Paulus  Hook,  capture  of,  190. 

Peace  Conference,  the,  844. 

Pea  Ridge,  battle  of,  862. 

Pemberton,  John  C,  879,  881. 

Peninsular  campaign,  the,  862-866. 

Penn,  William,  given  Delaware,  118 ;  pur- 
chases an  interest  in  New  Jersey,  114 ; 
proprietor  of  Pennsylvania,  115;  founds 
Phihdelphla,  117  (portrait,  116). 

Pennsylvania,  settlement  of,  115-118,  afllrms 
the  right  of  nullification,  249. 

Pensions,  458. 

People's  ('*  Populist ")  party,  the,  460. 

Pequot  war,  the,  94. 

Perry,  Oliver  Hazard,  deftets  British  fleet  on 
take  Erie,  254. 

Personal  liberty  laws,  880;  nuIUfy  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  885. 

Petersburg,  siege  of,  889;  battle  of  the 
*'  Crater  "  at,  898 ;  evacuation  of;  408. 

Pettigrew,  J.  J.,  878. 

Philadelphia,  settlement  of,  117 ;  action  of, 
in  regara  to  tea,  158 ;  captured  by  the 
British,  182  ;  evacuation  of,  187. 

Philippines,  the,  ceded  to  the  United  SUtes, 
479 ;  insurrection  in,  482. 

Phipps,  Shr  WilUam,  126. 

Pickens,  Andrew,  defeats  British  at  Kettle 
Creek,  190 ;  partisan  leader,  194. 

Pickett,  George  £.,  878. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  elected  President,  381 ;  ad- 
ministration of,  882-886  (portrait  and 
biography,  882). 

Pike,  Zebulon  M.,  248,  258. 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  the,  82-88. 

Pinckney,  Charles  Cotesworth,  candidate  for 
Vice  President,  289 ;  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, 244,  247. 

Pinckney,  Thomas,  286. 

Pineda,  Alvarez  de,  27. 

"  Pine-tree  "  shillings,  the,  100. 

Pitcairn,  M^or,  161. 

Pitt,  William,  at  the  head  of  the  British  gor. 
ernment,  181 ;  leads  in  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  158. 

Pittsburg,  strikers'  riot  in,  440. 

Plymouth  Colony,  the,  settlement  of,  88; 
annexation  of,  to  Massachusetts,  86, 106. 

Plymouth  Company,  the,  receives  grant  to 
land  in  America,  47. 

Pocahontas,  51,  52  (portrait,  52). 

Polk,  James  K.,  elected  President,  808  ;  ad- 
ministration of,  804-811  (portrait  and 
biography,  804). 

Polygamy,  the  law  against,  447. 

Ponttac's  conspiracy.  188. 

Pope.  John,  defeated  at  second  battle  of  Bull 
Son  (or  Manaaaas),  868. 
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"  Popular  BOTerd^ty,"  origin  of  torin,  888. 

"  PopoUst "  (People's)  party,  460. 

Porto  Rico,  invaded  by  AmericanB,  478; 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  479. 

Postage  stamps,  introduction  of,  821. 

Post-office,  the,  condition  of,  in  1789,  226 ;  In 
1817,  268 ;  in  1849,  820. 

Powhatan,  51. 

Prescott,  Colonel,  at  Bunker  Hill,  165. 

Presidential  succession,  law  of,  451. 

Prevost,  Augustine,  189. 

Prevost,  Oeorge,  invades  Kew  York,  257. 

Price,  Sterling,  866. 

Prince  Henry,  the  "Navigator,"  4. 

Princeton,  battle  of,  178. 

Prisons,  condition  of,  in  1789,  219 ;  In  1817, 
264. 

Privateers  and  cruisers  (Confederate),  897. 

Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  the,  874. 

Proctor,  General,  at  Frenchtown,  254;  at 
battle  of  the  Thames,  255. 

Prohibition  iMtrty,  the,  448,  449,  467. 

**  Prophet,"  the,  a  leader  among  the  Indians 
of  the  Northwest,  249. 

Pulaski,  County  serves  In  the  American 
army,  1S2 ;  kiUed,  191. 

Pullman  strike,  the,  465. 

Puritans,  the,  rise  of,  59;  In  Virginia,  63; 
secure  control  of  Maryland  and  persecute 
the  Catholics,  69;  "  Nonconfbrmlsts " 
and  "  Separatists,"  82 :  settle  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts  colonies,  82-91 ;  in- 
tolerance of,  89 ;  settle  New  Haven  col- 
ony, 95;  in  New  Jersey,  114;  Sabbath 
observance  of,  189. 

Putnam,  Israel,  173. 

Quakers,  oppressed,  in  Virginia,  64;  put  to 
death  in  Massachusetts,  101 ;  settle  in 
New  Jersey,  114 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  115- 
118. 

Quebec,  founded,  40 ;  captured  by  the  Eng- 
lish, 182 ;  Americans  attempt  to  capture, 
167. 

Quebec  Act,  the,  158. 

Queen  Anne*s  War,  126. 

Quitrents,  resisted  in  South  Carolina,  76; 
in  New  Jersey,  114;  in  Pennsylvania, 
118 ;  used  to  pav  salary  of  chief  Justice 
ofNew  York,  148. 

Railroads,  the  first,  281 ;  condition  of,  in 
1849,  817 ;  the  Pacific,  428 ;  speculaUon 
in,  295,  438. 

Raisin  River,  massacre  at,  254. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  attempts  to  plant  a 
colony  on  Roanoke  Island,  North  Caro- 
lina, 42-46  (portrait  and  biography,  48). 

Ra^^don,  Colonel,  201. 

Reaping  machine,  invention  of,  821. 

Reconstruction,  Lincoln's  plan  of,  418 ; 
Johnson  adopts  Lincoln's  plan,  418; 
Cong^ss  opposes  the  President's  plan, 
420 ;  the  South  under  militory  rule,  421 ; 
the  negroes  given  the  ballot  and  six 
states  readmitted,  422 ;  effect  of  Con- 
gressional plan,  428,  429 ;  other  states 
readmitted,    480;    dual    state    govern- 


ments, 488;  wlihdrawa]  of  Federal 
troops  ft-om  the  South,  488. 

Redemptioners,  187. 

Red  River  expedition,  the,  885. 

Reftmding  the  debt,  442. 

Regicides,  the,  101. 

"  Regulators."  the.  In  North  Cai-ollna,  166. 

"Removal  of  the  Deposits,'*  the,  288. 

Republican  party,  the,  formation  of,  886. 

Resaca  de  la  Palma,  battle  of,  807. 

Resumption  of  specie  payments,  488,  441. 

Returning  boards,  in  the  election  of  1876, 486. 

Revere,  Paul,  161  (note). 

Revolution,  the,  144-205. 

Revolutionarv  War,  the,  161-206. 

Rhode  Island,  settlement  of,  96-98;  revises 
to  give  Congress  of  the  Confederation 
power  to  control  commerce,  210;  spe- 
cifically  reserves  the  right  of  secession, 
214 ;  nullification  in,  251 ;  represented  at 
the  Hartford  Convention,  269;  Dorr's 
Rebellion  in,  299. 

Ribault,  Jean,  attempts  to  plant  a  colony  in 
South  Carolina,  86 ;  in  Florida,  88. 

Richmond  (Ky.),  battle  of,  866. 

Richmond  (Ya.),  burned  in  the  Revolution, 
202 ;  capital  of  the  Confederacy,  850 ; 
Federal  plan  to  capture,  858 ;  McClellan 
attempts  to  capture,  862-865*  attempt 
of  Burn  side  to  capture,  869 :  of  Hooker, 
875;  plan  of  Grant  to  capture  with 
three  armies,  887 ;  capture  of,  408. 

Roanoke  Island,  44. 

Robinson,  James,  settles  in  Tennessee,  142. 

Rolfe,  John,  marries  Pocahontas,  52. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  478  (note) ;  elected  Vice  Presi- 
dent, 488 ;  succeeds  to  the  Presidency, 
488 ;  administration  of,  485  (portrait  and 
biography,  486). 

Rosecrans,  William  S.,  at  battle  of  Corinth, 
866;  at  battle  of  Murft'eesboro,  867;  at 
Chickamauga,  882  (portrait,  868). 

Ross,  General,  captures  Washington,  266. 

Rutledge,  John,  171. 

St.  Augustine,  88,  126. 

St.  Clair,  Arthur,  208,  282. 

St.  Louis,  condition  of,  in  1789,  216;  in 
1817,  262 ;  in  1849,  814. 

Salem,  settlement  of,  86 ;  the  witchcraft  de- 
lusion in,  105. 

Samoan  Islands,  481. 

Sampson,  William  T.,  commands  squadron 
blockading  Cuba,  474,  477  (portrait,  476). 

San  Francisco,  condition  of,  in  1849,  815 ;  in 
1850,  824. 

San  Jacinto,  battle  of,  292. 

San  Juan,  assault  upon,  477. 

Santa  Anna,  invades  Texas,  291 ;  defeated  at 
Buena  Vista,  808;  defeated  at  Cerro 
Gordo,  and  at  battles  around  Mexico,  809. 

Santiago,  land  and  naval  battles  of,  477. 

Saratoga  (or  Stillwater),  battles  of.  181. 

Savannah,  settlement  of,  78;  captured  by 
the  British,  189  ;  unsuccessftil  assault  of 
Americans  on,  191 :  evacuation  of,  204; 
laptured  by  the  Feaeials,  896. 
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Sehley,  W.  8.,  blockftdes  Gerrera^s  fleet  at 
Santiago,  475 ;  at  the  naval  battle  of  San- 
tiago, 478  (portrait,  476). 

Bohofleld,  John  M.,  896. 

Bohools,  condition  of,  in  1789,  226 ;  in  1817, 
266;  in  1849,  822. 

Sehnyler,  Philip,  180. 

SootL  winfleld,  at  battle  of  Queenstown, 
261 ;  at  battles  of  Chippewa  Biver  and 
Lnndy's  Jjuie,  266;  captures  city  of 
Mexico,  809;  candidate  fur  President, 
881. 

Seal  fisheries,  466. 

Secession,  the  right  of,  specifically  reserved 
by  Yirsinia,  New  York,  and  Rhode 
Island,  214 :  threatened  in  New  England, 
229,  246 ;  threctened  in  the  South,  282, 
827 ;  secession  of  seven  Southern  states, 
840;  doctrine  of  secession,  840;  seces- 
sion of  four  other  states,  Mi, 

Sedition  Law,  the,  287. 

Seminole  War,  the  (first),  270 ;  (second),  296. 

Semmes,  Raphael,  897* 

Serapis^  the,  190. 

Seven  Days*  Battles  around  Richmond,  864. 

Seven  Pines  (or  Fair  Oaks),  battle  of;  868. 

Sevier,  John,  208  (portrait,  208). 

Seward,  William  H.,  828. 

Sewing  machine,  invention  of,  822. 

Shafter,  William  B.,  477. 

Sharpsburg  (or  Antietam),  battle  of,  869. 

Shays's  Rebellion,  210. 

Sheridan,  Philip  H.,  wins  the  battles  of 
Opequon  Creek,  Fisher's  Hill,  and  Ce- 
dar Creek,  898 ;  lays  waste  the  Shenan- 
doah vallev,  898  (portrait,  892). 

Sherman,  William  T.,  defeated  at  Chickasaw 
Bayou,  867;  fiiilure  of  his  Mississippi 
campaign,  885 ;  in  command  of  the  Fed- 
eral Army  of  the  West,  886 ;  in  Georgia 
campaign,  890;  captures  Atlanta.  895; 
begins  his  "March  to  the  Sea,**  895; 
marches  through  the  Carollnas,  401 ; 
receives  the  surrender  of  Johnston,  406 
(portrait  and  biography,  867). 

Sherman  Silver  Act,  468,  464. 

Shields,  James,  864. 

Shiloh,  battle  of,  860. 

Shipping,  condition  of.  In  1789,  216;  in  1860, 

Sflver,  demonetization  of,  482 ;  remonetizap 
tion  of,  441 ;  Sherman  Silver  Act,  en- 
acted, 458;  repealed,  464;  demand  for 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of,  at  sixteen 
to  one,  460,  464,  467,  488. 

Sioux  Indians,  war  with,  434. 

Sitting  Bull,  486. 

Slaves  and  slavery,  introduced  Into  Yhrginia, 
66 ;  in  Massachusetts,  91 ;  trouble  with, 
in  New  York,  112;  slavery  In  all  the 
colonies,  186 ;  Virginia  and  South  Caro- 
lina pass  acts  restricting  the  Importation 
of  slaves,  147 ;  compromise  in  the  Con- 
stitution concerning  slavery,  212;  abo- 
lition of,  in  the  North,  218,  272;  New 
England  extensively  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  217 ;  importation  of  slaves 
forbidden,  246 ;  effect  of  the  cotton  gin 


upon  slavery,  266;  question  of  slavery 
in  Missouri,  271 ;  rise  of  the  abolitionists, 
286 ;  early  Northern  feeling  toward  slav- 
ery, 286;  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  810; 
John  Brown*8  raid,  888 ;  influence  of  slav- 
ery on  secession,  842;  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation,  874 ;  slavery  abolished  by 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  416. 

Slave  ship,  first  American,  91. 

SUdell,  John,  856. 

Smith,  E.  Khrby,  wins  battle  of  Richmond 
(Ev.),  866;  defeats  Steele  in  Arkansas, 
88o;  surrenders  the  last  Confederate 
force,  405. 

Smith,  John,  life  of,  saved  by  Pocahontas, 
61;  as  president  of  council,  preserves 
order,  52  (portrait  and  biographv,  64). 

Smith,  Joseph,  founder  of  Mormonlam,  801. 

Sothel,  Seth,  74. 

South,  the,  society  in  (1768),  188 ;  secession 
feeling  in,  282,  827  ;  condition  in,  during 
the  Civil  War,  408^15:  reconstruction 
of,  418-489 ;  under  military  rule,  421 ; 
conditions  in,  as  a  result  of  reconstruc- 
tion, 428,  429 ;  troops  \^thdrawn  from, 
488 ;  progress  of,  448. 

South  Carolina,  attemot  of  the  Huguenots  to 
settle,  86;  first  English  settlement  in, 
76-77 ;  eflbrts  of,  to  restrict  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves,  147 ;  opposition  of,  to  the 
Stamp  Act,  152 ;  assembly  of,  dissolved, 
156 ;  forms  a  government  independent 
of  Great  Britain,  171 ;  overrun  by  the 
British,  198;  recovered,  200;  protests 
against  "  Tariff  of  Abominations,*'  282 ; 
nullification  in,  288;  secession  of,  840; 
readmission  of,  422;  dual  government 
in,  488. 

South  Dakota,  admission  of,  460. 

Spain,  claim  of,  to  the  continent  of  Nortti 
America,  84 ;  sells  Florida  to  the  United 
States,  270 ;  war  with,  472-481. 

Spanish-American  War,  the,  472-481. 

Spanish  explorations  and  early  settlementis 
8-12,  2ft-«4. 

Spanish  invasion  of  Georgia,  126. 

"  Specie  drcuhu*,**  the,  295. 

Specie  payments,  resumption  of,  488,  441. 

Speculation,  in  public  lands,  296;  in  rait 
roads,  295,  488. 

**  Spoils  system,**  the,  introduction  of,  284. 

Spottsylvania,  battles  of,  887. 

'*  Squatter  sovereignty,'*  origin  of  term,  888ii 

Stamp  Act,  the,  150-168. 

Standard  time,  adopted,  148. 

Stanton,  Edward  M.,  428. 

Stanwyx,  Fort,  siege  of,  181* 

Stark,  Johnjl80. 

StaroftheWMt^SU. 

States^  rights,  doctrine  of,  281 ;  asserted  la 
Virginia,  214,  287:  in  New  York,  214: 
in  Rhode  Island,  214,  261 ;  in  Kentucky, 
287  ;  in  Massachusetts,  246,  261,  802 ;  In 
Connecticut,  246,  261 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  ' 
249 ;  in  (okwrgla,  280, 287 ;  in  South  Caro- 
lina, 282,  288;  in  Maine,  287:  In  oth« 
states,  290  (note),  886. 

Statue  of  Liberty,  the,  46B» 
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stay  l(iW8,  209. 

Steamboat,  the  first  snoeessftil,  946. 

Stephens,  Alexander  H.,  eleoted  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederate  States,  846  (por- 
trait and  biography,  846). 

Steuben,  Baron,  182. 

Stevenson,  Adlai  E..  eleoted  Vice  President, 
461 ;  candidate  for  refileotion,  488. 

Stillwater  (or  Saratoga),  battles  of,  181. 

Stone  River  (or  Morfreesboro),  battle  of,  867. 

Stony  Point,  eaptare  of,  190. 

Strikes,  in  Pittsburg,  440 ;  in  Chicago  (1886), 
452 ;  in  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania 
(1894),  465 ;  in  Chicago  (1894),  465 ;  in 
the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  (1902), 
486. 

Stuart,  J.  E.  B.,  rides  aroand  MoClellan's 
army,  864  (note);  death  of,  888  (por- 
trait, 888). 

Stuyvesant,  Peter,  governor  of  Hew  Nether- 
land,  109-111  (iKirtrait.  109). 

Sab-treasury,  the,  estabUsnment  of,  296. 

Sugar  Acts,  the,  150. 

Sumter,  Thomas,  a  partisan  leader,  194 ;  ac- 
tivity of,  201  (portrait,  194). 

Swedes,  the,  settle  Delaware,  118. 

Tariflf  (of  1789),  228:  tarilT  system  opposed 
in  the  South,  266 ;  first  protective  tariff 
(1824),  276;  opposed  in  New  England 
and  the  South,  277 ;  ^'Tariff  of  Abomina- 
tions "  (1828),  282 ;  tariff  of  1882  nuUified 
by  South  Carolina,  288 ;  influence  of  the 
tariff  upon  secession,  842;  attempt 
(1888)  to  reduce  the  tariff.  447 ;  Cleve- 
und  makes  the  tariff  an  isoue  in  the 
election  of  188S,  454;  McKinlev  Tariff 
(1890).  458 ;  Democratic  Tariflf  (1894), 
465;  Dingley  Tariff  (1897),  482. 

Tarieton,  Colonel,  defeated  at  Cowpens,  199. 

Taylor,  Richard,  886. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  in  the  Mexican  War,  807- 
808 ;  elected  President,  810 ;  administra- 
tion of,  826-829 ;  death  of;  829  (portrait 
and  biography,  826). 

Tecumseh,  249,  255. 

Telegraph  (electric),  first  suooessAil,  800; 
condition  of,  in  1849,  820. 

Telephone,  the,  invention  of  485. 

Tennessee,  settlement  of.  l42;  "Watauga 
Association  "  formed  in,  142 ;  claimed  by 
North  Carolina,  142;  the  "state  of 
Frankland,"  208;  admission  of,  284; 
secession  of,  849  *  readmission  of,  421. 

Tenure-of-Offlce  Act.  the,  428. 

Texas,  La  Salle  in,  124 ;  republic  of,  291 ;  an- 
nexation of,  agitated,  292;  annexation, 
808;  admission  of,  805;  secession  of, 
840 ;  readmission  of,  480. 

Thomas,  George  H.,  at  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  882 ;  wins  battle  of  Nashville, 
896  (portrait,  896). 

Thomas,  Jesse  B.,  274. 

Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  485-487. 

Tippecanoe,  battle  of,  249. 

Tishomingo  Creek,  battle  of,  891  (note). 

Tobacco,  first  planting  of,  by  the  English, 
65. 


Toleration  Act,  the,  69. 

Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  260. 

Tomo-chi-chi,  Oglethorpe^s  treaty  with,  78L 

Tories,  the,  168. 

Townshend  Acts,  the,  154. 

Travel,  modes  of,  in  colonial  period,  140 ;  In 
1789,  224 ;  in  1817,  262 ;  in  1849,  817. 

Treaties  of  the  United  States,  with  Great 
Britain,  closing  the  Revolutionary  War, 
204;  with  Great  BriUin  (Jay's),  234; 
with  France,  287 ;  with  France,  for  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana,  242 ;  with  Great 
Britain,  dosing  the  War  of  1812,  258; 
with  Great  Britain,  fixing  the  northern 
boundary,  270 ;  witn  Spain,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Florida,  270 ;  with  Great  Britain 
(Ashburton^  fixing  the  northeastern 
boundary,  299 ;  with  Great  Britain,  set- 
tling the  Oregon  question,  805;  with 
Mexico,  closing  war,  809;  witli  Great 
Britain,  settling  the  Alabama  Claims, 
481 ;  with  Sjpain,  closing  war,  478 ;  with 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  regarding 
the  Samoan  Islands,  481 ;  wltii  Panama, 
for  an  isthmian  canal,  488. 

Trent  affair,  the,  855. 

Trenton,  battle  of,  176. 

Trimble,  I.  R.,  878. 

Tripoli,  war  with,  240. 

Troup,  George  M.,  280. 

"Trusts,"  the,  486. 

Tryon,  governor  of  North  CaroUna,  defeats 
the  ^'  Regulators,"  156. 

Tuscarora  Indians,  make  war  on  North  Caro* 
Una,  74. 

Turner,  Nat,  insurrection  of»  285. 

Tyler,  John,  elected  Vice  President,  297; 
succeeds  to  the  Presidency,  298 ;  admin- 
istration of,  298-808 ;  presides  over  the 
Peace  Conference,  844  (portrait  and 
biography,  299). 

"  Undeiground  raih^Mtd,**  the,  886. 
Utah,  admission  of,  467. 

Vagrancy  laws,  in  the  South,  419. 

YaUey  Forge,  sufferings  at,  185. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  elected  Vice  President, 
288 ;  elected  President,  292 ;  administra- 
tion of,  294-297 ;  candidate  for  President, 
811  (portrait  and  biography,  294). 

Van  Dorn,  Earl,  defeated  at  battle  dt  Cor- 
inth, 866;  destroys  Grant's  supplies  at 
Holly  Springs,  867. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen,  251. 

Venezuela,  dispute  concerning  boundary  o^ 
466. 

Vermont,  organizes  an  Independent  govern- 
ment, 92  (note)  ;  admission  of,  284. 

Verrazano,  Giovanni  da,  85. 

Vespucius,  Americus,  voyages  of,  18 ;  Amer- 
ica named  in  his  honor,  18-15  (portrait 
and  biography,  18). 

Vicksburg,  siege  of,  879. 

Vincennes,  capture  of,  188. 

Virginia,  settlement  of,  49-66 ;  efforts  of,  to 
restrict  Importation  of  slaves,  147 ;  oppo- 
sition of,  to  Stamp  Act,  151 ;  aowmOly 
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off  dlMolved,  106 ;  ImAs  to  th*  anion  of 
the  colonies,  160;  forms  a  government 
Independent  of  Great  Britain,  171:  in- 
structs her  delegates  to  Continental  Con- 
gross  to  propose  independence,  172; 
myites  other  states  to  the  Annapolis 
Convention,  211;  specifically  reserves 
the  right  of  secession,  214;  resolutions 
of  (1798-1799),  287 ;  invites  other  sUtes 
to  the  Peace  Oouference,  844 ;  secession 
of,  849 ;  readmission  of,  480. 
Vulcanized  rubber,  disoovery  of  process  for 
maUng,  822* 

Wake  Island,  481. 

War,  Indian  uprising  in  Virginia,  67 ;  Tus- 
carora,  74;  Pequot,  94;  King  Philip's, 
102;  King  WilUam's,  126;  Queen 
Anne*8,  120;  King  George's,  126; 
French  and  Indian,  128-184;  Revolu- 
tionary, 161-206;  Tripolitan,  240;  sec 
ond  with  Great  Britain,  248-268 ;  Alge- 
rian, 269;  first  Florida  (or  Seminole), 
270 ;  second  Florida  (or  Seminole),  296 ; 
Mexican,  806-810;  Civil,  847-406;  Span- 
ish-American, 472-478. 

Washington,  George,  carries  message  to  the 
French  ft-om  the  governor  of  Virginia, 
128;  surrenders  Fort  Necessity,  129; 
commander-in-chief  of  the  American 
army,  164 ;  assumes  command,  166;  com- 
pels evacuation  of  Boston,  169 ;  retreats 
n*om  Long  Island,  178 ;  retreats  through 
New  Jersey  into  Pennsylvania,  176;  de- 
feats the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  176; 
defeats  the  British  at  Princeton,  178; 
defeated  at  Brandy  wine,  182;  defeated 
at  Germantown,  188;  goes  into  winter 
quarters  at  Valley  Forge,  188 ;  conspir- 
acy ('* Conway  Cabal")  to  have  him 
removed  firom  command,  188;  defeats 
Clinton  at  Monmouth,  187;  compels 
Cornwallis  to  surrender,  206 ;  resigns  his 
commission,  206 ;  president  of  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  211;  elected  Presi- 
dent, 214;  administration  of,  227-286; 
again  appointed  commander-in-chief, 
286 ;  death  of,  288  (portrait,  firontlspiece ; 
biography,  227). 

Washington  (city),  capital  removed  to,  288; 
captured  by  the  British,  266. 

Washington  (state),  admission  of.  469. 

Watauga  settlements  (Tennessee),  organize 
as  the  **  Watauga  Association,"  142. 

Wayne,  Anthony,  captures  Stony  Point, 
190;    engages   CornwaUls  in   Virginia, 


202 ;  defoats  Indians  of  the  Northwest, 
282. 

Weatherford,  leads  the  Creeks  in  uprising, 
266. 

Weaver,  James  B.,  461. 

Webster,  Daniel,  debate  of,  with  Hayne, 
289 ;  with  Calhoun,  289 ;  negotiates  the 
Ashburton  Treaty,  299  ;  fiivors  the  Com- 
promise of  1860, 828  (portrait  and  biogra' 
phy,800). 

Wesley,  John  and  Charles,  in  Georgia,  80. 

West  (the  for),  growth  of,  427. 

West  (the  middle),  rapid  growth  of,  818. 

West  Virginia,  held  for  the  Union,  860 ;  ad- 
mission of,  876. 

Wheeler,  Joseph,  opposes  Sherman's  march 
through  Georgia,  896 ;  through  the  Caro- 
linas,  401 ;  in  Uie  Spanish-American  War, 
477  (portrait,  477). 

Wheeler,  William  A.,  486. 

Whigs,  in  the  Revolution,  168. 

Whigs  (political  party),  beginning  of;  292. 

"  Whisky  Ring,''^the,  484. 

White,  John,  46. 

Whitefield,  George,  in  Georgia,  80. 

White  Plains,  battle  of,  174. 

Whitman,  Marcus,  802. 

Whitney,  Eli,  281. 

Wilderness,  the,  battle  of,  88T. 

Wilkes,  Charles,  866. 

Wilkinson,  James,  264. 

William  and  Mary,  college  of,  64. 

Williams,  Roger,  banished  from  Massachu- 
setts, 89 ;  founds  Rhode  Island,  96. 

Williamsburg,  made  capital  of  Virginia,  66 ; 
battle  o^  862. 

Wilmington,  fidl  of,  401. 

Wilmot  Proviso,  the,  810. 

Wilson,  Henry,  482. 

Wingfield,  Edward  Maria,  60. 

Winthrop,  John,  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
87  (portrait  and  biography,  87). 

Wireless  telegraphy,  486. 

Wisconsin,  admission  of,  810. 

Witchcraft  delusion,  the,  106. 

Wolfe,  James,  captures  Quebec,  182. 

'*  World's  ColumbUn  Exposition,"  the,  468r 

Writs  of  assistance,  147. 

Wyoming,  admission  of,  460. 

Wyoming  Valley,  massacre  in.  188. 


it 


X.Y.Z.  AlRiir,"  the,  286. 


Teardley,  Sir  George,  66. 

Yorktown,  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at,  iiOS. 

Young,  Brigham,  801. 


PRONOUNCING  VOCABULARY 


Key 

to  Symbols 

. 

a 

as 

in  bay. 

e 

as  in  her, 

w 

a 

as  1 

in  bat, 

e 

as  in  they. 

i 

as  ] 

in  b&re. 

i 

as  in  pie. 

a 

as  i 

in  farm, 

1 

as  in  bit. 

a 

• 

as  ] 

m  solace. 

6 

as  in  go. 

• 

a 

as  i 

• 

in  cask. 

o 

as  in  got, 

a 

•  • 

as  1 

in  walk, 

•  •       * 

d 

as  in  corn, 

e 

as  1 

in  be. 

oo 

as  m  moon, 

e 

as  1 

in  bet. 

u 

as  in  tune, 

a 

as 

in  thSre, 

u 

as  in  but. 

f  represent 

s  a  sound 

similar  to. 

but 

shorter  than,  short 

u — sometimes 

almost  silent. 

g  hard 

as  ii 

iget. 

n  as  in 

ink, 

hunger. 

ow  has 

the 

sound  of  ow  in 

how. 

Acadia,  a-ka'di-a 
Alamo,  a'la-mo 
Algiers,  al-jerz' 
Algonkin,  al-gon'kin 
Andre,  an'dra  or  anMri 
Andros,  an'dros 
Annapolis,  an-nap'o-lis 
Antietam,  an-tc'tam 
Ayllon,  Lucas  Vasques  de, 
loo-kas  vas'keth  da  il-yon' 

I 

Bahama,  ba-ha'ma 
Balboa,  bal-bo'a 
Beauregard,  b6'r?-gard' 


Bienville,  be'an-vel' 

Biloxi,  bil-ox'i 

Bon  Homme  Richard, 

bo-nom'  re-sharr' 
Breton,  bret'on 
Buena  Vista,  bwa'na  ves'tfi 

Cabot,  kab'ot 

Calvert,  kal'vert 

Canon,  kan'yun 

Carteret,  kar'ter-et 

Cartier,  kar'tya' 

Cerro  Gordo,  ser'rS  gSr'do 

Cervera,  thar-va'r& 
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Champlain,  sham'pUn' 
Chippewa,  chip'pe-w& 
Cibola,  8e'bo-l& 
Coligny,  Gaspard  de, 

gSs-p&rr  de  ko-len'ye 
Concord,  konk'urd 
"  Conway  Cabal,"  kon'wa  ka-bal' 
Coronado,  ko-ro-na'tho 
Corsair,  kdr'sir 

De  Grasse,  de  gras' 

De  Kalb,  de  kalb' 

De  Monts,  Pierre  da  Gust, 

py-ayr'  du  Gust  de  mon' 
De  Narvaez,  PanBlo, 

pan-B'lo  da  nar-va'eth 
D'Estaing,  des'tan' 
De  Vaca,  Cabeza, 

ka-ba'tha  da  va'ka 
Duquesne,  du'kan' 

£1  Caney,  el  ka'na 
Eric,  cr'ik 
Ericson,  er'ik-son 

Farragut,  far'a-giit 
Fremont,  fre-mont' 

Genet,  zbe-na' 
Genoa,  jen'o-a 
Goliad,  go'li-ad' 
Gomez,  go' mess 
Gorges,  gor'jez 
Gosnold,  gos'nold 
Gourges,  Dominique  de, 

do'me'nek'  de  goorg 
Guam,  gwam 
Guiana,  ge-a'na 

Hawaii,  ha-wi'S 
Hayti,  ha'ti 


Houston,  hfi'ston 
Huguenot,  hii'ge-ndt 

Iberville,  e-ber-vel' 
Iroquois,  ir-o-kwoi' 

Jesuit,  jez'ii-it 
Joliet,  zho'le-a' 

Kosciuszko,  kos-n-us'ko 

La  Espagnola,  la  es-pan-yolft 
La  Fayette,  la'fa'yet' 
La  Salle,  Robert  de, 
ro'bairr  de  la  sal' 

• 

Laudonni^re,  Rene  de, 

r6-na'  de  l6'do'ne-6r'   . 
Leisler,  lls'ler 

MaBa,  ma-fe'a 
Magellan,  ma-jel'an 
Manila,  ma-nil'la 
Marconi,  mar-ko'ne 
Marquette,  mar'ket' 
Massasoit,  mas'sa-soit' 
Menendez  de  Aviles,  Pedro, 

Pe'drd  ma-nen'deth  da  a-veele? 
Minuit,  min'u-it 
Monocacy,  mo-nok'a-si 
Monterey,  mon-te-ra' 
Moultrie,  mool'tri 

New  Orleans,  nu  dr'le-anz 
Nina,  nen'ya 

Oglethorpe,  6'g*l-thorp 
Oklahoma,  o-kl£-h5'ma 
Osceola,  os-se-o'la 

Palo  Alto,  pS'lo  fil'tS 
Palos,  pS'lSft 
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Pftmlico,  pamli-kS 

Pascua  Florida,  pas-cwa  florl-da 

Pequot,  pe'kwot 

Philippine,  fil'ip-in 

Pineda,  Alvarez  de, 

al-v&-reth  da  pe-na'thS 
Pinta,  pen'ta 
Pitcairn,  pit'kirn 
Pocahontas,  po-ka-hon'tas 
Ponce  de  Leon,  p5n'tha  da  1^-on' 
Pontiac,  pon'ti-ak 
Porto  Rico,  por'to  re'ko 
Powhatan,  pow-ha-tan' 
Prevost,  pre-v6' 
Pueblo,  pweb'15 
Pulaski,  pii-las'ke 

Raleigh,  raw'li 
Resaca  de  la  Palma, 

ra-sa'ka  da  la  pal'ma 
Ribault,  Jean,  zhon  re'bd' 
Roosevelt,  r5z'e-velt 
Rosecrans,  ro'ze-kranss 

Samoa,  sa-md'H 

San  Juan,  san  hoo-an' 

Santa  Maria,  slln'ta  ma-re'a 

Santiago,  san-te-a'go 

Santo  Domingo,  san't5  do-men'g5 

Schley,  sli 

SchoBeld,  sko'feld 

Schuyler,  skl'ler 

Serapis,  se-ra'pis 


Sevier,  se-ver' 
Seville,  se-vil' 
Seward,  su'ard 
Shaftesbury^  shafts'ber-i 
Sioux,  soo 
SUdell,  sli-del' 
Steuben,  stu'ben 
Stuyvesant,  sti've-sant 

Tarleton,  tXrl'ton 
Tecumseh,  te-kum'seh 
Ticonderoga,  ti-k6n'der-5'ga 
Tippecanoe,  tip'e-ka-noo 
Tishomingo,  tish'o-min'go 
Tomochichi,  tom'o-che-chi 
Tripoli,  trip'6-li 
Tuscarora,  tus'ka-r5'ra 

Valladolid,  vSl-ya-tho-leth' 
Van  Rensselaer,  van  rens'se-ler 
Venezuela,  ven'e-zwe'la 
Verrazano,  Giovanni  da, 

jo>van'nee  da  ver-ra-tsll'no 
Vespucci,  Amerigo, 

a-ma-ree'go  ves-poot'chee 
Vincennes,  vin-senz' 

Wampum,  wom'pum 
Watauga,  wa-t^'ga 
WhiteBeld,  whit'feld 
Wilmot,  wil'mot 

Veardley,  yerd'li 
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HAWAII 
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SEA 
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